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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 


From  the  Author's  not  being  originally  known  to  iiiai)y 
of  his  subscribers  and  to  the  public  in  general,  much 
might  be  thought  necessary  to  be  here  stated,  con- 
cerning the  opportunities  he  has  had  of  acquiring 
experimental  knuwiedge,  to  quality  or  entitle  him  to 
write  on  the  subject  contained  in  the  subsequent 
pages  of  this  volume,  and  more  particularly,  as  he 
now  assumes  the  title  of  land-surveyor  and  valuator; 
it  being  well  known  how  ignorant,  in  general,  gen- 
tlemen of  such  professions  are  with  regard  to  the 
topics  in  question,  although  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  they  are  inseparably  connected,  particularly  the 
latter.  But  the  Author  begs  leave  to  remark,  that  it 
was  from  the  idea  of  having  acquired  a  pretty  gene- 
ral and  extensive  knowledge,  by  experience,  of  the 
subject  alluded  to,  which  induced  him  to  devote  a 
few  years  study  and  practice,  to  qualify  and  enti- 
tle him  to  receive  the  above  appellations.  Let  it 
therefore  suffice  for  the  present  to  state,  that  his 
father  was  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  spirited  farmers  in  Dumfries-shire,  with 
whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  served  his  apprentice- 
ship, by  first  having  undergone  all  the  drudgery  of  a 
common  grieve ;  then  promoted  to  commander-in- 
chief;  and,  after  his  father's  decease,  succeeded  him, 
and  consequently  became  an  extensive  farmer  him- 
self.    Such   opportunities  at  home,  combined   with 
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repeated  and  unlimited  ones  abroad,  were  the  entire 
foundation  of  the  inducements  for  bringing  forward 
the  present  treatise  to  public  inspection,  and  rank- 
ing the  Writer  among  the  list  of  authors.  Such  facts 
as  above  stated  are  too  well  known  to  many  of  the 
Author's  subscribers,  to  require  any  further  com- 
ment ;  and  to  such  as  may  not  have  had  opportu- 
nities to  the  same  effect,  he  must  leave  them  to  judge, 
after  a  perusal  of  this  treatise,  and  f educing  some  of 
its:  remarks  to  practice,  whether  it  has  been  written 
by  a  mere  scientific  land-surveyor  or  valuator,  or  by 
^  tborpugh-bred  farmer  and  practical  grazier. 

The  Author  has  here  further  to  apologize  to  his 
numerous  and  high  respectable  subscribers  for  the 
delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of 
this  work,  some  years  having  elapsed  since  he  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  many  of  their  signatures* 
Such  a  delay,  however,  has  entirely  proceeded  from 
the  time  demanded  from  his  present  professional  ac- 
qdirements  ;  and  as  he  was  apprehensive  that  he  bad 
6till  to  leam^  and  not  having  lost  sight  of  research, 
atid  a  perusal  of  the  manuscript,  he  therefore  con- 
,  eluded  that  time  protracted  was  not  altogether  lost, 
ind  that  such  would  ultimately  prove  rather  gain  than 
loss  to  his  highly  esteemed  benefactors.  That  the 
volume  now  before  them  may  compensate  for  all  by- 
past  neglect  Or  transgressions,  is  the  most  ardent 
wish  of  the  Writer.  . 


Montrose,  26ih  June  1826. 


PREFACE. 


Should  an  apology  be  deemed  necessary  for  writing 
a  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Live  Stock,  with 
some  Practical  Hints  on  Agriculture,  after  so  many 
valuable  works  of  the  kind  having  appeared  in  print, 
some  of  which  have  met  with  general  applause,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
reader  the  following  reasons  for  making  this  attempt. 

Among  the  various  treatises  which  have  of  late 
years  been  oftered  to  the  public  respecting  the  im- 
provement and  management  of  land  in  general, 
there  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  live  stock,  when  compared  with  the 
numerous  volumes  on  agriculture.  Whether  the 
neglect  of  attention  to  the  one  has  proceeded  from 
a  decided  preference  of  tiie  other,  or  from  a  su- 
perior judgment,  it  may  not  be  easily  determin- 
ed ;  but  1  should  rather  suspect  the  former,  seeing 
that  great  judgment  has  been  of  late  yeai's  display- 
ed in  the  improvement  and  management  of  domes- 
tic animals  in  Britain,  particularly  neat-cattle  and 
sheep.  Yet  this  lias  been  very  partially  taken  notice 
of  by  authors ;  which  is  certainly  a  great  omission, 
and  a  check  to  their  unwearied  and  strenuous  at- 
tempts in  endeavouring  to  bring  farming  to  a  state 
of  perfection  :  for,  according  to  the  most  approved 
system  of  it,  there  is  such  a  connexion  between  the 
cultivation  of  ground  and  the  breeding,  rearing, 
and  fattening  of  domestic  animals,  that  the  one  can- 
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not  be  neglected  without  injury  to  the  other.  Al- 
though some  authors  have  connected  these  insepar- 
able subjects,  in  their  different  volumes,  while  others 
have  treated  fully  upon  them  separately,  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  any  upon  practical  manage- 
ment, as  particularly  descriptive  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable  kinds  to  be  kept  on  the  different  soils  in  vari- 
ous climates  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  evident,  how-: 
ever,  that  some  able  writers  have  drawn  a  very  just 
picture  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  various 
breeds  of  live  stock,  and  have  likewise  given  a  very, 
distinct  view  of  the  proper  selection  arid  manage- 
ment of  the  kind  of  stock  on  which  they  had  been 
peculiarly  accustomed  to  make  improvements  and: 
satisfactory  experiments,  most  of  which  have  been 
particularly  confined  to  England.  But  such  does 
not  extend  to  a  general  benefit,  as  it  must  be  allowed 
by  all,  that  some  kinds  of  stock  will  thrive  and  do 
well  on  some  soils,  in  some  climates,  while  they 
would  starve  upon  others ;  as  likewise  the  treatment 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  one  kind  of  stock  will  be 
nothing  Hke  adequate  to  that  which  may  be  quite 
indispensable  for  another.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  here  as  that  universally  known  to  be  appli-: 
cable  to  agriculture,  viz.  that  plants  will  not  thrive 
equally  well  upon  the  same  kinds  of  soil  in  different 
climates,  neither  is  the  same  management  always 
commendable  upon  the  same  kind  of  soil,  but  must 
vary  according  to  climate  and  other  local  advantages. 
The  validity  of  such  simple  facts  has  of  late  yeai:s 
been  too  clearly  substantiated,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by 
too  many  of  our  theoretical  graziers  and  agricul- 
turists, would  they  only  have  the  candour  to  confess 
it.  It  is  therefore  the  design  of  this  treatise  to  make 
an  attempt  at  obviating  some  of  those  mistakes  which 
have  been  so  recklessly  and  thoughtlessly  commit- 


ted,  hy  simply  stating  facts  founded  partly  upon  an 
extensive  experience  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  partly  from  unwearied  exertions,  in  supplying 
defects  by  making  notandiims  of  satisfactory  experi- 
ments made  by  gentlemen  of  sound  judgment  and 
long  experience  ;  to  whom  I  made  it  my  business  to 
get  introduced  during  many  repeated  travels  through 
almost  every  comer  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
With  the  flattering  hope  that  such  collected  ideas  as 
I  am  now  about  to  commit  to  the  press  may  at  no 
distant  period  prove  beneficial  to  at  least  some  of  the 
numerous  and  highly  respectable  supporters  of  this 
work,  if  not  to  the  public  in  general,  I  set  about  it 
some  years  ago  with  no  ordinary  zeal,  knowing  that 
such  a  task  coidd  not  be  accomplished,  however 
fruitless  it  might  prove,  without  some  glimpse  of  so 
cheering  a  ray.  At  the  first  outset,  however,  I  was 
resolved  not  to  split  upon  the  same  rock  with  many 
other  writers  on  this  subject  by  presenting  a  swollen 
volume,  with  long  theoretical  threads  only  fit  to  be 
used  by  refined  gentlemen  with  bottomless  purses  j 
it  being  my  constant  study  to  spin  a  short  practi- 
cal thread,  adapted  to  common  use.  I  have  like- 
wise guarded  against  wearying  the  patience  of  my 
reader  with  long  reviling  'digressions  against  other 
authors,  who  having  perhaps  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
are  consequently  deprived  of  being  able  to  lift  up 
their  pen  in  selt-defence.  Many  of  the  works  of 
such  writers  I  have  read  with  great  impatience,  and 
can  scarcely  here  forbear  mentioning  names,  and 
telling  them  that  their  primary  object  for  entering 
the  list  of  authors  seems  to  have  been  an  ardent  wish 
to  raise  themselves  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
by  endeavouring  to  throw  a  stain  upon  tlie  memory 
of  those  who  were  in  their  day  useful  members  of 
society.     I  have  nevertheless  had  occasion  to  differ 
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in  opinion  from  some  authors,  as  may  be  noticed  in 
the  subsequent  pages,  but  I  shall  leave  the  reader,  if 
he  is  possessed  of  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  dispute,  to  judge  candidly  of  such  opi- 
nions that  may  so  appear. 

This  book  will  probably  be  taken  up  and  examin- 
ed by  some  through  curiosity,  or,  as  it  were,  for 
pastime,  not  being  so  situated  at  the  time  to  have 
recourse  to  a  treatise  on  a  more  lively  subject,  as 
their  taste  might  style  it ;  but  immediately  on  the 
perusal  of  the  title  page,  their  exclamation  will  be. 
Oh !  this  is  a  treatise  on  live  stock,  and  hints  on  agri- 
culture, a  subject  completely  hackneyed  and  over- 
done ;  but  as  a  killing  of  time  I  shall  endeavour  to 
wade  through  it  some  way  or  other.  But  as  an  en- 
couragement to  such  readers  to  bestow  a  little  time, 
without  the  idea  of  kilHng  it,  on  the  perusal  of  this 
volume,  I  must  be  permitted  to  remind  them  that 
although  there  are  a  great  many  volumes  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  found  by  experience  not  to  answer  when  re- 
duced to  practice,  yet  that  some  useful  hints  are  to 
be  obtained*  from  most  of  them,  must  certainly  be 
allowed,  and  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  point  out 
a  system  of  farming  founded  on  principles  capable 
of  universal  application.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
readers  may  probably  think  that  enough  has  been  writ^ 
ten  on  the  subject,  and  that  quite  to  the  point,  con- 
sequently a  publication  of  this  nature  was  not  at  all 
necessary,  and  therefore  cannot  prove  beneficial  to 
the  public.  That  there  have  been  of  late  some  very 
satisfactory  treatises  of  a  similar  nature  laid  before 
us,  and  those  by  men  of  long  experience  and  un- 
doubted ability,  few  will  doubt ;  several  of  which  I 
have  repeatedly  referred  to  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion.    But  allowing  such  writers  a  just  portion  of 


merit  tor  their  labours,  they  must  still  be  supposed 
to  possess  a  portion,  however  small,  of  the  natural 
imperfections  of  man,  and  cannot  therefore  have  en- 
tirely exhausted  the  subject.  Even  the  changes  ef- 
fected by  lapse  of  time,  founded  upon  practical  ex- 
perience, some  of  which  I  have  myself  bought  at  a 
very  dear  rate,  may  of  themselves  be  interesring 
and  prove  of  some  utility  to  the  public.  Such  are 
the  inducements,  connected  with  an  earnest  request 
by  many  of  my  respectable  friends  and  subscribers, 
which  call  me  forth  on  the  present  occasion  to  rank 
in  the  list  of  authors  :  as  to  my  ability  and  fitness  for 
the  task,  it  becomes  me  to  be  silent  and  patiently 
wait  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  public- 
There  is  a  second  character  into  whose  hands  this 
treatise  may  fall,  viz.  the  critic.  I  would  recommend 
it  to  him  to  be  merciful,  and,  should  he  be  an  author 
himself,  first  to  pluck  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye, 
before  he  touches  the  mote  that  is  in  his  neighbour's. 
If  a  critic  for  amusement,  or  from  a  wish  to  raise 
himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  ignorant  at  my  ex- 
pense, "I  would  advise  him  to  be  aware  where  he 
introduces  the  subject,  as  fortunate  it  is  for  those 
who  have  their  sentiments  so  openly  exposed  to  pub- 
lic censure,  that  now  and  then  unexpectedly  an  ad- 
vocate starts  up  to  vindicate  their  cause,  and  turn  such 
contemptible  wretches  into  ridicule  and  an  object  of 
disgust.  But  should  the  criticism  proceed  from  pure 
motives,  and  that  I  may  have  suggested  something 
that  might  tend  to  mislead  even  one  individual, 
which  I  may  have  done  through  ignorance,  1  shall 
esteem  it  as  a  mark  of  genuine  friendship  in  any  of 
my  readers  to  point  out  to  me  any  such  error  or 
errors;  which  I  shall  most  readily  correct  and  make 
pubHc ;  I  was  going  to  say,  in  the  second  edition 
of  this  work  ;  which  at  present  would  be  the  height 
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of  vanity  for  me  to  flatter  myself  with,  not  being 
certain  of  such  a  favourable  reception  of  the  first. 
But  in  order  that  I  may  receive  a  palliation  oCcen- 
sure  for  some  errors  that  no  doubt  may  make  their 
appearance,  I  would  request  a  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne*er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e*er  shall  be. 
In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end. 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend ; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true. 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due. 

But  there  is  likewise  a  third  character  which  no 
doubt  will  give  the  book  at  least  one  reading,  viz. 
one  eager  in  acquiring  additional  knowledge  in  the 
management  of  live  stock  and  other  agricultural 
pursuits.  Let  such  a  person  not  expect  too  much, 
lest  he  be  disappointed ;  but  let  his  expectation  be 
restricted  to  the  hope  of  meeting  with  one  or  two 
hints  that  may  be  equal  in  value  to  the  time  spent 
in  reading,  and  the  original  cost  of  the  volume  j 
which,  if  I  am  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
ought  to  be  the  case. 

As  to  elegance  of  style,  that  I  have  no  pretensions 
to,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  make  such  ideas  expli- 
cit. And  although  I  have  mentioned  in  the  title-page 
that  cures  and  preventives  will  be  given  for  the  most 
p  revalent  disorders  that  attend  the  domestic  animals 
of  which  I  have  here  treated,  I  trust  that  it  is  not 
expected  that  I  am  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  the  ve- 
terinary school.  The  method  pursued  in  this  depart- 
ment is  simply  -giving  a  catalogue  of  the  most  pre- 
valent diseases,  with  the  nature  and  symptoms,  and 
recommending  either  such  preventives  or  methods  of 
cure  as  I  have  discovered  from  experience  to  be  suc- 
cessfiil,  or  such  as  have  been  found  to  be  entitled  to 
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respect :  and  in  cases  doubtful  or  difficult,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  take  a  more  extensive  view  of  the 
veterinary  school,  or,  if  convenient,  call  the  assist- 
ance of  some  practical  veterinarian.  Throughout 
the  subsequent  pages  it  was  my  primary  study  to 
keep  in  view  practical  utility,  and  to  avoid  the  inser- 
tion of  all  speculative  notions,  "  as  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire  ;"  still  I  am  well  aware  that  what  I 
have  stated  or  suggested,  however  anxious  I  may 
have  been  to  render  it  of  service  or  benefit,  will 
be  strongly  opposed  by  the  illiterate  and  prejudic- 
ed. But  from  the  candid  and  impartial  I  must 
crave  a  fair  hearing ;  and  should  the  arguments 
used  not  be  thought  sufficiently  evincing,  I  shall  then 
appeal  to  facts  and  just  experiments. 
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REMARKS  UPON  THE  PLAN  OF  OFFICES. — (^Inserted  at 
a  Frontispiece.) 
The  farm  yard,  in  tlie  plan,  comprehends  a  space 
of  145  feet  square  within  walls ;  no  notice  being 
there  taken  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  as  this  must 
vary  according  to  the  height  and  weight  tliey  have 
to  support.*  If  much  accommodation  is  wanted  for 
hay  and  grain,  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wintering  sheds  on  the  south,  must 
be  made  one  and  a  half  or  two  stories  high  ;  the  lofts 
above  the  turnip  and  wintering  sheds  on  the  north 
being  appropriated  for  the  grain,  and  those  above  the 
stables  and  byres,  &c.  for  hay  and  straw:  however 
these  matters  must  be  entirely  regulated  according  to 
the  size  of  the  farm  and  kind  of  accommodation  re- 
quired. When  observing  the  convenience  afforded 
by  the  connexion  which  one  apartment  has  with 
another,  I  trust  that  the  arrangement  in  the  plan  will 
be  approved  of;  but  should  the  apartments  be  too 
numerous  or  not  properly  proportioned,  they  must 
be  altered  suitably  to  the  quantity  and  kind  of  stock 
kept.  The  dung  steadings  marked  in  the  plan  must 
all  be  sunk  four  or  five  feet  below  the  surface,  with 

*  Tile  EiilidiviiioDB  in  all  the  ilifferent  (partmenW  ought  to  be  made  of 
wood,  so  ttiAt  they  c&d  be  altered  with  eaue  and  at  lillle  expense,  as  ne- 
ceuitjr  or  ■  change  of  system  may  require :  those  in  tlie  piggery  may  be 
ro*de  no  highn  than  whit  will  keep  the  )>igs  se|i!trsie,  anil  tho/>e  in  the 
sheds  and  byres  of  such  a  height  as  will  admit  ol'  the  straw  and  turnips 
being  put  over  them  into  tlie  cribs. 
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cart-ways  attached,  of  such  a  declivity  as  to  admit 
the  caits  to  remove  the  manure.     The  sinking  of 
these  steadings  not  only  preserves  the  manure  in  a 
proper  state,  but  prepares  reservoirs  to  receive  all 
the  urine  from  the  surrounding  apartments,  which 
must  be  conducted  by  either  open  or  covered  drains 
(of  a  suitable  declivity)  as  may  be  found  most  ad- 
visable.    Such  reservoii:s  ought  to  be  made  retentive 
in  the  bottom  and  walled  upon  the  sides :  should  the 
number  marked  in  the  plan  be  thought  too  many, 
perhaps  the  one  in  the  centre  of  the  court  may  be 
sufficient  with  the  assistance  of  the  open  sheds  at- 
tached to  it,  receiving  the  manure  of  their  most  con- 
tiguous apartments,  particularly  that  one  in  front  of 
the  stables.     But  if  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  kept 
and  straw  consumed  is  large,  the  number  of  dung- 
steadings  specified  will  be  found  very  convenient, 
and  not  more  than  necessary ;  in  which  case  the  ma- 
nure in  such  apartments  as  are  connected  with  stead- 
ings must  be  thrown  through  the  back  windows  lead- 
ing to  them.     All  the  cattle  may  be  watered  in  the 
house,  if  required,  by  wooden  troughs  or  tubes,  move- 
able where  necessary,  communicating  from  the  pumps 
to  where  required.  Thus  the  cribs  and  troughs  in  the 
byres  and  swine  houses  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
square  may  be  watered  by  the  dotted  line  represent- 
ing a  trough  leading  from  the  well  in  the  boiling- 
house  :  and  in  the  same  manner  will  the  dotted  lines 
joined  w4th  the  pump  in  the  court  water  the  cribs 
with  which  they  are  connected.     The  thrashing  mill 
should  be  so  placed  in  the  barn  as  to  throw  the  straw 
into  the  straw-house ;  the  doors  in  the  barn,  turnip, 
houses,  and  potato-house  should  be  as  wide  as  to 
admit  a  cart  j  and  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  if 
the  floor  of  the  latter  house  is  sunk  a  few  feet  below 
the  surface.     In  the  sheds  and  byres  in  the  plan 
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two  feet  wide  are  allowed  for  cribs,  six  feet  for  tlie 
length  of  the  stalls,  three  of  a  passage  behind,  and 
from  seven  to  eight  feet  wide  for  a  pair  of  oxen  or 
cows.  These  dimensions  are  suitable  for  cattle  of  a 
medium  size,  but  must  be  regulated  according  as  the 
kind  of  stock  kept  varies  in  this  particular.  As  to  the 
length  of  a  stall,  it  should  be  such,  as  the  animal's 
hind  feet  when  standing  in  it  are  placed  upon  the 
brink  of  the  narrow  channel  or  '  grip'  behind,  whicii 
holds  the  manure.  The  whole  beds  or  stalls  should 
be  so  constructed  and  of  such  a  declivity  as  the  ani- 
mals may  lie  clean  and  dry,  being  two  great  pro- 
moters of  health,  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. This,  however,  will  in  some  measure  de- 
pend upon  keeping  up  a  regular  temperature,  as  ex- 
tremes of  heat  ami  cold  tend  much  to  generate  dis- 
ease ;  consequently  the  doors  and  windows  of  such 
apartments  shotdd  be  so  constructed  as  to  shut  or 
open  as  the  season  of  the  year  or  state  of  the  wea- 
ther may  render  necessary.*  There  seems  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  proper  degree  of 
heat  requisite  for  a  fattening  shed  or  byre  :  some  pre- 
fer keeping  catlle  rather  cool,  others  say  that  they 
cannot  be  kept  too  warm,  as  the  more  that  perspira- 
tion is  kept  up  the  quicker  the  cattle  will  fatten. 
But  I  should  suppose  the  majority  of  experienced 
feeders  will  join  me  in  saying,  that  there  is  a  medium 
to  be  here  observed,  as  in    many  other  cases,  and 


■  It  ma;  be  observed  (hat  the  ratleiiing  thedi  in  the  plan  have  ud- 
iher  iloorR  nor  windows,  but  arc  ill  open  between  the  pillars  behind  the 
cattle.  Such  sheds,  however,  will  frequently  be  found  warm  enough 
(at  whitering  cattle,  particularly  when  «>  much  surrounde<l  with  build- 
ings and  racing  the  «nn.  Hut  nhould  such  sheds  be  found  too  cold  for 
fattening,  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  may  he  Ultcdup  in  •  temporary 
manner  when  requited  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  neccasary  opening  of 
the  doors  in  the  turnip  iheds  will  cause  a  suHicient  rurrent  of  ait  fur 
ventilating  the  houae. 
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that  cattle  kept  sp  warm  as  rather  to  encourage  than 
check  that  natural  perspiration  which  thriving  cattle 
are  subject  to,  will,  in  general,  be  soonest  ready  for 
market  j  and  that  such  cattle  as  are  not  intended  to 
be  made  &lU  but  are  daily  expo9ed  to  air  and  exer- 
cise, must  be  kept  rather  cool  than  warm. 

In  the  stable^  of  the  plan  in  question,  5  feet  4 
inches  are  allowed  for  the  width  pf  each  stall,  and  from 
9  to  10  feet  in  length,  including  the  space  occupied 
by  the  square  box  in  the  one  comer  for  holding 
eats,  &c.  and  the  round  upright  rack  in  the  other  for 
holding  hay,  &c.     But  such  dimensions  may  neces- 
sarily be  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  horses 
kept :  a  stall  should  just  be  as  wide  as  to  allow  the 
horse  intended  to  stand  in  it  to  turn  round  with 
ease.     A  dry  clean  bed  is  quite  indispensable  for 
a  horse ;  which  its  formation  will  in  a  great  mea- 
sure tend  tq  regqlate.     The  floor  of  stalls  ought 
therefore  to  be  made  of  sound  materials,  founded  up- 
on a  dry  foundation,  with  such  a  declivity  as  quickly 
to  remove  all  urine,  &c.  into  conducting  open  or 
covered  drfuns  connected  with  the  general  reservoir,* 
The  formation  of  the  racks  and  mangers  is  Ukewise 
another  essential  point  to  be  observed  in  the  proper 
fitting  up  of  a  stable.     The  common  method  of  ex-r 
tending  them  quite  across  the  stalls  is  certainly  at- 
tended  with  much  loss  and  injury ;  the  hay  seeds^ 
which  are  in  some  places  \ery  valuable,  are  not  only 

*  It  18  sometimes  difficult  to  remove  the  urine,  particularly  from  a 
horse,  without  giving  the  floor  an  improper  declivity ;  but  to  remedy 
this  evil  in  well-finished  stables,  a  draia  is  made  down  the  centre  of  the 
stall  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  top,  a  few  inches  square  covered 
with  a  thick  plank  of  wood  with  perforations  in  it :  the  stall  must  be 
paved  so  as  to  have  a  descent  into  this  drain,  which  must  likewise  have 
a  suitable  declivity  into  the  conducting  one,  which  is  made  to  join  cither 
with  a  small  grate  or  not  as  the  principal  drains  may  be  covend  oroptn. 
The  perforated  plank  must  be  made  to  take  oiT,  so  that  the  drain  may 
occasionally  be  washed  and  swept  clean  out. 
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wasted,  but  from  the  formation  of  tlie  rack  not  be- 
ing pcrpentiiciiiar  they  are  apt  to  get  into  the  horse*S 
eyes  and  ears,  which  is  sometimes  attended  with 
dangerous  consequences  :  besides,  by  tliis  method, 
much  more  hay  can  be  stuffed  into  the  racks  tiian 
what  is  necessary  at  one  time  ;  (and  which  is  too  pre* 
vaiUng  a  practice ;)  consequently  much  is  pulled  down 
and  wasted.  But  such  evils  are  removed  by  the  new 
approved  system  of  putting  up  racks  and  mangers, 
which  is  executed  in  the  following  manner : — The 
angle  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  stall  and  on  the 
left  side  of  the  horse  is  filled  up  with  a  perpendicu- 
lar rack  with  a  box  fixed  to  the  bottom,  sparred 
across  so  as  to  admit  the  hay  seeds  ;  as  much  of  the 
angle  may  be  taken  in  as  will  form  a  lack  large 
enough  to  hold  a  sufficiency  of  hay  for  a  horse  one 
night :  on  the  other  side  of  the  stall  is  fixed  a  move- 
able box  for  holdinrr  oats,  about  14  inches  wide  and 
18  inches  long.  (See  the  corners  of  the  stalls  in 
the  plan.)  A  stable  should  not  be  too  dark,  as  it  is 
bad  for  the  eyes  of  horses  ;  however,  light  must  not 
he  admitted  by  open  windows,  but  by  means  of  glass. 
Tiie  proper  temperature  of  a  stable  is  no  less  neces- 
sary than  that  of  a  fattening  byre,  although  more 
ditHcult  to  hit  upon,  as  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  out 
the  degree  of  heat  necessary  for  animals  daily  ex- 
posed  in  various  ways  to  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther,  as  for  those  which  may  be  doomed  to  stand  con- 
stantly in  the  house.  However,  as  warmth  is  congenial 
to  the  horse,  he  ought  rather  to  be  kept  in  that  state 
than  otherwise,  although  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  extend  it  to  such  a  degree  upon  the  common  daily 
drudge  as  upon  the  more  delicate  hackney,  hunter, 
or  racer.* 

•  See  inori'  of  ilic  above  in  ihe  chapter  on  llic  Managcircnt  of  floibti. 
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HEMARKS  OS  THE  I'llECEDINC  TABLE. 

As  I  conceive  tlie  preceding  table  not  to  be  expli- 
cit enough  as  to  the  proper  distinction  of  age,  among 
the  different  kinds  of  animals  there  noticed,  it  may 
conseijuently  be  expedient  to  annex  a  few  additional 
remarks  on  the  subject. 

house's  age. 
There  are  vaiious  ways  of  knowing  a  horse's  age, 
but  that  which  is  most  certain  is  by  the  teeth.  A 
ibal  or  colt,  when  foaled,  has  no  teeth,  bnt  in  the 
course  of  a  week  tour  appear,  which  are  called  nip- 
pers or  pincers  ;  shortly  after 'follow  other  four,  nam- 
ed separators,  and  in  three  or  four  months  the  four 
corner  teeth  push  out ;  and  thus  continue  the  twelve 
colt  tCL-tli  in  front  of  the  mouth,  until  the  colt  is 
two  and  a  half  or  three  years  old,*  according  as  he 
is  kept,  when  he  casts  two  above  and  two  below,  and 
receives  four  new  pincers,  with  black  deep  holes  in 
their  extremities.  When  coming  four  years  old,  the 
four  separators  are  replaced  in  the  same  manner  by 
new  ones  ;  and  at  four  and  a  half  or  live  years  old 
the  remaining  four  corner  teeth  are  renewed ;  and 
in  a  short  time  a  black  speck  appears  in  the  centre 
of  the  extremities  of  these  teeth,  which  being  just 
perceptible,  the  horse  is  known  to  be  five  years  old  : 
during  this  year  four  tusks  appear  behind  the  teeth, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  two  under  tusks  is  like- 

*  Fruin  a  cuU'k  leelh  remaining  go  long  statiouiry,  ^eaC  impositiunn 
as  10  age  are  practised,  by  ihe  jockey  calling  colli  either  one  or  two  ypatR 
old  as  he  finds  il  to  «uit  hia  cuEtomer  :  this,  however,  may  be  checked 
ill  [he  folIowiriB  raanncr  :  "  A  yearling  colt  has  a  rough  soft  coat,  rc- 
aernbling  that  of  a  walcr  spaniel,  and  the  hair  of  the  inane  and  tail  feels 
like  flav,  Biid  hanga  like  a  rope  unlwistcd  ;"  wherena  a  colt  of  two  years 
hiis  ■  Hat  coat,  straight  caia,  anil  mane  and  tail  rebniihliug  more  a  full- 
giown  horse. 

f  It  must  he  rcmurkcd  thai  all  horeee  liitve  not  four  tuaka  ;  ii\<ki:>i.^ 
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wise  a  sure  indication  that  the  horse  is  coming  five 
years  old,  notwithstanding  that  the  colt  teeth  may 
not  be  all  shed  as  above  remarked.  M'hen  coming 
six  years  old,  the  holes  formerly  noticed  in  the  two 
under  pincers  fill  up,  leaving  a  black  spot ;  and 
between  six  and  seven  the  two  middle  and  two 
corner  teetli  fill  up  in  the  same  manner ;  so  that 
when  a  horse  is  seven  3'ears  of  age  his  teeth  are  all 
liilly  grown,  and  the  "  mark  of  month"  distinctly  seen 
throughout  the  whole  teeth.  At  eight  the  mark  will 
have  mostly  disappeared,  and  the  teetii  will  be  smootli 
andeven ;'  after  which  time  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  a 
horse's  age.  The  tusks  and  situation  of  the  teeth  are  J 
now  the  only  sure  guides.  "For  the  tusks  the  purchas-  I 
er  must  with  his  finger  feel  the  inside  of  them  from  1 
the  point  quite  to  the  gum.  If  the  tusk  be  pointed 
flat,  and  has  two  httle  channels  withinside,  he  may  be 
certain  the  horse  is  not  old,  and  at  the  utmost'  only 
coming  ten.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  the  two 
channels  are  reduced  to  one,  which  after  twelve  is 
quite  gone,  and  the  tusks  are  as  round  within  as  they 
arc  without ;  he  has  no  guide  then  but  the  situation 
of  the  teeth.  The  longest  teetli  are  not  always  a 
sign  of  the  greatest  age,  but  their  hanging  over  and 
pushing  forward,  as  their  meeting  perpendicularly  is 
a  certain  token  of  youth.  When  horses  are  young, 
their  teeth  meet  perpendicularly,  but  grow  longer 
and  push  tbrward  with  age  j  besides,  the  mouth  of  a 
young  horse  is  very  fleshy  within  in  the  palate,  and 

iDire  mtal  Trcqucnll^f  has  none,  sometimes  two  under  ones,  and  ■  hone 
taoatly  four,  but  likewiu  soniclimes  only  two  under  onen :  tusks  are  sel- 
dom full-grown  until  the  horse  is  six  years  old,  whfii  they  are  white 
and  &harp ;  but  as  he  advances  in  age  they  get  yellow  and  round  at  the 
lop.  A  horse  lias  twenty-four  grinders  or  double  teeth,  which  aSbrd  no 
assistance  in  knowing  the  age. 

*  It  is  tlie  marks  of  the  under  teeth  that  are  above  alluded  lo,  as  thow 
of  the  upper  ones  frequently  remain  until  the  twelfth  year. 
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his  lips  are  firm  and  hard :  on  the  contrary,  tiie  in- 
side of  an  old  horse's  moutli  is  lean  both  above  and 
below,  and  seems  only  to  have  the  skin  upon  tho 
bones.  The  lips  are  soft,  and  easy  to  turn  up  witli 
the  hand."*  Very  old  horses  have  generally  large 
tongues,  which  cause  them  to  foam  much  at  the 
mouth,  particularly  when  eating  oats. 

AGE  OF  NEAT-CATTLE. 

It  may  be  observed  by  the  preceding  table,  that 
neat-cattle  cast  no  teeth  until  two  years  old,  but 
they  are  in  general  turned  of  that  age  before  the 
first  two  new  teeth  appear;  and  ip  every  succeeding 
year  thereafter  until  five  years  old  two  old  teeth  are 
replaced  by  two  new  ones,  when  they  are  termed 
full-mouthed ;  but  in  fact,  they  are  not  properly  su 
until  six  years  old,  tlie  two  corner  teeth  being  the 
last  that  were  shed  are  not  fully  up  until  this  period. 
When  such  marks  of  distinguishing  the  age  of  neat- 
cattle  become  uncertain,  the  horns  (of  such  as  have 
them)  will  render  assistance  in  most  cases,  although 
not  always.f  At  three  years  old  there  may  be  ob- 
served small  pieces  on  the  tip  of  the  horns,  which  fall 
off,  being  the  last  part  of  the  original  ones  ;  so  that 
they  are  now  completely  smooth  and  new  ;  and  about 
this  time  a  wrinkle  or  circle  is  formed  at  the  root  of 
the  horn,  of  which  an  additional  one  appears  every 
succeeding  year ;  consetjuently  the  age.  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  number  of  wrinkles.! 

■  Complete  Graiier,  p.  xxi. 

t  ll  is  a  common  practire  anioEig  cattle-jobbers  lo  cisp  or  61e  off  such 
wrinldn ;  which  may  be  easily  known,  an  it  illcflgureB  the  shape,  anil 
leaves  a  rmighnesE  which  docs  not  appear  upou  the  natural  outside. 

X  There  seems  to  be  a  ditFerencc  of  opinion  whether  or  not  a  proper 
circle  ii  formed  the  third  year,  but  it  is  more  generally  believed  that  it  i*. 
although  the  fuUowiug  is  a  striking  exception  :  "  Uxcu  have  a  tempo- 
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AGE  OF  SHEEP. 

In  the  table  it  will  appear  that  sheep  at  one  year  old 
get  two  new  teeth  ;  it  is  however  in  general  fourteen 
to  fifteen  months  before  this  takes  place,  and  they 
renew  two  every  subsequent  year,  until  turned  of 
three  years^old,  when  they  are  called  full-mouthed. 
It  may  also  be  noticed  in  the  table,  that  although  the 
teeth  of  the  sheep  undergo  no  change  after  they  are 
three-shear,  to  speak  technically,  yet  there  are  two 
of  the  original  teeth  not  changed,  w^hich  are  broad 
ones  in  the  centre  of  the  others.  Some  are,  however, 
of  opinion  that  these  two  are  shed  also ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance of  hogs  losing  their  broad  or  middle  teeth 
while  put  upon  turnips,  and  never  getting  such  pro- 
perly replaced  with  new  ones,  would  plainly  dictate 
that  these  were  intended  to  be  stationary  from  the 
beginning.* 

raneous  set  of  horns^  which  give  place  at  three  years  old  to  a  permanent 
pair^  which  produce  a  circle  every  succeeding  year;  so  that  by  counting 
three  years  for  the  point  of  eiUier  of  the  horns^  and  a  year  for  each 
circle,  the  age  is  gained."  (See  filaine*8  Domestic  Treatise.)  Hence  an 
ox  with  one  circle  will  be  four  years  old,  whereas  he  is  more  generally 
termed  only  three  years  old. 

*  I  shoidd  suppose  it  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  neat-cattle  and 
sheep  have  no  teeth  in  front  upon  the  upper  jaw  as  the  horse  tribe  have, 
and  that  the  former  chew  the  cud,  but  the  latter  do  not. 
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CHAPTER  L 

HORSES. 

« 

SECTION  L 

The  horse^  from  the  earliest  accounts,  seems  to  have  been 
a  native  of  roost  parts  of  Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa*  In 
some  parts  of  South  America  numerous  herds  of  them  are 
to  be  found  running  wild,  in  a  state  of  nature;  which  is  said 
to  have  originated  from  a  few  being  put  on  shore  by  the 
Spaniards  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago.  It  is  generally 
supposed,  by  most  writers  on  this  subject,  that  the  original 
breed  of  horses  in  Britain  consisted  of  two  sorts,  viz.  the 
blood  and  black  draught  kind,  although  Mr*  Culley,  (in  his 
Treatise  on  Live  Stock)  from  the  striking  disproportion 
between  the  large  draught  horse,  18  hands  high,  and  the 
small  Highland  pony,  not  more  than  9  hands,  is  inclined 
to  suppose  that  there  are  at  least  three  distinct  breeds, 
making  the  Shetland  pony  the  third.  This  is  a  natural 
enough  conclusion ;  yet  when  we  reflect  upon  the  efiect 
and  change  which  the  difierent  soils  and  climates  make  up- 
on the  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  the  difference  of  size 
in  the  above-mentioned  horses  is  not  so  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  But  as  to  the  origin  and  distinct  breeds  of  this 
useful  animal,  I  must  here  forbear  entering  into  particulars, 
it  being  somewhat  foreign  to  the  present  treatise.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  we  have  already  such  a  variety  of  them,  that  by 
judicious  crossing  and  good  management  we  may  soon  be 
in  possession  of  an  animal  fully  competent  for  all  the  or* 
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dinary  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  desired. 
This  point,  I  sliould  suppose,  is  already  accomplished  in 
some  counties,  although  very  defective  in  others.     That 
breed  of  horses,  which  of  late  has  arrived  at  the  greatest 
perfection,  is  the  blood  kind ;  from  the  best  of  causes,  viz. 
that  the  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  them,  not  only 
in  improving  the  blood  by  judicious  crossing,  but  in  mak- 
ing the  most  of  that  blood  by  a  due  and  strict  attention  to 
proper  management.      It  is  here  where  the  greatest  error 
still  remains  to  be  rectified  in  most  of  the  other  kinds  :  for 
I  have  met  with  some  good  horses  in  almost  all  the  differ- 
ent counties  both  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  in  such 
parts  of  those  counties  where  a  superior  mode  of  manage- 
ment happened  to  be  adopted,  the  difference  of  symmetry, 
strength,  and  action  were  so  striking,  that  I  have  frequently 
been  at  great  pains  to  trace  the  cause,  and  have  almost  in- 
variably found  it  to  be  different  from  what  any  stranger 
might  reaisonably  have  conjectured;  viz.  that  instead:  of 
being  a  distinct  race  of  horses,  they  were  the  same,  only 
placed  imder  a  better  master.    For  example,  send  a  farmer 
from  Scotland,  or  even  some  of  the  counties  in  England 
(who  has  been  accustomed  to  rear  horses)  into  Yorkshire, 
and  give  him  one  of  the  best  breeding  farms  there,  with  a 
stock  of  good  mares  and  entire  horses ;  allow  him  to  follow 
the  system  to  which  he  was  formerly  accustomed  in  rear- 
ing ;  and  mark  the  figure  which  his  stud  would  make  iathe 
field  a  few*years  hence :  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  would 
not  be  acknowledged  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  Yorkshire 
horses.     But,  to  bring  the  matter  nearer  home  and  more  to 
the  point,  take  a  farmer  from  some  parts  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  place  him  in  Lanarkshire,  under  similar 
circumstances  as  above ;  would  he  produce  for  the  cart  or 
plough  a  stock  equal  to  his  neighbour's  ?  or  would  they  be 
taken,  for  Clydesdale  horses  when  sent  to  market?  It  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  they  would  not,  or  at  least  would  be 
clearly  recognised  as  being  of  an  inferior  cast.      Allowing, 
therefore,  that  such  a  change  can  be  effected  in  two  or  three 
years  by  bad  treatment,  what  would  a  continuance  of  such 
produce  in   half  a  century?    The  kind  of  horses  which 
should  claim  the  farmer's  attention,  are  the  draught  and 
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rtding  species ;  and  it  is  to  these  only  that  I  intend  at  pre- 
sent to  turn  my  attention. 

The  former,  in  proving  useful  to  the  farmer,  should  pos- 
sess strength,  activity,  hardiness,  true  draught,  and  a  sound 
constitution;  while  the  requisites  for  the  hitter  are  hardiness, 
good  action,  well  performed,*  done  with  ease  both  to  the 
horse  and  rider;  and  strength  sufficiently  master  of  the 
weight  intended  to  be  carried.  It  may  soon  be  ascertained 
whether  or  not  a  horse  possesses  all  these  good  properties, 
except  hardiness,  for  which  time  and  experience  are  the 
best  proof,  and  whose  only  substitute  is  the  paying  of  pro- 
per attention  to  symmetry;  viz.  by  seeing. that  the  carcass 
is  not  too  heavy  for  the  legs,  that  the  body  is  not  too  long 
for  the  height,  that  the  head  and  neck  are  clear  of  lumber, 
and  that  too  much  day-light  is  not  shown  between  the  belly 
and  the  ground.  As  to  the  proper  size  of  a  horse,  this 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  purpose  for 
n^hich  he  is  designed.  The  middle  size,  from  14^  to  15^ 
hands,  is  preferable  for  riding  or  ordinary  farm  purposes; 
while  I  would  give  a  decided  preference  to  such  as  are 
from  16  to  17  hands  (proportionably  made)  for  waggons,  or 
for  ploughing  heavy  stiff  clay  soils,  which  two  middle-sized 
horses  are  not  able  to  perform  with  the  ease  requisite  for 
durability.  The  proper  shapes  of  a  horse  will  nearly  hold 
good  throughout  all  the  different  kinds;  such  as  a  small 
head;  fine  muzzle,  and  wide  nostrils;  prominent  cheerful 
eyes;  small  sharp-pointed  ears,  placed  near  together,  having 
a  quick  movementf  back  and  forward ;  the  neck  rising 
from  the  shoulder  with  a  gentle  curve,  and  neatly  joined  to 
the  head ;  shoulders  lying  well  back  ;i  short  back,  the  tail 
being  set  on  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  it;  long  quarters 
shortly  coupled  to  the  ribs ;  broad  straight  loins ;  round 

*  See  section  vi. 

•f  Throwing  the  ears  sharply  back,  with  a  slight  gloom,  frequently  indicates 
hardiness. 

\  The  shoulders  lying  weU  back  are  more  essential  for  a  saddle  horse  than 
a  draught  one ;  for  when  the  former  has  an  upright  shoulder  he  throws  the 
saddle  forward,  by  which  means  he  carries  his  rider  either  upon  the  shoulder, 
or  forward,  past  the  line  of  it ;  in  either  of  which  situations,  the  horse  will 
not  be  so  able  to  recover  from  a  stumble,  but  will  most  frequently  be  brought 
upon  his  knecf. 
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l)0(ly,  with  a  deep  chest,  being  neither  too  wide  nor  narrow; 
strong  muscular  thighs,  tapering  gradually  until  they  meet^ 
with  clean,  flat,  sinewy,  bony  legs ;  short  pastern  joints ; 
and  circular  hoofs,  wide  at  the  heel.  The  horses  answer- 
ing nearest  to  the  above  shapes  are  the  Yorkshire  hunters 
or  carriage  horses. 

It  may  not  be  foreign  to  my  present  design  to  take  a 
summary  view  of  the  different  kinds  of  horses  in  Britain 
which  are  most  nearly  connected  with  agricultural  pur- 
poses, so  that  a  person  judging  of  their  respective  qualities 
may  be  the  better  able  to  select  the  kind  most  suitable  for 
the  particular  situation  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 

THE  HEAVY  BLACK  HORSES. 

This  breed  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  draught 
kind,  and  are  now  principally  bred  in  the  mfdland  counties 
of  England,  particularly  Leicestershire,  Staffordshire^ 
Warwickshire,  and  Derbyshire,  where  the  teams  mostly 
consi^  of  mares,  which  are  principally  kept  breedings 
the  male  produce  being  sold  to  dealers  who  attend  fairs  in 
those  counties  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  into  the  south 
and  western  districts,  (to  supply  farmers  and  waggoners) 
where  valuable  teams  of  them  are  to  be  found.  Most  at- 
tention seems  to  be  paid  to  this  breed  in  Leicestershire  and 
Derbyshire.  They  are  generally  from  15  to  16^  hands 
high,  heavily  made,  and  naturally  slow,  but  well  calculated 
for  heavy  draughts,  such  as  ploughihg  stiff  clay  land,  and 
drawing  waggons.  Their  greatest  imperfection,  in  point 
of  shape,  is,  that  their  legs  are  generally  round,  with  much 
superfluous  hair  and  flesh  upon  them;  which  is  the  prin^ 
cipal  cause  of  their  being  so  subject  to  the  malanders*  and 
grease.  But  there  is  a  description  of  black  horses,  with 
broad  shanks  and  a  moderate  proportion  of  hair,  which  « 
have  good  action,  and  are  much  hardier  than  those  already 
described.  The  difference  of  these  two  kinds  of  horses  is 
more  likely  to  have  arisen  from  having  been  reared  upon 

*  Malanden  is  a  kind  of  scurvy  and  grease  to  which  th)  abore  detcripl^ 
of  legs  are  subject ;  which  may  be  prevented  by  cutting  the  hair  dote  t^ 
skin,  and  keeping  the  leg  clean  by  washing  with  soap  and 
urine. 
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different  soils,  with  avariation  of  climate,  than  from  u  cross. 
The  black  stallion  was  very  fashionable  in  Dumfries-shire, 
Lanarkshire,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  about  20  years 
ago :  so  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  mixture  of  that  heavy 
blood  stilt  remains  in  those  quarters,  and  even  in  our  famous 
Clydesdale  tribe,  so  much  noted  for  their  trueness  in 
draught. 

CLEVELAND  BAYS. 

These  derive  their  name  from  their  colour,  and  from 
being  principally  bred  in  the  district  of  Cleveland  in  York- 
shire. They  are  likewise  reared  in  several  parts  of  Nor- 
thumberland atld  Durham,  and  are  supposed  to  be  a  cross 
between  some  blood  horses  imported  and  the  original 
breed  of  Yorkshire.  They  are  mostly  of  a  good  size,  and 
are  strong,  hardy,  active,  and  well  jiroportioiied,  and  are 
best  calculated  for  work  requiring  much  effort  and  dispatch; 
as  a  proof  of  which,  Mr.  CuUey  states  that  "three  horses 
carry  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coals,  travel  60  miles  in  21i 
hours,  without  any  other  rest  than  two  or  three  baits  upon 
the  road,  and  freijuently  perform  this  four  times  a  week." 
This  is  certainly  an  evident  mark  of  durability,  and  is  so 
much  for  a  spark  of  blood  and  Yorkshire  treatment:  it 
likewise  verifies  the  saying  among  the  hnotriug  onf«,  that 
"blood  always  tells  at  the  long  run." 

bUFFOLK  PINCHE>. 

These  horses  are  rather  of  a  small  size,  being  from  14 
to  15  hands  high,  and  are  generally  of  a  sorrel  or  chesnut 
colour,  with  white  faces.  In  point  of  symmetry,  they  may 
justly  be  deemed  far  deficient.  They  have  coarse  heavy 
heads,  ears,  as  it  were,  made  for  cropping,  low  shoulders, 
long  deep  bodies,*  and  short  round  legs.  They  are,  how- 
ever, noted  for  good  walkers  and  trotters,  and  are  ijuite 
proverbial  for  true  draught  and  hardiness,  which  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  usefulness  and  speed  are  not  always  ac- 
companied with  true  shapes.      1  have  seen  these   animals 

'  dutrki  uf  dunbility  which  ihe  SuOulk  hunwa 

rwl  tniK-hof  ihcir  tncril,  it  being  utiivcrsHlly 

.dinjvDMtib  far  iinilFrguing  fHtrgtir. 
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pulling  upon  their  knees,  for  anxiety  to  take  their  draught 
along  with  them.  Mr.  Lawrence  very  justly  remarks,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Horses,  vol.  i.  page  296,  that  "  their  supcri* 
ority  over  all  other  horses,  at  drawing  dead  pulls,  is,  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure,  owing  to  early  training,  as  in  no 
country  is  so  much  pride  taken  in  teaching  horses  to  draw ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  a  team  of  Suffolk  horses,  the 
signal  being  given,  will  all  down  upon  their  knees,  and 
leave  nothing  behind  them  that  is  within  the  power  of  flesh 
and  blood  to  draw  away."  These  horses  are  indeed  truly 
deceiving ;  for  in  the  stable  they  have  a  most  sluggish  ap- 
pearance, but  in  the  cart  or  plough  they  assume  a  different 
aspect.  For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  farming,  this  breed 
is  particularly  well  adapted. 

CLYDESDALE  BREED. 

This  species  of  horses  is  equally  hardy  as  any  yet  men- 
tioned; and  ^perhaps  a  more  useRil  animal  of  the  kind  is 
nowhere  to  be  met  with.  Some  of  them  are  very  plain  in 
their  shapes,  while  Others  are  not  so,  but  possess  much  the 
appearance  of  the  heavy  black  breed  in  symmetry;  and,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  stallions  of  that  breed  were  quite 
the  rage  some  years  ago  in  Lanarkshire :  the  present  race 
of  Clydesdale  horses  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  heavy  blacks  and  the  common  Scotch  mares ; 
which  has  proven  a  judicious  one.  They  vary  much  in  size, 
being  from  14^  to  16^  hands  high,  and  are  of  different 
colours,  viz.  gray,  brown,  and  black,  with  a  broad  clean 
shank  free  from  superfluous  hair. 

Dr.  Coventry  states  them  to  be  "  an  useful  description  of 
horses  of  a  suitable  size,  (generally  weighing  about  nine 
hundred  pounds,  and  being  rather  under  fifteen  hands 
high,)  plain,  but  not  without  mettle,  strong,  docile,  and 
seldom  ever  known  to  be  restive,  and  of  a  mixed  origin  J 


»• 


*  Mr.  Gulley  states  that  ^'  they  are  said  to  have  been  produced  by  a  cross 
betwixt  the  mares  of  the  common  Scotch  kind  and  six  coach  horses,  (all  stal. 
lions)  brought  from  Flanders  by  a  Duke  of  Hamilton,  about  one  hundred 
years  ago.** 
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OLD  ENGLISH  DRAUGHT  BREED. 

This  is  Still  a  favourite  breed  in  Leicestershire  and  North- 
amptonshire. They  are  remarkable  for  beauty,  symmetry, 
strength,  and  hardiness ;  and  from  the  attention  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  these  animals,  they  have 
now  arrived  at  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  therefore 
no  flattery  to  style  them  "  a  model  of  a  horse."  They  fre- 
quently bring  high  prices,  and  are  found  to  be  very  useful 
in  harness. 

SCOTCH  GALLOWAYS. 

They  are  of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  and  their  origin  not 
easily  traced,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  only 
natives  of  Galloway,  and  to  have  received  a  cross  with  the 
Spanish  horses  when  a  part  of  their  invincible  Armada  was 
shipwrecked  upon  those  shores.  This  breed  of  horses  is 
falling  much  off  from  want  of  attention  to  suitable  crossing. 
It  is  now  as  rare  to  meet  with  a  good  one  as  it  was  formerly 
to  meet  with  a  bad  one ;  for  they  were,  at  one  period,  uni- 
versally noted  for  activity  and  hardiness,  from  their  per-^ 
forming  long  journeys  in  a  day  with  very  inferior  treatment 
and  bad  horsemen.  They  prevail  mostly  in  Caithness, 
Shetland,  Orkney,  and  the  Western  Isles,  and  are  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  much  mixed  with  foreign  blood  when  -the 
Danes  had  frequent  communication  with  those  parts.  The 
Islay  ponies  were  in  great  request  a  few  years  ago,  and  in- 
deed very  justly;  for  they  were  of  a  superior  cast,  and  showed 
much  blood,  not  only  in  their  appearance,  but  in  action  and 
durability.  For  the  weight  they  were  masters  of,  better 
hackneys*  wefe  not  to  be  met  with.  The  Scotch  ponies, 
in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  may  justly  be  deemed  a 
useless  race  for  agricultural  purposes ;  but,  in  some  parts 

*  The  superiority  of  the  Islay  ponies,  »  few  yean  ago,  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  of  Shawfield*s  attention  in  introducing  proper  stal- 
lions into  that  island ;  which  of  late  has  not  been  attended  to :  consequently 
the  breed  is  much  faUen  off,  and  a  good  pony  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  But 
from  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  present  principal  proprietor  of  the  island  in- 
clining towards  that  animal,  it  may  be  expected  that  in  a  very  few  years  the 
celebrity  of  the  liby  pony  will  be  re-established. 
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of  the  Highlands,  when  taking  a  view  of  the  elevated 
patches  of  land  necessary  to  be  cultivated  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  inhabitants,  connected  with  the  keep  attainable  for 
those  animals,  I  should  like  to  know  the  kind  of  horse  that 
would  better  supply  their  place. 

WELSH  PONIES. 

This  race  of  horses  resembles  so  much  the  Scotch  gallo- 
ways, that  nothing  further  remains  necessary  to  be  said 
about  them.  They  are  small,  hardy,  in  general  quick  and 
durable  travellers,*  and  of  various  colours.  How  and 
when  those  small  breeds  were  introduced  into  the  High* 
lands  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  I  know  not ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  through  a  wise  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, as  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  their  respective 
situations;  and  to  abandon  them  with  a  view  of  introducing 
a  more  suitable  species,  would,  in  all  probability,  prove  a 
fruitless  attempt  There  is,  however,  ample  scope  for  im- 
provement by  judicious  crossing.f 

Although  I  have  now  given  a  short  description  of  seve- 
ral kinds  of  liorses,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  various  species  of  those  kinds,  which  would  be  an  end- 
less task  to  attempt  here  to  describe.  Indeed,  I  conceive 
it  beyond  the  power  of  research,  having  frequently  bought 
horses  in  both  England  and  Scotland,  without  being  able 
to  trace  the  proper  root  from  whence  they  sprung.  These 
mixed  breeds  are,  however,  most  prevalent  on  the  borders 
of  counties  and  places  of  easy  access  to  different  kinds. 
For  instance,  in  the  lower  parts  of  Annandale,  bordering 
upon  England,  you'will  find  a  mixture  of  English,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  and  Irish.  From  repeated  crossings,  it  is  naturid 
to  conclude  that  some  of  the  present  breed  are  a  composi- 
tion of  the  whole ;  and  if  the  pedigrees  of  such  could  be 
made  out,  they  would  far  exceed  in  length  the  long-winded 

*  I  once  rode  a  pony  of  the  above  breed,  about  thirteen  handi  high,  for  about 
ten  years :  he  lived  till  near  thirty  years  of  age,  and  when  abont  twenty  years 
old,  he  thought  nothing  of  performing  a  journey  of  fifty  miles  in  one  day,  with 
twelve  stone  upon  his  back ;  which  seemed  only  to  operate  upon  his  constitu- 
tion as  gentle  exercise. 

•f-  A  thorough  bred  horse  with  much  bone,  or  a  Yorkshire  hunter  with 
much  blood,  might  answer  best  for  improving  the  pony  race. 
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puffs  generally  given  of  blood  stallions.  But  this  being  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it,  but 
proceed  to  explain  one  of  the  most  essential  points  (Man- 
agement) under  the  following  heads ;  viz.  Breeding,  Rear- 
ing, and  Treatment  during  service;  and  conclude  the  chap- 
ter by  explaining  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  the  most 
prev^ent  diseases,  with  preventives  and  cures  annexed. 

SECTION  II. 

BREEDING. 

This  being  the  first  step  essential  in  the  management  of 
#  horses,  it  ought  first  to  claim  the  farmer's  attention.  Al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  commendable  to  extend  this  pro- 
cess to  any  length  in  some  situations,  yet  there  are  compa- 
ratively few,  where  one  or  more  horses  may  not  be  annual- 
ly reared  to  advantage.  Taking  it  for  grunted  then,  that 
the  breeder  has  fully  in  view  the  kind  of  produce  he 
wishes,  and  consequently  chosen  his  males  and  females 
accordingly,*  he  must  next  calculate  [should  the  mare  be 
intended  to  work  during  her  pregnancy)  at  what  period  he 
can  best  spare  her  a  little  from  work,  as  this  is  necessary  a 
few  days  before,  and  at  least  ten  days  after  foaling;  which 
periodf  should  be  as  soon  after  the  commencement  of  grass 
as  possible;  for  early  foals  stand  the  winter  best,  and  gene- 
rally make  superior  horses,  from  their  not  being  so  liable 
to  receive  a  check  the  first  winter.  But  should  the  mare 
not  be  intended  for  work,  or  can  be  spared  by  putting  an- 
other in  her  place  when  she  is  about  to  foal,  let  the  com- 
mencement of  grass  be  the  standing  rule  for  having  the 
foal  dropped,  that  being  the  best  and  most  natural  food  for 
the  supply  of  milk.  The  mare  should  be  in  good  condition 
when  put  to  the  horse,  without  being  too  fat,  otherwise  a 
risk  will  be  run  of  being  disappointed  of  a  foal.  During  the 
time  of  gestation  she  may  have  gentle  work,  such  as  light 

*  If  an  impntvcinent  ii  u  be  stlempled  by  omniag,  ace  rcnmrka  in  tho 
chkptnr  on  ihM  nihjtct. 

■f  The  ubovo  period'!  arrival  may  be  known  by  the  end  of  die  eleventh 
mouth  aflvr  the  roaro  has  taken  the  harwi  or  mthrr  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
monlh  after  the  lait  lime  she  reccired  thi'  lionv. 
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ploughing ;  but  never  on  any  account  to  be  allowed  to  feel 
stress  or  fatigue :  blows  and  frights  must  also  be  strenu^ 
ously  avoided.  If  the  mare  is  an  idle  one,  she  ought  not 
to  be  pastured  with  colts,  for  they  would  be  apt  to  tease 
her  so  much  as  to  cause  the  loss  of  both  the  expected  off- 
spring and  mother.  When  the  mare  is  allowed  to  run 
constantly  out,  she  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  shed  to 
run  into  during  winter  or  stormy  weather,  as  being  expos- 
ed to  much  cold  and  wet  is  liable  to  bring  on  a  weakness 
in  the  loins,  which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  abortion** 
A  little  dry  food  is  also  necessary  in  winter :  in  short,  the 
breeding  mare  should  always  be  kept  in  good  condition, 
but  not  fat,  particularly  near  the  time  of  foaling;  at  which 
period  she  should  be  carefully  watched  late  and  early,  to 
prevent  the  foal  from  being  smothered  in  the  bed,  or-any 
other  unforeseen  accident  which  might  occur.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  guard  against  loss  and  reflection,  let  some 
person  always  attend  the  mare,  if  possible,  while  in  the  act 
of  foaling.  By  adhering  strictly  to  what  has  been  already 
stated  on  this  subject,  I  should  gladly  hope  that  the  breed- 
er will  be  fully  recompensed  for  his  attention,  by  having, 
at  the  end  of  eleven  months,  (nine  times  in  ten)  a 
healthy  nursing  mother  with  a  promising  offspring.  The 
foal,  strictly  speaking,  may  now  be  said  to  be  bred:  the 
next  tning,  tlierefore,  in  succession,  is  the  proper  treatment 
during  the  time  of  rearing. 

SECTION  III. 

REARING. 

During  this  period,  every  thing  depends  on  making  a 
horse  have  a  good  constitution,  and  master  of  the  work  for 
which  he  is  designed.  This  is  the  time  to  make  the  animal 
pay  for  th^  trouble  and  expense  which  may  be  incurred  be- 
fore he  be  able  to  work  or  taken  to  market.  This  is  the 
time  to  avoid  blemishes  and  farriers'  bills  :  in  short,  this  is 
the  time  either  to  make  a  horse,  or  only  the  shadow  of  one. 

*  Dr.  Coventry  very  justly  remarks,  that  *•*'  poriiaps  to  this  accident  the 
very  fat  females  are  liable  in  the  beginnin^^  and  towards  the  tenmnalioii,  and 
the  very  thin  ones  about  the  middle  period  of  pregnancy.** 


REAHiNG. 

The  mare,  immetiiiitely  after  I'ualiiigj  should  receive  a  lukc- 
wnrm  draught  of  meal  and  water,  and  a  mash  of  bran  occa- 
!iionnlly  for  a  day  or  two.  She  must  be  well  fed  during  the 
whole  period  of  nursing ;  nothing  being  better  than  a  good 
pasture  full  of  white  clover,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  wa- 
ter. Should  the  situation  be  exposed,  a  shed  should  be 
erected  {as  I  have  already  recommended)  and  the  mare  ac- 
customed to  go  into  it;  which  she  will  soon  do  in  cold 
nights,  for  the  safety  of  her  foal.  It  may  be  prudent  iii 
some  cases  {particularly  when  the  mare  foals  early  in  the 
spring,  and  the  climate  is  subject  to  frost  in  that  season)  to 
put  the  mare  and  foal  into  some  stable,  loose,  every  night 
for  ten  days,  until  the  foal  has  gained  some  strength,  and 
Uie  mare  thoroughly  recovered.  It  sometimes  Imppen^^ 
that  young  mares  are  ticklish  in  letting  their  foals  suck  at 
first,  and  likewise  that  some  foals,  although  apparently 
sucking,  do  not  draw  milk.  The  former  may  be  remedied 
by  holding  the  mare*  for  two  or  three  times  until  the  foal 
suck;  and  the  latter  by  putting  the  teat  into  the  foal's 
mouth,  and  drawing  tlie  milk  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
At  tile  expiration  often  or  fourteen  days,  the  mare  may  be 
put  to  light  gentle  work,  if  necessary,  always  avoiding 
heavy  pulls  and  long  hours,  as  the  latter  will  prevent  the 
foal  from  getting  a  sufficiency  of  milk  at  regular  intervals, 
while  the  former  will  furnTsh  it  with  milk  warmed  above 
the  natural  temperature,  which  is  equally  injurious.f  The 
foal  ought  to  be  weaned  when  about  six  months  old,  and 
kept  running  loose  in  a  house  with  a  low  rack  and  manger, 
giving  it  cut  grass  or  fine  hay,  with  some  bran  mashes  and 
a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water.  As  soon  as  the  foal  has 
forgot  its  dam,  it  should  be  let  out  during  the  day  Into 
one  of  the  sweetest  pastures ;  but  if  the  day  is  wet  or 
stormy,  it  may  remaui  in  tJie  house.  It  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  give  the  fool  a  little  maslied  oats  every  morn- 
ing before  going  to  grass,  which  would  not  only  assist  its 
growth,  but  prevent  any  bad  effect  from  frosty  water,  grass, 
or  any  other  unsuitable  feeding  to  which  it  might  have  ac- 

*  ShoutJ  ihe  man  be  inclined  w  kidt,  a  '  twitvh'  miut  ba  puc  upon  lier 

t  MilkorihBabavB(l«*criptioiii*Bpt  to  gripe  iIufoBl,  ondreniicr  ii  cugtivs. 
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cess  throughout  the  day ;  and  always,  upon  the  slightest 
appearance  of  costiveness,  it  should  be  supplied  with  some 
boiled  barley  or  bran  mash,  mixed  with  a  little  sulphur  or 
magnesia;  nothing  being  more  essential  to  growth  than 
keeping  the  bowels  open.     But  when  situation  and  climate 
will  permit,  it  would  be  better  to  let  a  foal  run  out  night 
and  day  for  some  time  after  it  is  weaned,  not  forgetting  to 
house  it  before  too  great  a  falling  off  of  the  weather  or 
grass,  and  not  adhering  to  that  too  prevalent  custom  (par* 
ticularly  in  Scotland)  of  letting  the  failure  of  the  foal  dic- 
tate the  time  for  housing.     This  is  a  bad  criterion  to  go 
by,  for  it  very  frequently  happens  that  such  a  falling  oflF, 
however  trifling  it  may  appear  at  the  time,  is  very  difficult 
to  get  the  better  of.     I  have  seen  such  treatment  of  foals 
operate  much  against  the  breeder  in  his  farming  operations, 
and  likewise  severely  against  his  purse  in  a  market :  for  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  he  meets  his  neighbour  at 
the  same  market  with  an  animal  of  a  similar  age  and  breed, 
but  from  quite  an  inferior  sire  and  dam,  which,  although 
it  has  received  no  better  treatment  from  the  time  of  hous- 
ing,'  brings  from  five  to  ten  pounds  more  in  price.     It  is 
then  that  he  is  galled,  and  begins  to  reflect  upon  the  cause, 
which,  if  traced  back,  would  be  found  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  that  his  neighbour,  instead  of  making  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  foal  his  standard  for  housing,  made  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  weather  and  grass  his  guide.     This  rule  will 
hold  good,  although  perhaps  in  a  smaller  degree,  in  all  the 
years  that  may  be  said  to  come  within  the  period  of  rear- 
ing; and  is  equally  applicable  to  all  other  aninfals.     In- 
deed the  slightest  check  of  growth  should  be  strenuously 
guarded  against  in  the  rearing  of  all  young  animals,  whe- 
ther from  hunger,  cold,  or  severe  exercise.     During  the 
first  winter  the  foal  ought  to  have  the  finest  particles  of  the 
provender  selected  for  it.     A  little  mashed  oats  ought  like- 
wise to  be  given,  at  least  once  a  day ;  also  some  succulent 
food,  such  as  a  few  sliced  carrots,  &c.     In  short,  the  foal 
should  have  a  good  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  with  a 
dry  bed,  otherwise  strength  and  symmetry  will  be  out  of 
the  question.     The  first  winter  being  over,  and  as  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  fine  weather  and  grass  was  the  criterion  for 
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housing  the  foal,  let  the  return  of  them  be  the  guide  for 
turning  it  out.  If  the  animal  has  a  right  from  birth  to  turn 
out  very  valuable,  it  ought  to  have  a  feed  of  mashed  oats* 
morning  and  evening  while  at  grass,  as  each  feed  then  will 
pay  doubly  what  it  will  do  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life.  By  thus  feeding,  and  handling  in  the  fields,  it  will  re- 
tain that  docility  which  ought  to  have  been  acquired  by 
such  treatment  during  winter.  This  will  render  the  break- 
ing an  easy  task  for  both  man  and  horse.  The  second 
winter  approaches,  when  the  colt  will  have  gained  such 
strength  and  digestive  powers  as  to  enable  him  to  en- 
dure, with  less  injury,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
live  upon  coarser  food,  if  necessary.  The  further  treat- 
ment therefore  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  breed.  If  the  animal  is  intended  for  the  saddle, 
with  a  dash  of  blood  in  him,  housing  and  treating  as  al- 
ready described  will  be  necessary.  But  if  he  is  of  a  coarse 
stamp,  and  intended  for  draught,  he  must  be  brought  up  a 
little  more  hardly,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  endure  the  bad 
treatment,  and  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  to 
which  the  working  tribe  are  so  liable  from  the  negligence 
of  their  grooms.  Animals  of  the  latter  description  may 
therefore  be  allowed  to  lie  out  night  and  day,  but  not  with- 
out a  shedf  to  run  into  during  the  night  or  wet  weather, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  hay  or  straw  every  morning  and 
evening.  Such  treatment  as  has  been  already  described, 
may  be  continued  during  summer  and  winter,  until  the 
time  of  laying  to  work  or  sending  to  market,  which  must 
be  regulated  according  to  circumstances.  If  for  sale,  the 
age  that  suits  the  market  must  be  the  consideration ;  but 
if  for  work,  the  time  most  suitable  for  that  purpose  wUl  de- 
pend upon  the  kind  of  animal,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended.     Allowing  that  a  small  breed  of  animals  is 

*  Mashed  or  broken  oats  are  preferable  to  whole  ones  in  feeding  any  horse, 
as  the  latter  are  frequently  swallowed  unmasticated,  and  thereby  elude  the 
digestive  powers  and  are  ejected  unbroken.  This  is,  however,  more  frequent- 
ly the  case  with  horses  running  constantly  out,  (their  bellies  being  full  of  slip- 
pery grass)  and  old  and  greedy  horses  fed  with  potato  oats. 

f  Many  young  horses,  from  the  want  of  such  shelter,  and  the  wet  lodging 
in  the  hair,  have  got  a  weakness  in  the  back  or  loins,  from  which  they  have 
never  recovered. 
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sooner  at  perfection  than  a  large  one,  (which  I  am  satis- 
fied is  the  case,)  a  saddle  horse,  if  of  a  small  breeds  may 
be  rpde  gently,  short  journeys,  with  a  light  weight,  whe^ 
four  years  of  age,  put  to  a  moderate  day's  work  at  five, 
and  at  six  he  will  be  master  of  all  the  fatigue  with  which 
he  ought  ever  to  be  tried.  But  if  the  horse  is  of  a  large 
breed,  commence  at  five  years  of  age,  and  so  on  as  above. 
A  work-horse  of  a  small  breed  may  harrow  light  work  half 
a  day*  at  two  years  of  age,  a  short  day  at  tliree,  plough 
light  work  at  four,  cart  and  plough  gently  at  five,  and  be  put 
to  regular  work  at  six  years  of  age.  But  instead,  of  putting 
the  females  of  either  description  so  early  to  work,  I  would 
give  them  the  horse  when  three  years  old :  they  will  then 
rear  a  foal  and  be  ready  for  work  at  five,  which  is  the  most 
proper  age.  This  plan  I  have  tried  with  great  success  even 
with  the  saddle  horse.  The  breaking  of  the  saddle  horse 
ought  to  be  done  by  degrees ;  for  instead  of  letting  him 
nm  wild  until  four  or  five  years  old,  and  then  using  every 
means  of  violence  to  render  him  docile,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case,  he  should  have  a  little  gentle  exercise  with  the 
breaking  tackle  every  winter  from  one  year  old  until 
thoroughly  broke.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  properly, 
a  horse  should  never  be  mounted  too  soon,  however  quiet; 
but  led  about  at  a  lively  walk,  preventing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible breaking  to  a  trot,  as  he  will  otherwise  acquire  that 
insignificant  pace  between  the  two  with  which  the  action. of 
so  many  valuable  horses  is  spoiled.  In  short,  when  teach- 
ing a  horse  any  particular  pace,  it  should  be  done  with  life, 
but  he  should  never  be  put  to  the  extremity  of  that  pace 
until  the  art  is  fully  acquired ;  and  even  then,  the  less  the 
better.  I  shall  just  mention  another  necessary  step  in 
making  a  well-broke  horse ;  which  is,  frequenUy  setting 
him  upon  the  bit,  that  is  to  say,  letting  the  horse  stand 
turned  in  the  stall,  with  his  tail  toward  the  manger,  with  a 
rein  from  each  side  of  the  head  fastened  to  the  posts  of  the 
stall.  This  serves  (in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  author)  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  mouth,  elevate  the  head,  and  set 
the  horse  upon  his  haunches.    Horses  intended  for  harness 

*  When  there  are  two  or  more  of  the  same  age,  one  may  be  wrought  in  the 
forenoon,  and  another  in  the  afternoon,  four  making  a  regular  pair. 
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ought  likewise  to  have  a  little  of  the  above  discipline  be- 
stowed upon  them,  and  taught  to  draw  by  being  first  coupl- 
ed with  an  old  steady  horse.  The  horse  may  now  be  said 
to  be  reared,  being  laid  to  work ;  which  leads  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  third  essential  point  in  the  management  of  horses, 
viz.  the  treatment  during  the  time  of  working. 

SECTION  IV. 

TREATMENT  AFTER  BEING  LAID  TO  WORK. 

Many  a  good  animal  has  been  spoiled  by  improper  man- 
agement while  at  hard  labour,  and  much  valuable  food  has 
been  wasted  by  an  injudicious  application  of  it.  Any  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  working  horses,  must  be  well 
aware  that  the  best  day's  work  is  neither  to  be  had  from, 
the  lean  horse  nor  the  too  fat,  but  from  a  due  proportion 
of  flesh  firmly  laid  on.  This  state  must  therefore  be  the 
principal  object,  with  respect  either  to  a  hackney*  or  draught 
horse.  But  as  the  management  of  these  two  ought  to  vary  a 
little,  I  shall  speak  of  them  separately.  The  management  of 
the  riding  horse  or  hackney  must  be  regulated  in  some  de-^ 
gree  by  the  custom  of  the  country  in  which  you  are  resident  { 
for  should  your  neighbours,  or  the  innkeepers  in  the  mar-^ 
ket  towns,  (both  of  whom  you  may  have  occasionally  to 
visit  either  through  friendship  or  busiqess,)  keep  bad  sta- 
bles with  bad  discipline,  where  perhaps  you  cannot  even 
get  a  stall  to  feed  your  horse,  or  if  so,  probably  not  suiSi- 
cient  to  shelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ; 
far  less  will  you  be  able  in  such  situations  to  get  a  sheet 
to  throw  over  him,  which  is  so  requisite,  particularly  over 
the  loins,  when  put  warm  into  a  stable.  Being  thus  so  un« 
fortunately  situate,  you  must  not  sheet  the  horse  at  home, 
nor  keep  the  stable  too  warm.  Let  it  be  even  cooler  than 
what  is  generally  requisite  for  the  nature  of  the  horse.  In 
this  case,  he  will  not  suffer  so  much  injury  when  he  goes 
from  home  to  visit  his  ignorant  or  indolent  neighbours.  As 
to  feeding,  the  more  justice  the  horse  receives  in  that  re-* 
spect,  he  will  be  better  able  to  endure  such  hardships; 

*  Hackney,  although  signifying  a  hired  horse,  is  a  term  frequently  used  for . 
a  riding  hone. 
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which  he  will  sometimes  have  unavoidably  to  undergo.  But 
from  the  growing  improvement  in  the  management  of  this 
animal,  (and  allowing  that  there  are  still  such  situations*  to 
be  found  as  I  have  just  been  describing,)  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  such  obstacles  will 
be  entirely  removed.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  explain 
the  treatment  to  which  a  good  hackney  is  entitled.  First, 
the  stable  should  be  warm,  with  windows  to  admit  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  when  necessary,  and  the  stall  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  allow  the  horse  to  turn  round  in  it  with 
ease.  If  it  is  wished  to  ride  a  horse  possessing  spirit  aiid 
a  clean  skin,  he  must  be  well  fed  and  clothed  when  in  the 
stable,  with  as  much  elbow-grease  bestowed  upon  him  as 
can  be  possibly  screwed  out  of  the  groom ;  and  if  he  do 
his  duty,  the  horse  which  is  rode  to-day  will  have  no  marks- 
to  that  effect  upon  him  to-morrow  morning.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  work  must  be  executed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. If  the  horse  is  warm,  let  the  groom  first  wisp  his  bo- 
dy well  with  two  hard  straw  wisps,  until  nearly  dry ;  'then 
throw  a  cloth  over  him,  and  wisp  his  head  and  legs  well  ; 
or,  should-the  latter  be  very  dirty,  it  may  answer  better  to 
w^sh  them  and  the  feet  with  lukewarm  water,  rubbing 
them  afterwards  until  quite  dry :  next  commence  with  the 
currycomb  and  brush,  beginning  always  at  the  head  and 
right  side  of  the  horse,  having  the  comb  in  the  right  hand^ 
and  brush  in  the  left,  but  the  reverse  when  cleaning  the 
other  side.  The  comb  should  not  be  applied  (at  least  very, 
slightly)  to  the  head,  or  below  the  knee,  or  hocks,  but 
merely  kept  in  hand  to  clean  the  brush  upon ;  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  knock  the  comb  upon  the  ground  occasioni-^ 
ally,  to  clean  it.  After  justice  has  been  done  with  Uiese 
two  articles,  he  may  finish  with  a  hair-cloth,  beginning  at 

*  The  Highlands  of  Sootkind  might  justly  have  been  noted  for  tueh  in* 
conveniences,  and  may  in  some  instances  still  be  so ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  gee 
the  rapid  improvement  which  of  late  years  has  taken  place  in  that  oountiy, 
and  I  think  the  only  defect  which  now  remains  to  be  rectified,  is,  bad  stables 
and  bad  discipline  at  the  inns  in  the  market  towns  and  villages.  As  to.  the 
gentlemen*s  stabling,  you  may  ride  a  descendant  of  an  Eclipse  or  a  High, 
flyer  that  would  meet  with  treatment  similar  to  that  which  their  forefathera 
did  in  some  of  the  knowing  ones*  stables  in  England.  The  respectable  ten. 
ants  in  the  Highlands  can  now  afford  tolerable  accommodation  for  horses. 
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llie  head,  and  going  over  every  part  of  tlie  horse,  wlieii  the 
sheet  may  be  put  upon  him,  (being  perfectly  dry,)  and  tlie 
hoofs  slulfed  with  clay  or  cow  dung,  if  tender.  Snch  a 
dressing,  if  not  too  sparingly  executed,  will  make  both  the 
groom  and  horse  rest  comfortably.  Should  the  horse  not 
be  receivmg  work  regularly,  he  ought  always  to  be  walked 
a  mile  or  two  every  morning  and  evening,  after  receiving 
water;  no  other  pace  being  found  necessary,  but  injurious. 
Experience*  has  fully  established  tltat  walking  exercise  is 
sufficient  to  qualify  any  horse  for  the  duties  he  is  intended 
to  perform,  except  the  blood  horse  and  hunter ;  the  former 
retjuiring  regular  gallops  some  time  before  running,  and  the 
latter  gentle  canters,  with  now  and  then  a  brush  of  speed. 
But  I  am  convinced,  from  the  little  I  know  of  these  ani- 
mals, that  if  they  got  more  walking,  and  less  galloping, 
they  would  be  belter  enabled  to  perform  their  work,  and 
with  Diure  success.  As  tu  the  proper  and  most  economical 
food  to  be  given  to  horses,  much  has  been  said  and  tried 
ou  this  head;  and  frequent  attempts  have  been  made,  as 
it  were,  to  get  hard  work  out  of  slight  soft  feeding.  I 
have  likewise  tried  this  to  a  certain  extent,  by  feeding  with 
Swedish  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  straw,  &c.  with  one 
feed  of  oats  (and  sometimes  none)  per  day  :  which  I  found 
would  make  fat,  give  a  clear  skin,  if  the  horse  was  idle,  or 
gently  wrought ;  but  when  bard  wrought,  I  soon  discovered 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  more  substantial  food, 
and  invariably  found  that  hard  work  required  hard  feeding. 
But  it  would  occupy  too  much  of  this  chapter  to  insert  all 
the  diflcrent  modes  of  feeding  horses  which  have  been  tried, 
nnd  are  still  practised.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  simply 
stale  my  own  opinion.  The  feeding  of  horses,  no  doubt, 
may  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  their  work ; 
but  the  common  custdhi  of  beginning  to  feed  better,  when 
hard  work  commences,  is  most  absurd;  for  the  durabi- 
lity of  a  horse  does  not  certainly  depend  upon  the  cjuau- 
tity  or  quality  of  the  food  givqi  oidy  at  the  time  he  is 

*  It  i>  likewite  fuuad,  from  eiperivnEf,  that  a  hsif-blood  or  bukney  irilt 
not  iland  craining  like  the  thorough  hr#d  hone  i  od  the  contrary,  h>  will  gtl 
liovirT  the  ofleiier  you  put  him  Ui  bit  spMd,  and  will  (Kcocdijig  to  an  old 
tayinj;}  •oon  gfl  "as  ilon-  u  a  top." 
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working,*  but  upon  the  firm  condition  he  is  in   at  that 
time,  although  it  has  been  obtained  by  inferior  food  when 
idle,  or  moderately  wrought :  which  condition  ought  to  be 
kept  up  when  the  horse  is  put  to  harder  work,  by  giving 
more  nourishing  food  more  frequently.     The  bad  effects 
of  starving  a  horse  in  winter,  and  putting  him  suddenly 
upon  good  keep  in  spring,  must  certainly  have  been  ob- 
served by  most  of  my  readers.      The  horse  so  treated  de- 
stroys as  much,  or  more  valuable  food  than  one  in  good 
condition,  without  being  able  to  do  above  half  the  work,  and 
not  even  that  to  the  purpose :  for  horses  in  a  poor  state  in 
spring  may  do  to  skim  the  surface  of  half  an  acre  of  land 
in  a  day,  but  cannot  be  expected  to  plough  one  acre  a  pro- 
per depth  like  those  in  good  condition.   This  kind  of  stable 
economy,  I  am  persuaded,  if  examined  into,  would  turn 
out  to  be  a  saving  with  the  one  hand,  and  losing  doubly 
with  the  other.     For  example,  let  a  field  of  60  acres,  un- 
der the  same  state  of  management,  and  all  equal  in  every 
other  respect,  (and  allowing  this  field  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  a  deep  furrow  to  insure  a  good  crop,)   be 
ploughed,  the  one  half  of  it  with  two  winter-starved  horses, 
and  the  other  half  by  two  well-fed  ones.     The  former  will 
require  60  days  to  plough  their  share,  (and  most  likely  in 
such  a  manner  as  scarcely  to  cover  the  seed,)  while  the  lat- 
ter will  finish  theirs  in  a  husbandry-like  manner  in  30  days. 
The  difference  (when  allowing  five  shillings  per  day  for  a 
man  and  a  pair  of  horses)  in  favour  of  those  in  good  con- 
dition, will  be  £7,  10s.  which,  when  added  to  the  difference 
of  crop  estimated  at  30s.  per  acre,  (between  skimming  the 
surface  and  ploughing  a  proper  depth,)  will  amount  to  £5?, 
10s.  beside  the  furdier  difference  of  having  two  horses 
able  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  farming  throughout 
the  year,  and  easily  kept  in  summer;  and  two  not  fit  for 
any  work,  but  so  much  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  the 
spring,  as  to  require  to  run  at  grass  all  summer,  to  enable 
them  to  keep  in  the  life  with  their  usual  treatment  next 


*  Although  there  is  some  truth  in  the  old  saying,  that  *-^  a  full  belly 
a  stiff  back/*  yet  it  would  certainly  be  attended  with  great  loss  of  time  and 
inconvenience,  to  add  strength  to  a  horse^s  back  in  this  manner^  by  always 
ceasing  from  work  when  he  is  hungry,  until  he  fill  himself. 
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winter.  Should  the  above  experiment,  upon  n  fair  trial, 
not  turn  out  as  I  have  stated,  or  even  as  much  against  the 
poor  horses  as  would  put  and  keep  them  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  the  well-fed  ones,  let  the  farmer  then  continue 
to  starve  his  horses ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  hope  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  feed  them  liberally.  There  is  likewise  an- 
other disadvantage  (among  many  others  that  might  be 
quoted}  which  attends  the  above  irregular  system  of  feed- 
ing; viz.  that  a  poor  horse  frequently,  when  turned  sud- 
denly ui>on  good  keep  and  plenty  of  it,  overcharges  the 
stomach,  and  thereby  loses  his  appetite,  and  consequently 
is  soon  not  able  to  work.  In  short,  experience  has  fully 
proven  the  bad  consequences  of  suddenly  attempting  to  fat- 
ten or  improve  any  starved  animal,  by  giving  him  a  full 
command  of  rich  food;  as  likewise  the  sudden  attempt  of 
reducing  any  fat  one  to  be  equally  bad  :  therefore  to  make 
fat  or  reduce  must  be  done  by  degrees.  But  I  shall  return 
to  good  keeping;  which  in  all  cases  will  be  found  to  be  the 
best  economy.  The  keep  of  a  horse  will  necessarily  vary 
according  to  the  season.*  I  shall  first  proceed  to  give  di- 
rections for  feeding  the  hackney,  upon  the  best  and  most 
economical  plan,  during  summer.  Grass  being  the  natural 
food  of  horses,  they  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  upon  it 
alone  ;  and  should  any  gentleman  choose  to  keep  a  horse, 
not  having  much  work  for  him  in  summer,  the  cheapest  aud 
best  treatment  which  he  can  give  is  to  turn  him  out+  upon 
a  good  sound  pasture  ■.%  but  if  the  horse  is  occasionally  re- 

•  Dr.  COFeniry  siatfs  in  his  Disunincs,  &t.  tliBt  "  a  dry  kiod  of  fixtd  would 
appear  to  agree  better  with  all  animala  in  winter,  wlien  ihe  panjrinilion  ii 
leu,  than  in  lummer,  during  vhicii  ■emm  imister  prOTition  would  iMm  l<> 
he  more  suilslile  for  them." 

-f-  If  a  horse  is  to  have  a  whole  summer's  run,  nithoiit  ever  being  vrought, 
il  will  be  proper  to  take  olf  his  ihoc),  and  pare  tha  houf  until  ilui  frog  come 
fairly  in  contact  with  the  ground  ;  and  if  the  grounJ  is  hard,  in  a  lery  dry 
season,  jt  will  Iw  necessary  fivquently  to  pare  the  toe  of  the  hoof,  and  keep 
grass  thnr*  upon  him  ;  that  is,  oarraw  pieces  of  iron,  just  wide  and  long 
enough  to  coier  the  crusi,  and  preveut  iu  beiiii;  hrok«n.  See  l.asrenee  on 
Horses,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 

J  When  the  aituation  will  not  admit  of  a  horse's  hetn«  turned  out  to  grass, 
or  where  the  rainiig  of  manure  is  an  object  of  great  consideration,  recoursn 
may  be  had  to  soiling  in  the  house  with  tares,  lucerne,  or  any  other  artificial 
or  natural  grass,  giving  them  always  in  a  fresh  state  i  for,  if  long  cut,  the 
juicn  will  exhale,  and  they  will  become  tough  and  iadigestlhla,  and  apt  la 
occasion  dangerous  obtlructioni. 
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quired  to  go  a  long  journey,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
him  a  feed  of  mashed  oats  every  morning,  and  perhaps  in 
the  evening,  should  the  work  entitle  him  to  it.     A  horse 
at  grass  requires  little  attention,  being  generally  in  a  good 
habit  of  body,  and  free  from  disease.     The  currycomb  and 
sheet  should  then  be  as  seldom  used  as  possible :  the  for- 
mer may,  in  some  cases  after  riding,  be  necessary  to  loosen 
some  stiff  clay,  &c.;  but  rubbing  with  straw  and  a  haircloth 
is  generally  all  that  is  requisite :  the  latter  must  be  used 
when  a  horse  comes  warm  into  a  stable,  by  being  thrown 
over  his  loins,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  quite  cool ;  as  a 
horse  when  warm  ought  never  to  be  turned  out  to  grass^ 
Summer  being  near  a  close,  or  when  the  weather  begins  to 
be  cold,  and  the  grass  to  lose  its  nourishment,  the  animal 
must  be  put  into  the  stable.     This,  however,  must  not  be 
regulated  by  the  falling  off  of  the  horse,  otherwise  you  lose, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  good  effects  of  a  summer'^  run  at 
grass.     This  is  the  most  critical  time  for  the  management 
of  ahorse;  this  is  the  time  when  that  treatment  is  requisite, 
which,  it  neglected,  will  prevent  the  master  from  having  a 
pleasant  ride,  and  tease  the  groom  all  winter:  in  short, 
this  is  the  time  when  the  winter  labours  of  a  horse  may 
either  be  made  light  and  easy,  and  operate  as  gentle  exer- 
cise, or  as  a  dull,  heavy,  irksome,  and  dreary  task.     To 
avoid  the  latter  situation,  and  insure  the  former,  let  the 
horse,  immediately  on  being  taken  from  grass,  get  a  gentle 
dose  of  physic,*  and  not  be  too  soon  put  upon  hard  keep^ 
but  let  the  change  from  soft  to  hard  food  be  made  gradu- 
ally,  by  giving  mashes  of  bran  and  boiled  barley  twice  a 
day  along  with  good  natural   or  ryegrass  hay,  (clear  of 
clover,)  and  one  feed  of  mashed  oats.     Let  this  be  conti- 
nued for  the  first  ten  days ;  then  give  another  gentle  dose 
of  physic ;  continue  the  same  food  for  a  week  ;  after  which, 
give  a  feed  of  broken  oats  in  the  morning  after  water,  and 
another  at  noon ;  and  every  other  night  give  a  feed  of  boil- 
ed barley,  with  as  much  pounded  nitre  in  it  as  will  lie  upon 
a  shilling.     Carrots,  or  Swedish  turnips,  &c.  well  washed, 
may  be  given  the  nights  that  the  barley  is  not  used.  Should 

*  For  physic,  the  method  of  giving  it,  and  treatment  requisite,  toe  sectioa 
y.  art.  Physic 
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riie  horse's  work  be  easy,  he  may  do  with  half  a  feed  ofoaU* 
at  one  time,  water  twice  a  day,  and  gentle  exercise.  If  he 
become  very  plethoric,  or  be  naturally  inclined  to  grease  or 
stock  in  the  legs,  take  a  little  blood  from  him;  and  a  gentle 
dose  of  physic,  with  a  few  slaliiig-balls,  may  occasionally 
be  given.  As  a  horse,  however,  may  receive  all  the  atten- 
tion which  I  have  recommended,  and  not  be  able  to  stand 
a  long  journey  without  being  regularly  fed,  rested,  cleaned, 
and  wrought,  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  the  treatment  of 
the  saddle-horse,  with  the  attention  which  ought  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  him  during  a  journey,  in  order  that  he  may 
perform  his  work  with  ease  to  himself,  and  satisfaction  to 
the  rider.  If  the  horse  is  in  low  condition,  give  him  a  feed 
of  oats  before  setting  off  in  the  morning ;  but  if  the  contra- 
ry, none,  or  at  least  half  a  feed,  may  be  sufficient.  Give 
no  water ;  ride  slowly  at  least  three  or  four  miles ;  go  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  to  breakfast;  and,  if  your  horse  is 
not  warm,  give  him  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  end  of  the  stage,  if  convenient ;  but  if  not, 
give  him  a  small  pailful  after  being  a  short  while  in  the  sta- 
ble and  eating  a  little  hay,  seeing  that  he  is  first  quite  cool. 
Then  let  him  be  well  nibbed  down,  and  a  sheet  thrown 
over  him,  and  receive  a  feed  of  oats  and  beans :  next,  get 
the  saddle  properly  cleaned  and  dried  on  the  part  that 
touches  the  horde's  back.  Should  there  be  any  hard  pieces 
in  the  stuJBng,  it  should  be  beat  soft  with  a  stick ;  and  after 
having  baited  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  pay  the  hostler 
according  to  his  labonr,  and  proceed  on  your  journey.  At 
the  end  often  or  twelve  mites,  give  a  few  quarts  of  meal 
and  water :  if  no  meal  is  to  be  had,  a  feed  of  oats  will  an- 
swer, with  a  little  water,  and  no  hay ;  and,  after  making  out 
about  twenty  miles,  stop  and  treat  as  you  did  at  breakfast, 
stopping  half  an  hour  longer,  if  time  will  permit;  then  go 
about  fifteen  miles  more  to  complete  your  day's  work.  Af- 
ter your  horse  has  been  well  dressed,  and  is  quite  cool, 
give  water ;  and  after  feeding  one  or  two  hours  upon  good 
hay,  (clear  of  clover,)  feed  with  mashed  oats  and  beans. 
.Should  the  horse's  feet  be  tender  or   hot,  stuff  them  with 

[xretully   nvaidcd,  ttui  bhoulil  iiofr  !>« 


cley  or  cow-dung ;  and  having  a  good  bed,  he  will  then  I 
rest  comfortably  from  his  labours.  You  will  thus  have 
travelled  about  fitly  miles  in  twelve  hours,  appropriating 
about  four  for  feeding  and  eight  for  riding,  and  consequent  I 
ly  have  travelled  6^  miles  in  an  hour ;  which  ought  never 
to  be  exceeded  in  going  a  long  journey.  Some  will  think 
fifty  miles  per  day  too  much,  while  others  may  count  it 
nothing;  bat  I  should  think  a  horse  not  worthy  of  the 
treatment  I  have  here  pointed  out  for  him,  unless  he  < 
perform  such  a  journey  six  days  successively,  ■  with  e; 
to  himself  and  rider,  or  at  least  as  often  as  such  a  journey 
may  become  necessary  for  a  fanner  or  traveller  to  pei^ 
form :  and  when  a  horse  does  perform  such  a  task,  I 
tliink  he  has  discharged  his  duty,  and  more  should  not  be 
required  of  him.  But  to  perform  such  a  journey  for  aiqr  1 
length  of  time,  requires  the  best  of  keeping,  and  a  const-  I 
derable  dash  of  blood  ;  as  I  am  convinced,  that  a  horse  of 
this  description  wUl  endure  more  fatigue,  and  recover  soon- 
er from  it,  than  one  that  has  no  blood  at  all.  Having  now 
given  a  description  of  the  requisite  treatment  for  a  saddle- 
horse,  both  in  the  stable  and  out  of  it,  and  from  the  near 
alliance  which  the  feeding  and  treatment  of  the  draught- 
horse  has  to  that  of  the  saddle  one,  little  remains  to  be  said 
on  that  head.  But  as  the  nature  of  the  draught-horse  does 
not  require  so  much  pampering,  it  may  therefore  be  proper 
to  point  out  the  difference  which  ought  to  be  made  between 
the  two  breeds.  As  to  dressing,  they  ought  to  share  equal- 
ly ;  only  the  hair-cloth  and  sheet  may,  in  the  case  of  the 
draught-horse,  be  dispensed  with,  and,  in  place  of  turning 
him  out  to  grass  in  summer,  he  ought  to  be  fed  in  the  house 
with  cut  grass  and  tares,  &c.  and  turned  out  in  the  even- 
ing for  about  six  weeks,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the  , 
grass  at  the  best,  as  it  would  appear  to  be  requisite  that-B 
every  horse  should  hove  at  least  this  run.     In  winter,  gooda 

*  I  once  rude  u  half  Uuod  mart,  in  the  momh  of  November,  from  Lond«n<| 
to  Carliilo,  in  six  nicrosalFe  days,  (being  300  miles,)  giving  ber  just  the  ireUa'a 
metit  I  have  now  deicribed  ;  which  journey  she  performed  witboiit  the  leaal 
Inconvenicni^  to  vilher  me  or  hereelf.     I  likewiae  once  rode  a  udbII  pony  i| 
the  tame  description  eighty  miles   in  one  day.     This  wvs  an  urgent  caM| 
otherwiw  I  would  not  bave  acteatpud  it,  being  too  fund  of  bone  fl«sh  ti 
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Straw*  may  do  instead  ofhay;  but,  at  all  events,  the  coarsest 
hay  and  other  food  should  be  given  in  this  season ;  for,  al- 
though horses  are  not  idle,  yet  they  will  not  be  so  busy  as 
in  spring,  and  consequently  will  have  more  time  to  choose 
the  best  of  inferior  provender ;  which  tliey  will  in  general 
take  time  to  do.  But  when  the  period  of  hard  work  comes 
on,  there  is  seldom  time  aIlowc<l  for  thai  purpose.  Food 
of  a  sup<;rior  quality  ought  therefore  to  be  reserved  for  the 
spring,  in  order  that  the  horse  may  make  the  most  of  the 
short  time  which  is  generally  then  allowed  him,  and  that 
one  hour's  constant  eating  may  afford  him  more  nourish- 
ment than  three  of  pick  and  choice.  These  are  tlie  only 
differences  which  I  think  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
management  of  the  above-men tionetl  horses ;  but  as  I  have 
given  a  description  of  the  proper  timing  of  the  saddle- 
horse's  work  during  a  journey,  it  may  be  justly  considered 
to  be  not  less  necessary  to  do  so  respecting  the  draught- 
horse  during  his  day's  labour.  The  hours  of  working  the 
draught-horse  seem  to  be  very  minutely  attended  to  in  some 
countries,  while  in  others  no  attentitm  whatever  is  paid  to 
them.  Both  of  these  metliods  I  have  seen  carried  to  great 
extremes. -j-     The  regularity  as  to  the  time  of  feeding  and 

*  Slmir  ought  oeter  u>  be  old  itinudied,  othcrwiBc  horses  hare  not  >uch  a 
rxUsh  for  it. 

■(■  1  hare  frtqut^ntly  jieen,  where  the  houri  of  working  were  from  sis  o'clock 
in  Lhr  morning  until  %ix  in  the  ercmng,  with  an  hour  to  batt  at  breakfast, 
aiLit  an  hour  and  a  half  ai  dinner,  (sufficiently  long  If  well  applied,)  in  the 
ploughing  of  a  Seld,  two  or  mure  pkiiighmen  Idom  their  bomi,  immodiAUil)'  on 
hearing  or  seeing  that  U  was  six  o'clock,  when  perhaps  one  half  hour  would 
have  completed  the  field  :  they  would  go  home,  leare  all  their  ploughs  in  the 
field,  and  returu  ne>t  nortiliig  to  fioiab  it,  and  thereby  ipend  most  of  the 
momiog  or  forenoon  before  they  got  commenMd  in  another  Geld,  from  its  ly- 
ing in  an  opposite  direction  of  ibc  fsnn.  While  thew  time-flern  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  forget  lii  o'clock,  or  that  it  wru  doing  chemaelves  and  horse* 
great  injustice  lo  work  half  bd  hour  nfter  it,  they  ought  at  least  to  hare  stu- 
died the  juilioe  due  to  their  master,  along  with  that  which  they  conceived  was 
due  to  thenuelves  uid  hunea,  by  only  leaving  one  plough  in  the  field  lo  iinlib 
it.  I  hare  Ukewisa  seen,  in  snmB  part*  oT  the  Lotbiana,  a  ploughman  loose 
hi*  phjugh  immediately  on  the  stroke  of  di,  when  ten  miuutes  would  have  fi- 
nished the  field.  I  have  often  Ihoiiglit,  that  lucb  r^uUr  machinei  would  see 
niid  hear  better  at  night  than  iu  the  morning.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
repeatedly  witneued  men  going  out  to  plough  at  the  various  hours  of  six, 
■even,  eight,  and  even  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Hniihing  at  all  thrsc 
different  hours  in  the  evening.  1'he  master  of  lhc«c  men  I  would  coll  s 
manager  by  "  fit*  and  Marts." 
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working  of  both  men  and  horses  has  been,  from  long  ex- 
perience, found  to  answer  best  for  all  concerned.  The  far- 
mer will  therefore  find  it  his  interest  to  fix  hours  for  that 
purpose,  and  adhere  strictly  to  them,  only  allowing  such 
hours  to  be  infringed  in  cases  of  necessity,  6r  particular  ur- 
gency. The  following  regulations  will,  in  most  situations^ 
be  found  to  answer  master,  servant,  and  horse.  In  winter, 
let  some  of  the  servants  be  carrying  on  the  thrashing  * 
from  six  o'clock  until  half-past  seven,  while  others  are  pre- 
paring the  horses  for  the  plough,  or  other  work,  by  clean- 
ing, feeding,  and  putting  on  the  harness,  go  to  work  at 
eight  o'clock,  remain  till  twelve,  feed  till  one,  then  go  to 
work,  and  remain  until  five  o'clock.  This  will  answer  in 
the  beginning  or  end  of  winter ;  but  in  the  shortest  days, 
begin  at  nine  o'^clock,  work  till  twelve,  bait  till  one,  and 
work  till  four  o'clock.  In  spring  and  summer  go  out  to 
work  at  six  o'clock,  remain  till  nine,  feed  till  ten,  and  work 
till  one ;  go  to  work  again  at  half-^past  two,  and  work  till 
seven  o'clock.  In  spring,  if  the  horses  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, these  hours  may,  in  cases  of  urgency,  be  extended  an 
hour,  but  by  no  means  continued ;  and  in  summer,  when 
the  food  given  is  generally  more  succulent,  but  particularly 
when  the  horses  are  turned  out  to  grass,  the  time  for  baiting 
must  be  lengthened,  and  the  hours  of  working  shortened 
by  at  least  two  hours ;  for  in  this  case  the  horse  requires 
more  time  to  fill  himself,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  food, 
is  not  able  to  work  such  long  hours.  Great  caution  should 
be  used  in  not  giving  horses  too  much  water,  particularly 
when  they  are  warm ;  which  is  a  most  ignorant  custom, 
not  likely  soon  to  be  overcome  by  servants,  f     If  the  horse 

*  If  the  thrashing  is  done  by  a  machine  of  draught,  I  would  reoonuneiid 
bullocks  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  which  make  a  much  steadier  draught  in  a 
machine  than  horses,  and  would  save  them  for  making  a  better  day*8  work . 
either  in  cart  or  plough. 

f  It  is  a  conunon  saying  among  servants,  and  too  frequently  acted  upon* 
*'  liet  them  have  their  bellyful,  it  will  make  them  eat  their  com  better  :  **  which 
has  often  a  contrary  effect  by  cholicing  them,  and  preventing  their  eating  alto- 
gether. When  this  is  the  case,  I  would  let  the  man  who  gave  the  horse  such 
a  bellyful  of  water  so  unseasonably,  have  his  bellyful  of  hard  rubbing  at  the 
horse ;  and  when  he  gets  into  a  state  of  perspiration  offer  him  a  bellyful  of  cold 
water,  which  he  will  most  readily  refuse,  saying  that  he  is  too  warm.  This 
practice  would  therefore  appear  to  arise  more  from  carelessness  than  ignon 
ranee. 
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is  warm  when  coming  from  work,  he  should  only  be  allow- 
ed as  much  water  as  will  wash  his  mouth;  and,  when  cool, 
receive  a  moderate  allowance.  There  is  another  injurious 
and  frequent  occurrence,  to  which  these  useful  animals  are 
subjected  by  their  keepers  ;  that  is,  not  cleanhig  or  bedding 
them  properly  after  a  hard  day's  work :  for  the  prevailing 
custom  is,  to  stuff  their  racks  with  hay  or  straw,  to  wisp 
them  over  for  form's  sake,  and  shake  a  little  straw  over  a 
heap  of  dung,  which  perhaps  has  been  there  for  weeks.  This 
is  not  even  done  with  the  idea  or  intention  of  contributing  to 
the  comfort  of  the  animals,  but  merely  to  prevent  them  from 
being  so  dirty  next  morning,  as  to  require  an  extra-clean- 
ing so  as  to  make  them  passable,  or  distinguishable  from 
the  pig  wallowing  in  the  mire.  So  laborious  a  grooming 
being  executed,  the  servants  then  content  themselves  by 
saying,  one  to  another,  "  I  think  they  may  do  very  well  now 
until  the  morning,"  Next  day  the  horses  leave  the  bed 
upon  which  they  perhaps  durst  not  lie  down,  and  go  plea- 
santly to  work  with  their  coats  malted  together,  from  the 
perspiration  caused  by  the  fatigues  of  the  former  day's 
work.  Can  a  horse  in  this  situation  be  expected  to  perform 
his  work  so  well,  with  so  much  ease,  or  be  so  durable  and 
free  from  disease,  as  the  one  which  is  well  cleaned,  and  has 
a  comfortable  bed  at  night  to  rest  his  wearied  limbs  upon? 
Certainly  not ;  for  the  one  will  make  a  better  supper,  and 
with  more  relish,  than  the  other,  being  so  much  refreshed 
by  cleaning,  and  consequently  better  able  to  endure  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  approaching  day.  But  I  do  not  intend  here  to 
insinuate,  that  work-horses  are  to  be  treated  with  such  ce- 
remony, in  going  through  all  the  different  manoeuvres  of 
cleaning  that  a  more  delicate  animal  requires.  This  is  not 
necessary;  neither  can  it  be  expected  from  their  grooms:" 
but  I  trust  that  any  sensible  groom  of  a  work-horse  will 
join  me  in  thinking,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 

*  II  ii  nnl  muonable  tu  expect  thkta  mui,  afwr  toiling  tiard  a  long  day,  can 
he  to  Me  10  give  hii  horu  luch  a  cleauing  as  the  groom,  nho  hat  been  kriter- 
inK  alNnil  llie  aiabte  all  day  cleaning  hridle*,  taddlea,  &c.  and,  u  it  won,  lull, 
ing  time,  and  wuting  the  return  of  his  maiter.  Fortunate  it  ia,  however, 
that  lui^b  1b  not  newnary  j  for  u  the  trurk  of  the  groonu  differ*,  no  do  tba 
coiKtitulioni  of  the  bonea. 
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health  of  his  horse  that  he  lie  on  a  clean  comfortable  bed, 
after  as  much  grooming  as  shall  have  cleared  him  of  all 
marks  of  perspiration  and  filth,  accumulated  during  the 
day ;  and  in  short,  that  the  collection  of  such  in  one  <lay 
should  never,  on  any  account,  be  allowed  to  meet  with  that 
of  another. 

During  the  time  that  the  horses  are  out  at  work,  a  per- 
son should  be  appointed  to  air  the  stable  well,  by  opening 
windows.  Sec  and  keeping  the  stable  clear  of  all  other  ani- 
mals, such  as  pigs,  poultry,  &c.  clearing  all  the  racks,  and 
putting  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  or  straw,  *  cleaning 
all  the  mangers  well,  and  putting  before  each  horse  a  feed, 
consisting  of  mashed  oats  and  one  third  of  beans.  This 
will  be  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  will  allow  the  horses  to 
commence  eating  the  moment  that  they  arrive  in  the  stable ; 
whereas,  if  every  man  were  allowed  to  feed  his  own  horses, 
one  half  of  the  baiting  time  would  be  spent  in  giving  the 
food,  or  otherwise  it  would  be  given  in  so  hurried  a  man- 
ner, that  no  regard  would  be  paid  to  regularity  or  cleanli- 
ness by  a  hungry  fellow,  more  anxious  about  his  own  din- 
ner than  that  of  his  horses. 

Having  now  treated  as  minutely  and  fully  on  the  mar 
nagement  of  the  horse,  with  respect  to  diet  and  usage,  as 
the  limits  of  this  treatise  will  allow,  it  now  only  remains 
to  describe  the  causes,  symptoms,  preventives,  and  cures, 
of  the  most  prevalent  disorders  that  attend  those  horses  to 
which  I  have  here  more  particularly  confined  my  atten- 
tion, viz.  the  saddle  and  draught  horscf 

*  If  at  noon,  as  much  as  will  senre  nnttt  they  gp  out  to  work  muat  be  givAn  j 
and  when  they  return  from  work  in  the  evening,  as  much  as  will  suffice  till 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  horses  should  be  last  fed  with  as  much  as  will  senre  them 
untU  the  first  entering  of  the  stable  in  the  morning.  This  will  keep  the  fod- 
der  always  frash,  and  pnvent  its  being  contaminated  by  the  horses*  bieath  ; 
which  is  found  so  ii\jurious  to  the  feeding  of  all  animals. 

-f-  As  I  have  taken  notice  of  no  diseases  but  those  in  which  I  have  had  some 
experience,  my  reader  must  therefore  excuse  any  supposed  omissions ;'  and, 
for  his  better  information  on  the  8ubject»  I  b^  leave  to  refer  him  to  some  of 
the  most  modem  professional  writers ;  viz.  White,  Clater,  Lawrence,  Taplin, 
Ac 


SECTION  V. 


OS  THE  DISEASES  OF  I 

From  the  tiarsh  treatment  and  different  hardships  to 
which  horses  are  exposed,  the  diseases  which  attend  them 
fire,  of  course,  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other 
domesticated  animal ;  as  it  may  be  observed  that  the  dis- 
orders are  few  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  compared  with 
those  when  under  the  control  and  management  of  man : 
consequently,  the  greater  part  of  them  would  appear  to 
arise  more  from  bad  treatment,  than  either  a  constitutional 
or  hereditary  cause.  Hence,  the  best  preventive  against 
most  of  the  diseases  that  attend  these  animals,  is  a  strict  at- 
tention to  proper  management,  •  and  always  treating  them 
with  that  respect  to  which  their  usefulness  entitles  them. 
This  being  strictly  adhered  to,  would  at  least  reduce  the 
list  of  numerous  diseases.  But  before  separately  treating 
of  such  diseases  as  will  unavoidably  occur,  it  may  not  be 
improper,  first,  to  describe  the  method  of  performing  the 
various  operations  necessary  in  attempting  different  cures 
and  preventives  for  them,  and  for  removing  natural  or  arti- 
ficial blemishes,  as  well  as  explaining  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  prevailing  medicines  recommended. 

BLEED  I  NO. 

This  operation  is  now  so  generally  understood,  that  it 
may  be  deemed  superfluous  for  me  to  say  any  thing  on  the 
subject ;  but  trom  the  frequent  misapplication  of  it,  and  the 
rough  and  injurious  manner  in  wtiich  it  is  still  daily  perform- 
ed in  some  countries,  I  cannot  here  pass  over  it  altogether. 
The  old  system  still  prevails,  and  is  too  frequently  executed 
in  the  following  manner;  viz.  by  stringing  tlie  neck,  to  raise 
the  blood  in  the  vein,  so  that  the  operator  may  see  where 

*  Thu  praprr  muiigenif  tit  of  a  horsa  I  tuTC  alnndy  eudnvoured  to  txf]ain  i 
liiil  it  may  ilionlyatid  simply  be  Dompriial  In  whulutome  food,  duly  prupoi- 
lioned,  well  limed,  and  scMOoably  given  ;  gentle  exercise  and  correcliUD,  with 
a  moderate  proportion  of  work,  likowiM  well  timed  and  acBsonably  given  ; 
great  caution  a^iniit  badly  aired  ttabtei,  cxtremot  of  heat  or  cold,  and  the 
tudden  trBiultion  from  the  one  to  Iho  other. 
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to  place  his  fleam,  and  commence  striking  with  the  blood- 
stick,  which  is  not  unfrequently  done  fonr  or  five  times 
without  effect;  but  to  make  amends  (as  he  tliinks)  for  all 
bypast  mistakes,  and  with  the  d e term i nation-  of  bringing 
blood  next  attempt,  he  adds  double  strength  to  his  blow, 
when  he  brings  blood,  not  by  opening  a  vein,  [which  is  all 
that  ought  to  be  done,)  but  by  dividing  one,  or  perhaps 
wounding  an  artery  or  a  tendon.  Such  bungling  treatment 
is  the  cause  of  so  many  swollen  necks  after  bleeding,  and 
sometimes  ends  in  making  the  cure  worse  than  the  disease. 
The  spring  fleam  is,  I  understand,  rather  losing  ground, 
but  not  without  a  good  substitute,  vi?,.  the  common  lancet, 
which  is  by  far  the  best  method  when  done  by  an  experi- 
enced operator,  and  may  be  executed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. First,  let  the  horse  be  trotted,  or  moved  about  a  lit- 
tle, so  as  to  cause  a  free  circulation  of  blood.  Then,  if  it  be 
intended  to  bleed  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  •  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  stringing,  press  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  hard 
upon  the  main  vein,  where  the  neck  joins  the  shoulder- 
blade,  or  at  the  place  where  the  cord  is  generally  fixed. 
Tlie  vein  will  then  start,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  visible 
where  to  make  the  incision,  which  ought  to  be  about  an 
inch  below  the  joining  of  the  vein  that  runs  from  the  lower 
jaw  :  but  should  this  not  be  perceptible,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  a  rough  coat  or  thick  skin,  about  four  inches  from 
the  head  take  a  sufficient  length  of  the  lancet  before  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  tlie  right  hand  ;f  then  proceed  by  push- 
ing it  forward  in  a  slanting  direction,  pointing  towards  the 
head.  The  left  thumb  must  still  be  pressing,  to  cause  the  blood 
to  flow  more  copiously.  After  taking  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  blood,  %  pin  the  orifice,  not  by  separating  the  skin 

•  Tha  plara  for  blaeding  in  noi  vary  maleriiJ,  ainM  the  blood-vnwels  hare, 
nuch  a  commuiiicaliou  one  with  unolher,  that  blood  Inkeo  from  niie  Teu«] 
will  thereTore  louca  the  quantity  iti  nnolher,  and  clicraliy  have  a  gmeral  of. 
feci ;  but  when  the  cauu  for  bleeding  ariaes  rri>m  disordered  legs  or  feet,  I 
ivoiJd  prefer  bleeding  in  the  toe.  In  moit  cases,  hovever,  the  neck  ii  prefer- 
able. The  old  wrilera  on  this  lubjert  mention  t!iirty.one  vaini  for  lilceding. 
riee  Lavrrence,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 

t  The  length  of  that  port  of  tlie  lancet  which  uught  to  hn  applied  In  the 
vein,  muit  be  ragulaled  by  the  thiekoesa  of  the  patient's  skin. 

J  The  quanlity  mnit  he  regutaled  affording  to  the  state  of  the  animaJ,  Kud 
nature  uf  the  diwasc.     In  a  plethoric  burse,  and  inilamniiitory  ditsBH,  fuur 
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far  from  the  vein,  otherwise  tlie  blood  mny  get  in  helwcen 
the  skin  and  flesh,  and  cause  a  swelling.  A  little  hair 
must  be  taken  from  the  mane  or  tail  of  the  horse,  and  tie<l 
round  the  pin,  after  it  has  closed  the  orifice.  The  horse 
must  then  be  tied  with  liis  head  up  to  the  rack  for  about 
an  hour. 

Phlebotomy  is  found  necessary  in  all  inflammatory  cases, 
or  when  there  is  reason  tu  expect  inflammation  Irom  sprains, 
bruises,  or  other  accidents;  and  is  frequently  of  advantage 
to  poor  reduced  subjects  in  an  unhealthy  state  to  aninmte 
circulation. 

ROWELS  OR  18St;ES. 

These  are  vents  made  for  the  discharging  of  humours, 
by  making  an  incision  in  the  part  requisite,"  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  separating  the  skin  from  the  flesli, 
no  as  to  admit  a  piece  uf  leather  about  the  size  of  n  crown- 
piece,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  leather  must 
be  thin  and  pliable,  and  covered  witli  lint  or  tow  dipped  in 
digestive  ointment :  when  put  in,  the  orifice  must  be  closed 
with  some  tow  dipped  in  die  ointmettt.  Should  the  ope- 
ration be  going  to  succeed,  the  surrounding  parts  wdl  soon 
swell,  and  begin  to  discharge  some  simple  huniours,f  which 
ill  two  or  three  doys  will  turn  into  a  thick  matter,  when 
the  rowel  should  be  turned  two  or  three  times  round  with 

quvti  are  [miiiently  and  rppcalrdly  ukin  ;  \n\t  in  urdinBry  catea  from  onv  m 
two  (juartB  Hi  n  timv  will  Li«  found  sufficient. 

Blood  drawn  fruin  a  horK,  coof^lating  quickly,  appniring  like  red  Ji'llf, 
and  caiily  brokoii  by  louching  wilh  the  liD)^r,  and  having  a  unali  quantity 
of  Buid  memliling  water  flualing  on  lu  aiirfBce,  Indicate!  health.  But  whcu 
the  blood  iaalow  in  coafpilatiug,  the  (cuacityof  the  nmu  ao  ^i^at  aa  almoit  to 
be  inipcoetrable  by  the  finger,  and  ■  Ughl-coloured  jelly  eiliibitrd  on  the  top, 
ihecsae  in  inArnnmalnry,  and  bleeding  maybe  advanlagcouaty  repeated  ;  nhilc, 
nu  the  other  band,  if  the  blood  is  thin  and  vatery,  and  has  almost  lout  the 
poWGi  of  cDBffulating,  repeated  bleeding  will  be  highly  iujuriuusL, — M'hiie'n 
Compendium. 

*  The  moat  comoion  part*  are  the  chest,  shoulders,  belly,  hips,  iniide  or 
nutdde  of  the  thigha  ;  but  I  would  recommend  placing  them  as  near  the  atag- 
nated  humoura  (to  be  diidiarged)  aa  poswble.  For  further  renuitiu  and  va- 
riinis  npiniooa,  tee  Lawrence,  toI  ii.  p.  E95. 

-f-  When  a  rowd  does  not  diacharge  pn^erly,  a  little  blistering  liquid  may 
be  occasionally  applied  with  a  feather. 
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the  finger  every  day;  and  when  the  discharge  is  found 
sufficient,  it  must  be  taken  out,  and  the  part  washed  for 
a  few  days  with  milk  and  water  lukewarm.  Rowels  are 
generally  applied  with  good  success,  to  hidebound  horses 
in  a  declining  state,  and  for  removing  grease,  stagnated 
humours,  &c 

SETONS. 

These  are  used  for  removing  diseased  swellings  by  draw- 
ing a  piece  of  cord  through  them,  and  letting  it  remain  un- 
til the  discharge  has  abated,  and  swelling  subsided  ;  when 
it  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  orifice  healed  with  the  ap- 
plication of  some  ointment.  The  operation  is  performed 
with  a  long  thin  sharp  instrument,  shapen  like  a  dart  at 
the  point,  with  a  gentle  curve,  called  the  seton  needle.  It 
is  of  various  lengths,  and  must  be  suited  to  the  size  of  the 
tumour  to  be  discussed.  When  the  swelling  is  ripe,  enter 
the  needle  with  a  cord  in  it  dipped  in  digestive  ointment 
at  the  top,  bringing  it  out  at  the  bottom  ;  and  to  insure  a 
proper  orifice,  the  instrument  may  be  forced  through  the 
sound  muscular  flesh.  The  ends  of  the  cord  may  be 
fastened  together,  or  a  button  of  wood  attached  to  each 
end,  by  which  it  may  be  drawn  up  and  down  every  day,  to 
make  the  discharge  greater,  if  found  necessary. 

BLISTERING. 

This  application  is  generally  used  in  removing  fixed 
chronic  pains,  or  sit-fasts  of  either  superfluous  flesh  or 
skin,  and  is  simply  used  by  rubbing  on  some  blistering 
composition*  all  over  the  place  to  be  removed  or  affected, 
previously  cutting  all  the  hair  neatly  from  the  place.  Af- 
ter the  blistering  ointment  has  been  well  rubbed  on,  a  lit- 
tle of  it  may  be  spread  over  the  place  with  a  warm  knife. 
The  horse  must  be  prevented  from  touching  the  part  blis- 
tered with  his  mouth,  (as  he  will  be  very  apt  to  do  when  it 
begins  to  operate,)  by  being  tied  up  to  the  rack,  or  putting 
what  is  termed  a  cradle  round  his  neck ;  either  of  which 
will  prevent  him  from  turning  his  head  round  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

*  See  Blistering  Ointments,  in  this  section. 


FIRING. 

This  operation  requires  a  neat  and  experienced  per- 
former. It  is  (lone  with  a  cautery,  Ijy  making  lines  arouiul 
the  leg  from  ihe  pastern  nearly  up  to  the  knee ;  whicli 
lines  must  only  be  burnt  so  deep  as  properly  to  alTect  the 
skin,  without  injuring  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  The 
closer  the  lines  are  mode,  the  operation  is  conceived  to 
be  more  effectual :  but  it  ought  never  to  be  performed 
without  a  previous  resolution  to  give  the  animal  to  be  fired 
four  or  five  months  run  at  grass,  as  soon  as  convenient ; 
and  on  no  account  whatever  to  ride  him,  or  put  him  to 
any  other  work  during  that  period.  Firing  is  found  use- 
fiil  when  the  sinews  of  a  horse's  leg  are  relaxed,  and  is 
commonly  used  for  strengthening  the  back  sinews  of  the 
legs  of  young  blood  horses. 


This  medicine  is  generally  administered  in  two  ways,  viz. 
either  by  being  dissolved  into  a  liquid  state,  or  given  in 
balls  of  an  oblong  shape,  from  three  to  four  inches  long, 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  tapered 
at  both  ends.  When  given  in  a  liquid  state,  the  horse's 
head  should  be  elevated  by  a  forked  stick,  put  into  a  noose 
of  cord  placed  in  the  mouth  over  the  tushes,  and  the  liquid 
put  in  by  a  drenching  horn  or  glass  bottle,  giving  no  more 
at  once  than  what  the  horse  may  swallow  with  case  at  one 
'  go-down ;'  which,  when  fairly  over,  may  be  followed  by 
another,  and  so  on  until  it  is  finished.  But  when  given  in 
the  form  of  a  ball,  it  must  be  done  with  a  small  hand,  the 
horse's  tongue  being  drawn  and  held  out  of  his  mouth  on 
the  o9'-side :  the  operator  then  receives  the  ball,  and  placing 
it  lengthwise  between  his  fingers  and  thumb  stretched  out, 
delivers  it  with  a  jirk  over  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which 
must  be  let  go  immediately  on  tlie  hand's  being  taken  out 
of  the  mouth.  The  operator  then  elevates  the  head  a  lit- 
tle, by  putting  his  hand  below  the  under  jaw,  and  watches 
the  passage  of  the  ball ;  which,  if  perceived,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  another,  if  necessary ;  but  should  the  ball  not  be 
observed  to  pass  down  the  gullet,  (for  some  horses  will 
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hold  them  a  long  time,  and  then  cough  them  up,)  a  little 
water  may  be  put  down  with  the  horn  ;  the  swallowing  of 
which  may  carry  down  the  ball.  But  as  this  method  re- 
quires an  expert  and  experienced  hand,  it  may  be  advis- 
able for  those  who  have  never « seen  it  done,  to  have  re- 
course  to  the  old  method  of  administering  balls  by  the 
iron.*  In  giving  a  purge  to  a  horse,  great  care  and  at- 
tention are  necessary  as  to  proper  treatment,  both  pre- 
viously to  and  during  the  time  it  is  operating.  Should  a 
horse,  therefore,  be  upon  hard  keep,  he  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  receiving  physic,  by  previously  giving  him  a  few 
bran  mashes  for  a  day  or  two.  This,  however,  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  a  horse  just  taken  from  grass ;  at  which  time 
he  should  have  a  more  gentle  dose,  as  from  the  state  of 
the  bowels  at  that  period,  the  usual  quantity  f  may  irritate 
them  too  much,  and  cause  inflammation,  while  less  than 
the  usual  quantity  will  in  general  prove  a  sufficient  purge. 
This  should  also  be  adhered  to  the  first  time  that  a  horse 
receives  a  dose  of  physic.  The  physic  may  be  given  in 
the  morning,  after  fasting  a  few  hours,  and  the  horse  may, 
during  the  day,  receive  a  small  quantity  of  hay,  with  as 
many  bran  mashes  and  warm  drinks  as  he  will  take.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  horse  may  receive  some  gentle 
exercise,  being  well  clothed  during  that  time,  and  even  in 
the  stable,  being  exposed  to  neither  cold  nor  wet.  Should 
the  purge  seem  to  operate  freely,  he  need  not  be  taken 
out  a  second  time :  but  if  the  desired  effect  is  not  accom- 
plished, a  little  more  exercise  will  be  necessary,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  sharp  trot,  without  causing  perspiration. 
During  the  time  of  operation,  bran  mashes  and  warm 
drinks  must  still  be  given ;  and  when  it  begins  to  cease, 
he  may  receive  a  little  corn,  but  must  be  put  upon  bard 
keep  by  degrees. 

*  The  iron  is  made  of  an  oval  shape,  sufficiently  long  to  extend  the  upper 
jaw  from  the  under  to  its  utmost  limits  (or  nearly  so)  with  a  round  rin^  in 
the  middle,  to  admit  the  operator's  hand  and  arm.  The  iron  is  generally  fix- 
ed to  the  head  like  a  bridle. 

f  For  the  usual  quantities,  see  Purging  Balls,  in  this  section. 


CLYSTERS, 

These  are  used  in  cases  of  colic,  and  sometimes  as  n 
laxative  ofter  physic,  when  it  does  not  operate;  or  when 
it  operates  too  long  or  too  powerfully,  both  restringent  and 
nutritive  clysters  are  used.  They  are  generally  classed 
under  five  heads,  viz.  anodyne,  or  common  clyster,  laxa- 
tive, astringent,  nutritive,  and  diuretic.  The  nutritive 
kind  are  of  great  service  in  keeping  up  the  body,  in  cases 
when  nourishment  cannot  be  received  through  the  proper 
channel.  They  are  administered  by  injecting  into  the 
anus  from  a  bag,  which  holds  the  liquid,  with  a  pipe  at- 
tached to  convey  it  into  the  intestines.  A  large  bladder 
will  answer  for  the  bag,  and  the  pipe  should  be  made  of 
wood  finely  polished,  or  of  ivory;  being  about  12  or  1* 
inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  where  it 
is  fastened  to  the  bag,  tapering  gradually  to  a  fine  round- 
ed point.  The  hole  in  the  pipe  may  be  wide  enough  to 
admit  a  small  funnel,  through  which  tlie  liquid  may  be 
poured  into  the  bag.  The  horse's  hind  quarters  being 
elevated  a  little,  and  the  pipe  greased,  (which  should  be 
entered  slowly  and  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
gut,)  press  the  bag  gently  until  the  liquid  is  all  out,  and 
after  removing  the  bag,  hold  down  the  tail  a  few  minutes. 
The  ti(iuid  ought  to  be  as  warm  as  the  common  tempera- 
ture of  blood  ;  and  if  of  a  diuretic  or  laxative  nature,  from 
two  to  three  quarts  may  be  injected  at  one  tmie :  but  if  of 
a  restringent,  anodyne,  or  nutritive  kind,  (intended  to  re- 
main in  the  bowels,}  from  one  pint  to  a  quart  is  generally 
held  sufficient.  For  the  suitable  ingredients,  see  recipes, 
p.  38. 

MEDICINES. 

As  for  my  attempting  to  analyse  them,  it  is  out  of  the 
question,  having  already  declared  my  ignorance  on  this 
subject.  I  shall  therefore  merely  state  the  operative  nature 
of  some  of  the  most  predominant  ingredients;  so  that  if 
the  proportions  of  them  recommended  in  the  following  re- 
cipes have  not  at  first  the  desired  effect,  they  may  be  alter- 
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ed  acccording  to  the  nature  of  the  case,*  but  with  great 
caution  and  little  variation. 

'  Cathartics  or  Laxatives.  Glauber  and  Epsom  salts, 
jalap,  senna,  rhubarb,  magnesia,  calomel,  castor  oil,  &c-— 
Restbikgents.  Oak-bark,  laudanum,  opium,  &c. — Diu- 
retics. Common  and  Castile  soap,  Venice  turpentine, 
nitre,  rosin,  roche-alum,  &c-*-Cordial8.  Peruvian  bark, 
aniseeds,  caraway  seeds,  &c. 

RECIPES. 

The  following  are  a  selection  of  recipes  found  upon 
experience  to  be  composed  of  safe  and  effectual  ingre- 
dients. 

ointments. 

Astringent  Ointment  for  Grease, 


No.  1. 


-Hog's  lard        .  4  oz. 

Oil  of  turpentine  '  .  2  dr. 
Acetated    water   of 

litharge  .  4  o^* 


No.  2. — ^Venice  turpentine 
Hog*8  lard 

Alum  finely  powder, 
ed 


I  OS. 

4  OS. 
I  oz. 


To  be  applied  when  the  heels  are  ulcerated* 


Mange  Ointment. 


No.  1.— Sulphur  viyum  fine- 
ly powdered 
Oil  of  turpentine    . 


4oz. 
Sox. 


No.  2.— Oil  of  turpentine     .     4  ox. 
Strong  vitriolic  acid      4  oc. 
Mix  cautiously,  and  add 

Train  oil        .         .6  ox 
Sulphur  yivum        .     4  ox. 

Digestive  Ointment  for  WaundM. 

Olive  oil  .  .  1  pint 

Yellow  wax      .  .  4  ox. 

Black  rosin        .  .  4  ox. 

Burgundy  pitch  and  turpen. 
tine,  of  each  '     .        .        2  ox. 

Melt  the  wax,  rosin,  and  Bur- 
gundy  pitch,  in  the  oil  over  a  slow 
file;  when  taken  off,  stir  in  the 
turpentine.  For  large  wounds, 
where  a  plentiful  discharge  is  re- 
quired, stir  into  this  quantity  three 
ounces  of  spirit  of  turpentine^  that  it 
may  incorporate  in  getting  cool. 

TapHn's  Stable  IHrtetory. 


*  If  laxative^  increase  the  ingredients  of  that  nature,  if  the  purge  has  been 
too  gentle ;  and  diminish  if  too  severe  ;  and  in  like  manner  with  restringents, 
diuretics,  &c. 


Ointment  for  Sitfosts. 

Qintment  of  marshmallows       4  os. 
CWphor        .  •        .         2  dr. 

Oil  of  origanum        •  1  dr. 

Mix,  and  apply  till  the  callous 
part  appears  disposed  to  separate. 

White*s  Compendium. 


OISSASXS. 


94^ 


Blistering^  OitUmenU. 

No.  1.-  Hpimith  flies  powdered 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Ointment  of  wax  or  bog*s  lard 


I  OS. 
1  OS. 

4os. 


No.  f  .— Oil  of  turpentine  1  oz. 
To  which  add  gradually, 

Vitriolic  acid        .  S  dr. 
Hog*s  lard           •  4  ox. 
Spanish  flies  pow- 
dered            .  1  OS. 


No.  S.— Common  tar  4  os. 

Vitriolic  acid       .        S  dr. 
OO  of  origanum  |  os^ 

Hog*8  lard  ,  S  oa. 

Spuiish    flies  pow- 
dered   .        1|  or  9  oi» 


iZeifiorAtf.— The  blister  No.  3.  is  remarkably  useful  in 
removing  'enlargements  of  the  back  sinews,  or  windgalls* 
Sublimate  is  often  recommended  as  an  ingredient  in  blis- 
ters, but  it  is  very  apt  to  ulcerate  the  skin,  and  leave  a 
permanent  mark,  or  blemish ;  it  is  therefore  omitted  in  the 
above  formulae ;  but  in  cases  of  bone  spavin,  in  which  se- 
vere blistering  is  necessary,  it  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

White's  Compendium* 

LOTIONS. 


AtiriHgetU  Lotumsfar  Grease. 

No.  1.— Alum  powdered                  • 
Vitriolic  acid 
Water 


No.  8.— Alum  powdered  4  os. 
Vitnolated  copper  (  os. 
Water  1(  pint. 


lo& 
Idr. 
1  pint. 


No.  8.— Sugir  oC  tasd 
Vinegif 
WaMr 


4oSi 
6oa. 

lOfc 


Mange  Lotion. 

White  hellebore  powdered  4  os. 
Boil  in  three  pints  of  watter  to  1  qrt. 
DissolTe  muriate  of  quick- 
silver       .        .  S  dr. 
In  muriatic  add  3  dr. 

Then  mix. 

Saturnine  Lotion  for  Sprains. 

No.  L^Acetated  lead  4  os. 

.  Vinegar  and  water,  of  each  Ipint. 

White's  Compendhm. 


No.  t^^Oil  of  wormwood      1  am. 
Oil  of  amber  |  os. 

Oil  of  origanum  i  ob 
Gamphori^  spbrits  4  os. 
Opodeldoc  4  oa» 

Rub  well  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

Tkplin's  tMte  Dinctorf. 
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LINIMENTS. 


MUd  lAnvmentfor  Canker, 

No.  1.— Crystallized  verdigris  finely  powdered 
Honey 
Powdered  bole  and  alum,  of  each 


1  ox. 
2oz. 
i  ox. 


Vinegar  sufficient  to  give  the  consistence  of  a  liniment ;  to  be  mixed  to- 
gether over  a  gentle  fire,  and  applied  every  morning,  the  dressings  being  kept 
on  by  means  of  a  bar-shoe. 


Stronger  Liniment  for  the  tame. 

No.  2.— Oil  of  turpentine  1  oz. 

Sulphuric  acid  (  oz. 

Mix  cautiously  together, 
and  add  tar  .        4  oz. 


Strongest  Liniment  for  the  same. 

No.  S. — Bed  nitrated  quick- 
silver .  1  OS. 
Nitrous  acid        .         2  oz. 
Mix  cautiously  together, 

and  add  tar        •        4  oz. 


White's  Compendium  qf  the  Veterinary  Art. 


Repellent  Liniment  for  Spavins. 

Cantharides  in  powder 

Olive  oil  


I  dr. 
2oz. 


Mix  together,  and  let  this  be  gradually  nibbed  upon  the  part  till  absorbed 
by  the  seat  of  disease,  placing  over  it  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  fiistening  it  on 
with  an  elbow  bandage. 


Repellent  Liniment  for  WindgaUs, 

Oil  of  origanum  .  .  .  |  oc. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  .  j  ob 

Ounphorated  spirits  of  wine        .  .  1  oc. 

Mix  together,  and  with  a  small  portion  of  tow,  sufficiently  moisten  the  tu- 
mours twice  every  \day,  leaving  a  pledget  wet  upon  each. 

T^lin's  Stabk  Direetory. 

Liniment  for  Wounds, 

Oil  of  bays,  elder  ointment,  and  marshmallow  ointment,  of  each  four 
ounces ;  camphor,  one  ounce,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  spirit  of  turpentine, 
by  rubbing  in  a  marble  mortar.  Mix  the  whole  together,  and  keep  it  well 
tied  down  in  a  pot  for  use. 

Clater*s  Cattle  Doeior. 


Purging  liallt. 
ti'o.  1. — Bailndoea  aloes 
Prepared  natron 


2  dr. 


Sfnip  enough  to  rorm  the  ball. 
No.  2.— BarbadoeB  aloca      7  dr.  I     No.  3.— BarbadoeB  aloes      1  ou 

Caitile  Eoap  ^  ox.  Prcpnrcd  natron      t  dr. 

Powdered  ginger    1  dr.  Aronmlic  powder    1  dr. 

Oil  of  caraways     10  drops.    I  Oil  of  aniseeds       10  drops. 

These  balls  are  progressively  stronger,  bul  should 
stronger  medicine  be  desirable,  one  or  two  drams  of  aloes 
may  be  added  to  No.  3,  or  one  dram  of  calomel.* 


Diuretic  Ball*.   (For  Greaie.J 

No.  l_Ca8tile  soap  12  oi. 

Vellow    rosin    in 

powder  8  oc. 

Nilre  in  powder  8  ox. 

Campbor  in  powder  1  ob. 

Oil  of  juniper         .  6  dr. 


(For  Strangury.) 

No.  t. — Castile  soap  k  "*■ 

Nitre  *  dr. 

Rosin        .  t  dr. 

Compound  powder 
of  gum  trega- 
canth  8  dr. 

Opium  in  powder  lO  grains. 

Oil  of  juniper        30  drops. 

N.  B.  Divide  No.  I.  into  twelve  balls,  rolled  up  in  li- 
(luorice  or  aniseed  powder.  Give  one  every  other  morn- 
ing. Make  No.  2.  into  one  ball,  well  mixed,  to  be  given 
and  repealed  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Taplin's  Farriery. 


Cordial  Pectoral  Ball. 

Detergent  Pectoral  BaU. 

(For  ColdM.) 

(For  Coldi.J 

Turkey  figs,  Spanish  liquorice. 

Castile  soap,  aniseed  powder. 

■niwed  in  powder,  liquorice 

and    liquorice    powder,    of 

powder,  of  earh     .         .         4  oz. 

each            .            .         .      SOE. 

Caraway     seeds,     elecampane. 

Barbadoes  tar               .         .       6  uz. 

aniseed  balwo),  erf  ewA          8  oa. 

Sanson,  ginger  in  powder,  and 

Balsam  of  Totu          .        .       1  oi. 

oil  of  aniseed,  of  each        .     6  dr. 

Honey  to  make  a  mass. 

Honey  aullicieni  to  form  the  mass. 

Divide  iutol!  balls.  Oivcone  every 

Divide   mto   1!   Wis.      Oiye    ope 

morning. 

every  morning. 

Taplin-B  FarrUry. 

*  When  the  above  purpng  balls 
ounces  of  Glauber  salts  will  in  most 
cuating  (he 

live)  without  any  prolonged 
about  one  half  or  three  quarter* 


from  about  tO  to  !1 

be  found  eOicaeioua.      Or  when  evB< 

1  gentle  manner  {bj  means  of  a  Ioib. 

ilent  diediargF,  is  all  that  is  neeessaiy, 

English  pint  of  castor  oil,  or  about  1 1 


pint  of  olive  or  linseed  oil,  will  be  found  suflicient 

Castile  soap,  Ibree  drams,  and  ayrup  enough  to  form  a  bttll  for 


half  a 
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Anodyne  Clysters.    (For  the  Staggers,  or  against  Worms.  J 

No.  1— lUce  of  rue,  savin,  and  wormwood,  each  a  handful ;  boil  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  two  quarts  of  water,  with  four  ounces  of  common  salt ;  then 
strain,  and  add  tincture  of  assafcstida,  two  chmcefey  61iVe  oil,  a  quarter  of  • 
pint ;  imd  let  it  he  thrown  up  moderately  warm. 

(For  Scouring,  J 

• 

No.  t.— -lUce  hbStod  shnrch,  of  motfetlrte  consistence,  three  phits;  gam 
'iMMe  Ib  powder»  two  ounces,  liquid  hi^kdanum,  half  an  oance ;  eoM  dsamn 
linseed  oil,  iofkr  ountose. 

Carmmative  Clyster.    (For  Colic. J 

Take  camomile,  marshmaHows,  wormwood,  elder  flowers,  or  rosemary,  of 
any  two  most  convenient,  each  a  large  handful ;  Jamaica  pepper  and  sennay 
of  eachtnie  ounee;  ginger  (bruised  with  the  pepper)  half  an  ounce ;  boil  in 
two  quart*  Hi  water  fbr  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  strahi  off,  pressing  the  ingie. 
dients ;  then  add  of  olive  oil  and  gene^  or  brandy,  each  a  quarter  of  » 
pint. 

EnudSeni  Diuretk  Chester.    (For  Strangury.  J 

Take  of  thin  gruel,  three  pints ;  nitre,  two  ounces ;  gum  arabic,  one  ounce 
and  a  half;  olive  oil,  four  ounces.  Let  it  be  iigected  modeitttely  warm,  and 
retamed  in  the  body  as  long  as  pgasible. 

Taplin*s  Stable  Directory. 

Diuretic  Clysters. 

No.  l«-i«8oap,  four  ounces,  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  warn  water ;  salt^ 
one  handfiiL— Or,  No.  2.— One  ounce  of  Castile  sosip ;  two  quarts  of  VFater ; 
Veniee  turpentine,  two  ounces,  well  beat  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 

ljawrence*s  Treatise  om  Hmnes. 

BomMc  Casters.    (For  Feeers.J 

Take  vi^ater  grtiel,  two  quarts ;  coarse  sugar,  half  a  pound ;  common  salt, 
four  ounces  (or  a  single  handful) ;  Olive  oil,  a  quarter  of  a  pint.  Mil  together, 
and  ii\ieet  moderately  warm. 

Laxative  Clysters. 

No.  l.—Take  of  camomile  flowers,  sweet  fennel,  and  coriander  seedc 
bfuised,  of  each  one  ounce ;  caraway  seeds,  half  an  ounce ;  boil  in  two  quaita 
of  water,  till  reduced  to  three  pints ;  then  strain,  and  add  fbr  solution,  while 
hot,  of  Epsom  salts,  two  ounces ;  and  when  nearly  cool  enough  to  administer* 
add  of  olive  oil,  and  tinetore  of  senna,  (commonly  called  Dafl^'s  elixir,)  of 
each  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 
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(For  Pkmrisy,) 

No.  9.— Tkke  two  qaarts  of  common  gruel ;  roane  sugar,  six  ounces ; 
Glauber  nlti,  four  oanees ;  tincture  of  jalap,  two  ounoea ;  oMve  oil,  a  quarter 
of  a  pint.  This  most  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  oftener  if  neces- 
sary. 

(For  CoUc.) 

No.  3b«— Take  of  comnon  gruel,  three  pints;  Epsom  salts,  four  ounoess 
tincture  of  senna  and  olive  oil,  each  a  quftrter  of  a  pint. 

Taplin*s  SloUf  INivcfory. 

Nutritive  Clyster. 

Thick  water  gruel,  or,  broth  made  of  sheep's  head,  trotters,  or  the  like, 
but  not  too  fiit.    Milk  pottnge.    Biot^nilk  stiaiaed,  with  warm  aromatic 
if  nsccsssiy. 

Ltwieaoe's  fWsflM  m  H^r$et. 


POULTICES. 

Common  Poultice. 

Milk,  half  a  pint ;  sahid  oil,  three  large  spoonfuls ;  grated  bread,  enough 
for  due  consistence.  Add  the  bread  to  the  milk  when  boiling,  afterwards  beat 
in  the  oil  thoroughly. 

Suppurative  or  Ripening  Poultice  for  the  Strangle*. 

Leaves  of  mallows  and  marshmallows,  green  or  dry,  twenty  handfuls ; 
white  iUy  root  washed  and  pounded,  half  a  pound ;  linseed  and  i^ngteeik 
seeds  bruised,  four  ounces  each ;  boil  veiy  soft  and  pulpy,  and  add  elder  oint* 
ment,  four  ounces ;  and  lard  as  much  as  needfuL    Mix,  and  keep  for  use. 


Commom  Digestive  Poultice  Jor  Crease,  4^. 

Boil  ground  oatmeal,  and  strong  beer  groands ;  add  lard  eiloii^  to  siippte 
it.  From  two  to  four  ounces  of  turpentine  IMy  be  addid  to  thifor^goi^  Or» 
lily  roots,  linseed,  and  lye  flour. 

Resolvent. 

Onions  and  camomile  flowers  properly  boiM  and  mixed ;  add  goose-grsasSf 
or  for  vrant  of  it,  neat*s^oot  oil.  This  is  very  eflkacious  to  disperse  swell, 
ings.  Or,  with  oatmeal,  cummin  seeds  powdered,  two  ounces ;  and  powdered 
camphor,  half  an  ounce ;  or  sal  ammoniac  dissolved  fai  BrHisb  spirit.  fVopef 
in  bruises,  and  to  dt^erw  coagulated  blood. 
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Anodtfne. 

:    Boil  camomile,  elder  leaves,  or  flowers,  poppy,  bay  leaves,  and  rosemary, 
with  oatmeal ;  mix  with  elder  ointment  and  a  little  camphorated  brandy. 

Repelleni  and  Restringent, 

Dissolve  alum  in  vinegar,  or  vtojiiiee ;  add  half  the  quantity  of  oil  with 
red  wine  lees,  or  stale  beer  grounds,  and  bean-meal.  Or,  old  veijuice,  or 
distilled  vinegar,'  one  quart ;  alum,  one  ounce ;  currier*8  shavings,  or  oak- 
bark  ;  boil  to  a  poultice,  with  or  without  saturnine  ointment,  and  apply  warm 
twice  a  day. 

lAwrence's  TnatUe  oh  Hotub* 

Fomentation  f»r  Swollen  Wounds. 

Gamomile  flowers,  four  ounces;  twelve  white  poppy-heads ;  half  a  pomid 

of  bruised  linseed ;   marshmallow  roots,  and  elder  leaves  bruised,  of  each 

one  handful.    Boil  in  two  gallons  of  ale-dregs. 

CIater*s  Cattk  Doctor. 

Stifpticjbr  Wounds. 

Roche-alum  and  blue  vitriol,  three  ounces  each ;  spring  water,  one  quart ; 
boil  till  dissolved,  filter,  and  add  oil  of  vitriol,  half  an  ounce. 

lAwrence*s  TrtatUe  om  Horoeom 

» 

DISEASES. 

WORMS. 

His  is  generally  the  first  natural  disorder  to  which 
horses  are  subject.  They  mostly  prevail  in  young  horses 
from  one  to  five  years  old,  but  in  some  cases  at  all  ages. 

Symptoms.— A  voracious  appetite,  bad  condition,  with  a 
staring  coat  and  bad  breath.  The  horse  will  likewise  rub 
his  tail  much,  heave  at  the  flanks  now  and  then,  looking 
round  to  them  and  striking  his  belly  with  his  hind  feet* 
The  excrement  is  often  mixed  with  yellow  matter,  and 
sometimes  the  worms  make  their  appearance  in  it.  A 
whitish  coloured  powder  beneath  the  anus  likewise  indicates 
worms  or  bots  in  the  intestines. 

Cure. — A  few  doses  of  castor  oil,  *  repeated  once  a 
week,  will  in  general  prove  an  effectual  remedy.     But  in 

•  For  the  above  dosesy  see  note,  page  37. 


obstinate  and  neglected  cases,   an  occnsJonnl  purging  ball 
may  be  given,  or  the  clyster  No.  1. 

LAMPAS. 

Symptoms,— This  disease  is  known  from  the  flesh's 
growing  equally  with  or  above  the  level  of  the  upper  fore 
teeth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  horse  from  chewing  his  food. 
This  is  likewise  a  natural  disease  among  young  horses,  ge- 
nerally when  about  three  or  four  years  old. 

CtJttE. — It  is  sometimes  removed  by  cutting  the  tumor- 
ous part  with  a  knife,  in  several  places,  so  as  to  make  it 
bleed  freely  :  but  this  I  have  found  sometimes  to  be  only  a 
temporary  cure,  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  burning 
down  the  superfluous  flesh  with  the  cautery,  by  touching 
lightly,  taking  great  cure  not  to  go  so  deep  as  to  injure 
the  thin  bone  that  lies  under  the  upper  bars,  and  anoint- 
ing the  part  with  a  little  spirits.  Some  writers  have  con- 
demned this  burning  system ;  but  as  I  have  repeatedly 
found  it  to  be  a  never  failing  remedy,  without  leaving  any 
bad  effect,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  a  safe  and 
certain  cure. 

STRANGLES. 

This  is  another  (and  the  only  other  most  prevalent)  na- 
tural disease  among  young  horses,  which  are  generally 
most  subject  to  it  from  three  to  five  years  old.  But  from 
the  diseases  being  contagious  *  and  epidemical,  aged  horses 
are  likewise  known  to  be  afllicted  witli  it ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally brought  on  either  by  infection  or  a  neglected  cold. 

SyMPTOMH. — These  are,  a  discharge  of  thick  white  matter 
at  the  nose,  hot  breath,  cough  and  feverishness,  a  swelling 
between  the  jaw-bones,  which  increases  for  about  six  days, 
when  it  will  in  general  break,  and  discharge  large  quanti- 
ties of  matter;  in  which  case  the  disease  is  favourable,  all 
other  symptoms  generally  being  speedily  removed.  But 
when  the  attack  is  more  severe,  the  throat  is  sometimes  so 

*  I  am  not  >  litUe  aurprUed  to  find  some  writers  beiilating  M  to  the  con- 
tugioiuness  of  tliu  diEeue  ;  for  I  linve  invBcislily  found  tbat  uLvn  a  colt  look 
it  at  get,  be  infected  all  his  compuiion*,  otid  UkenUe  when  in  the  stable  in 
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much  swollen,  that  the  animal  is  incapable  of  swallowing 
either  food  or  water,  and  becomes  (juite  feverish.  The 
first  symptoms  of  this  disease  are,  a  duiness,  watery  eye% 
accompanied  with  n  slight  cough,  and  swelling  between  the 
jaws.  It  appears  to  be  a  voluntary  effort  of  nature  to  dis- 
charge superfluous  humours,  and  ought  to  be  assisted  by 
art,  should  the  aspect  of  the  case  demand  it. 

Preventives. — Due  attention  to  the  treatment  recom- 
mended in  a  subsequent  page  for  cold,  and  the  necessary 
precautions  against  infection,*  are  the  only  preventives 
which  this  disease  may  be  said  to  admit  of. 

CtiuE.— Young  horses  seized  with  this  disorder  white 
running  at  grass,  generally  get  rid  of  it  without  any  artifi- 
cial means,  or  having  any  bad  effect  left  behind,  particular- 
ly in  a  mild  climate  or  season.  But  should  the  weather  be  in 
the  least  cold,  the  horse  so  affected  should  be  instantly  put 
into  a  warm  stable,  to  prevent  (as  Mr.  Lawrence  justly  re- 
marks)  the  discharge  from  being  checked  by  the  repulsive 
property  of  cold  air,  and  a  part  of  the  disease  (from  insuf^ 
ficient  solution)  from  being  lefl  in  the  habit,  and  re-ap- 
pearing in  time  under  the  guise  and  denomination  of 
Vh'es.\    Seeing,  therefore,  that  this  disorder  among  young 

*  Avoid  bU  inlcrcouree  with  inrccCcd  animalt,  and  clean  out  oQ  houses 
which  have  been  occupied  by  them,  covering  the  Qixir,  and  all  other  coatuni- 
Dated  paru,  with  quicktlme,  Bomo  time  prerioiu  u>  any  clean  horses  being  uA- 

■f  I  once  lost  a  oreani.colourtd  five  yean  old  blood  marc  from  a  ni^ect  (or 
ralhsr  From  Ignorance)  of  the  abovo  nature,  which  I  had  lold  (but  not  deli- 
vered) a  few  wmIis  previously  tu  her  death  at  one  hundred  guineas.  I  had, 
agreeably  to  wliac  1  have  recommended  in  a  former  part  of  thie  chapter,  put 
thlsmaro  to  the  horse,(PodBrgua.)la  prevent  her  frombeing  too  much  rude  undl 
tix  yean  old.  Bhe  wu  leized  with  the  stranglee  bofure  1  put  her  tu  tho 
hor« ;  and,  from  having  seen  bo  many  young  horses  recover  from  that  dia. 
order  while  at  graas,  (and  without  taking  the  time  or  nature  ol*  the  lewon 
into  coniideratioQ,)  I  resolved  to  allow  her  to  '  run  It  off'  at  graai  ;  whldi 
was  to  all  appearance  aocomplithed.  But  in  the  course  of  the  followit^ 
■prlng  a  return  of  running  at  the  note  commenced,  and  in  a  few  wceki  she 
became  very  ill,  and  wan  seiied  with  severs  fits  of  colic  I  then  called  in  th« 
assistance  of  an  experienced  farrier,  who  stood  high  In  the  veterinary  sehool  ; 
but  all  tu  no  purpose,  as  my  hundred  guineas  soou  vanished  among  his  bands. 
He  however  convinced  me  that  a  neglected  strangles  was  the  cause)  ndiich  I 
should  have  been  kUuI  to  have  discoverwl,  (had  1  not  paid  Ki  higli  for  the  die. 

■ry.)  ns  I  had  piizxled  my  bnUn  very  much  about  l)ie  nature  of  the  diseue 
before  the  arrival  of  the  rarrier.     Upon  dissecting  Ihe  marc,  the  rarrier  di*. 
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horses  generally  heals  of  itself,  it  would  appear  advisable 
for  the  horse  that  is  so  affected  in  the  stable  to  be  reduced 
to  as  near  the  same  habit  of  body  (with  a  proportion  of 
free  air  and  exercise)  as  the  one  ru/ining  in  tlie  fields.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  keeping  the  bowels  open  with 
bran  mashes,  and  allowing  him  to  run  loose  in  a  well- 
aired  house,  occasionally  turning  hira  out  to  a  field  for  a 
few  hours,  during  the  day,  when  the  weather  is  warm  and 
dry,  but  never  without  a  hood,  and  the  swollen  gland  well 
secured  from  cold.  On  the  first  appearance  of  this  disease, 
let  the  horse  so  affected  be  put  into  a  separate  apartment, 
and  clip  off  the  hair  from  the  inflamed  gland  and  parts 
contiguous ;  and,  after  rubbing  it  with  some  of  the  stimu- 
lating ointment,  *  apply  the  suppurative  poultice,  already 
noticed  for  this  disease,  when  moderately  warm,  and  never 
allow  it  to  remain  on  when  cold.  The  poultice  must  be 
repeated  until  the  swelling  is  brought  to  a  height,  and 
ready  to  burst  of  itself;  when  an  orifice  may  be  made  with 
a  knife  or  lancet,  and  the  discharge  assisted  by  a  slight 
pressure  of  the  fingers.  The  orifice  must  be  filled  with  a 
tent  of  tow  or  fint  dipped  in  digestive  ointment,  so  as  to 
keep  the  wound  open  and  admit  the  matter  to  discharge 
freely.  The  poultice  must  be  continued  until  the  swelling 
is  reduced ;  the  horse's  head  frequently  steamed  over  boil- 
ed hay  or  bran  mashes  to  encourage  the  discharge ;  and  no 
repellent  must  be  used.  A  horse  taken  from  grass,  affected 
with  this  disease,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  by 
giving  cut  grass,  and  changing  the  regimen  as  little  as  ]>o$- 
sible.     Should  the  internal  part  of  the  throat  be  so  much 

coTei«d  more  clearlf ,  that  a  ntgitctti  itranglm  vsg  the  aole  caiue  ot  ieuh ; 
whldi  he  took  eome  palna  to  convince  me  was  the  caui  But  the  principal 
dinrorery  which  I  made  from  the  diMecdon  vaa  a  young  Podargiu,  (for  which 
I  luid,  the  preceding  guminer  paid  Hve  g:uiacai,)  poaMMing  all  the  l>eauly,  in 
nhapc  and  cotour,  of  iiM  dam  ;  whichf  if  Bbe  had  IJTodf  would  baro  made  its 
■ppcannce  in  a  more  pleasant  manner  about  a  month  afterwai^i. 

*  The  ointment  already  mentioned  for  jiyiud  will  answer  ihcaliove  purpoee 
with  the  aI(«ntlon  of  two  onncei  nf  iipennaceti  ointment  instCBd  of  the  four 
cninr«<i  uf  manhmalluw*.  Some,  however,  recommend  and  prefer  fomenting 
wiih  elder-leaves,  white  lily  root*,  &c.  to  Bnointing  wiili  the  abovB  oint- 
ment, preriouily  to  the  application  of  the  poultice  ;  and  holding  a  lifchtnl  can- 
dle lo  tlie  part  affected,  to  make  it  break  looner,  innead  of  making  an  in- 
ciiioQ  with  the  lancet. 
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swollen  as  to  prevent  the  Swallowing  of  food,  it  will  be  of 
great  advantage '  to  apply  a  blister,  and  keep  the  bowels 
open  with  clysters.  If  the  strangles  is  apprehended  from  a 
Ineglected  cold,  but  not  confirmed  by  any  of  the  advanced 
symptoms,  bleeding  is  found  very  beneficial.  After  the 
strangles  is  healed,  should  a  cough  remain,  the  foUowing 
alterative  ball  may  be  given  every  morning  until  a  gentle 
purging  is  produced;  and,  if  found  necessary,  repeated 
after  an  interval  of  four  or  five  days :  ^^  Barbadoes  aloes, 
1^  dr.;  emetic  tartar  and  Castile  soap,  of  each  2  dr."  The 
head,  neck,  chest,  and  body,  should  all  be  well  clothed, 
warm  water  frequently  given  in  small  quantities,  the  horse 
.well  littered,  and  his  legs  well  hand-rubbed.  (Taplin's 
Stable  Directory,    Whitens  Compendium.) 

i 

INFLAMED  OB  MORBID  EYES. 

If  an  eye  is  inflamed  so  much  as  to  be  swollen,  closed, 
and  weeping,  it  should  first  be  carefully  examined,  and 
searched  with  a  soft  rag,  to  see  if  the  cause  has  not  pro- 
ceeded from  a  hay-seed,  chafi-pickle,  or  any  other  similar 
intruder ;  and  if  found  to  proceed  from  this  alone,  after 
removing  the  seed  or  pickle,  *  all  that  T  have  ever  found 
necessary  was  to  bathe  repeatedly  for  a  few  days  with  fresh 
milk  and  water  lukewarm,  and  occasionally  to  apply  bread 
and  milk  poultice.  Should  the  inflammation  proceed  from 
a  stroke,  first  bleed,  and  then  bathe  as  above.  But  should 
the  eye  be  morbid,  and  occasionally  inflamed,  bleed  and 
.give  laxatives ;  and  in  severe  cases,  where  blindness  is  likely 
to  be  the  result,  issues  upon  the  cheeks,  under  the  throat, 
and  even  in  the  chest  and  belly,  will  be  found  of  great  ad- 
vantage. Bran  poultices  must  be  constantly  kept  upon  the 
eye,  and  afterwards  mild  liniments  may  be  used;  and  light 
must  be  excluded  until  a  complete  recovery  is  effected. 
Should  a  web  or  speck  be  left  upon  the  eye,  from  whatever 
cause,  reduce  crystal  glass  to  a  fine  powder,  and  blow  a 

*  When  any  thing  is  perceiired  in  the  eye,  but  in  such  a  situation  as  not 
easily  to  be  removed,  it  is  best  done  by  placing  the  end  of  a  silk  handerdiicf 
on  the  top  of  a  wooden  pin  or  quill.  The  pin  or  quill  must,  however,  be  hdd 
▼ery  loosely  between  the  finger  Imd  thumbs,  so  that  if  the  horse  should  move 
his  head  quickly  toward  the  pin,  it  may  be  pushed  out  of  the  hand ;  whereai, 
if  firmly  held,  it  might  injure  the  eye. 
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small  (jiiantity  into  the  eye  with  n  quill  once  n  day  until  it 
is  removed.  Biaclfen  recommends  powdered  glass  mixed 
with  honey,  and,  previously  to  using  the  ointment,  washing 
the  eye  with  skim-milk  and  aqua-vegeto;  while  Gibson, 
another  writer  on  the  diseases  of  horses,  recommends,  white 
vitriol,  one  drachm,  white  sugar-candy,  half  an  ounce, 
ground  very  fine,  and  blown  into  the  eye  once  a  day. 
Both  of  these  prescriptions  may  be  very  good ;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  pounded  glass  alone  has  hitherto  prevented  me 
from  knowing  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  any  other  applica- 
tion. No  remedies  of  such  a  nature,  however,  should  be  _ 
used,  until  all  inflammation  be  subsided,  and  a  satisfactory  - 
discovery  made,  that  the  defect  to  be  removed  is  a  web 
upon  the  eye,  and  not  a  dimness ;  for  if  the  latter,  the 
above  applications  will  only  torture  without  effect. 

GLANDF.R». 

This  disease  has  been  found  from  experience  to  originate 
either  from  a  neglected  cold,  strangles,  or  infection.  •  Ex- 
perience has  likewise  shown  that  it  is  a  fatal  disease,  and 
that  a  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  an  Ignorant  or  inex- 
perienced person,  as  it  has  baffled  the  most  experienced 
veterinarians;  some  of  whom  maintain  that  it  is  incurable, 
while  others  assert  that  they  have  already  eiFected  cures. 
But  I  am  convinced,  from  the  little  experience  which  I 
have  had  in  this  disease,  that  the  grand  point  to  be  aimed 
at  is  a  preventive;  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
paying  proper  attention  to  the  original  causes  already  men- 
tioned. I  am  further  persuaded,  that  the  person  attending 
to  such  precautions  will  have  more  to  boast  of  than  the 
one  who  is  more  willing  to  attempt  a  cure.  But  should  a 
valuable  horse  be  infected  with  this  fatal  disease,  it  might 
be  advisable  (or  at  least  satisfactory)  to  attempt  a  cure; 
which,  if  effected  at  all,  must  be  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
the  disease.     In  order,  therefore,  to  authorize  the  attempt- 

*  It  ii  to  »■  very  tDrpriring  ibkt  eren  one  writer  on  tltii  diwue  hu  do- 
rluei]  it  not  Infectiou).  [S«e  lAwrence,  vol.  iL  p.  346.)  It  it  rurlunate, 
howcTcr.  that  the  EMt  of  its  being  highlji  to,  ii  now  so  cleariy  ntmhliiihFd,  that 
then  ia  warr^ly  kn  old  vifn  in  the  cntinlry  but  will  tell  foil  tht  danger  uC 
inutiiig  to  luch  an  opinion. 
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ing  of  a  cure,  or  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  conta- 
gion, the  following  remarks  will,  I  trust,  lead  to  an  early 
and  certain  discovery  of  the  malady. 

Symptoms*— These  are,  a  hardness  and  an  insensibility 
of  swollen  glands  under  the  throat,  a  discharge  of  thick 
matter  from  one  or  both  nostrils,  of  a  bad  colour  and  smelly 
which  becomes,  at  an  advanced  stage,  very  fetid  and  tinged 
with  blood.     There  is  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  body,  it  being  neither  feverish  nor  dull ;  but  the  horse 
eats  and  thrives  equally  well  as  if  not  affected,  the  animal: 
functions  being  all  regular,  until  the  disease  is  of  an  old 
standing,  when  the  hair  will  come  off  with  the  slightest  puU, 
and  the  excrement  have  a  putrid  appearance.  This  disease  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  the  strangles  of  cold,  but  may 
easily  be  distinguished  in  the  following  manner.     In  the 
strangles,  the  swollen  gland  feels  painful,  and  soon  begins 
to  suppurate ;  while,  in  the  glanders,  it  becomes  quite  cal- 
loua*     Colds  are  generally  accompanied  with  a  cough,  dull 
and  watery  eyes,  a  loss  of  appetite,  and  less  or  more  of 
fever;  while  the  glanders  is  not  so.     In  colds,  the  swollen 
gland  feels  soft,  loose,  and  moveable  under  the  skin,  hot 
to  the  touch,  and  generally  much  inflamed ;  while  the  re* 
verse  is  the  case  in  the  glanders.     In  colds,  the  discharge 
is  most  frequently  from  both  nostrils,  which  are  free  from 
ulceration;  while  in  the  glanders,  the  discharge  is  more 
frequently  from  one  nostril,  and  always  accompanied  with 
ulceration,  either  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  ov 
some  time  after. 

Having  now  given  such  a  description  as,  I  trust,  will 
lead  to  an  early  and  true  discovery  of  this  disease^ 
and  taking  it  for  granted,  that  its  contagious  effects  are 
generally  admitted,  if  not  felt  in  the  purse,  I  hope  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  as  to  the  propriety  of 
immediately  removing  a  horse  with  any  of  the  above  symp- 
toms upon  him  to  some  separate  apartment,  free  from  all 
intercourse  with  his  own  species.  Should  the  glands  of 
the  throat  be  enlarged  and  inflamed,  with  a  discharge  at 
the  nostrils,  the  following  treatment  (recommended  by  Mr. 
White)  will  soon  effect  a  cure,  should  the  discharge  pro- 
ceed from  cold  alone.    Apply  a  large  poultice  to  the  swollen 
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glniic),  steam  the  liend  three  or  Tour  times  tt  day,  and  keep 
the  horse  well  clothed,  particularly  about  the  head,  and 
give  him  the  following  powder  every  day,  or  once  in  twelve 
hours:  Powdered  nitre,  one  ounce,  mixed  with  unwashed 
calx  of  antimony,  one  ounce.  Should,  however,  the  ulcer- 
ntion  in  the  nose  be  considerable,  and  the  glanders  cou- 
tirnted  by  the  other  concomitant  symptoms,  I  must  here 
decline  prescribing  a  cure,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  I 
never  effected  or  saw  one  effected.  But  those  who  may 
be  inclined  to  try  such  an  experiment,  may  perhaps  find 
some  assistance  from  Lawrence's  TreatUe  on  Horsesy  vol.  ii, 
p.  344,  where  the  opinions  of  Darwin,  Bracken,  St.  Bel, 
and  various  other  ancient  writers,  are  given ;  many  uf  whom 
do  not  hesitate  to  insist  upon  a  cure.  As  to  our  niodern 
veterinary  writers  on  this  subject,  they  seem  mostly  to 
agree  in  declaring  a  confirmed  glanders  incurable. 

I  shall  now  conclude  my  remarks  by  urging  the  necessity 
of  purifying  stables  in  which  infected  horses  have  been 
kept,"  previously  to  allowing  a  clean  horse  even  to  breathe 
under  the  some  roof. 


This  disease  is  very  common,  troublesome,  and  danger- 
ous, and  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds,  viz,  the  connnun 
fret  or  gripes,  the  flatulent,  inflammatory,  and  bilious  colic. 

Symptoms, — The  first  of  these  kinds  may  be  distinguish- 
ed by  the  horse's  dulness,  seeming  uneasiness,  rejection 
of  food,  looking  round  to  the  seat  of  complaint,  striking 
with  the  feet,  voiding  excrement  in  small  quantities,  en- 
deavouring to  stale,  suddenly  lying  down  and  rising  in 
great  agitation.  As  the  complaint  increases,  the  animal 
becomes  more  and  more  restless,  groans,  and  rolls  more 
about  when  lying,  kicks  at  his  belly  and  becomes  feverish, 
has  a  cold  moisture  at  the  root  of  his  ears  and  flanks,  and 
at  intervals  of  ease  begins  to  perspire  copiously  over  the 
whole  body.     Tlie  second  description  of  colic  menlioned 

■  Kveiy  thing  whcrtoo  a  gUndcred  bono  hu  dcpoiilcil  any  nistUT,  oufflit 
eitbei  to  bo  remoTud  or  nell  wuhed  witli  map  and  luit  wster,  and  the  stable 
or  houie  Bftprsardi  whilewadiFd  with  n  lliick  rmt  of  <iuickliiiie.  Or,  riunignle 
Bi  direrlcd  in  chap.  ii.  sect.  5.  art.  Nuut  Cutltr. 
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above,  has  generally  all  those  symptoms,  with  the  addition, 
of  fulness  in  the  belly,  intonation  of  the  air  contained  in, 
the  intestines,  and  a  more  frequent  strangury  perc^tible 
by  ineffectual  attempts  to  stale.  The  third  has  mpst  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  first,  the  horse  feeling  mote  paii^  on 
pressing  his  beUy  or  flanks,  and  having  a  continual  stri^in- 
ing  but  ineffectual  endeavour  to  void  excrement ;  the  dis- 
charge being  only  a  small  quantity  of  discoloured  hot  li-. 
quid.  The  fourth,  being  generally  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture, is  known  by  the  same  symptoms  and  treated  in  the 
same  •  manner  as  the  third ;  and  as  in  the  common  gripes 
flatulency  generally  constitutes  a  part  of  the  disease,  (or 
increases  it,)  consequently  colic  may  be  dealt  with  as  only 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  flatulent  or  spasmodic,  and  inflam- 
matory or  bilious.  Great  caution,  however,  is  necessary 
in  making  a  proper  distinction  between  the  two,  the  treat- 
ment being  different,  as  some  of  the  ingredients  found  so 
efficacious  in  effecting  a  cure  in  the  one  not  unfrequently 
prove  fatal  in  the  other.*  It  may  therefore  not  be  impro- 
per to  connect  the  symptoms  with  the  cause,  in  order  to 
assist  in  properly  discriminating  the'nature  of  the  colic 

FLATULENT  OR  SPASMODIC  COLIC. 

This  species  of  colic  proceeds  from  various  causes.  De- 
licate or  washy  horses  are  sometimes  seized  with  it  from 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  but  more  frequently 
from  drinking  cold  water  while  warm,  or  getting  frosty 
water  without  exercise  after  it.  Horses  receiving  food  not 
so  easily  digested  as  that  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, as  bad  hay  or  oats,  &c.  are  apt  to  be  affected  with 
this  colic,  and  likewise  after  receiving  new  oats,  beans,  po-^ 
tatoes,  or  even  succulent  green  food,  particularly  when 
first  given,  and  in  immoderate  quantities.  Crib-biters, 
from  their  constantly  sucking  air,  are  very  subject  to  the 


*  Opium,  hmdannm,  gin,  brandy,  &c  given  in  drenches,  are  found 
fill  for  flatulent  or  spasmodic  colic ;  while  they  are  found  to  be  very  injurious 
in  inflammatory  cases. 

N.  B.— >From  a  mistake  of  the  above  description,  I  am  convinced  that  I 
once  killed  a  good  cartmare  of  my  owD;  by  repeating  a  doee  of  laudanum  and 
neglecting  to  bleed. 
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windy  gripes.  Should  a  horse  tiave  been  exposed  to  any 
of  the  above  causes,  inimediutely  preceding  the  attack,  with- 
out showing  any  of  the  particular  symptoms  exclusively 
attached  to  inflammatory  colic,  the  disorder  may  be  dealt, 
with  as  spasmodic  or  flatulent. 

Cure. — Should  tlie  horse  have  appeared  dull,  previously 
to  the  attack,  take  first  a  little  blood  from  him,  and  after  re- 
moving (with  a  small  hand  well  greased)  as  much  excrement 
from  the  great  gut  as  can  be  conveniently  reached,  inject  a 
clyster  lukewarm,  five  or  six  quarts  of  water  or  water-gruel, 
with  a  large  handful  of  common  salt,  and  half  a  pint  of  oil. 
The  same  quantity  may  be  given  as  a  drench,*  if  thought 
necessary  ;  and  while  these  are  preparing,  the  horse  must 
be  walked  quickly,  or-trotted  gently  about  with  dry  clothes 
upon  him-  During  the  period  of  performing  the  necessary 
operations,  or  while  the  colic  remains  upon  the  horse,  he 
ought  to  be  put  into  a  stable  without  Rtalls,  well  aired,  and 
moderately  cool,  having  plenty  of  litter,  so  that  he  may 
roll  freely  without  injury.  A  person  should  be  placed  at 
the  head  to  prevent  its  being  hurt,  and  two  men  constantly 
employed  in  rubbing  the  belly  hard  with  straw  wisps,  (which 
has  a  good  effect  in  dispelling  wind,)  but  with  intervals  of 
rest,  so  that  the  horse  may  have  time  to  st&le  or  void  ex- 
crement. Should  he  have  been  lying  for  some  time,  and 
be  quite  wet  from  perspiration  when  he  rises,  he  should  be 
rubbed  dry,  and  still  kept  well  clothed.  I  have  frequently, 
by  such  treatment  alone,  cured  this  complaint  without 
having  recourse  to  the  apothecary;  and  although  it  might 
be  found  ineffectual,  it  is  a  necessary  and  preparatory  step 
to  other  remedies,  should  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
demand  them.  Allowing  then  that  the  simple  treatment, 
already  prescribed,  proves  ineffectual,  the  carminative  clys- 
terf  may  be  injected,  and  one  pint  of  water-gruel,  half  an 

*  Inilead  of  tbe  abore  drench,  half  ui  Engliih  pint  of  ipiriCa  mixed  with 
die  larac  qiuuitiiy  of  iweel  oil,  and  diluted,  if  too  nn>Dg,  irlth  tbiu  gruel,  will 
frequently  afford  immediate  relief. 

+  Fur  the  above  clfilcr,  mw  page  3H.  But  a»  clvtten  may  not  always  be 
fldi-iuble,  or  medieiiiei  convetdenl,  the  following  domesiio  remedies  for  flalu. 
lent  colic,  prescribed  by  Mr.  WUU3,  will  frequenllj  be  fouud  of  great  ler. 
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English  pint  of  castor  oil,  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  lauda- 
num, or  tincture  of  opium,  may  be  given  as  a  drench. 
When  the  colic  was  of  a  laxative  nature,  I  have  frequently 
ejected  a  tiure  with  one  quart  of  lukewarm  beer,  mixed 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  powdcfred  gingtr,  and  a  small  wine- 
gtiMifiil  of  laudanfum ;  and  when  not  effectual,  repeated  hidf 
die'  quantity  in  half  an  hour.  Afler  the  eolic  appeara  tt^ 
be  cured,  and  the  pain  completely  abatedy  if  it  has  been 
attended  with  costivenesB,  give  a  laxative  drench  ^  but  if 
of  a  laxative  nature^  and  cured  from  the- applioaitiDn  of 
laudanum,  nothing  more  of  an  astringent  nature  will  bv 
fbnnd  necessary.  For  the  convenience  of  travellers^  who 
may  frequently  be  so  situate  as  not  to  have  easy  aceeaa  txf- 
draughts  of  liquid  jm^fcine^  y^hen  their  horses  ale  seiEed^ 
with  colic,  Mr.  White  has  given  the  following  useflil  te^ 
cipe:.  ^  Gastile  soap,  three  drams  ;  camphor,  two  drama  (' 
ginger^'One  dram  and  a  half;  and  Venice  turpentine,  six* 
dramst^tabd  made  into  a  baU  for  one  dose."-  This  ball* 
will  kei^  a  considerable  Iim6  without  losing  its  power,^ 
provided  it  is  closely  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  bladdeiv      ' 

'  '    . .    '     .r>  •  .  -.         . 

,  .  nfVJmAMUATOBY  OK  BILIOUS  COLIC; 

TIms.  eoycqgenefally 'oHginaites  irom  s<Mil^eiiltentel  injury 
by  hard  straining  or  overpowering  exercise,  improper  use 
of  purgatives,  or  giving  thiorse  of  too  severe  a  nature,  cold 
thrown  in  upon  the  intesttiles  during  the  time  of  ^hync  op 
Otherwise  J  and  semedimes  from  a  long  continued  pain^ 
and  struggling  under  the: eolic  already  described>.  It  i% 
however,  most  frequently  brought  on  by  <^ostiveness,  witU 
greet  accumulation  of  hardened  excrement.  Should  ^the 
horse  have  been  exposed  td  any  of  these  causes^  previously 
td the  attack,  and-  his  'eye  and  anus  appear  red  and' in* 
ffamedy  or  if  he  exhibit  Imy  of  the  other  symptoms  already 
noticed  for  this  disease,  the  colic  may  then  be  af&rmed  to 
be  of  ah'inflamiDatory  nattire,  and  dealt  with  accordtegly. 

No.  1.  A  pint  of  strong  peppennint  water,  with  about  four  ounces  of  gin, 
and  any  kind,  of  ipioe. 

S»  A  pint  of  port  wine,  with  spice  or  ginger. 

3.  Half  a  pint  of  gin,  diluted  with  four  ounces  of  water  and  a  little 
ginger. 
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Cure. — Copious  bleeding,  and  discharging  the  intestines 
with  cooling  laxative  drenches  and  clysters,  avoiding  all 
spirituous  liquors,  as  opium,  laudanuui,  or  any  spices  of 
euch  a  nature  as  may  tend  to  heat  or  increase  the  inflam- 
mation. The  laxative  clyster  No.  3.  may  be  given  with- 
out much  intermission,  until  a  change  is  ejected ;  and  the 
following  drench,  recommended  by  Taplin,  may  be  given, 
and  repeated,  if  found  necessary:  "  Senna,  one  ounce; 
caraway  seeds,  bruised,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  iialf 
an  ounce ;  boil  them  for  ten  minutes  in  three  quarters  of 
a  pint  of  water,  in  which  dissolve  four  ounces  of  Glauber 
salts  ;  strain  and  add  one  ounce  oi'  tincture  of  jalap." 

Great  care  and  attention  are  requisite  after  any  kind  of 
colic,  but  more  especially  one  of  tins  nature.  Tlie  horse 
Bhould  be  kept  moderately  warm,  and  receive  his  drink  a  lit- 
tle warm,  and  not  be  exposed  to  cold,  or  undergo  any  fatigue 
until  quite  recovered.  A  few  bran  mashes  and  a  gentle 
dose  of  physic  may  be  given  about  a  week  after  the  cure, 
so  as  to  remove  all  obstructions  which  might  occasion  a 
second  attack, 

CREASE. 

This  disease  proceeds  from  want  of  regular  exercise, 
which  causes  humours  to  accumulate  in  the  legs  and  heels ; 
but  it  tUso  arises  trom  an  impure  state  of  the  blood,  which 
may  be  observed  from  some  horses  being  affected,  even 
although  receiving  regular  and  constant  exercise. 

SvMrroMs. — A  swelling  uf  the  hind  legs;  and  if  this  he 
not  soon  removed,  there  ensues  a  discharge  of  fetid  matter 
from  the  heels,  which  frequently  become  ulcerated. 

Preventive  and  Cure. — The  best,  in  tliis  case,  arc,  to 
keep  the  bowels  open,  and  give  regular  exercise,  as  it  may 
be  observed  that  horses  running  at  grass  are  seldom  or 
never  affected  with  grease;  and  those  which  arc  infect- 
ed are  cured  on  being  turned  out  to  grass.  However,  not- 
withstanding that  a  run  at  grass  will  cure  this  disease,  it 
will  likewise  bring  it  on  when  the  necessary  precautions 
are  not  adopted  immediately  on  taking  a  horse  from  grass.' 

*  i^-c  trealmviil  lot  horvs  on  coming  Trom  grau,  page  20, 
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When  this  disease  is  taken  in  its  first  stage,  bleeding,  and  a 
few  diuretic  balls,  (see  recipe,p.S7j)  with  gentle  exercise,  and 
hand-rubbing  the  legs,  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure.  If  the  legs  are  much  inflamed  and  swoUeiiy 
the  heels  may  be  poulticed,*  and  a  dose  of  physic  given  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  swelling  is  abated,  the  poultice  may  be 
discontinued,  and  an  astringent  lotion  applied  four  or  five 
times  a  day ;  and  if  the  heels  are  ulcerated,  apply  astrin- 
gent ointment.  (See  recipes,  p.  34.)  Should  the  disease  be  of  a 
long  standing,  and  the  animal  subject  to  it  before,  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  remove :  in  which  case  give  the  follow- 
ing alterative  powder  in  a  feed  of  com  every  day,  until  it 
produces  a  very  considerable  diuretic  effect:  Nitre  and 
rosin  in  powder,  of  each  four  ounces,  mixed  and  divided 
into  eight  doses.  When  the  disease  appears  to  be  of  an 
obstinate  nature,  it  is  found  necessary  to  put  roweU  in  the 
thigh  or  belly. 

RHEUMATISM* 

This  disease  is  a  chronic  local  cold.  The  greatest  difi* 
ficulty  lies  in  discriminating  it  from  other  diseases,  and  in 
precisely  discovering  the  seat  of  complaint.  Various  parts 
of  the  body  are  affected  with  this  malady,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  hind  quarters,  and  particularly  about  the  hip- 
joint.  When  the  lameness  appears  to  proceed  sometimes 
from  one  quarter,  and  sometimes  from  another,  it  is  a 
moveable  rheumatism,  and  may  be  cured  by  bleeding,  re^ 
peated  sweatings,  with  a  burden  of  clothes,  and  walking^ 
exercise.  A  mercurial  purge  may  be  given,  if  found  ne- 
cessary. But  if  the  rheumatism  be  a  fixture,  which  at  first 
is  only  to  be  discovered  by  a  lameness  constantly  in  (he  same 
quarter,  with  no  perceptible  causef  for  it,  somptimies  press- 
ing with  the  fingers  will  discover  the  seat  of  pain;  bu( 
when  chronic^  a  wasting  of  the  place  affected  too  visibly 

*  See  pouldoe  for  grease,  page  S9 ;  or  pour  a  sufficient  quimtity  of  boflin^ 
water  upon  one  quart  of  fine  bran,  so  as  to  make  a  thin  paste,  pnd  add  lipiee^ 
powder  enough  to  give  it  proper  consistence,  keeping  it  always  moist,  by  add* 
jng  occasionally  a  little  warm  water.     (White's  Compendium,) 

t  The  pefcoftibto  canaet  may  be  s  hurt  in  the  legs,  feet,  &c.  or  ringrlMni^t, 
fcufbe,  spavins,  splints,  dx. 
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leads  to  a  discovery  of  the  complaint.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  best  remedy  is  blistering  or  setons  upon  the  place 
affected.* 

BROKEN  WIND,  PURSIVENESS,  AND  ASTHUA. 

These  are  different  stages  of  the  same  disease.  The  two 
last  are  soon  perceived  by  the  horse's  being  put  to  any 
exertion,  while  the  former  in  general  does  not  require  it, 
but  is  easily  distinguished  by  a  quick  irregular  heaving  of 
the  flanks,  and  more  than  ordinary  expansion  of  the  nos- 
trils. Sometimes  the  animal  has  a  consumptive  appear- 
ance :  this,  however,  is  not  a  just  criterion ;  for  I  have  bad 
horses  in  this  state  quite  fat,  and  likewise  a  mare  which 
(contrary  to  the  general  opinion]  had  foals.  This  disease 
is  generally  allowed  to  proceed  from  over-exertion,  im- 
proper stable-management,  such  as  sudden  transition  from 
hent  to  cold  ;  or  from  being  allowed  to  eat  immoderate 
quantities  of  fine  soft  hay,  encouraged  by  large  bellyfuls 
of  water,  with  perhaps  little  or  no  exercise,  or  if  other- 
wise, too  severe,  when  the  intestines  are  overs tuffed.-f-  As 
a  proof  that  aliment  alone  will  bring  on  this  disease  in 
countries  where  horses  are  fed  upon  fine  natural  hay, 
broken  winded  horses  are  not  rare,  and  pursive  ones  very 
common.  But  the  wind  of  such  horses  may  be  much  im- 
proved (if  not  completely  cured!)  by  feeding  for  a  time  with 


*  Other  rcmediei  Bre  Iicid  out  b;  lomc  mrilen,  inch  as  embroolioiuii  wann 
batha,  (wimmiiig,  Aj% 

■f-  Some  honta  are  natoraUy  aithmatic,  wbich  require  regular  eierdK,  and 
the  bonels  lo  bo  kept  open. 

^  Some  yean  aga,  I  wa*  at  a  hone  fair  in  Preaton,  (Lancashire)  when  t 
purchased  tome  draught  horaei  for  my  own  fanning  purposes  ;  one  of  which 
was  M>  apjanully  cheap,  tlut  il  bafBtrd  bU  the  little  akill  1  wa>  puncuvd  uf, 
and  others  of  superior  judgaieut  and  much  longer  experience,  to  Sod  out  the 
fault ;  fur  the  price  plainly  iMtiGed  that  be  had  one.  I  at  last  cuacliided 
that  be  must  have  been  stolen,  and  became  anxious  to  find  my  man  again  ; 
but  he  was  neither  to  be  seen  nor  heard  of.  I  then  went  to  the  slahlo,  in 
Bboui  so  hour  after  the  general  inspection  of  etie  horw,  (when  he  woa  de- 
cJarrd  stolen,)  and  found  him  heaving  eiccuively  at  die  flanks  i  in  short,  ex. 
Iiibiliug  all  the  cunrindng  symptonu  of  broken  wind.  I  was  then  satisfied 
that  the  horse  hod  not  been  Htolen,  but  tlinl  part  of  my  purse  had,  from  the 
man's  having  ^vcn  him  something  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  thi-  disease  for 
3t  leaiE  wiue  hoirn.     I  v»^,  however,    rehictantly  obliged  to  take  the  hone 
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coarser  food,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  water.  But  as  to 
the  broken  wind  occasioned  by  over-exertion,  &c.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  such  is  incurable,  as'  all  attempts  at  cure^ 
which  I  have  either  seen  or  heard  of,  invariably  end* 
ed  in  only  benefiting  the  venders  of  medicine.  A  preven- 
tive is  tlierefore  the  principal  object  to  be  attained  in  this 
disease,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  guarding; 
against  improper  treatment  of  every  kind,  particularly  that 
included  in  the  causes  already  assigned  for  its  origin. 
However,  the  usefulness  of  a  broken  winded  horse  in  some 
cases  may  be  greatly  increased  by  giving  a  due  proportion 
of  suitable  food,  and  a  sparing  allowance  of  liquids.  Pas- 
ture clear  of  clover  seems  the  food  best  adapted  for  parsive 
horses  in  summer;  and  in  winter,  hard  hay,  likewise  free 
of  clover,  or  oat  straw,  with  a  quart  or  two  of  lime  or  tar 
water  ^about  three  times  stronger  than  the  common)  in  the 
drink. 

CATARRH  OR  COLD. 

This  disease  may  justly  be  called  the  mother*  of  most  of 
the  fatal  disorders  that  attend  the  horse,  and  in  many  cases 
proves  a  good  nurse,  particularly  in  a  relapse.  But  mo- 
thers and  nurses  of  this  description  ought  to  be  dispensed 
with  in  cases  of  disease :  proper  attention  to  a  catarrh  at 
its  commehcement  will  therefore  be  found  to  be.  one  of 
their  greatest  enemies.  This  is  the  time  to  make  An  hour 
go  as  fiir  as  a  day,  and  a  penny  as  far  as  a  shilling,  in  ef- 
fecting either  a  cure  of  the  present  malady  or  any  of  its  at* 
tendants.  This  is  the  time  for  the  sluggard  and  miser  to 
exert  thems^ve^ ;  the  one,  to  prevent  too  much  of  his  at- 

home,  and  make  the  most  of  a  hkA  fnagahL  I  immediately  put  him  apm 
bat  «traw  and  oats,  with  little  water  at  onoe :  he  wrought  for  lome  time  mp^ 
parently  in  great  difttress ;  bat  in  course  of  a  few  months,  he  became  quite 
sound,  and  master  of  any  ordinary  work ;  and  although  I  oonld  haf^  sereml 
times  got  a  very  handsome  profit  upon  him,  yet  he  liecame  so  good  a  nwfcur, 
that  I  resoired  upon  worlcing  him  out,  whidi  I  did  in  about  ten'  years. 
'  *  A  moment's  reflection  will  almost  prove  the  aboire  parentage,  ae  i^  hmm 
already  been  shown,  as  well  as  confirmed  by  experi«)oe,  that  glanders*  iheii« 
matism,  fever,  inflammation,  and  many  other  fatal  disorders,  when  their 
origins  are  properly  traced,  are  almost  invariably  fonnded  upon  a  neglected 
cold. 
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tention  from  being  aHerwards  demanded;  the  other,  loo 
much  of  his  purse.  This  is  tlie  time  for  th«  industrioua 
man  to  forward  his  work,  save  lijs  cash,  time,  and  property. 
Tliis  is  the  time  to  starve*  the  doctor  and  druggist. 

Catarrh  is  either  fortuitous  or  epidemic  ;  the  symptoms 
of  the  former  are  either  cold  and  chilly,  or  hot  and  fever- 
ish, while  those  of  the  latter  are  more  frequently  of  a  fe- 
verish nature.  Fortuitous  catarrh  generally  originates  in 
n  sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  or  in  a  too  long  ex- 
posure of  the  body  to  the  bracing  influence  of  the  coid  airj 
by  which  the  pores  of  the  sltin  are  closed,  the  perspirnbie 
matter  is  repelled  into  the  habit,  nod  sooner  or  later  the 
nostrils  become  the  channel  for  discharging  the  obstructed 
matter.  The  epidemic  cold  or  influenza  arises  from  an 
atmospheric  infection,  producing  similar  cfTects  and  symp- 
toms upon  the  body  as  above  mentioned. 

The  symptoms  of  catarrh  in  its  first  stage  are  simple, 
and  easily  known  by  a  slight  cough,  hanging  down  of  the 
head,  with  a  running  of  lymph  at  the  eyes  aiul  nostrils ; 
but  when  the  disease  is  of  an  older  standing,  the  discharge 
at  the  noijtrils  is  more  considerable,  and  the  glands  under 
the  jaw  are  swollen,  and  accompanied  with  a  falling  off  of 
appetite.  The  first  and  most  essential  consideration,  pre- 
viously to  any  cure's  being  attempted,  is  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  catarrh  is  of  a  chilly  or  feverish  nature,  the  re- 
quisite treatments  being  diametrically  opposite  ;  the  former 
requiring  a  toad  of  clothes,  and  medicine  of  a  warm  and 
evaporating  nature,  to  create,  as  it  were,  a  temporary  fe- 
ver, in  order  to  bring  the  disease  to  a  head ;  but  in  the 
latter  case,  the  symptomatic  fever  already  exists,  when  the 
requisites  are  bleeding  and  cooling  diuretic  medicine. 

Cure,— Catarrh,  when  taken  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first  symptoms,  as  already  described,  I  have  repeatedly 
cured,  hy  keeping  my  patient  in  the  stable  for  a  day  or  two, 

■  Although  I  hava  ntfd  Ute  vord  lurre,  It  iniut  only  Im  taken  in  a  6gn- 
ntivc  lenie,  >■  I  with  inery  hpneic,  ioduilrioiis  nimn  ti)  live  by  hit  (irfifDnioD  ; 
yEl  it  it  11(11  my  n-iih  ituti  a  neglecud  cuM  ihoulU  conitituic  a  part  of  the 
ductor'i  or  druggiit'i  living  ;  for  then'  are  1<h>  many  acoldenla]  and  unsTold- 
alilD  CMCt.  (wtivre  the  prricripllmu  nf  ihp  une  and  the  iuf^redieatK  of  the 
oUwr  arc  «q»ally  arwling,)  ahkh  ai«  in  general  luSeianl  for  that  pui^oK. 
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giving  lukewarm  water  and  mashes,  and  clothing  so  as  to 
cause  perspiration,  and  taking  a  little  blood.  Mr.  Lawrence 
recommends,  in  addition  to  the  above,  spirit,  or  salt  of 
hartshorn,  in  warm  ale,  sweetened  with  syrup  of  poppies. 
Two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  the  hartshorn  may  be  given 
for  a  dose  in  a  quart  .o(  beer  twice  a  day.  Fresh-ground 
ginger,  from  two  to  four  drams,  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  hartshorn.  But  when  the  disease,  from  n^lect  or 
otherwise,  has  acquired  the  second  symptoms  described, 
other  measures  must  be  immediately  adopted.  If  it  is  of  a 
hot  and  feverish  nature,  bleed  the  horse,  and  keep  him  light- 
ly doChed,  free  from  damp,  with  a  hood  on,  if  the  throat  is 
much  swollen.  The  stable  must  be  well  aired,  but  not  cold. 
Give  the  following,  in  a  ball  or  drink,  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  warm  gruel  or  meal  and  water :— * 
*<  Nitre  and  creamof  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce;  juniper  berries 
fresh  and  good,  powdered,  one  ounce;  Spanish  liquorice 
melted,  half  an  ounce,  or  enough  to  sweeten  with ;  work 
them  up  with  liquorice  powder,  or  flour."  (Lawrence's 
TVeaiUe  en  Hordes.)  Should  the  fever  not  be  abated  upon 
the  third  day,  bleed  again,  and  continue  the  balls ;  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  the  horse  may  be  walked  out  half  an  hour 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  well  covered  with  a  hood  and  body- 
clothes,  and  led  about  gently,  not  mounted.  Should  the 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  be  great,  the  manger  and  stall 
ought  to  be  frequently  cleaned  out,  and  the  latter  supplied 
with  fresh  straw.  No  food  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
and  become  tainted :  in  short,  cleanliness,  in  every  respect, 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Only  a  moderate  portion  of 
food  should  be  given,  and  in  case  of  much  fever,  little  or 
none ;  but  rather  adhere  to  the  old  adage,  ^^  Starve  a  fever 
and  feed  a  cold."  Should  the  horse's  head  appear  heavy, 
and  the  discharge  little,  (which  may  be  caused  from  a  stop- 
page of  matter,  not  finding  a  free  channel,)  Dr.  Bracken 
prescribes  the  following  recipe :  ^^  Half  an  ounce  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  herb  amra  baccoj  white  hellebore,  one  drachm ; 
powder  fine,  aiid  keep  it  corked  up.  Blow  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  snuff  through  a  quill,  up  the  nostrils,  two  or 
three  times  a  day."  I  have,  however,  found  that  steaming 
the  head  over  warm  water,  with  scalded  hay,  &c.  is  fully  as 
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eBicacious  as  any  other  application.  A  few  days  after  llie 
fever  is  abated,  ami  the  coltl  seems  to  be  cHtirely  removed, 
(in  order  to  cleanse  the  habit  from  all  dregs  of  the  disease,] 
give  a  mild  aloetic  purge,  such  as  No.  1.  page  37,  or  the 
detergent  pectoral  ball,  ibid. .-  which  will  likewise  remove 
from  the  constitution  the  seeds  generally  left  by  the  most 
dangerous  chronic  disorders.  1  hope  it  is  unnecessary  (o 
say  any  thing  to  impress  the  necessity  of  not  exposing  the 
patient  to  either  cold  or  fatigue  for  some  time,  and  of  not 
putting  him  to  work  until  all  oppearance  of  the  complaint 
be  completely  removed,  and  the  appetite  recovered.  Should 
a  violent  irritating  cough  remain,  Mr.  Lawrence  reoonunends 
the  following  drink  to  be  given,  a  pint  or  two  at  a  time, 
lukewarm,  at  discretion:—"  Raisins  stoned,  half  a  pound  ; 
liquorice  root,  split  or  bruised,  three  ounces;  while  hore- 
hound,  three  ounces;  linseed,  two  ounces;  nitre,  two 
ounces ;  infuse  in  four  or  five  quarts  boiling  water,  and  let 
the  whole  stand  covered  up  two  or  three  hours ;  strain  off, 
without  pressing,  for  use." 

When  the  cough  is  uot  violent,  but  of  a  ticklish  nature, 
the  following  will  repress  it,  and  lieal  inward  soreness: — 
"  Solution  of  gum  Arabic,  or  tragacanth,  with  honey." 
But  should  the  catarrh  be  of  a  chilly  nature,  with  little  dis- 
charge at  the  nostrils,  and  of  so  obstinate  a  kind  as  not  to 
be  removed  by  the  first  simple  treatment,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  disease  to  a  height,  by  clothing  well,  and 
giving  warm  cordial  and  stimulating  medicines,  *  and 
mashes,  &c.  When  this  treatment  has  brought  the  disease 
to  a  crisis,  it  may  be  reducetl  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed for  catarrh  in  a  warm  and  feverish  state,  with  the 
exception  of  no  bleeding,  uidess  the  medicine  has  encourag- 
ed the  disease  too  much,  by  carrying  it  past  the  desired 
pitch,  and  caused  a  raging  fever.  Dr.  Bracken  relates  liis 
success  in  running  a  horse  a  four-mile  sweat,  in  order  to 
bring  the  cold  to  a  crisis ;  but  bringing  the  patient  into  a 
high  stale  of  perspiration,  by  gentle  exercise  and  heavy 
clothing,  will  be  found  more  applicable,  less  dangerous,  and 
ecjually  efficacious. 

*  Tlie  cardial  pccloml  liall  dib)-  be  given  as  directed  iii  page  31. 
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CONTRACTED   SINEWS. 

This  disease  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  generally  proceeds  froqi 
improper  treatment,  or  hard  work,  and  is  not  unfreqtiently 
the  e£Pects  of  both.  When  a  cure  is  not  attempted  in  due 
time,  the  back  sinews  of  the  leg  become  so  much  contract- 
ed, the  whole  frame  sometimes  so  much  reduced,  and  con^ 
stitution  broke,  as  to  render  horses  so  affected  entirely  use^ 
less.  There  are  various  attempts  made  to  recover  horses 
from  this  inactive  or  useless  state.  Some,  through  igno- 
rance^ or  rather  from  an  unwillingness  to  part  with  the 
horse's  services  for  any  length  of  time,  allow  him  to  remain 
idle  in  the  stable  for  some  weeks;  administer  physic,  to  re- 
store the  constitution  or  appetite ;  bandage  up  the  contract- 
ed sinews;  and  apply  some  strong  liquids.  But  this  too 
frequently  ends  in  a  temporary  cure,  with  a  relapse  in  a 
few  weeks  after  being  put  to  work.  Others  very  properly 
give  a  summer's  run  at  grass ;  which  is  evidently  the  best 
method  of  restoring  the  appetite  or  constitution.  But  a 
winter's  run  is  more  frequently  given  and  preferred,  which, 
I  suppose,  from  the  treatment  generally  afforded,*  must 
proceed  from  its  being  less  expensive,  grass  at  that  season 
being  of  less  value,  and  work  not  so  much  in  request.  A 
winter's  run,  viewed  in  this  light,  and  dealt  with  according 
ly,  has  generally  a  contrary  effect.  For,  in  the  springs 
when  you  expect  a  sound  horse,  you  have  perhaps  a  skiii 
without  the  carcass ;  or  should  they  be  still  together,  with 
the  vital  spark  remaining,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  a  sununer's  run,  in  order  to  retrieve  the  animal  from 
the  gates  of  death.  But  I  have  frequently  seen  some  horses 
of  a  hardy  nature,  when  their  situation  was  well  sheltered. 


*  It  is  too  common  for  the  hone  intended  to  receive  a  winter's  mn,  to  be 
turned  oat,  when  grass  has  lost  all  nourishment,  to  shift  for  himself;  and  in 
a  rerj  severe  storm,  or  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  a  little  atrair 
or  spoiled  hay  is  given  to  keep  in  the  life,  no  shelter  or  covering  being  aUow«d 
or  thought  necessary,  as  many  will  tell  you  that  the  more  they  are  exposed  the 
better.  Thus  the  animal  is,  as  it  were,  hungered,  to  improve  the  frame  or 
constitution,  and  bathed  on  the  back  and  kidneys  by  repeated  falls  of  rain  and 
snow,  to  strengthen  the  sinews  of  the  leg. 
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with  R  full  bite  of  grass  upon  it  all  winter,  come  through  in 
a  l)etter  state;  anil  to  observe  them  running  in  the  fields, 
j'ou  would  think  that  tliey  were  literally  fat,  and  dull  from 
being  in  such  an  overloaded  state ;  but  when  they  come  to 
be  more  minutely  inspected  in  spring,  their  dulness  is  found 
to  proceed  from  poverty,  and  the  fat  turns  out  to  be  a  rough 
shaggy  coat,  covering  a  'rickle  of  skin  and  bone.'  Whena 
horse  is  found  to  be  in  this  state  at  the  commencement  of 
spring,  little  good  can  be  expected  from  liis  services  during 
that  important  season ;  and  as  grass  is  the  most  etTectuitl 
food  for  recovering  a  winter- starved  subject,  conGe(|uently, 
a  great  part  of  the  summer  will  be  spent  before  the  horse  is 
either  able  to  do  a  day's  work,  or  can  be  exposed  for  sale. 
But  the  treatment  during  the  winter''s  run,  which  a  horse 
ought  to  have,  will,  I  am  convinced,  turn  out  to  n  much 
better  accounL  In  order,  therefore,  to  improve  a  horse  by 
turning  him  out  all  winter,  he  ought  to  have  a  shed  to  go 
into  nt  pleasure,  and  be  regularly  fed  there  with  gooil  hay 
morning  and  evening,  or  straw  with  a  feed  of  broken  oats 
per  day ;  being  likewise  furnished  with  a  regular  supply  of 
good  water :  in  short,  if  the  horse  is  intended  for  work  in 
the  spring,  he  must  be  fed  in  a  similar  manner  as  those  in 
the  stable,  otherwise  he  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  with 
them  when  put  to  work.  Mr.  Lawrence  remarks,  that  "  a 
winter's  run  at  grass,  from  the  astrictive  effect  of  cold  upon 
the  animal  fibre,  is  justly  held  the  most  natural  and  eflica- 
cious  method  of  recovering  the  tone  of  the  sinews  in  over- 
worked horses,"  But  I  am  very  doubtful  of  its  operating 
equally  favourably  upon  a  reduced  carcass  and  broken  con- 
stitution ;  two  general  attendants  of  an  overwrought  horse. 
For  a  horse,  dierefore,  only  in  a  reduced  state  from  over- 
working, I  would  recommend  a  summer's  run  upon  a  good 
natural  pasture ;  if  allowed  a  feed  of  oats  per  day,  so  much 
the  better  ;  and  when  the  sinews  only  are  affected,  a  winter's 
run  will  be  preferable,  provided  the  requisite  attention  b 
afforded,  as  already  described.  But  for  one  that  has  all  the 
above-mentioned  effects  of  over-working  upon  him,  both  a 
summer  and  winter's  run  will  be  requisite;  the  former  will 
make  up  tlie  reduced  carcass  and  improve  the  constitution. 
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so  as  to  enable  the  animal  to  withstand  the  cold  to  which 
he  may  be  exposed  during  the  latter,*  so  requisite  for  re- 
covering the  tone  of  the  sinew.  Such  experiments^  however, 
ought  only  to  be  tried  when  a  horse  has  youth  on  his  side, 
as  old  horses  seldom  or  never  recover. 

I 

WOUNDS  AND  BRUISES. 

.  Besides  the  numerous  diseases  to  which  horses  are  liable, 
they  are  exposed  to  many  accidents,  from  whence  are  occa- 
sioned wounds  and  bruises  upon  various  parts  of  the  body 
requiring  somewhat  different  treatment,  about  which  it  would 
be  endless  for  me  to  attempt  entering  into  minute  parti- 
culars :  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  present  remarks  to 
the  most  suitable  treatment  for  wounds  and  bruises  in  ge- 
neral. In  cases  of  slight  incisions,  keeping  clean,  and  free 
from  air  will  most  frequently  be  found  sufficient;  but  this 
must  likewise  extend  to  wounds  of  every  description,  in 
order  not  to  retard  their  healing.  When  the  incision  is  of 
the  above  description,  but  of  some  considerable  extent,  first 
draw  the  lips  of  the  wound  as  closely  together  as  possible,  f 
and  anoint  it  with  ^^  white  lead  and  oil  of  turpentine,  incor- 
porated together  with  a  little  brandy;"  or  <<  apply  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  wound  a  little  lint  or  tow  soaked  in  the  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin,"  properly  secured  with  a  bandage,  which 
may  be  taken  off  once  a  day,  and  either  of  the  above  applied. 
Should  the  cut  swell  much,  the  stitches  may  be  slackened  a 
little  without  taking  out  the  threads,  and  foment.  (See  recipe^ 
p.  40.)  But  should  the  wound  be  ragged  and  deep,  first 
wash  with  milk  and  water  lukewarm,  and  cut  off  all  the 
ragged  parts  with  a  sharp  knife  or  scissars ;   then  fill  the 


*  I  hare  repeatedly  and  suocessfully  tried  to  improve  the  oontivcted 
by  turning  out  in  winter,  and  invariably  found  a  nevere  frosty  dry  winter  to 
be  the  most  efficacious. 

f  The  lips  of  slight  wounds  may  be  sufficiently  drawn  together  by  proper 
bandaging;  but  when  not  sufficient,  stitch  it  together  with  a  flat  crooked 
needle  and  waxed  thread,  or  strings  fd  white  leather :  every  stitch  may  be 
about  an  inch  asunder,  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  tied  in  a  looaeable 
knot,  with  a  thread  of  such  a  length  as  will  admit  of  being  slackened  in  caae 
of  much  swelling.  When  the  wound  is  upon  prominent  or  fleshy  parts,  the 
stitches  should  not  be  made  tight,  nor  an  attempt  nuide  in  closing  the  lips  too 
much,  otherwise  the  animal,  when  lying  down  or  rising,  will  tear  them  out. 
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orifice  with  lint  or  tow  dipped  in  digestive  ointment.  (See 
recipe,  p.  34.)  If  the  inflammation  is  very  great,  foment  as 
already  described,  and  apply  poultices;  and  should  the 
wound  indicate  mortification  either  after  the  above  treat- 
ment, or  from  neglect  at  first,  sprinkle  finely  powdered  nitre 
over  it,  both  inside  and  out,  which,  if  not  found  elfectunl, 
anoint  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  after  the  application  of  either, 
dress  with  digestive  ointment;  proud  Aesh  must  be  removed 
with  burnt  alhim  and  red  precipitate  in  fine  powder.  In 
case  of  hemorrhage  from  a  divided  artery,  endeavour  to 
secure  it  with  a  waxed  thread,  by  passing  a  crooked  needle 
below  it;  but  should  tliis  not  be  practicable,  cover  the  bleed- 
ing orifice  with  a  little  lint  dipped  in  the  styptic,  p.  40, 
keeping  it  fast  upon  it  until  an  eschar  is  formed,  and  then 
proceed  as  already  directed,  only,  allowing  the  first  dress- 
ing to  remain  for  two  days  before  it  is  talien  off,  provided 
the  bleeding  is  stopped."  When  the  skin  is  not  broken  in 
wounds  and  bruises,  all  that  is  generally  necessary  is  to 
bathe  with  camphorated  spirits  of  wine ;  but  when  the  part 
affected  is  much  swollen,  and  becomes  inflamed,  it  is  then 
necessary  to  make  &  slight  incision  below  the  swelliiigif  in 
order  to  promote  suppuration.  The  orifice  must  be  band- 
aged up,  with  a  little  of  the  following  salve  applied  as  a 
plaster : — "  Frankincense  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each 
one  ounce;  Burgundy  pitch,  two  ounces;  gradually  incor- 
porated over  a  slow  fire,"  When  the  wound  begins  todis- 
charge  matter  freely,  it  may  he  dealt  with  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, as  already  pointed  out.  IFa  bruise  is  of  some 
considerable  extent,  blood  must  be  taken  immediately  from 
some  vein  as  near  the  seat  of  complaint  as  possible;  and 
when  the  bruise  is  general  over  the  whole  body,  the  bleed- 
ing may  be  performed  upon  the  usual  place,  and  rather  un- 
sparingly, 


*  FUlinff  ■  f>«>h  wound  villi  aslt,  and  bandaging  it  tiglitl;rup,  <■  caamraHj 
atti  u  a  iiyptle,  and  will  in  general  Iw  found  cffectiuU.  Bruiwd  BtJtigiug  nct- 
ilci  are  xmictimm  mixed  with  ihc  nail. 

+  It  frequsntly  liBpp*n«  that  theswcUing  cannot  be  completely  reduced  irith. 
nut  an  iociaioB  lidng  made,  at  above  deKribud ;  and  hence  a  occarioned  many 
a  Uemish  unaccounted  for. 
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I  have  now  delivered  my  £Ednt  ideas  on  such  diseases  as 
I  conceive  may  most  commonly  prevail  among  that  specues 
of  horses  to  which  I  have  here  turned  my  attention ;  quoted 
as  much  from  other  writers  as  has  tidkled  my  fatic^y  and 
the  limits  of  this  work  would  admit;  and.  selected  some  of 
the  most  simple  recipes  which  I  know,  from  experience^  to 
have  proven  efficacious*  And  although  what  I  hare  stated 
cannot  be  edifying  to  a  veterinarian,  or  prove  at  all  satis^ 
factory  to  one  wishing  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
&nierY,  yet  I  truiK  that  as  many  useful  hints  have  been 
given  as  will  preventthe  necessity  ofmy  readers  (if  possess* 
ed  of  an  brdinary  stock  of  cart  horses  and  hackneys)  nin^ 
ning  to  the  doctor  and  druggist  on  every  trifling  occasion. 
Hiis  expectation  is  founded  upon  my  having  reduced  mosk 
of  what  I  have  stated  to  practice,  for  upwards  often  years^ 
upon  my  own  stock  of  horses ;  which  generally  consisted  of 
eight  draught  horses,  three  or  four  hackneys,  and  four  or 
five  yomig  colts  ^  and  on  having,  during  that  period^  not 
called  assistance  above  two  or  three  times;  and  had  n6 
cause  to  regret  not  doing  so,  except  once  or  twice,  of  trhidi 
I  have  already  taken  notice. 


SECTION  VI. 

REMARKS  TO  PURCHASCRS. 

I  CANNOT  conclude  this  chapter  without  offering  a  few 
to  the  inexperienced  farmer  or  grazier,  in  order  that  he 
may,  when  he  intends  to  purchase  a  horse,  be  upon  his 
guard  as  to  the  deception  of  artificial  life,  created  by  whip- 
cord and  ginger,  and  other  methods  of  disguising  blemishes 
or  defects  so  much  and  unwarrantably  practised  by  ttie 
jockeys  of  the  present  day,  who  boast  of  the  neatness  and 
dexterous  manner  in  which  they  execute  them,  the  advan« 
tages  derived  therefrom,  and  the  success  lately  met  with, 
by  falling  in  with  ^  greenhorns^  who  have  so  voluptuously 
swallowed  their  poisonous  baits.  In  addition  to  the  shapes 
and  properties  (recommended  in  the  introductory  view  of 
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t))i!>  chapter]  which  a  horse  ought  to  possess,  it  h  likewise 
wished  and  expected,  by  one  who  pnys  n  fair  market-price 
for  a  horse  represented  as  young,  healthy,'  sound,  and  free 
from  tricks  and  blemishes,  that  he  really  is  so.  1  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  make  a  few  useful  remarks,  to  assist 
in  judging  whetlier  or  not  a  horse  is  as  above  specified. 
The  proper  time  to  judge  most  correctly  of  the  whole  of 
these  perfections,  would  be  in  the  morning,  when  the  horse 
is  standing  quietly  in  the  stable,f  before  he  has  been  ont, 
having  had  severe  exercise  the  day  before.  If  the  horse 
belongs  to  ajockey,  ask  him  no  questions,  and  lend  a  deaf 
ear  to  every  thing  which  he  may  say;  as  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  truth  seems  to  be  quite  foreign  to  the  profession. 
Request  of  him,  however,  that  neither  the  whip  nor  ginger 
be  applied  as  assistants  in  showing  the  horse,  and  that  yoo 
are  to  be  allowed  to  examine  him  without  his  assistance* 
except  putting  him  to  such  paces  as  you  may  direct.  The 
Jockey  viiW  most  readdy  agree  to  the  above  requests;  but 
such  regulations  will  be  no  sooner  complied  with  than  in- 
fringed by  either  himself  or  some  of  his  attendants,  who 
will  shari>Iy  correct  the  horse,  with  the  whip  or  a  loud  angry 
tone  of  voice,  for  some  pretended  misdemeanour,  or  perhaps 
ride  him  out  of  your  sight,  and  then  waken  him  with  the 
whip  and  ginger,  and  return  to  you  clapping  and  stroking 
the  horse's  neck,  as  if  pacifying  an  animal  of  much  pluck, 
life,  or  natural  spirit. 

But  artificial  life  is  likewise  created  by  signs  with  the 
whip  or  waring  of  the  arm  behind  your  back,  while  you 
are  examining  the  horse,  or  your  attention  is  directed  some 
other  way :  the  master's  pretending  to  scold  the  groom  iu 
a  loud  manner,  for  not  allowing  the  horse  to  stand  quietly 


*  A  lUrin);  onat  and  licary  languid  >pp«srance  are  the  moM  general  and 
■trikiiiK  marlu  of  bad  healih,  which,  connected  with  (he  tymptoma  of  cadi 
diMBie  alrady  noticed,  vill  KruUy  auiit  the  purchiuet  iu  judging  ivhctlieror 
not  a  bone  I>  thriviofc  and  free  fnnn  diicsH. 

^  Dut  ai  Ml  fsTourablu  ail  opponunit)'  (a*  above  deacrilwd)  may  not  alirari 
occur,  paniciilaHy  in  a  mu^t.  let  the  eiaininatiun  be  u  ciuict  and  retired  u 
powiilile ;  which  i>  gcoeraUy  bnt  acmniplialnd  hj  tiding  the  hone  out  of  tha 
market,  and  allowing  him  (o  be  oimpoMd,  and  reat  occaaJODally  upon  Ui 
k^  aa  if  he  were  iu  the  nable. 


J 
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until  you  examine  him,  has  also  the  desired  efiect.  *  The 
more  that  such  manoeuvres  as  these  are  persisted  in,  or  the 
horse  prevented  from  standing  a  moment  in  one  position^ 
the  more  you  must  be  upon  your  guard ;  for,  be  assured 
that  there  is  some  defect  to  be  concealed.  Allowing  that 
you  have  so  desirable  an  opportunity  of  examining  the' 
horse  as  that  which  I  have  pointed  out,  first  go  into  the' 
stable  quietly,  and  watch  the  animal  when  standing  undis* 
turbed  in  the  stall ;  and  if  he  is  tender  in  the  fore  legs  or' 
feet,  or  has  any  other  defects  in  them,  he  will  either  be 
*  nuckling*  occasionally  at  the  knee  or  pastern-joints,  or 
he  will  be  standing  with  his  fore  feet  extended,  resting  on 
them  alternately,  with  his  joints  cracking  as  he  makes  the 
change.  Defects  in  the  hind  legs  may  be  discovered  in  a 
similar  manner.  Examine  him  minutely  in  the  stable,  by 
comparing  his  legs  and  joints  with  each  other,  and  see  that 
there  is  no  symptom  upon  the  knees  of  ever  having  been 
down,f  no  puffed  up  or  blown  sinew,  ring-*boneSy  curbs, 
spavins,  splints,  &c.  which  may  all  be  easily  distinguished 
when  the  sight  and  feeling  are  minutely  and  keenly  applied. 
The  horse  may  then  be  led  out  of  the  stable  in  a  careless 
manner,  at  halter^s  length ;  so  that,  should  there  be  any  de- 
fect in  his  sight,  some  symptoms  may  be  shown  by  his  run- 
Qing  against  the  waU  or  door  in  going  out,  or  by  a  start  or 
unusual  stare  immediately  on  approaching  the  light.  Tlie 
sight  may  be  farther  proven  by  waving  the  hand  gently  at 

*  Tbe  hone,  from  regular  trainings  to  dread  the  whip  and  fear  the  Toioe^ 
(as  is  practised  by  most  horse-dealers,)  will  become  all  alive  from  even  aeeiqf 
the  one  or  hearing  the  other. 

*t*  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  there  are  other  symptoms  at  a 
horse^s  coming  down  beside  the  hair  aTthe  knee  being  ruffled,  or  the  skin  cot; 
for  I  have  frequently  rode  horses  that  had  a  constant  practice  of  falling,  and 
had  neither  marks  of  the  one  nor  the  other ;  which  arises  from  the  head*li 
taking  the  ground  first,  and  thereby  saving  the  knees  :  in  short,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  tumbling  horses,  one  that  falls  upon  his  knees,  and  another  that  lallt 
upon  his  face.  I  would  therefore  suspect  a  horse  as  much  for  tumbling  that 
has  a  broken  face,  (such  as  the  nose  and  eyebrows,)  as  I  would  one  with  brcdceii 
knees.  But  horse^ealers  are  apt  to  cover  such  marks  with  some  oolouring  ai* 
milar  to  the  surrounding  hair ;  and  when  the  marks  cannot  be  hid,  they  will 
endeavour  to  convince  you  that  it  was  done  by  mere  accident,  either  by  leap- 
ing a  stone  dyke,  or  tumbling  over  a  precipice ;  or  if  the  marks  are  scratoliM 
on  the  face,  that  they  were  done  by  rubbing  in  the  stalL 
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the  eye  without  touching  it:  if  the  horae  doea  not  shrink 
by  shutting  his  eyelids,  in  all  likelihood  he  is  blind  ;  hut 
if  he  stares  when  the  waving  is  made,  or  starts  at  objects  of 
R  trifling  nature,  or  such  as  ought  to  be  cjulte  familiar  to 
him,  his  sight  in  this  case  may  only  be  defective. 

His  Qge  may  be  known,  as  directed  in  the  table  of 
the  Introduction.  But  the  jockey's  modes  of  deception 
are  likewise  here  introduced  (from  renewing  the  horse's 
age,  as  lliey  term  It)  by  making  artificial  marks*  in  the 
teeth  of  such  as  may  have  lost  '  mark  of  mouth,'  and  pass- 
ing them  for  six  or  seven  years  old.  Such  artificial  marks 
are,  however,  easily  distinguished,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efTorts  of  deception  ;  for  the  iron  used  in  making  tlie 
marks  leaves  a  yellowish  circle  round  ihem,  which  is  a  good 
object  of  distinction  from  the  natural  mark,  which  has  no 
such  circle  round  it.  The  further  ingenuity  and  intrigue  of 
the  jockey,  however,  too  frequently  succeed  in  disguising 
these  marks  of  distinction,  so  as  to  prevent  detection,  by 
rubbing  the  interior  of  the  horse's  mouth  with  salt,  and 
making  it  foam  by  violent  agitation,  so  that  the  froth  there- 
by accumulated  may  cover  the  unwelcome  circle  or  seat  of 
discovery.  The  soundness  of  the  wind  may  be  tried  by 
squeezing  the  windpipe  hard  at  the  joining  of  the  neck  and 
head,  so  as  to  make  the  horse  cough  :  should  coughing  be 
Immediately  followed  by  sneezing,  it  will  indicate  that  he  is 
sound  in  the  wind  :  but  if  there  be  no  sneezing,  the  symp- 
toms described  in  page  SS,  for  broken  wind,  will  generally 
follow. 

Having' thus  examined  the  horse  minutely  as  to  blemishes, 
sight,  age,  and  soundness  of  wind,  he  may  first  be  walked, 
and  then  trotted  gently  forward.  You  must  stand  immedi- 
ately behind  him  as  he  goes  away,  and  directly  before  him 
while  he  returns,  so  that  you  may  sec  if  he  goes  fairly  upon 
his  legs ;  that  is,  neither  throwing  them  out  at  a  side,  nor 
crossing  or  touching  each  other.f     If  the  horse  is  intended 

•  Tlie  above  nurka  «rc  mniie  Ijy  holloiring  tlia  miJiile  of  the  leetb  wilh  an 
iDttnuiieat,  (bm  GUiog  the  liolei  with  nwin,  &c.,  mnd  burning  it  in  vrith  ihn 
end  of  •  Urn  winj ;  whicb  op«r»lion  in  rppeMfil  tintil  ilio  holes  h»ve  ■  dunblu 
Mack  nppraruice,  rtKmbUug  thf  iiBlunl  niKrki. 

f  The  louching  nay  h«  more  euily  dUtingulihed  bjr  (Umininic  the  intide 
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for  the  saddle,  he  may  be  put  to  all  the  different  paces,  both 
slowly  and  smartly,  and  a  side  view  taken  of  him  while  per- 
forming them,  to  observe  that  he  points  his  feet  straight ; 
sets  them  down  freely ;  lifts  them  quickly,  and  high 
enough,*  so  as  to  clear  all  ordinary-sized  stones  that  may 
come  in  his  way ;  that  he  bends  his  knee  well,  and  keeps 
his  haunches  below  him,  neither  leaving  his  hind  legs  as  if 
he  were  going  to  lose  them,  nor  bringing  his  hind  feet  for- 
ward in  such  a  manner  as  to  strike  or  touch  his  fore  legs 
orfeet;-f-  the  former  being  apt  to  bring  down  the  horsey 
while  the  latter  will  soon  make  him  leg-weary. 

The  saddle  horse  must,  however,  be  still  further  tried  by 
mounting  him  yourself,  which  will  be  even  a  more  certain 
mode  of  discovering  the  soundness  of  "lith,  limb,  wind, 
and  eyesight,"  as  well  as  the  ease  and  rate  in  which  he  per- 
forms his  paces. 

First,  ride  him  with  a  slack  rein  up  and  down  hill,  upon 
a  rough  road  at  a  walk  and  careless  slow  trot :  if  he  do 
these  safely  and  pleasantly,  you  may  then  almost  rely  on 
his  sight  being  good,  and  on  his  being  a  sure  traveller. 
Next^  give  him  a  smart  ride  at  all  his  paces,  until  he  is  a 
little  warm,  and  dismount  immediately,  observing  if  he 
blows  regularly  without  coughing,  and  stands  firmly  on 
his  legs  without  resting  them  alternately,  or  shaking.  Lict 
him  then  stand  until  he  cools,  and  mount  him  again.  If  he 
go  off  freely  without  stiffness  or  halt,  he  may  be  pronounced 
with  some  degree  of  safety  to  be  sound. 

As  to  the  tricks  or  bad  habits  which  a  horse  may  have, 
they  may  be  discovered,  if  a  draught  horse,  by  putting 
him  into  a  cart,  leading  him  loosely  up  and  down  hill  both 
with  and  without  a  load,  and  frequently  turning  him  quick^ 
ly  round,  and  making  him  go  backwards  with  the  cart. 
But  if  a  saddle  horse,  should  he  have  any  bad  tricks,  he 

will  be  rut,  if  the  horse  has  a  habit  of  going  too  near.  But  while  this  evil  ig 
guarded  against,  let  it  be  reraem)>cred  that  a  horse  which  goes  too  wide  shotild 
likewise  be  rejected  ;  for  extremes  in  either  case  are  equally  bad. 

•  A  horse  cannot  go  too  low,  provided  he  goes  safely ;  for  the  one  that 
moves  in  the  other  extreme  poon  tires  both  himself  and  rider,  without  making 
much  progress  in  his  journey. 

f  The  above  is  most  frequently  done  when  going  at  a  quick  pace  :  henco  it 
i<  railed  the  '  speedy  rut,'  which  is  a  very  great  objection  to  a  horse. 
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will  in  all  probability  show  some  symptoms  of  them  during 
such  a  trial  as  above  recommended,  particularly  when 
there  is  a  stranger  upon  his  back.  But  should  restiveness 
be  apprehended  from  his  looking  back  before  he  is  mount- 
ed, and  afterwards  throwing  back  his  ears  and  shaking  his 
head  in  a  sulky  manner,  ride  him  a  good  deal  back  and 
forward,  particularly  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  to 
which  he  seems  most  inclined,  giving  him  occasionally  both 
whip  and  spur :  such  irritating  manoeuvres  will  soon  make 
him  appear  in  his  true  colours. 
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INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

The  Tariety  of  this  species  of  domestic  animal  being  so 
numerous,  it  would  swell  this  volume  beyond  its  intended 
length,  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  all  the  particular  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  which  each  kind  may  be 
possessed.  It  would,  however,  be  leaving  the  young  or 
inexperienced  grazier  too  much  in  the  dark,  to  say  nothing 
of  them  at  all,  particularly  should  he  not  have  perused  the 
different  works  on  this  subject*  Having  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  this  treatise,  to  recommend  some  crossing  of  the 
different  species,  by  way  of  improvement,  as  well  as  to 
point  out  the  kind  best  adapted  for  various  soils  and  cli- 
mates, it  behoves  me  to  say  at  least  as  much  about  each 
kind  (which  has  already  come  under  general  observation) 
as  to  make  my  reader  know  each  distinctively  at  first  sight, 
and  draw  inferences  as  to  the  propriety  of  following  up 
some  remarks  which  I  intend  to  suggest  This  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  do  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  in  the 
following   table   and   annexed  remarks.     Although   there 

•  Culley  on  Live  Stock.     Complete  Grasirr,     Parkinson  on  Live  Stock,  See, 
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may  be  some  of  my  readers  so  ignorant  as  scarcely  to  know 
the  difference  of  one  animal  of  this  species  from  another, 
and  not  able  to  place  them,  as  it  ;B^ere,  at  their  proper 
homes ;  yet  I  think  there  can  be  none  so  ignorant  as  to  dis- 
pute the  usefulness  of  those  animals,  when  viewing  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  having  plenty  of  beef,  milk,  hides, 
tallow,  and  even  horns,  for  the  use  of  mankind.  Being 
therefore  in  possession  of  animals  so  valuable,  it  is  certain- 
ly a  duty  incumbent  upon  at  least  part  of  the  community, 
to  aspire  at  something  like  perfection  in  the  management 
of  them ;  which  has  of  late  years,  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  been  strenuously  attended  to.  Yet  I  am  sorry 
to  observe  that  such  a  spirit  has  not  become  more  general, 
and  much  surprised  that  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  some 
districts  of  Scotland,  where  the  particular  interests  of  each 
individual  are  so  closely  and  deeply  involved. 
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Additional  RemartiB  to  those  given  in  the  preceding  Table,  ar- 
ranged as  in  thejirst  Column. 


The  remarks  alreudy  made,  relative  to  this  breed  of  ent- 
ile, seem,  when  taken  collectively,  to  be  descriptive  of  quick 
Feeders;  yet  sufh  cattle  are  well  known  not  to  possess  that 
qiulity.  This,  however,  may  be  partly,  if  not  wholly  ow- 
ing to  their  undomesticated  state,  which  makes  them  so 
easily  alarmed  and  disturbed  when  grazing,  and  to  the  im- 
moderate and  reducing  exerci.se  that  is  caused  by  the 
slightest  alarm.  This  breed  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
and  is  only  kept  in  some  gentlemen's  parks  as  a  curiosity ; 
and  from  theit  untameable  nature,  and  Improbnbility  of 
keeping  them  anywhere  but  in  walled  parks,  or  by  high 
impenetrable  fences,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  will 
ever  get  into  repute  for  use.  Indeeil  the  general  manage- 
ment, requisite  for  rendering  them  at  ail  useful  or  proiit- 
able,  would  be  too  tedious  and  expensive  ever  to  bring 
tbetn  into  competition  with  the  domesticated  kind  in  point 
of  profit.  I  have  seen  a  cross  breed  between  them  and  the 
Highland  cattle,  which  had  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
though  not  remarkable  for  any  particularly  good  property, 
and  still  retained  a  great  proportion  of  the  original  wild- 


DEVONSmiiE  BREED. 

Tliis  bi'ecd  is  said  to  be  descentled  from  the  wild  race, 
and  those  are  only  considered  of  a  pure  kind  which  answer 
to  the  colour  described  in  the  table.  They  have  a  striking 
appearance,  although  not  particularly  handsome,  being  ra- 
ther leggy,  and  flat  in  their  sides.  They  are  thin  faced, 
fine  in  the  chops,  and  wide  in  the  hips,  with  a  small  tail 
set  on  very  high.  Being  hardy  and  cjuick  in  their  move- 
ments, they  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  draught;  and 
from  their  arriving  at  maturity  sooner  than  most  other 
breeds,  they  feed  at  an  earlier  age,  and  of  course  give  a 
({uicker  return ;  which  circumstances  render  them  an  ani- 
mal particularly  claiming  the  attention  of  a  grnzier  pos- 
8i»sed  of  a  small  cnpitul  and  high-rentetl  land. 


^ 
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HEREFORD  AND  SUSSEX  BREEDS^ 

These  breeds^  being  only  a  variety  of  the  Devonshire,  are 
much  similar,  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  them 
nearly  the  same ;  but  the  Herefbrds  are  considerably  the 
largest,  some  of  them  when  aged  and  fat  having  been 
known  to  weigh  100  stone.  This  breed  is  described  by 
Mr.  Culley's  friend,  Mr.  Ellman,  as  rather  defective  in 
shapes,  particularly  in  the  chine's  being  narrow,  and  the 
sides  too  flat ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  these  defects  have 
struck  me  as  being  peculiar  to  this  breeds  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  frequently  admired  them  in  Smithfield  mar- 
ket, both  in  point  of  symmetry  and  small  bone,  and  for 
carrying  a  greater  proportion  of  beef  than  most  of  the  di& 
ferent  kinds  of  large  oxen  shown  in  that  market  From 
their  being  much  larger  than  the  Devonshire  breed,  they 
require  better  keep,  and  are  not  so  active  in  the  yoke,  al- 
though much  famed  in  that  respect 

DUTCH,  OR  SHORT-HORNED  BREED. 

This  breed  was  originally  imported  from  the  Continent, 
as  is  evident  from  their  retaining  the  name  of  Dutch,  and 
cattle  of  the  same  description  being  of  a  long  standing, 
and  still  reared  in  Holland.  Where  climate  and  soil  are 
adapted  to  their  constitution,  and  market  suitable,  they 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable  kind  that  is  to  be  met 
with ;  at  least  they  possess  more  good  qualities  than  any 
that  I  have  yet  seen  or  heard  of,  viz.  producing  most  beef,* 
tallow,  and  milk.  From  their  kindly  disposition  to  fatten, 
they  may  be  fed  off  to  great  advantage  even  when  three 
years  old ;  which  I  have  frequently  seen  accomplished,  and 
sold  at  from  £18  to  £20  each :  or  they  will  improve  un- 
til seven  years  old,  and  the  additional  weight  which  they 
gain  during  the  last  four  years,  will  pay  in  proportion  to 
the  second  and  third  years  ;f  which  is  owing  to  their  con- 

*  Th«re  have  been  instances  of  some  six  years  old  oxen  of  the  short-homed 
breed  weighing  upwards  of  150  st.  (lilbs.  to  the  stone.)  See  Culley's  Obier^ 
vatians  on  Live  Slock,  p.  48. 

•f-  I  mention  the  second  and  third  years,  on  account  of  my  having  invari- 
ably found  from  observation  and  experience,  that  no  breed  whatever  pays  in 
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tiaued  grent  growth;  for  any  animal,  when  at  full  growth 
and  thoroughly  fat,  ceases  to  pay  ever  afterwards.  The 
number  of  stalls  which  the  cows  of  this  breed  occupy  In 
most  of  the  large  dairies  in  London  and  other  parts,  are  a 
proof  of  their  superiority  in  milking.*  The  beef  of  the 
aged  short-horned  ox,  when  fully  fat,  from  its  thickness, 
retains  the  juices  longer,  and  consequently  keeps  longer  in 
pickle  than  most  other  beef;  hence  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  long  voyages.  But  since  the  consumption  for  the  navy 
is  at  present  so  much  diminished,  I  should  think  a  much 
readier  market  would  be  found  for  this  breed  of  cattle  when 
three  or  four  years  old,  as  their  beef  is  then  of  a  much  finer 
quality  than  when  aged,  it  being  then  quite  strong  and 
rancid.  It  must  therefore  be  of  great  advantage  to  be  in 
possession  of  such  a  breed  of  cattle,  which  will  feed  off  at 
almost  any  age,  as  situation  or  other  circumstances  may 
require.  But  however  partial  I  may  be  to  this  breed,  yet 
I  am  convinced  that  nothing  less  than  a  good  climate,  with 
B  full  bite  of  a  superior  quality  easily  procured,  will  make 
them  realise  the  expectation  of  the  feeder  or  grazier. 

LANCASHIRE,  OR  LOKG-HORNED  BREED. 

Cattle  of  this  breed  are  further  distinguishable  by  their 
long  carcasses  and  coarse  bull-like  appearance.  They  weigh 
well  in  proportion  to  their  size  ;  and  although  the  cows  do 
not  yield  much  to  the  pail,  yet  from  the  superior  quality 
(^  their  milk,  they  are  in  great  repute  ui  most  of  the  cheese- 
dairies  in  Cheshire,  Gloucestershire,  fine.  The  original 
breed  is  very  coarse,  and  more  of  the  lyeryf-  or  black-flesh- 


o  vhBt  it  does  the  firat  year,  panicuhrly  If  near  a  gooi  veal- 
Durket,  or  vhere  thire  i«  a  regular  demand  for  ytu-oiii. 

*  lotuuicea  have  lieen  kuawu  of  thDrt-horDed  cuws  pviag  each  upwardi  of 
16  Scotcb  pioU  per  day  during  the  sumnier  monthi,  and  yielding  from  3^  to 
4  Sikiaa  of  hiitter  duriiif  ihe  teaton  ;  but  the  average  may  be  ealimai^  «t 
18  pint*  of  mitk  and  3  firkins  of  butler :  and  lo  aubitantiate  thig,  will  ra- 
quire  both  grau  and  dairymajdi  of  a  nuperior  quality  and  dvacription. 

-f-  I-yer,  or  black  Seth,  u  a  dark  coBne-graincd  beef,  with  no  mixture  of 
fat,  reaemhling  horse  Sesh.  Cattle  of  thii  descriplion  are  generally  knovn  liy 
A*  round  plump  appearance  nf  their  hind  quarters,  which,  if  arcumpaiued 
with  a  feel  or  touch  of  one's  linger,  as  if  on  a  board,  is  a  sure  symplutn  of  this 
Invaluable  kind  of  aniir.al. 


lJ 
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ed  kind  are  tp  be  found  among  them  than  among  any  other 
breed.  It  is  fortunlite,  however,  that  the  original  breed  is 
now  nearly  extirpated^  and  in  various  places  replaced  by 
a  species  of  a  far  superior  quality,  known  by  the  name  of 
Dishley,  New  Leicester,  or  Rollrights.  But  notwithstanding 
that  the  original  breed  of  cattle  alluded  to  have  many  bad  qua^ 
lities,  yet  they  are  not  destitute  of  all  good  ones ;  for,  from 
their  thick  coverings,  they  are  particularly  hardy,  and  well 
calculated  for  wintering  in  fields  with  straw  or  hay,  &c  or 
in  open  sheds ;  which  is  of  great  consequence  where  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  house-room.  They  are,  further,  well 
adi^ted  for  grazing  in  wet  climates  or  exposed  situations, 
especially  if  the  land  produces  strong  coarse  grass,  and  not 
so  consumable  by  smaller  cattle,  which  may  be  found  equal- 
ly hardy  in  constitution,  although  not  so  powerful  in  di- 
gestion. 

DISHLEY,  OB  NEW  LEICESTER  BREED. 

This  breed,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  is  an  improved 
species  of  the  Lancashire  or  long-horned  kind,  the  specific 
characters  of  which  nearly  correspond  with  the  parent 
race,  although  differing  very  materially  in  other  respects, 
viz.  by  fattening  much  quicker  upon  less  food,  and  taking 
the  fat  on  upon  the  most  valuable  parts.  They  are  much 
famed  for  getting  fat  in  a  short  period,  and  at  an  early 
age ;  heifers  at  three  years  of  age,  and  bullocks  at  four. 
From  the  thinness  of  their  skins,  they  are  not  so  hardy  as 
the  branch  from  which  they  sprung :  consequently,  they 
require  food  of  a  superior  quality,  and  to  breathe  in  a  more 
temperate  atmosphere.  The  public  are  indebted  to  the 
late  Mr.  Bakewell  of  Dishley  for  the  first  selection  and  im- 
provement of  this  valuable  breed ;  also  to  Mr*  Fowler  of 
Little  RoUright,  who  has  brought  them  to  great  perfection. 
Hence  arises  the  name  of  Dishley,  or  RoUright  breed. 

To  show  the  perfection  to  which  the  aforesaid  gentle- 
men brought  this  breed,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  held  by  breeders  in  the  counties  where  they  were 
known,  Mr.  Culley  gives  the  following  account  of  Mr. 
Fowler's  sale,  27th  March,  1791 :  — 
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<<  Grariick,      a  5-years  old  bull,  sold  for  205  guineas. 
Sultan,  2      do.         do.  210 

Washington,     2      do.         do.  205 

Young  Sultan,  1      do.         do.  200 

1      do.         do.  145 

1      do.         do.  100 

Brindled  Beauty,  a  cow,  .  .      260 

Washington's  mother,  do*  .      185" 

"  At  Mr.  Paget's  sale,  14th  Nov.  179S, 
Shakespear,  a  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
was  sold  for  •  .  .        400 

In  the  spring  of  1792,  Mr.  Bakewell  let  a  bull  for  152 
guineas,  to  be  only  used  four  months." 

Mr.  Parkinson,  in  his  Treatise  on  Live  Stock,  when 
describing  this  breed,  says—"  Mr.  Princep  now  excels 
every  breeder  yet  recorded,  as  he  has  been  bid  500  guineas 
for  a  two-year  old  bull,  and  thirty  guineas  a  cow  for  the 
use  of  his  best  bull  to  fifty  cows." 

GALLOWAY,  OR  POLLED  BREED. 

These  cattle  derive  their  name  from  the  district  of  Gal- 
loway, where  the  pure  original  breed  is  to  be  found. 
They  are  likewise  kept  throughout  Dumfries-shire,  al- 
though not  of  such  genuine  stamp  as  those  in  Galloway, 
owing  to  the  farmers  making  milk  their  object,  and  selling 
their  rearings  mostly  when  one  year  old  :  consequently,  they 
do  not  mind  what  the  cow  is,  provided  she  milks  well,  and 
produces  a  calf  dark  in  the  colour,  resembling  the  Gallo- 
way breed;  and  to  endeavour  to  insure  the  latter,  they 
pay  particular  attention  to  procuring  dark-coloured  Gallo- 
way bulls,*  knowing  that  stirks  of  this  tinge  will  bring 
from  five  to  ten  shillings  per  head  more  in  a  market  than 
those  of  a  light  cast,  although  equal  in  size  and  condition. 
But  I  am  persuaded  that  if  such  breeders  had  to  depend 
upon  feeding  ofi*  their  rearings  at  four  or  five  years  of  age, 
(to  pay  their  rents,  &c.}  they  would  soon  discover  that 
something  more  was  essential  than  having  their  stock  mere- 
ly resembling  the  Galloway  cattle  in  colour.     I  am  sorry 

*  Black  and  dark-brindled  are  the  favourite  colours. 
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to  remark  that  this  custom  prevails  too  much  even  in  Gal- 
loway, where  one  might  expect  to  find  the  breed  unpollut- 
ed ;  for  I  have  frequently  seen  Irish  cows  among  some  good 
stocks  in  Galloway,  so  much  alike,  as  to  require  a  pretty 
accurate  judge  to  make  the  discovery.  This  inattention  to 
purity  is  easily  accounted  for,  the  Galloway  breeders  hav- 
ing only  to  produce  a  good  dark-coloured  three  or  four 
years  old  bullock  or  heifer  in  good  condition,  to  insure 
them  generally  of  a  quick  or  ready  sale  either  at  home  or 
at  Dumfries  market,  where  they  make  a  point  of  getting 
clear  of  their  stock,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  cattle-dealers 
who  take  them  ofi*  to  England,  and  dispose  of  them  to  the 
graziers.  By  this  means  the  breeder  seldom  or  never  hears 
how  his  cattle  have  turned  out,  and  I  suppose  he  considers 
it  foreign  to  his  business  to  make  any  further  inquiry  about 
them.  If  the  cattle-dealer  produce  in  the  English  market 
a  good  Galloway-like  beast  to  please  the  merchant,  he,  on 
obtaining  a  reasonable  profit,  thinks  that  he  has  discharged 
his  duty  with  regard  to  the  management  of  his  department 
in  life :  hence  it  rests  with  the  English  grazier  to  discover 
the  difference  between  the  Galloway  and  Galloway-like 
cattle,  which  he  frequently  does  not  to  his  profit,  and  with- 
out being  able  to  trace  the  genuine  cause.  The  pure  Cral- 
loway  has  a  straight  back,  is  rather  long  in  the  body,  and 
upon  the  whole  a  handsome  animal,  possessing  several  par- 
ticular and  decided  advantages  over  most  others,  being  al- 
most equally  adapted  to  all  the  different  variations  of  soil 
and  climate  in  great  Britain.  From  their  hardy  constitu- 
tion, they  can  be  reared  upon  poor  soil,  in  cold  wet  cli  • 
mates ;  and  when  removed  to  richer  pastures  and  warmer 
climates,  they  have  been  long  found  to  answer  both  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  grazier  and  butcher,  and  are  at  this  period 
highly  esteemed  by  both  ;  and  their  beef  is  so  much  so  by 
the  consumer,  as  generally  to  bring  in  Smithfield  market 
one  penny  per  pound  more  than  any  other  kind  exposed 
there  for  sale,  the  Highlander  only  excepted.  This  fact  I 
have  frequently  witnessed,  and  have  had  it  repeatedly  ve- 
rified in  selling  lean  stock  in  various  markets  throughout 
England.  In  short,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  there 
is  less  risk  in  removing  this  breed  to  different  climates  or 
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situations  than  most  others,  as  they  seem  to  be  equally  well 
adapted  to  heat  and  cold,  and  while  they  will  readily  get 
fat  (upon  the  best  parts)  upon  good  or  middling  pastures, 
they  will  also  thrive  and  do  well  upon  bad  ones. 

Before  concluding  the  description  of  this  breed  uf  cattle, 
I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  astonishment  at  finding  three 
eminent  writers*  all  to  agree  in  stating  that  the  Galloway 
cattle  resemble  the  long-horned  both  in  shape  and  colour ; 
which  they  certainly  do,  in  some  degree,  in  the  former, 
their  shape  being  long  in  proportion  to  tlieir  size ;  but  in 
the  latter  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever,  the  long-horned 
being  generally  of  a  red  and  white  colour,  with  white  backs, 
while  the  Galloways  are  chiefly  black  or  dark-brindled, 
with  their  backs  of  the  same  colour.  The  writers  above 
alluded  to  could  not  have  committed  a  greater  mistake  as 
to  colour.  I  do  not  apprehend,  however,  that  the  mistake 
lies  in  tlie  colour,  but  in  taking  one  animal  for  another, f 
viz.  the  Galloway-like  for  the  Galloway;  for  let  me  tell 
those  gentlemen  that,  among  the  large  quantities  of  polled 
cattle  that  go  from  Scotland  to  supply  the  English  markets, 
(principally  those  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,)  one  third  of 
them  are  a  cross  between  the  Lancashire,  or  Irish,  and 
Galloways ;  which  induces  me  to  give  the  following  account 
how  this  practice  has  become  so  general.  In  the  district 
of  Galloway,  most  of  the  graziers  are  in  the  habit  of  selling 
a  certain  number  of  three  or  four  year-olds  annually;  and 
those  who  keep  forty  cows,  wish  at  least  to  sell  that  num- 
ber of  young  cattle  of  the  above  ages:  but  from  various 
causes,  frequently  only  thirty-five  calves  are  reared  from 
those  cows,  and  in  some  fatal  seasons  not  more  than  thirty. 
Such  a  deficiency  is  therefore  to  be  made  up  from  some 
quarter,  and  their  neighbours  being  similarly  situated, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Dumfries  market; 
and  when  such  a  deficiency  becomes  general  throughout  so 

■  Mr.  Culley  and  Mr.  Psrkingaii  on  Hot  Sleclc,  and  the  compiler  of  The 
Commie  Gratler, 

t  TTie  abovo  tnistttkc  frequently  occurs  in  Tarioui  p»rn  of  both  England 
and  Scotland  (where  the  pure  fiallowaji  sre  not  knnwn)  much  lu  the  injury 
of  the  reputation  of  that  breed,  from  the  apparent  Galloways  not  proving  to 
hare  tlioae  luperior  qualities  which  the  genuine  breed  is  reprewnted  to  have, 
and  actually  doea  pouem.  This  miitake  generally  occun  (and  has  [ha 
effect)  viih  the  Aynhire  breed  ofi-sltle. 


^ 
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large  a  district,  the  number  wanted  will  be  something  very- 
considerable,  and  therefore  cannot  be  made  so  select,  par- 
ticularly as  to  colour.  But  in  addition  to  the  above,  most 
of  the  farms  in  Galloway  are  better  adapted  for  rearing 
cattle  than  being  fully  stocked  with  cows :  consequently, 
some  graziers  who  keep  only  twenty  cows  will  perhaps  sell 
forty  or  fifty  three  or  four  years  old  cattle  annually,  and 
will  therefore  have  to  purchase  a  number  every  year  to 
keep  up  the  stock,  having  likewise  recourse  to  the  market 
already  mentioned.  The  purchasers  must  therefore  con- 
tent themselves  with  such  a  description  of  cattle  as  that 
market  will  a£Pord ;  which  are  chiefly  composed  of  the 
Dumfries-shire  produce  (already  described)  and  stot- 
stirks  from  the  county  of  Cumberland.  The  latter  are  a 
cross  between  the  Galloway  cows  and  the  long-homed 
bulls,*  and  are  bought  by  the  Annandale  jobbers  at  Car- 
lisle market  on  Saturday,  and  sold  at  Dumfries  market  on 
Wednesday  following,  whence  they  return  with  Galloway 
heifers  to  Carlisle  next  Saturday,  making  two  sales  in  the 
week  during  summer  and  autumn.  Those  jobbers  always 
endeavour  to  have  the  lot  for  Dumfries  market  dark  in  the 
colour,  and  all  polled;  which  is  not  so  easily  accomplish- 
ed, on  account  of  the  ^tock  exposed  at  Carlisle  market 
being  generally  white-backed  and  homed.  But  they  readily 
remedy  the  latter  evil  by  cutting  the  horns  off  their  heads, 
and  likewise  manufacture  Irish  cattle  into  Galloway  ones 
in  the  same  manner :  -|*  hence'  arise  the  white-backed 
Galloways  resembling  the  long-homed  cattle  in  shape  and 

*  The  above  cross  originates  from  Galloway  oows  being  kept  partially  in 
Cumberland,  in  consequence  of  being  better  adapted  for  the  commons  or  poor 
lands  in  that  county  than  the  native  breed. 

'f  The  method  of  transforming  cattle,  as  above,  is  a  very  cruel  operation, 
and  gives  the  animal  great  pain.  It  is  executed  in  the  following  manner : 
The  horns  are  sawn  o£f  dose  to  the  head  with  a  small  hand-saw ;  the  wounds 
are  then  seared  with  a  redhot  iron  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  afterwards  cover- 
ed  with  tar,  and  some  of  the  hair  of  the  animal  put  upon  it  for  a  further  de- 
ception. I  have  known  several  cattle  die  in  consequence  of  this  operation, 
when  performed  during  the  warm  months  of  summer ;  having  been  struck 
with  the  fly,  and  not  perceived  in  time,  the  maggots  grew  and  penetrated  the 
head,  which  caused  almost  instant  death.  Cattle  having  had  the  above 
operation  performed  upon  them  are  easily  distinguished  by  a  squareness  upon 
the  crown  of  the  head,  which  the  natural  polled  cattle  do  not  possess. 
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colour,  described  by  the  aforesaid  gentlemen ;  which  proves 
their  remarks  to  be  in  some  degree  correct,  notwithstand- 
ing their  not  seeming  to  be  aware  that  the  cattle  alluded  to 
are  -either  branches  from  another  root,  or  adulterated  ones 
of  the  same  tree. 

SUFFOLK    DUNS. 

This  breed  resembles  the  Galloways  so  much  almost  in 
every  respect  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  being 
descended  from  them.  This  conjecture  is  the  more  pro- 
bable from  the  long  intercourse  that  has  subsisted  between 
the  Scotch  drovers  and  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  graziers. 
They  are  inferior  to  the  Galloways  with  respect  to  shape 
and  constitution ;  but  the  cows  are  superior  for  the  dairy. 
From  their  flat  ribs  and  large  bellies,  they  appear  to  be 
much  shorter  in  the  legs  than  what  they  really  are ;  and 
like  most  great  milkers,  they  are  generally  lean,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  have  rather  an  ugly  appearance,  although  a 
most  valuable  sort,  fattening  kindly,  and  not  to  be  rivalled 
in  3rielding  to  the  pail  from  inferior  pastures.*  Tlie  system 
generally  practised  among  the  dairy-keepers  in  Suffolk, 
although  not  to  be  admired,  is  deserving  of  notice.  They 
tie  up  their  cows  in  the  fields,  without  any  shed  to  cover 
them,  in  the  following  manner :  A  temporary  crib  is  formed 
along  some  hedge,  with  posts  about  three  feet  asunder,  to 
which  the  cows  are  tied.  They  are  regularly  bedded  witli 
straw,  and  the  dung  is  piled  up  behind  them,  forming  a 
wall,  which,  together  with  the  shelter  of  the  hedge  and 
warmth  created  from  the  bodies  of  the  cows,  is  found  suf- 
ficient without  any  covering.  This  either  indicates  a  hardy 
constitution  or  a  very  superior  climate;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  a  little  of  both  united.  It  is,  however,  a 
practice  not  to  be  attempted  in  most  climates,  and  too 
slovenly,  I  hope,  ever  to  become  general,  even  where  cir- 
cumstances would  admit  of  it. 


*  The  general  calculation  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  dairies  is,  that  each 
cow,  upon  an  average,  wiU  give  twenty-two  quarts  per  day,  and  jield  three 
firkins  of  butter  during  the  season. 
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HIGHLANDERS,  OR  KYLOES. 

This  breed  of  cattle  derives  the  former  name  from  being 
a  native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Highland  cattle 
in  general  being  so  called;  and  the  latter  is  applied  to  such 
of  them  as  have  crossed  the  kyles  or  ferries  in  the  Highlands: 
but  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  likewise  used  as  a  gen- 
eral name  for  those  cattle.  They  are  of  various  colours ; 
but  those  most  in  repute,  and  esteemed  for  being  most 
hardy  and  genuine,  are  black,  or  dark-brindled,  or  dark 
dun.  In  point  of  advantageous  properties  this  breed  very 
much  resembles  the  Galloways,  but  is  more  hardy,  being 
smaller,  and  reared  in  general  upon  worse  land,  and  a  much 
colder  climate.  They  fatten  quickly  when  put  on  good 
pastures,  yield  a  greater  proportion  of  tallow  to  the  size  of 
the  carcass  than  any  other  breed,  and  the  quality  of  the 
beef  is  infinitely  superior.  But  the  beef  of  the  Oalloway 
and  Fifeshire  competes  very  much  with  theirs  in  Smithfield 
market ;  and  although  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  much  dif- 
ference in  the  price  per  pound,  yet  I  know  that  a  decided 
preference  is  given  by  connoisseurs  to  the  latter.  The 
weight  of  this  breed  varies  very  materially  (like  most 
other  Scotch  cattle)  according  to  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  reared,  or  the .  ages  at  which  they  are  sent  off  to 
the  English  market;*  for  if  at  three  and  four  years  of  age, 
which  is  generally  the  case,  they  are  then  pretty  near  their 
full  growth,  and  when  put  upon  good  land  on  their  arrival 
in  England,  they  instantly  take  to  fattening;  but  if  by 
chance  they  leave  home  when  two  or  nearly  three  years 
old,  and  are  grazed  two  years  upon  even  some  of  the  in- 
ferior pastures  in  England,  it  is  astonishing  how  they  stretch 
out.  I  have  seen  some,  in  this  case,  feed  to  fifly  stone 
(fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone) :  but  Mr.  Culley  quotes  an 
instance  of  a  kyloe  bred  in  Cantyre,+  fed  by  Mr.  Spearman 
of  Rothley-Park,  Northumberland,  and  killed  22d  July, 

•  The  average  weight  of  five  years  old  bullocks,  in  some  particular  stocks  in 
the  west  Highlands,  may  be  estimated  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  stone 
(fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone) ;  and  some  singular  ones  will  weigh  forty 
stone  and  upwards. 

f  See  Culley  on  Live  Stocky  p.  68. 
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1790,  which  weighed  upwurds  of  eighty-one  stone  net, 
and  above  a  hundred  stone  gross  weight.  It  is,  however, 
very  much  to  be  doubted  that  this  animal  was  &  true  High- 
lander; indeed  it  is  pretty  evident  that  it  was  not;  for 
the  Cantyre  cattle,*  in  general,  have  merely  a  very  faint 
resemblance  to  the  original  breed  of  Highlanders.  I 
have  seen  most  of  the  stocks  in  tltiit  district,  and  very 
few  of  them  indeed  can  claim  any  pretensions  to  the  true 
Highland  blood,  although  no  doubt  a  cross  pretty  far  re- 
moved; for  milk  being  more  the  object  in  that  quarter 
than  rearing,  low  country  cows  of  various  kinds,  and  Irish, 
have  been  introduced  for  sake  of  iiiat  commodity  alone. 
But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Culley  may  be  correct  in  calluig 
the  animal  above  alluded  to  a  kyluc,  (which  he  evidently 
means  to  be  a  true  Highlander,)  yet  I  think  that  authors, 
when  treating  of  any  distinct  breed,  before  quoting  parti- 
cular instances  of  any  description,  rught  to  be  pretty  cer- 
tain that  such  animal  or  animals  art  ;^enuine ;  otherwise  it 
only  tends  to  mislead  the  reader  by  deviating  from  the 
true  qualities  which  each  kind  spokv  n  of  may  actually  pos- 
sess. The  Highlander  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  indispensable  breeds  that  is  to  be  met  with ;  for 
I  should  like  to  know  where  a  substitute  could  be  found 
for  some  of  the  wet,  cold,  and  barren  tracts  in  the  High- 
lands generally  allotted  to  them ;  or  where  would  one  be 
found  for  turning  tlie  refuse  of  some  of  the  improved  breeds 
in  England  to  so  good  an  account  ?  From  their  kindly  dis- 
position to  fatten,  they  are  generally  first  brought  into 
market  in  the  spring,  when  grass-ied  beef  is  scarce,  and 
consequently  high  in  price.  But  the  most  essential  advan- 
tage attached  to  the  Highland  breed  is,  that  they  will  be- 
come fat  in  some  situations  where  most  kinds  would  mere- 


*  The  Cantyre  cattle  appear  to  resemble  the  Fifesbire,  or  rather  the  Aber* 
deenshire  cattle,  some  being  homed  and  others  polled,  of  various  colours,  and 
evidently  a  cross,  although  no  particular  one.  But  as  I  consider  them  to  be 
an  adulterated  race,  I  shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  them,  than  strongly  re- 
commending to  farmers  of  that  district  to  <'xrirpatc  them  as  quickly  as  pot- 
■ible;  for  if  they  have  even  one  good  proprrty,  it  seems  quite  imperceptible, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  none  ^411  keep  tl.em,  if  once  judiciously  and  impar- 
tially compared  with  the  superior  qualities  possessed  by  some  of  the  other 
breeds  of  which  I  have  taken  notice. 
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ly  subsist,  and  others  starve;  and  although  they  may  just* 
ly  be  deemed  an  mferior  class  of  milkers  where  the  climate 
or  pasture  is  at  all  tolerable,  yet  in  such  situations  as  above 
alluded  to,  they  will  even  outstrip  most  other  breeds  du- 
ring a  season's  milking.  Still  I  think  there  are  few  situa- 
tions even  in  some  of  the  most  barren  parts  in  the  High- 
lands, where  two  or  three  superior  milch  cows*  might  not 
be  introduced  to  advantage  for  the  supply  of  a  family^  It 
is  however  a  fact  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  quantity  of 
milk  which  the  Highland  cows  give  is  almost  invariably 
rich,  indeed  more  so  than  that  of  most  others :  but  this 
may  proceed  partly  from  their  being  principally  grazed 
upon  natural  pastures,  most  of  which  are  well  known  to 
produce  much  richer  milk  and  better  flavoured  butter  than 
the  artificial  ones.  I  am,  however,  sorry  to  conclude,  (the 
Highlander  being  a  favourite  of  mine,)  that  the  great  de- 
ficiency in  quantity  of  milk  will  ever  prevent  the  High- 
lander from  being  a  competitor  for  the  dairy ;  and  my  ex- 
perience on  this  head  forbids  me  at  present  to  recom- 
mend the  experiment.  There  are  varieties  of  this  breed, 
which,  like  most  others,  vary  in  constitution,  quality,  and 
appearance,  according  to  the  mode  of  treatment  and  cli- 
mate in  which  they  are  reared.  For  example,  the  Argyle- 
shire  cattle,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  heaviest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  true  species,  are  very  hardy ;  yet  the  Isle  of 
Sky  breed  are  still  more  so  from  being  farther  north,  while 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  '  bog-trotters'f  in  point  of  hardi- 
ness, excel  the  whole  of  this  and  every  other  species  of  neat 
cattle.  The  Isle  of  Sky  breed  are  allowed  by  some  writers 
to  be  the  quickest  feeders  of  the  Highland  race ;%  but  whe- 
ther such  writers  have  gained  their  information  on  this 
head  from  experience  either  of  themselves  or  others,  or  from 
the  general  rule  that  the  smallest  animals  are  the  quickest 
feeders,  I  cannot  say :  but  if  from  the  latter,  they  ought  to 
have  instanced  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  in  place  of  the  Isle 

*  Of  the  kind  of  cows  above  alluded  to,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  treatise. 

-f*  Bog-trotters  is  a  term  used  in  some  parts  of  England  for  the  smallest 
llighland  cattle. 

t  See  Complete  Graxkr^  p.  ri ;  and  Potts's  Br\H$h  Far  ma'' t  Cyclopaedia^ 
article  Synopsis. 
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of  Sky  breed ;  and  if  froni  the  former,  I  think  that  the 
mistake  or  deception  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  following 
manner : 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Isle  of  Sky  cows  are  very  justly 
in  great  repute  among  the  graziers  in  England,  from  their 
kindliness  to  fatten ;  for  experience  has  taught  them  that 
when  those  cows  are  immediately  put  to  fatten,  on  their 
arrival  in  England,  along  with  some  of  their  fellow-traveU 
lers,  (which  perhaps  have  not  been  so  far  north,)  they  are 
in  general  much  sooner  ready  for  the  butcher.  But  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  the  Isle  of  Sky  cattle  «sel« 
dom  leave  the  place  of  their  nativity  until  their  growth  is 
nearly  completed,  while  the  others  leave  it  in  the  middle 
of  their  growth,  or  at  least  before  they  are  at  maturity ; 
consequently,  when  the  two  classes  arrive  at  their  new  and 
final  abodes,  the  one  immediately  commences  taking  on 
beef,  while  the  other  continues  to  stretch  in  carcass.  But 
were  the  cattle  above  alluded  to  both  put  to  feeding  with 
equal  advantages,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  although 
the  difierence  of  time  in  being  fat  might  not  be  great,  yet 
it  would  be  in  favour  of  the  southwest  Highlander :  for  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  farther  north  the  Highlander  is, 
its  skin  is  thicker,  and  adheres  more  closely  to  the  flesh ; 
which  consequently  renders  it  slower  in  fattening,  other- 
wise the  criterion,  so  strongly  adhered  to  by  most  of  the 
English  graziers  in  the  choice  of  cattle,  will  not  hold  good, 
viz.  preferring  the  silky  loose-handling  skin  to  the  hard, 
dry,  and  firm  one.* 

FIFESHIRE  BREED. 

These  cattle  have  evidently  descended  from  the  High- 
land breed,  by  having  undergone  various  and  repeated 
crosses  with  animals  of  a  larger  stamp ;  and  from  their  pre- 

*  In  Leicestonthire,  CHttle  are  all  choMn  by  the  touch  or  feci.  I  have  fre- 
qnently  been  astonished  when  first  attending  marketH  in  that  county,  with 
Urge  lou  of  both  Fifeshire  and  Irish  bullockti,  to  see  how  the  graziers  would 
prefer  some  cattle  conttiderably  Rnialler  than  otheni ;  which^  to  a  person  ac- 
customed to  be  Mtisiied  with  the  eye  alone,  would  appear  to  be  some  pounds 
less  in  ralue.  But  I  generally  found,  (and  not  to  my  profit,)  that  before  I 
disposed  of  my  large  cuiUy  (a  term  use<l  for  the  inferior  part  of  stock,)  there 
«nr%  More  in  the  handling  syittem  than  1  was  at  first  exactly  aware  of. 
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sent  appearance,  the  conjecture  is  probable,  that  they  con- 
tain a  considerable  portion  of  the  English  long-horn  bloody 
which  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  by  an  English  prin- 
cess (Margaret,  the  wife  of  James  IV.)  when  she  went  to 
Falkland  in  the  county  of  Fife,*  which  was  that  sovereign's 
favourite  residence.  Those  eattle  are  well  proportioned, 
and  small  of  the  bone  in  proportion  to  their  size,  which 
varies  much ;  but  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  rearing, 
they  will  compete  with  most  of  the  improved  English  breeds 
even  in  point  of  weight,  and  as  to  quality  they  are  already 
so  far  superior  as  not  to  admit  of  comparison ;  which,  to- 
gether with  their  aptitude  to  fatten,  make  them  in  great 
repute  among  the  graziers  in  England,  whither  vast  num- 
bers are  taken  annually  for  sale :  and  while  they  are  high- 
ly esteemed  by  both  the  fattening  grazier  and  butcher, 
they  are  .equally  so  by  the  ^airy  farmer.f  In  short,  this 
breed  perhaps  possesses  more  desirable  and  genei*ally  more 
suitable  qualities  than  most  of  those  yet  spoken  of,  having 
united  with  a  quick  disposition  to  fatten,  (and  that  upon 
the  choice  parts,)  a  large  quantity  of  beef  of  a  superior 
quality,  with  comparatively  little  weight  of  bone.  They 
are  likewise  capable  of  being  fed  at  almost  any  period  af- 
ter three  years  of  age,  and  have  a  hardy  constitution  suit- 
able for  most  pastures  and  climates.  There  is  a  species 
of  this  stock  in  Angus-shire,  Aberdeenshire,  and  BaniF- 
shire,  that  are  equal  in  repute  to  them,  particularly  the 
polled  bullocks  or  runts,:|:  which  in  some  parts  of  England 
are  preferred  from  their  wa^t  of  horns,§  being  thereby  more 

*  About  the  year  1503,  being  the  time  when  the  Queen  left  England. 

-f  A  good  Fifeshire  cow  is  said  to  give  from  10  to  14  Scotch  pints  per  day, 
and  from  7  to  91bs.  of  butter,  and  from  10  to  12  lbs.  of  cheese  (tron  weight) 
pe^  week,  for  some  months  after  calving :  but  I  should  not  imagine  this  to  be 
at  all  general,  from  any  dairies  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting. 

$  Runts  is  a  name  given  to  the  Fifeshire,  Angus-shire,  and  Aberdeenshire 
bnUocks,  by  the  Yorkshire  jobbers,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  from  having 
been  given  to  a  coarse  kind  of  short-homed  bullock. 

§  How  so  many  of  the  cattle  above  mentioned  come  to  be  poUcd,  I  have 
not  been  yet  able  to  ascertain  ;  but  I  should  suppose  it  must  be  owing  prin- 
cipally to  some  of  the  Galloway  breed  having  at  some  distant  period  been  in- 
troduced among  them,  and  the  natives  having  become  partial  to  those  without 
horns,  and  consequently  bestowed  some  pains  in  the  selection  of  that  kind  of 
stock  which  might  otherwise  have  now  been  entirely  extirpated  from  the 
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suitable  in  places  where  they  winter  their  stock  running 
loose  in  open  sheds ;  and  such  as  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  grazing  the  Galloway  breed  prefer  them  for  their  re- 
semblance to  that  stock.  But  there  is  likewise  a  smaller 
breed  in  the  above-mentioned  shires,  of  an  inferior  cast, 
and  which  may  justly  be  denominated  an  adulterated  race 
of  north  Highlanders.  They  are  known  in  Yorkshire  and 
other  parts  of  England  by  the  name  of  the  "  Aberdeenshire 
slape  skins."  In  the  district  of  Buchan,  comprehending 
part  of  Banffshire  and  part  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  the 
cows  are  much  famed  for  the  dairy.  They  are  rather  of  a 
small  size ;  and  the  best  of  them  arc  such  as  are  polled, 
and  either  of  a  black  or  brown  colour.  Their  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  Galloway  breed  would  indicate  a  near 
alliance  to  each  other. 

WELSH  BREED. 

This  breed  resembles  the  north  Highlander  so  much  in 
every  respect  as  almost  to  render  a  further  description  un- 
necessary. The  horns  are  the  most  striking  difference, 
Gunring  more  upwards,  and  being  thicker  than  the  High- 
lander's ;  but  the  specific  characters  in  other  respects,  and 
peculiar  properties,  are  nearly  so  much  alike  as  to  demon- 
strate them  a  branch  of  the  same  family,  the  resemblance 
being  as  striking  as  the  two  native  languages  arc  to  a  per- 
son understanding  neither.  Some  of  the  cattle  in  Wales 
are  susceptible  of  very  great  improvement,  (particularly  the 
Glamorganshire  breed,)  by  proper  selection  and  judicious 
crossing,  and  are  greatly  prized  for  their  vigorous  activity 
in  the  yoke.  This  breed  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  some 
of  the  Fifeshire  cattle. 

ALDERNEY  OR  FRENCH  BREED. 

This  breed,  as  may  be  well  supposed  from  the  mildness 
of  their  native  climate,  are  tender  and  delicate;  on  which 
account  I  should  suppose  they  will  never  become  general 
or  useful  in  Britain.  Indeed  this  circumstance  is  the  less 
to  be  regretted,  seeing  that  they  do  not  possess  any  admi- 

abore-meutiuned  i'ountic^,  owing  to  the  freqiu'iit  iutcrcourso  n'itli  honird 
cattle. 
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rabie  quality,  except  the  richness  of  their  milk,  which  is 
far  deficient  in  quantity,  compared  with  most  other  kinds* 
But  although  the  original  breed  may  not  answer  in  our  cli- 
mate, yet  if  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  by  several 
writers  can  be  authenticated,  viz.  that  the  improved  breed 
of  Ayrshire  dairy  cows  has  some  of  the  Alderney  blood  in 
them,  it  will  be  evident  that  this  breed  ought  to  be  held  in 
high  estimation  to  cross  from,  particularly  where  the  dairy 
is  the  object  in  pursuit.  Although  the  external  appearance 
of  the  Alderney  cow  is  not  by  any  means  so  prepossessing 
as  to  induce  a  breeder,  who  is  partial  to  symmetry,  to  breed 
from  her,  yet  she  possesses  a  sufficiency  of  ^  milking  points' 
to  induce  the  dairy  farmer  to  try  the  experiment*  There 
is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Alderney  and  Suf- 
folk dun  cow,  particularly  in  the  shape ;  and  were  I  called 
upon  to  decide  the  origin  of  the  latter,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  venture  the  conjecture  of  her  being  a  cross  between 
the  former  and  the  Galloway  breed. 

AYRSHIRE,  CUNNINGHAM,  OR  DUNLOP  BREED. 

This  breed  of  cattle  derives  their  first  or  general  name 
from  being  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Ayr;  but  from  the 
high  character  to  which  they  have  attained  for  the  dairy, 
they  are  now  become  pretty  general  throughout  the  king- 
dom where  that  system  is  prosecuted.  The  name  of  Cun- 
ningham is  attached  more  particularly  to  a  superior  selec- 
tion of  that  species  in  the  northern  district  of  Ayrshire^ 
known  by  that  name,  where  the  dairy  has  been  a  boast 
f^mong  the  inhabitants  for  centuries.  The  name  of  Dun- 
lop  originated  from  JohnDunlop  of  Dunlop,  Esq.  having  (in 
the  year  1750)  introduced  cows  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of 
a  larger  sort  than  the  native  breed  at  that  period,  by  which 
he  very  much  improved  them.  The  present  Ayrshire  dairy 
breed  is  maintained  by  some  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
Fifeshire  bulls  and  the  Alderney  cows,*  while  others  al- 
lege that  they  are  the  descendants  of  a  breed  from  Hol- 
land ;  and  from  a  statement  in  Mn  William  Alton's  very 

*  See  Complete  Grazier^  pert  vii ;  iind  Potts*B  BritUh  Farmer*t  Cyclopaedh^ 
Article  Synopsis. 
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interesting  and  valuable  Essay  on  the  Dairy  Husbandry,* 
it  would  appear  that  they  are  of  English  origin.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able,  after  repeated  en- 
deavours, to  trace  a  particular  origin  of  the  present  highly 
esteemed  Ayrshire  dairy  breed :  indeed,  from  the  various 
breeds,  that  I  find  have  been  in  that  country  about  the  time 
of  commencing  the  dairies  with  some  spirit,  and  no  par- 
ticular breed  having  since  been  introduced  and  bred  from 
alone,  but  merely  crossing  the  old  dairy  breedf  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  strangers,  it  is  evident  that  any  thing  like 
the  true  pedigree  would  be  almost  untraceable.  From  the 
general  appeiu*ance,  however,  of  the  present  breed  of  cattle 
in  Ayrshire,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  have  got  a  great 
portion  of  short^horned  blood  in  their  veins  :  but  how  this 
has  been  conveyed,  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  exactly  to 
ascertain,  whether  directly  by  the  genuine  breed,  or  indirectly 
by  repeated  crossing.  But  however  various  the  conjectures 
may  be  concerning  their  true  pedigree,  yet  I  think  it  must  be 
generally  allowed,  that  they  stand  unrivalled  in  their  cele- 
brity for  the  dairy,  particularly  upon  light  soils. 

IRISH  CATTLE. 

This  breed,  being,  in  my  opinion,  merely  an  adulterated 
race  of  the  Lancashire  long-homed  cattle,  |  might  have 
been  here  overlooked  :  but  as  it  may  be  considered  proper, 
and  of  some  service,  when  giving  a  description  of  animals, 

*  See  Farmer* i  Magazine  for  1812,  No.  XLIX.  p.  54. 
.  *f  The  old  dairy  breed  of  Ayrshire  cows  seem  to  have  been  no  particular 
kind*  but  a  promiscuous  collection  from  different  quarters,  taking  a  good  dairy 
oow  wherever  she  was  to  be  found,  wiihout  paying  any  attention  to  appear^ 
anoe  or  pedigree.  About  60  years  ago  they  were  chiefly  homed,  and  the 
prendling  colour  was  black,  with  a  littl*-  white  sometimes  on  the  back,  face, 
or  flank ;  and  here  and  there  a  brown  cow  was  to  be  met  with  ;  which  breed 
might  very  probably  originate  from  a  cross  between  the  'Galloway  and  High- 
lander, from  Ayrshire  being  the  seat  of  i^itercourse  tietween  these  two  dis- 
tricts. The  average  weight  at  that  perioii  ^  from  1 6  to  about  20  stone,  (14  lbs. 
to  the  stone,)  the  cows  giving  from  two  to  three  Scotch  pints  per  day,  while  the 
picient  average  weight  is  from  25  to  about  30  stone,  and  milk  from  at)Out 
nine  to  twelve  Scotch  pints. 

t  Mr.  Culley  supposes  the  Irish  cattle  to  have  some  of  the  Welsh  or  Scotch 
blood  in  them,  whidi  I  know  to  be  partially  so,  although  by  no  means  gene- 
raL    See  Culley  on  lAve  Stocky  p.  90. 
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to  take  notice  of  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  and  from 
this  species  being  peculiar  to,  and  Occupying  such  a  large 
tract  of  country,  it  might  be  considered  a  great  omission  to 
neglect  them  altogether. 

They  resemble  the  parent  race  very  much  in  appearance, 
being  long  in  the  body  and  level  on  the  back  :  their  skins  , 
are  however  thicker,  and  the  hair  more  curled,  and  much 
slower  feeders.  They  are  particularly  coarse  in  their  head 
and  neck,  which  prevails  so  much  as  almost  to  convince 
one  that  it  is  a  fashionable  propensity,  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered  ;  or  the  Irish 
breeders  have  rigidly  adhered  to  Virgil's  description  of  a 
cow  most  suitable  for  breeding  bullocks  for  the  plough,  * 
particularly  where  he  states  that  he  conceives  it  no  great 
defect  for  a  cow  to  resemble  a  bull  in  her  countenance. 
The  Irish  cattle  are  principally  red  and  white  intermixed, 
with  almost  invariably  white  backs  and  long  horns ;  but 
several  black  or  dark  coloured  polled  ones  are  to  be  found  ;* 
which,  when  brought  to  Dumfries  market,  are  readily 
bought  up  by  the  Annandale  jobbers,  who  soon  convert 
them  into  Galloway  cattle  by  mixing  them  with  such  lots, 
and  passing  their  word  and  honour  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
whole ;  or,  when  the  colour  is  suitable,  but  horns  interfer- 
ing, they  have  immediate  recourse  to  the  operation  describ- 
ed in  page  78. 

This  breed  varies  much  in  size,f  like  others  already  no- 
ticed, according  to  the  soil  and  climate  where  it  is  reared ; 
and  although  the  cows  are  not  noted  for  the  dairy,  yet  good 
ones  are  to  be  found  among  them,  both  as  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  milk;  but  they  are  in  general  far  deficient  in 
the  latter.  When  speaking  of  Irish  cattle  as  a  stock  in  ge- 
neral, they  have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  either  from 

*  The  above-mentioned  kind  I  conceive  to  be  a  cross  from  the  Galloway  cat- 
tle, from  their  external  appearance ;  which  is  very  probable  from  the  long  in* 
teroourse  that  has  been  between  the  two  places. 

*f  It  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  cattle  of  the  same  breed,  in  the  same 
county,  vary  as  much  in  size  as  the  land  does  in  quality  in  that  county ;  for 
instance,  the  large  long-homed  Irish  oxen,  reared  upon  the  best  land,  will 
weigh  from  80  to  100  stone  (lilbs.  to  the  stone) ;  those  reared  upon  the 
land  of  a  medium  quality,  &ram  60  to  70  stone ;  and  the  small  kind  reared 
upon  the  infeiior  t»<Ml,  from  30  to  40  stone. 
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being  best  adapted  for  any  particular  portion  of  the  globe, 
or  from  being  a  suitable  subject  to  cross  from.  I  haye 
frequently  observed  in  most  of  the  markets  in  England 
where  that  stock  is  exposed  for  sale,  that  unless  they  were 
sold  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  lower  in  price  than  most  other 
cattle,  they  were  invariably  the  last  that  were  sold.  But  it 
is  true  that  in  time  of  war  the  large  oxen  of  this  breed  were 
most  readily  sold,  their  beef  being  in  great  repute  for  the 
navy;  indeed  in  those  days  there  was  a  quick  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  Irish  cattle,  but  that  was  at  a  time  when  any  thing 
with  a  head  would  have  sold,  even  if  the  tail  had  been  want- 
ing. Great  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  in  Ireland 
upon  their  cattle,  by  crossing  with  long-horned  bulls  from 
Lancashire,  Lieicestershire,  and  various  other  parts.  J  have 
seen  six  years  old  bullocks  so  descended,  of  an  immense 
size,  and  so  fine  in  their  heads,  and  in  every  other  respect, 
as  to  have  graced  a  park  of  some  of  the  finest  breeders  in 
Eingland** 

It  may  be  observed,  from  what  I  have  stated  relative  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  various  breeds  of  neat  cattle 
noticed  in  the  preceding  pages,  f  that  they  vary  very  ma- 
terially in  point  of  shape ;  but  as  those  which  are  consider- 
ed most  perfect  in  one  breed  resemble  so  much  those  of 
another,  I  apprehend  that,  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection in  this  particular,  of  whatever  breed,  one  shape 
or  form  only  is  essential,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe in  both  male  and  female. 

BULL. 

Head  rather  long,  with  a  fine  muzzle  and  crown ;  eyes 
prominent  and  lively ;  ears  long  and  thin,  with  not  much 

*  I  was  present  with  my  father  when  he  bought  the  bullocks  above  alluded 
to  at  Broughhill  fair,  at  £16  apiece,  and  sold  them  at  St.  Faith's  at  £%t 
per  head,  at  a  period  when  cattle  had  met  with  a  considerable  reduction  in 

price. 

i-  I  am  well  aware  that  I  liave  omitted  noticing  various  kinds  of  cattle 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  which  do  possess  several  good  properties ;  yet 
from  their  not  having  as  it  were  formed  a  distinct  race,  but  being  partially  found 
here,,  there,  and  ever>'whcro,  without  any  possibility  of  tracing  the  root  from 
whence  these  good  qualities  sprin;;,  I  therefore  conceived  the  Usk  to  be  end- 
less and  not  at  all  beneficial  to  the  design  of  this  treatise. 
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hair  upon  them ;  horns  of  a  medium  length,  *  rather  small 
than  thick,  dark  in  the  colour,  f  transparent  and  widely  set 
upon  the  head,  with  a  graceful  curve  upwards ;  neck  pro- 
portionably  long  to  the  body,  rising  with  a  gentle  curve 
from  the  shoulders  until  it  joins  the  head,  where  it  should 
^  be  small  and  fine,  having  no  loose  skin  hanging  down,  but 
gradually  thicker  until  it  joins  the  breast  and  shoulders ; 
shoMers  rather  broad  at  the  top,  joining  full  to  the  chine, 
chesty  andneck-vein ;  breast  broad  and  projecting  well  be- 
fore the  legs ;  arms  or  Jbre  thighs^  and  biUtock  or  hind  thighs:^ 
fleshy  and  tapering  to  the  knees  and  houghs ;  legs  straight, 
clean,  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  carcass  ; 
back  broad,  straight  and  flat,  with  no  hollow  behind  the  top 
of  the  shoulder ;  ribs  ei^tending  out  from  the  chine,  more 
circular  than  flat,  rising  one  above  another,  so  that  the  last 
may  be  rather  the  highest,  leaving  only  a  small  space  to  the 
hooks,  so  as  not  to  show  a  hollow  there  although  the  belly 
is  empty ;  hooks  or  hucks  widely  set  from  each  other,  being 
round  and  standing  a  little  higher  than  the  ribs  or  rump, 
the  latter  of  which  being  broad  and  nearly  level  with  the 
back  and  ribs ;  quarters  (from  the  hook  bones  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  rump)  long  and  tapering  gradually  backwards ; 
tail  set  on  high,  being  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
back,  pretty  thick  where  it  joins  the  fump,  tapering  gra- 
dually downwards,  and  of  a  medium  length,  well  haired  at 
the  extremity ;  plajtes  of  the  betty  strong,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
falling  below  the  level  of  the  breast :  in  short,  the  carcass 
should  have  a  deep,  long  and  round  barrel-like  appear- 
ance, $  (showing  no  hoUows  anywhere,)  covered  with  a  skin 

*  The  lengtli  of  the  horns  in  any  long-homed  hreed  should  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  animal ;  and  as  to  the  length  of  those  of  the  short- 
homed  breed,  it  should  likewise  vary  a  little  according  to  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal, still  keeping  in  view  that  their  horns  are  in  general  short  and  turned  in 
at  the  points.  But  in  such  breeds  as  have  no  horns,  (such  as  the  Galloways, 
Ac)  the  head  should  contract  gradually  to  a  fine  point  at  the  crown. 

i*  Although  some  breeds  of  cattle  may  be  naturally  white-homed,  even  then 
it  is  better  that  a  dark  transparent  shade  should  appear. 

X  Thick  fleshy  thighs  are  desirable  in  a  fat  animal ;  but  when  they  are  very 
thick  and  round  in  a  lean  one,  they  have  a  tendency  to  the  Iyer  or  black  flesh. 
See  note  p.  73. 

§  A  carcass  deep,  and  not  of  the  above  appearance,  is  generally  wider  be- 
''nr  t)ian  above,  and  is  consequently  termed  gutty  or  baggy;  but  the  reverse 
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well  haired,  *  mellow,  and  elastic  to  the  touch.  The  head, 
horns,  shanks,  and  all  other  offals  or  parts  of  little  value, 
ought  to  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  carqass. 
But  although  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  bull  so  fine  in  his 
shapes  as  everywhere  to  be  free  from  coarseness,  yet  with- 
al he  ought  to  have  a  robust  appearance,  otherwise  his 
stock  is  apt  to  be  too  small  and  delicate. 

cow. 

The  shapes  most  approved  of  for  a  cow  for  fattening,  or 
breeding  stock  for  that  purpose,  are  so  very  similar  to 
those  already  described  in  a  properly  shaped  bull,  as  almost 
to  require  no  further  remarks ;  only  that  robustness  re- 
quisite in  a  bull  may  be  here  dispensed  with.  But  iirhen 
any  thing  like  perfection  is  arrived  at  in  either  case,  the 
only  and  most  striking  difference  in  point  of  shape  is  in  the 
neck  and  head,  as  it  seems  not  possible  to  reduce  entire 
males  of  almost  anydescription  to  that  fineness  and  delicate 
appearance  of  those  parts,  which  are  to  be  found  on  well- 
bred  females,  or  males  castrated  when  young.  But  as  the 
shapes  of  the  best  milch  cows  in  general  differ  so  materially 
from  those  with  the  quickest  aptitude  to  fatten,  a  minute 
description  of  such  shapes  may  therefore  be  necessary,  in 
order  more  fully  to  comprehend  what  is  implied  in  the  most 
suitable  shapes  of  a  cow.  One  therefore  intended  for  the 
dairy  should  be  nearly  as  follows :  Head  small,  thin,  but 
rather  long ;  horns  small,  and  set  on  rather  high  on  the 
crown ;  neck  rather  long,  very  thin,  low,  with  no  loose  skin 
hanging  down,  and  hollow  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  shoulders;  (generally  termed  ewe-necked;)  shouldera  at 
the  top  and  breast  very  narrow;  back  rather  uneven  and 

k  the  proper  ihmpe  for  carrying  most  weight  upon  the  upper  and  most  fleshy 
parts. 

*  Although  much  hair  of  a  glossy  and  silky  appearance  is  accounted  a  good 
quality  for  cattle  in  humid  climates,  and  of  some  particular  breeds,  yet  it  does 
not  hold  good  in  all  descriptions  of  cattle  and  climates ;  for  the  breeders  of 
Scotch  cattle,  (particularly  the  Galloways  and  Highlanders,)  will  prefer  the 
one  with  a  shaggy  mane,  rough  ears,  and  a  bushy  tail,  while  the  breeders  of  the 
short-homed  or  some  other  improved  English  breed  will  reject  such  manes, 
ears,  and  tails,  and  tell  you  that  the  less  hair  the  better,  but  particulariy  on 
the  ears  and  uil,  which  indicates  high  breeding  and  (jnick  IMing. 
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sharp,  being  hollow  behind  the  shoulders,  and  little  flesh 
along  the  chine ;  rump  thin,  with  a  declivity  towards  the 
tail,  which  should  be  small,  with  little  hair  upon  it ;  thighs 
thin,  and  curving  much  at  the  houghs;  (generally  known  by 
HcUe-hammed  or  houghed;)  carcass  rather  flat  in  the  sides, 
light  before  and  deep  towards  the  hind  quarters  :  in  short, 
the  general  appearance  of  most  good  milch  cows  is,  to  the 
eye  of  a  fattening  grazier,  ugly  in  the  extreme,  being  not 
only  free  from  flesh  everywhere,  but  seemingly  destitute  of 
all  aptitude  to  fatten.  But  although  such  shapes  may  very 
justly  claim  the  downlook  of  a  fattening  grazier,  yet  they  in 
general  as  justly  claim  the  countenance  of  a  dairy  grazier, 
and  upon  the  same  principles  become  as  beautiful  in  the 
eye  of  the  one  as  they  are  ugly  in  that,  of  the  other.  But 
idthough  the  above  shapes  are  in  general  characteristic  of 
good  milkers,  yet  they  are  not  invariably  concomitant  with 
them;  for  a  cow  may  possess  such  shapes  and  not  3deld 
well  to  the  pail,  unless  likewise  possessed  of  the  following 
indispensable  requisites;  viz.  udder  large  and  rather  long, 
projecting  well  forward  in  the  belly,'  and  having  an  equal 
show  before  and  behind  ;*  which  show  must  be  composed  of 
equal  substance  by  feeling  all  alike,  not  in  lumps;  and 
which  substance  must,  after  milking,  be  apparently  dissolv- 
ed into  a  loose  thin  skin ;  teats  should  be  placed  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  not  being  too  close,  and  of  a 
medium  length  and  thickness,  which  ought  to  be  equal,  un- 
less contracted  a  little  at  the  extremities  ;'|*  the  nUlA  veins 
should  be  large,  particularly  that  which  joins  the  navel. 
When  these  last  partictdars  or  requisites  for  a  good  milch 
cow  are  united  with  the  most  perfect  points  or  shapes  re- 
quisite for  a  fattening  one,  such  an  animal  does  not  only 
give  every  satisfaction  in  milking,  but  equally  so  when  put 
to  fatten.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that  such 
animals  are  not  more  numerous,  and  although  I  have  great 
doubts  as  to  raising  a' stock  of  cows  which  will  yield  fluently 


*  A  cow  which  shows  most  behind,  and  gives  most  miJk  from  her  hindmost 
teats,  falls  sooner  off  from  milking  than  one  which  shows  equally  well  before, 
and  gives  as  much  milk  from  the  fore  teats  as  the  hind  ones. 

■f  If  a  cow*s  teats  are  broad  at  the  extremities,  the  holes  are  generally  large, 
and  she  is  thereby  more  apt  to  lose  her  milk. 
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to  the  pail,  and,  at  the  same  time,  appear  fat  or  inclined  to 
fatten ;  yet  by  adhering  minutely  to  the  selecting  of,  and 
rearing  from,  the  best  milkers  of  such  cows  as  do  "possess 
the  fattening  qualities,  great  improvement  may  still  be  made 
in  producing  a  stock  claiming  the  united  praises  of  the  dairy 
grazier,  rearing  grazier,  fattener,  and  butcher. 


SECTION  IL 

ON  THE  SOIL  AND  CLIMATE  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  EACH  BREED, 
AND  THE  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  THEV  ARE  MOST  SUITABLE. 

Having,  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  given  such  an 
introductory  view  of  the  different  distinct  breeds  of  neat 
cattle,  (which  have  become  of  the  greatest  request,  and  are 
most  generally  known,)  as,  I  trust,  will  enable  the  young 
or  inexperienced  grazier  to  draw  some  distinction  as  to  the 
good  and  bad  properties  which  each  kind  may  separately 
possess ;  and  before  proceeding  to  illustrate  the  management 
requisite  for  neat  cattle  throughout  all  their  various  stages 
in  life,  and  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  it  may 
not  be  improper  (indeed  it  is  quite  indispensable  when 
treating  of  proper  management)  first  to  draw  up  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks  upon  the  different  kinds  of  cattle  in  connexion 
with  the  most  useful  purposes  for  which  each  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  designed,  and  the  soil  and  climate  best  adapted 
for  tliem,  when  taking  local  advantages  and  disadvantages 
into  account. 

I  shall  first,  for  sake  of  illustration,  consider  Britain  to 
be  divided  into  three  different  climates,  viz.  good,  medium, 
and  cold  and  humid.  The  i)roduce  allotted  for  neat 
cattle  in  such  climates,  in  order  to  consume  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  will,  according  to  circumstances,  require  either 
a  dairy,  rearing,  running,*  or  fattening  stock.  First,  sup- 
posing a  dairy  stock  to  be  wanted,  which,  owing  to  situa- 
tion, may  consist  of  six  different  kinds  of  neat  cattle;  I 


*  A  mnuinf:  stock- Mgnifies  that  which  is  pnrcliasod  for  a  time,  hut  not 
made  fat. 
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fhall,  therefore,  prefix  to  each  situation  such  kind  as  I  con- 
ceive to  be  most  suitable,  with  reasons  annexed  for  such  an 
arrangement. 

SITUATION.  BREED. 

1.  Soilingand  selling  milk  new  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  Dutch,  or  Short-homed. 

2.  Rich  pasture,  good  climate,        ...  Do.  do. 

5.  Inferior,  do.  -  ...  Suffolk  Duns  or  Hereford. 
4.  Rich  pasture,  medium  climate,  -  -  Ayrshire  or  Fifeshire. 

6.  Inferior  or  coarse,  do.        •         -        -         -  Galloway  or  Lancashire. 

CBwtpMture,  cold  humid  dim.te.»       -      -       f  A  croM  between  the  G  J. 

i     loway  and  Ayrshire.f 


REASONS  FOR  THE  PRECEDING  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  preference  is  given  to  the  short-horned  breed  for 
the  soiling  system,  on  account  of  their  being  heavy  and  in- 
active ;  consequently  they  receive  most  injury  in  collecting 
their  food,  and  in  travelling  back  and  forward  to  their  pas- 
ture ;  which  is  sometimes  necessary :  but  I  have  principally 
preferred  them  on  account  of  their  giving  a  large  quantity 
of  milk ;  for,  in  such  a  situation,  quantity  is  more  the  ob- 
ject than  quality.  They  are  however,  still  further,  most 
suitable  for  such  a  system,  from  their  constitution  having 
been  found  from  experience  to  be  more  congenial  to  stall- 
feeding  and  confinement  than  any  other  breed  of  cattle ; 
which  is  consistent  from  their  having  such  thin  skins 
slightly  covered  with  hair.  But  as  the  above  objections 
against  such  cattle  answering  to  graze  in  the  fields  can  only 
be  removed  by  a  rich  full  bite  in  a  fine  climate,  I  have,  in 
this  instance,  likewise  given  them  the  preference  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  milk.j:  In  the  third  dairy  situation  I 
have  recommended  the  Suffolk  Duns  or  Herefords,  the 

'  *  I  have  here  only  taken  notice  of  one  situation,  considering  that  only  the 
best  pastures  are  at  all  adapted  for  the  dairy,  and  seldom  then,  if  much  ex- 
posed to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

■(*  I  have  recommended  the  above  cross  from  having  tried  the  experiment, 
which  proved  successful,  although  upon  a  limited  scale ;  yet  1  have  no  doubt 
but  that  a  further  prosecution  of  it  would  be  crowned  with  equal  success.  (See 
chapter  on  Crossing.) 

X  It  is  generally  held  out  that  tlio  ^liort-horneU  cows  give  thin  milk  ; 
which  cannot  tie  considered  suitable  for  a  dairy,  particularly  when  butter  and 
rhecse  are  the  object :  but  I  think  it  must  Hkewiiw  I'egenerHlly  Admitted  that 
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former,  from  their  constitution  being  more  hardy  with  re- 
spect to  food  than  climate,  and  having  already  given  un- 
questionable satisfaction  in  a  good  climate  and  inferior  pas- 
ture ;  the  latter,  from  having  a  similar  constitution,  but  re- 
quiring better  keep  than  the  Suffolk  Duns  to  do  them  ample 
justice :  they  ought,  therefore,  only  to  be  substituted  when 
the  dairy  is  combined  with  rearing,  feeding,  or  draught; 
for  all  of  which  the  Herefords  stand  in  high  estimation.  In 
the  fourth  dairy  situation  the  improved  Ayrshire  breed 
ought  evidently  to  have  the  preference,  for  one  of  the  best 
of  reasons,  viz.  that  of  having  in  a  similar  situation  arisen  to 
an  unequalled  degree  of  fame.  But  should  circumstances 
require  that  the  dairy  should  be  connected  with  rearing  or 
feeding,  the  Fifeshire  cows  ought  to  be  substituted,  but  not 
otherwise.  From  the  peculiar  advantages  and  constitutions 
of  these  two  breeds  so  nearly  corresponding,  and  from  their 
alleged  affinity,  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  food  and 
climate  suitable  for  the  one  will  be  equally  so  for  the  other. 
In  the  fifth  situation  I  have  recommended  either  the  Gallo- 
ways or  the  Lancashire  long-horned  breed,  from  their  con- 
stitutions being  proof  against  occasional  blasts,  and  con- 
genial to  coarse  herbage.  This  is  clearly  demonstrated 
from  the  mode  of  wintering  these  cattle  practised  in  their 
places  of  nativity.*  Ifthc  dairy  is  unconnected  with  any 
other  system  except  the  vcaling  of  calves,  a  preference  is 

the  quantity  of  butter  or  cheese  made  from  a  wcek*8  milking  of  two  ithort* 
homed  cows  upon  such  a  pasture  as  above  recommended,  which,  at  twenty- 
four  quarts  per  day  for  each,  will  be  336  quarts,  must  be  considerably  mora 
than  that  made  from  three  Highlanders  in  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same 
pattura;  which,  allowing  each  cow  to  give  ten  quarts  per  day,  will  be  210 
quarta.  I  take  two  cows  of  the  one  breed,  and  three  of  the  other,  considering 
it  a  just  calculation  in  the  consuming  of  food ;  hence  the  short-homed  cow 
will  excel  all  others  for  dairy  purposes,  upon  the  above-mentioned  pasture,  in 
proportion  as  her  extra  quantity  of  milk  overbalances  the  deficiency  of  quality, 
and  making  a  proportionable  allowance  for  the  consumptiou  of  food. 

*  It  is  common  in  Galloway  for  young  cuttle  to  \te  wintered  in  the  fields 
upon  rough  pasture,  with  occasionally  a  little  <»at-straw,  or  coarse  meadow 
hay,  while  the  cows  receive  similar  treatment,  with  the  exception  of  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  house  at  night ;  and  those  supplying  the  family  with  milk,  ra- 
oeiving  hay  of  a  superior  quality,  and  now  and  then  a  few  potatoes  or  tur- 
Dipe ;  and  from  such  treatment  we  generally  find,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
eattle  both  old  and  voung  in  a  healthy  thriving  state.      In  I>ancashire  it  is 
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due  to  the  latter ;  but  when  rearing  or  fattening   is  to  be 
united,  the  former  will,  in  niost  cases,  be  preferable. 

The  sixth  and  last  dairy  situation,  specified  in  the  pre* 
ceding  arrangement,  is  the  most  difficult  to  fill  up,  from  not 
yet  being  in  possession  of  a  description  of  cattle  at  all  like- 
ly to  succeed  in  it.  I  have,  however,  attempted  to  supply 
this  defect  by  recommending  a  cross  between  the  Galloway 
and  Ayrshire  breed ;  which  I  have  no  doubt  of  succeeding 
in  some  of  the  valleys  in  the  Highlands,  although  I  am 
much  afraid  of  their  not  proving  hardy  enough  at  first  for 
the  more  exposed  good  pastures  where  local  situation 
might  render  a  dairy  desirable :  but  the  soil  and  climate 
would  in  a  few  years  bring  the  offspring  of  this  cross  to  a 
suitable  constitution,  and  still  retaining  the  milking  qualities. 
The  speculation  is  at  least  worthy  of  trial  on  a  small  scale. 
But  as  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  here  is  the  uniting  of  a 
suitable  quantity  of  milk  with  a  suitable  degree  of  hardiness 
for  the  situation,  this  may  be  said  to  be  accomplished  at 
once  by  a  cross  with  the  Ayrshire  and  Highland  breed; 
but  such  a  cross  I  should  conceive  to  be  very  hazardous, 
from  the  latter  possessing  little  or  no  milking  quality;  the 
offsprmg  might  sometimes  take  to  the  one  side  and  some-^ 
times  to  the  other.  It  would  therefore  be  more  advisable 
and  certain,  where  milk  is  the  object,  to  have  it  on  both 
sides ;  then  it  would  be  secured,  to  which  ever  side  the  cross 
might  incline  ;*  and  patiently  wait  for  time  to  inure  the  ani- 
mal to  the  situation. 

Second,  Allowing  that  the  stock  wanted  is  for  rearing 
alone,  which,  by  taking  (as  in  the  case  of  the  dairy)  six  differ- 
ent situations  into  consideration,  will  nearly  include  all  those 
which  are  or  ought  to  be  appropriated  for  that  particular 

allouod  that  their  cattle  thrive  best  out  of  doors ;  for  which  cause  they  fre- 
quently practise  a  similar  method  of  wintering,  by  giving  straw  or  meadow 
hay  in  the  fields  to  the  young  stock,  and  allowing  the  cows  to  receive  theirs  in 
an  open  shed.  Turnips  are  more  frequently  given  to  the  young  cattle  in  Lan  • 
cashire  than  Oalloway. 

•  Let  it  lie  observed  that  the  cross  ought  to  take  place  upon  the  land  ap- 
propriated for  the  dairy,  as  cows  thus  reared  have  a  double  chance  of  succeed- 
ing to  those  even  brought  in  stirks  from  another  country ;  hence  all  dairy 
stocks  should  be  bred  and  reared  upon  tl:e  farm  on  which  the  dairy  is  kept; 
or  at  least  brought  from  similnr  fiituatio'is,  or  from  a  worse  to  a  better. 
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puqjose ;  for  ui  general  the  best  pastures  are  not  suitable 
for  rearing  cattle,  being  more  of  a  fattening  nature ;  besides, 
the  rent  of  such  lands  most  frequently  rises  in  proportion 
to  the  quality,  and  therefore  requires  a  much  quicker  re- 
turn (particularly  where  there  is  no  capital)  than  that  usu- 
ally given  by  rearing ;  consequently  such  pastures  are  in 
general  very  properly  applied  to  fattening  or  the  dairy. 
You  have  therefore  the  six  remaining  situations  here  an- 
nexed, with  their  respective  stocks  placed  as  it  were  at 
home. 


BKEEIT. 

iShort-horni'd,  or  improvctf 
long.honicd. 
(  Devnn,  Hereford,  or  lOiDe 
(      croM  of  K  ■imilar  stamp. 

iQsIlowBy,  Lancashire,  or 
Fifoihire. 
(Wflit   Highlander  oc 
I     Vfchh. 


Cold  uid  humid.    Medium. 


U  North  Highlander. 


REASONS  FOR  THE  PRECEDING  ARRANGEMENTi. 

In  placing  these  different  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  several 
situations  for  which  I  consider  them  best  adapted,  size  and 
constitution]:  were  my  principal  guides ;  (as  may  be  observ- 
ed by  examining  the  table  of  cliaractenstic  marks,  page  70  ;} 
and  upon  the  supposition  that  the  bad  pasture  in  the  good 
climate  was  equal  to  the  medium  pasture  in  the  medium 
climate,  and  that  the  bad  pasture  in  the  medium  climate 
was  equal  to  the  medium  pasture  in  the  cold  climate,§  I 

*  Shmild  the  utualion  b«  far  nnrt^  the  native  breed  will  be  found  prefcr- 
tthle  to  all  others. 

■f-  In  many  tituitiona  of  this  kind,  and  even  upon  the  bad  paiturei  in  alt 
the  different  ciimales  aliove  mentioned,  a  sheep  itock  ougbt  to  be  kept.  Sm 
AtanBgement  of  Graung  Famu,  clinp.  vi.  aect.  1 1. 

{  In  diicovering  the  conmiiution  of  animals,  it  will  be  invarialilj'  found 
that  judging  from  ihe  iltin  and  Uiturn  of  tlie  hair  ii  tho  best  criterion  ta 
go  by,  B>  It  may  be  ob»rved  that  a  thick  »kia,  clouly  let  viih  miigh  hair, 
uniirerully  coTen  a  hardy  constitution,  and  the  reverae  a  delicate  one. 

§  It  ii  pretty  evidsnt,  and  must  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  colder  li» 
s  tlie  hertMige,  and  consequintlir  affordt  Igh  nminsluucD^ 
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therefore  arranged  the  different  breeds  accordingly,  by 
placing  the  largest  and  most  delicate  animals  in  the  best  or 
equal  pastures  in  the  finest  climates,  and  so  on  in  propor4 
tion.]  llius,  for  example,  the  short-horned  breed,  being  the 
largest  size  and  most  delicate,  is  entitled  to  the  best  pas^. 
ture  and  climate :  but  although  I  have  allowed  equal  pas* 
tures  for  the  Herefords  and  Galloways,  yet,  owing  to  con- 
stitution, the  Herefords  are  allowed  the  best  climate ;  for 
although  the  pastures  are  equal,  yet  the  climate  will  not 
admit  of  the  stocks  changing  situations.  In  the  preceding 
arrangement,  a  choice  of  different  breeds  of  cattle  is  given, 
which  the  breeder  must  vary  according  to  the  custom  or 
fashion  of  the  place  in  which  he  lives.* 

Third,  The  next  stock  under  consideration  is  a  ^  running* 
one.  All  kinds  of  cattle  are  more  or  less  suitable  for  this 
system;  but  the  heavy  and  delicate  less  so  than  others. f 
The  same  rule  may  here  be  observed  as  in  the  rearing  system, 
both  with  respect  to  pasture  and  climate,  always  keeping 
the  fashion  of  the  market  in  view  where  you  intend  to  dis- 
pose of  the  cattle.  But  as  it  most  frequently  happens  that 
customers  of  different  kinds  are  to  be  met  w^ith  at  almost 
every  market,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  the  grazier  of 
this  description  to  have  a  variety  of  kinds  ;  for  he  will  often 
find  in  markets  where  he  may  attend  to  purchase,  that  one 
kind  may  be  got  at  or  below  its  value,  while  another  sells 
much  above  it ;  besides,  having  different  kinds,  ,or  at  least 
different  ages  of  the  same  kind,  is  quite  indispensable  in 
some  situations,  owing  to  the  variety  of  pasture  in  the  same 
farm,  which  may  have  in  one  corner  a  kind  of  grass  that 
will  be  readily  consumed  by  a  Highland  bullock  and  in- 
crease his  growth,  while  a  short-horned  one  would  almast 
starve  before  he  put  his  mouth  upon  it :  or  such  grass  may 

*  A  breeding  gmner  is  more  under  the  caprice  of  fashion  than  any  other ; 
for  nothing  but  a  constant  study  of  what  will  best  suit  the  market  will  in- 
sure success,  always  keeping  in  mind  that  the  l)e&t  artide  of  the  same  kind 
generally  brings  the  highest  price. 

-)-  The  large  cattle,  being  mostly  reared  upon  grass  of  a  finer  quality,  ac- 
quire a  more  delicate  taste ;  consequently  have  stronger  powers  of  discrimi- 
nating the  different  flavour  of  pastures  :  hence  arises  their  aptness  to  reject 
that  food  which  is  not  similar  to  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 
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be  very  suitable  for  a  three  or  four  years  old,*  while  it 
would  be  quite  indigestible  by  a  stirk  or  two  years  old  of 
the  same  breed.  However,  there  is  one  general  rule  to  be 
observed,  which  is,  always  to  purchase  cattle  from  a  climate 
and  soil  equal  or  even  worse  than  the  situation  on  wliich 
they  are  to  be  grazed,  otherwise  their  growth  will  be  check- 
ed before  the  constitution  and  taste  are  made  pliable  to  it. 
This  rule,  although  applicable  to  all  systems  of  grazing,  yet 
when  not  minutely  attended  to  in  this  system,  operates 
against  it  in  a  much  greater  proportion  of  loss  than  against 
any  other ;  for,  growth  being  here  the  principal  depend- 
ence,t  when  it  is  checked,  all  hopes  of  gain  may  be  lost ; 
for  although  a  rising  market  may  sometimes  help  to  close 
the  breach,  yet  a  falling  one  as  frequently  widens  it.  The 
case  however  is  quite  different  both  in  a  dairy  stock  and  a 
fattening  one ;  for  in  the  former  the  change  is  not  so  fre- 
quent, and  consequently  time  in  a  great  measure  removes 
the  evil ;  and  although  it  may  for  a  time  cause  a  cow  to 
give  less  milk,  yet  she  generally  gives  less  or  more  to  at 
least  assist  in  paying  her  food ;  and  in  the  latter  the  change 
may  be  said  to  be  nine  times  in  ten  favourable,  the  grass 
allotted  for  fattening  being  most  frequently  of  a  superior 
quality  to  that  generally  allotted  for  other  purposes.  But 
when  it  happens  to  be  unfavourable,it  is  to  so  slight  a  degree 
as  soon  to  be  recoverable;  aged  animals, :[  being  more  hardy, 
are  not  easily  affected  by  change,  and  when  tliey  are,  they 
sooner  get  the  better  of  iL 

Fourth,  The  last  stock  to  be  noticed  is  the  fattening  one, 
which  is  necessarily  composed  of  all  breeds  of  neat  cattle, 
that  being  the  last  allotted  stage  of  their  existence ;  but  the 
particular  kind  most  suitable  for  each  situation  wliich  was 

*  The  sborc  must  have  lieen  dearly  demonstrated  to  those  who  hivo  occu- 
p«d  (udi  a  rearing  farm,  hy  finding  the  necossily  of  making  such  divisions 
it)  it  u  teparalcly  to  gme  llie  catLJe  o[  different  aget,  by  allowing  the  young. 
«t  alwayi  the  most  tender  and  delicate  food. 

■f  The  improvement  in  condition  of  such  a  stock  ia  some  situations  may  be 
considere<l  of  equal  advantage  to  that  of  growth  ;  but  when  the  latter  is  stop- 
ped from  a  change  of  food  or  chniate,  the  former  must  be  at  least  rvtardcd  fur 
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fatten  are  geaorally  Brrivcd  at  maturity,  or 
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laid  aside  for  this  purpose,  (when  treating  of  the  rearing 
system,)  must  be  partly  regulated  by  the  kind  of  beef  most 
in  demand  at  the  nearest  good  market,  however  allowing 
all  other  circumstances  to  be  favourable.  I  am  persuaded . 
that  the  following  rule  will  generally  hold  good,  viz.  that  a 
North  Highlander  will  get  fat  upon  the  situation  allotted  for 
rearing  the  West  Highlander  in  the  medium  climate ;  and 
that  the  West  Highlander  and  Welsh  breed  will  get  fat  on 
that  specified  for  the  rearing  of  the  Galloway,  Lancashire^ 
and  Fife  cattle;  which  kinds  will  do  Jn  like  manner  upon, 
the  best  piasture  in  the  medium  climate:  the  Devon  and 
Hereford  breeds  upon  that  allotted  for  rearing  the  short-, 
horned  or  improved  long-horned  cattle,  which  last  remain  to 
be  fiittened  upon  the  best  pasture  in  the  finest  climate,*  and 
would  require  war  to  keep  them  and  other  breeds  producing 
similar  beef,  in  great  request  for  the  shambles :  hence  the 
present  peace  makes  light  carcasses,  proportionably  mixed 
with'  fat  and  lean,  in  the  greatest  repute ;  consequently  the 
rage  for  breeding  ought  to  take  a  turn,  and  instead  of 
bdhg  for  most  beef  from  a  given  quantity  of  land  or  food, 
it  -should  be  for  most  of  a  certain  kind  from  that  given 
quantity. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  make  the  young  grazier  as 
wdil  acquainted  with  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  and 
sitoations  in  which  each  kind  may  be  most  advantageously 
placed,  as  I  trust  will  greatly  assist  him  in  making  a 
selection  of  such  a  kind  or  kinds  as  may  be  found  most 
suitable  for  his  intended  system  or  respective  situation  in 
which  he  may  be  placed  ^^  yet  I  hope  he  does  not  consider 
these  all  the  qualifications  which  a  complete  grazier  ought 
to  possess.  They  are  certainly  the  first  and  most  essential 
points;  bat  if  not  connected  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 

*  Iliave  tried  the  most  of  the  above  experiments,  particularly  with  the 
Highlander,  Galloway,  and  Lancashire  breed  :  indeed  it  is  quite  common  for 
north  and  west  Highlanders  to  be  fattened  in  Galloway,  and  several  parts  of 
Dumfries-shire,  upon  land  similar  to  that  allowed  for  re^ng  or  putting  the 
Ckdloways  into  tolerable  condition.  It  is  also  equally  common  for  Galloways 
Lancashire,  and  sometimes  the  Fife  cattle,  to  be  fattened  on  the  best  pastures 
in  Galloway,  Dumfries-shire,  and  various  parts  in  the  borders  of  England  ; 
and  the  climate  of  such  situations  I  should  not  conceive  to  be  above  me« 
dioority. 


management  in  »I1  its  departments,  he  might  perhaps  have 
been  as  near  his  purpose  had  he  not  known  the  diiference 
between  one  kind  of  cattle  and  another,  but  just  contented 
hiniseir  with  the  breed  thrtt  might  chance  to  have  been 
upon  his  farm  for  centuries  back,  as  they  in  all  probability 
would  answer  better  when  left  to  their  own  management, 
than  strangers  from  a  distant  country;  for  it  is  mostly  by 
splitting  on  this  rock  that  so  much  money  is  lost,  and  the 
various  speculations  on  the  introducing  of  new  breeds  are 
condemned. 

I  have  frequently  seen  (and  been  intimately  acquainted 
-with)  graziers  who  have  had  large  tracts  of  land  covered 
with  the  ancient  kind  of  stock  of  their  forefathers ;  but 
owing  to  their  not  making  an  equal  return  to  some  of  the  im- 
proved breeds  which  ihey  had  perchance  seen  or  heard  of, 
therefore  very  properly  sel  earnestly  about  effecting  a 
change  by  extirpating  the  old  stock  at  reduced  prices,  while 
they  supplied  their  place  at  extravagant  ones.  This  change, 
although  not  made  in  a  judicious  manner,  might  have  even 
turned  out  very  well ;  but  liaving  merely  made  the  change, 
they  thought  nothing  more  was  necessary  but  giving  the 
new  stock  in  charge  of  the  servants,  and  telling  them  the 
wonderful  profits  that  had  arisen  from  such  a  breed,  gave 
then  full  scope  to  their  extravagant  ideas  in  search  of  plea- 
sure and  amusement,  thinking  that  the  new  stock  would  pay 
for  all.  But  the  servants,  either  for  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  management  of  the  new  stock,  or  from  being  prejudiped 
against  them,  gave  them  similar  treatment  to  the  old  native 
stock,  which,  from  their  progenitors  having  been  left  to 
their  own  shift  for  time  immemorial,  became  so  hardened 
and  independent  as  to  be  proof  against  the  indolence  or  ig- 
norance of  servants.  But  the  new  stock,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  such  neglect  and  treatment,  fell  off  rapidly,  until 
at  length  the  grazier  became  almost,  if  not  wholly  ruined, 
and  the  breed  utterly  condemned. 

To  obviate  such  evils  therefore,  I  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
plain, in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  neat  cattle,  which  ought  sedulously  to  be  pur- 
sued throughout  all  tlie  various  stages  of  life,  comprised 
under  tlie  following  heads,  viz.  breeding,  rearing,  and  fatr 
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tuning;  also  expliedning  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  the 
most  prevalent  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  with 
preventives  and  cures  annexed.  These,  taken  in  the  order 
ill  which  they  stand,  shall  comprise  the  remaining  sections 
of  this  chapter. 


SECTION  III. 

O^  BREEDING. 

Having,  according  to  the  instructions  already  given,  se- 
lected males  and  females  of  suitable  ages,*  and  best  appro- 
priated for  the  intended  system  and  situation  where  it  is  to 
be  prosecuted,  the  first  thing  to  be  observed  is,  to  discover 
the  most  suitable  time  for  the  females  to  drop  their  calves ; 
which  must  be  regulated  (when  rearing  is  the  object)  aC' 
cording  to  the  first  commencement  of  the  grass.  This  will 
vary  a  little,  owing  to  soil  and  climate ;  but  for  example, 
let  the  month  of  April  be  the  period,  the  males  and  females 
must  then  be  put  together  for  propagation  in  July,  at  which 
time  both  sexes  ought  to  be  in  good  condition,  but  not  fat, 
otherwise  there  can  be  no  dependence  on  having  calves  in  a 
given  month,  or  perhaps  not  at  all ;  for  cows  in  low  condition 
are  seldom  or  never  inclined  for  the  bull,  while  those  in  a 
very  high  state  of  condition  continue  to  be  too  frequently 
so,  even  after  repeated  interviews.-}*  But  when  a  want  of 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  female  in  proper  season  does 
occur,  either  from  poverty  or  otherwise,  artificial  means  ^ 

t  See  table,  Introduction. 

<f  When  this  is  the  case,  in  order  to  make  her  prove  pregnant,  and  put  a 
stop  to  her  frequent  inclination  for  the  bull,  the  following  drink  must  be  given 
in  a  lukewarm  state  about  two  hours  after  the  cow  has  received  the  bull : 
Powdered  olvm,  six  ounces  ;  Peruvian  bark  in  fvwder^  half  an  ottnce  ;  fresh  pofwder^ 
ed  aniseeds,  two  ounces  p  and  treacle,  four  tabic  spoonfuls.  These  i  ngredienti*  must 
be  mixed  together,  and  a  quart  of  boiling  water  poured  upon  them,  then  co« 
▼ered  up  until  reduced  to  a  lukewarm  state.  This  drink  will  strengthen. and 
t>raoe  the  parts  of  generation ;  and  if  the  cow  is  in  a  high  state  of  condition, 
.two  quarts  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  her.  (See  Clater*s  Cattle  Doctor^ 
p.  261,  262. 

X  T*here  are  various  recipes  for  making  a  cow  take  the  bull,  but  I  shall  only 
bcre  give  two  of  the  most  simple,  although  equally  effectual  as  any  I  am  ac 
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may  be  had  recourse  to,  but  never  relied  upon  so  as  to 
prevent  the  breeder  having  his  cows  in  good  condition  in 
the  spring,  being  only  applied  to  when  accidental  neces- 
sity calls  for  it.  However,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ar- 
rival of  the  expected  oR'spring  as  near  as  possible,  let 
ihe  date  of  the  last  time  which  the  cow  cohabited  with 
the  bull  be  put  down  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 
Where  the  number  of  cows  is  great,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  two  bulls,*  not  only  because  one  may  be  found  insuf- 
ficient for  the  number,  but  it  most  frequently  happens  that 
an  aged  bull  requires  the  company  of  a  younger  one  to 
make  liim  do  his  duty ;  hence  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
keep  a  young  bull  for  bringing  the  cows  in  season  in  due 
time,  while  the  aged  one  will  perform  most  of  the  work. 
As  soon  as  a  cow  has  been  observed  to  receive  the  bull,  she 
ought  to  be  immediately  removed  from  the  stock  for  a  day  or 
two,  to  prevent  her  from  being  tormented  by  the  other  cows, 
which  frequently  causes  a  second  interview  with  the  bull  ne- 
cessary. When  the  cows  are  all  considered  to  be  in  a  state 
of  conception,  or  rather  when  the  proper  time  for  their  being 
so!sexpired,+  tliebullsouglittoberemovedfrom  them  to  pre- 
sent the  accident  ofcalves  coming  in  an  improper  season;  af- 
ter which  the  cows  must  be  treated  with  great  care  and  ten- 
derness, being  neitlier  subjected  to  the  heavy  blows  of  Uie 
dairy  maid,  nor  the  unnatural  paces  too  frequently  caused 
by  the  herd  boy  and  dog.  They  ought  to  be  provided 
with  a  due  portion  of  healthy  food,  and  on  no  account  ex- 
posed to  any  offensive  smell,  such  as  pulrescciit  carcasse.s, 

quaiTilcd  with.  '■  Mix  a  snuiilluuidful  of  spui^  in  lom^  hay  and  gire  it  to  dte 
con  tone,  and  It  Bill  produce  the  denircd  (fleet  in  afewdayai"or"gireaquart 
of  milk  inunodiatcly  drawn  from  n  row  timt  is  in  M^ason,  before  the  bull  hai 
been  ailiniltcd  to  her,  and  in  three  or  four  duyis  it  n-itl  liavo  the  denired  eRect." 

'  When  two  bulla  are  kejit,  they  abauld  be  utieqiial  in  ago  and  weight,  to 
prm'enl  their  ountiuuing  to  Hght,  othcmite  they  wilt  fitligue  thnoulves  lo 
iDueh  aa  not  properly  lo  aOHiiDpliih  the  work  for  irhich  tbey  are  deaignod. 
For  (he  number  of  cows  for  each  liult,  ue  table,  introductory  chapter. 

-f  The  tinu  in  which  a  cuv  should  pmve  in  calf  may  vary  accordiag  to  dr- 
niRiitancei ;  but  when  rearing  ii  the  ul>j«l,  in  moat  lituatiotis  the  period 
iMght  not  to  be  later  than  the  end  of  July,  otherwiie  the  calf  will  be  too  late 
for  gathering  strength  lo  support  it  through  the  winter  i  besides,  nHy  calves 
nlmuii  iiivariHiily  make  the  beat  jLuimula,  uiU  require  much  1cm  pampering 
during  the  periud  of  rearing. 
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&c*;  if  in  the  house,  nothing  but  food  of  a  sweet  stneH  and 
flavour  should  be  given  them,  not  forgetting  that  most  es- 
sential requisite,  icleanliness,  in  every  respect  Due  attention 
beiog  paid  to  such  particulars,  will  prove  ^  preventive  to 
many  premature  births  which  so  fr^uently  happen  quite 
unaccounted  for ;  yet  this  malady  will  sometimes  prevail  in 
the  face  of  the  utmost  care  and  attention:  but  as  the  cow  in- 
clined to  slip  her  calf  *  most  frequently  evinces  some  symp- 
toms of  it  by  rejecting  her  food,  and  haying  ^  sickly  appear- 
ance, and  sometimes  moaning,  she  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
instantly  removed  to  some  distant  apartment ;  for  so  great 
is  th^  infection  of  this  disease,  that  instances  have  been 
known  of  its  going  through  a  whole  stock  of  cows,  and 
even  repeated  the  year  following,  as  it  is  clearly  ascertained 
that  a  cow  slipping  her  calf  once,  cannot  afterwar.d$  be  de- 
piended  upon,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  fattened^  although 
ever  such  a  favourite.  I  have  recommended  removing  the  cow 
evincing  the  above  symptoms,  more  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  infection  of  others  than  to  effect  a  cure,f  which  I  have 
90t  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish,  although  I  have 
frequently  experienced  the  good  effects  of  the  precaution. 
But  should  such  symptoms  be  overlooked,  or  perhaps  never 
appear,  and  no  discovery  made  until  the  cow  has  actually 
slipped  her  calf,  she  must  even  then  be  instantly  removed, 
and  the  stall  in  which  she  stood  completely  cleaned,  and  a 
little  quick  lime  strewed  over  it,  ^nd  covered  with  clean 
straw :  this  will  tend  to  qualify  the  infection. 
.    In  consequence  of  the  abortion,  it  is  frequently  necessary 

f  Th^  most  common  time  for  a  cow  dipping  or  throwing  her  calf,  is  from 
fhe  commencement  of  her  pregnancy  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  month ;  but 
Pr.  Coventry  states,  *'  that  fat  females  are  most  liable  in  the  beginning  and  to- 
wards the  termination,  and  the  very  thin  ones  about  the  middle  period  of  piq- 
uancy ;**  and  Clater  is  of  opinion  that  cows  in  the  best  state  of  condition  are 
the  most  liable  to  this  misfortune ;  and  that  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
while  feeding  on  fog,  or  autumnal  grsas,  or  on  low  marshy  and  fenny  grounds; 
while  at  other  times  it  has  proceeded  from  the  smell  of  carrion  exposed  in  the 
pasture,  or  too  slightly  covered  with  earth.      (See  CIater*s  CuttU  Doctor^ 

t  Cows  in  danger  of  slipping  their  calves  should  be  taken  from  the  pasture 
over  night ;  and  from  two  to  three  quarts  of  blood  taken  from  each,  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  an  open  shed  all  night,  and  the  drink  mentioned  in  note 
page  102,"  given  next  morning,  and  repeated  in  eight  or  teii  djiys.  (See 
Clater's  Cattle  Doctor^  p.  260,  26 1 . )  .  , 
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to  assist  nature  in  removing  the  after-birth,*  for  which  the 
following  drink  is  frequently  recommended  :  "  Make  about 
four  quarts  of  water  gruel,  put  it  on  the  fire  until  it  boil ; 
then  add  one  quart  of  ale,  and  one  pound  of  treacle ;"  this 
mixture  should  be  given  when  lukewarm,  and  the  body 
afterwards  regulated  by  giving  brawn  mashes  for  a  few 
days.t  The  cow  may  have  as  much  water  as  she  will 
drink,  lukewarm,  with  a  little  oat^meal  strewed  upon  it; 
and  as  she  begins  to  recover,  must  be  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  brought  to  her  usual  diet  by  degrees,  and 
aferwards  allowed  to  join  the  stock  again;  but  a  cow  haying 
met  with  this  misfortune  requires  a  great  deal  of  nursing, 
and  even  then  is  generally  long  in  recovering. 

A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  calving  season,  the  cows  ought 
to  be  put  upon  better  food,  or  rather  upon  food  similar  to 
that  designed  them  after  calving,  as  a  sudden  change 
of  diet  (which  generally  commences  with  the  milking 
operation)  is  frequently  attended  with  the  worst  conse- 
quences, this  being  a  period  in  which  such  a  change 
operates  in  a  tenfold  proportion  to  almost  any  other.  Such 
mistaken  kindness,  wliich  generally  proceeds  from  a  view 
of  increasing  the  quantity  of  milk,  sometimes  acts  contrnrily 
by  lessening  it,  and  brings  on  such  disorders  as  not  only 
render  the  cow  an  unhealthy  nurse,  but  terminate  her  ex- 
istence at  a  very  unprofitable  and  unseasonable  period.  A 
cow  near  the  calving  should  have  as  much  moderate  exer- 
cise as  possible;}  andwhcnstandingconstaJitly  in  the  house, 

"  The  removBl  of  Uio  uflir-birtb  (or  cleaning  as  it  is  more  fitqucntlj'  call, 
cd)  may  be  grtally  auistcd  liy  cncaiur.iging  llie  cow  to  drink,  wliich  cstu« 
an  tnvreaw  i>(  urine  i  nnd  the  itrainin^  to  avoiil  it  teiidi  to  force  llii>  removal 
flf  llteafler-btrtli,  to  which,  if  not  likely  to  come  freely  away,  a  light  Wright  may 
be  tied,  and  in  very  obstinato  cases  a  gentle  dnie  of  salts  may  be  giveu. 
The  frequent  [iractice  of  uUuving  covs  nith  afUT-birlhi  hutiging  from  tlieiii  to 
mix  *ilh  others,  and  permitting  snch  to  remain  until  tliey  rot  sway,  onglit  to 
beconplelelyalundoned,  as  the  putrid  smell  is  frequently  the  cause  of  infccliuii 
Wnang  other  coot. 

■f-  A  mash  ii  prepared  by  talcing  a  little  wheat  bran,  and  pouring  as  much 
boiling  water  upon  Etas  to  wet  it  all  thoroughly,  and  allowed  to  Bland  until 
jt  becMDie  about  lukewarm,  when  it  ought  to  bn  giveu  to  the  aniuioL 

;  A<  a  proof  of  exercise  being  of  adranlage  to  a  cow  in  the  above  state,  see 
vilh  what  ease  the  cow  delivers  bcr  calf,  either  when  running  in  the  fields,  or 
when  on  a  Journey  J  bm  particularly  the  hilier;  tlie  travelling  loosens  the 
Imnei,  auil  causes  the  voiding  of  much  eicrcm  eat  and  urine,  which  grt-BiIy  fa- 
(iliUitti  llic  ddirery. 
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or  when  rtmning  at  grass,  if  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
weather  very  cold  or  wet,  she  ought,  for  some  days  prior  to 
her  bringing  forth,. to  be  put  loose  into  a  house  of  consi- 
.derable  space,  (kept  for  natural  births  only,)  moderately 
warm,  but  well  aired,  and  bedded  with  short  clean  straw; 
she  must  then  be  examined  late  and  early,  so  as  to  be 
caught  in  the  act,  and  duly  waited  upon,  to  see  if  all  goes 
on  right,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  from  various  causes,  ^ 
that  assistance  is  necessary.  Should  the  calf  present  itself 
with  the  fore  feet  lying  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  head, 
and  back  upwards,  assistance  is  then  seldom  necessary;  but 
if  otherwise,  it  is  termed  an  unnatural  position,  and  gene- 
rally requires  to  be  extracted  in  the  most  feeling  and  deli- 
cate manner  possible.  As,  however,  instructions  given  for 
such  an  operation  would  not  be  equally  applicable  in  all 
cases,  an  expert  cow  doctor  ought  therefore  to  be  employ- 
ed ;  but  when  this  is  not  convenient,  the  animal  may  be 
greatly  assisted,  and  in  most  cases  relieved  in  the  following 
manner:  Let  a  person  with  a  small  hand,  well  greased^ 
endeavour  to  turn  the  calf  into  its  natural  position,  by 
thrusting  it  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  womb ;  but  failing  this 
attempt,  let  each  part  of  the  calf  be  relieved  as  much  as 
possible^  as  it  comes  forward,  keeping  it  at  the  place,  and 
always  assisting  the  labour  pains,  by  a  little  strength  timeous- 
ly  given.  Patient  treatment  of  this  kind  seldom  or  never 
fisdls  of  success.  After  a  painful  operation  of  this  nature, 
^the  pudenduip  generally  swells,  which  ought  to  be  regularly 
bathed  with  lukewarm  milk  and  water ;  and  the  animal  a£> 
terwards  dealt  with  as  has  been  already  prescribed  for  one 
after  a  premature  birth.  After  a  cow  has  calved,  it  is  a 
common  practice  instantly  to  remove  the  calf  from  her ; 
this,  however,  ought  not  to  be  done  until  she  has  licked  it 
almost  dry,  which  she  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  by 
shaking  a  little  oat-meal  and  salt  over  the  calf:  this  process 
has  been  found  to  be  of  infinite  advantage  for  both  parties, 
and  is  one  of  those  particulars  in  which  the  dictates  of  na- 

*  Iho  most  frequent  cause  of  assistance  is  from  the  caK  presenting  itself 
in  i^  wrong  position  ;  hut  it  sometimes  happens  from  too  great  a  contrast  being 
between  the  male  and  female ;  hence  it  ouglit  to  be  studied  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  producing  a  new  breed  from  crossing,  (when  a  medium  size  is  wanted,) 
to  let  the  female  be  of  the  largest  kind.    (See  chap.  v.  sect.  2d,  on  crossing.) 
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ture  seem  to  be  indispensable.  This  being  done,  iLe  calf 
may  be  removed  to  a  distant  apartment,  and  the  navel  string 
tied  with  a  wax  thread,  *  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
body ;  then  clip  it  off,  about  half  an  inch  below  the  tying. 
The  cow  may  now  receive  a  drink  of  Iul(ewarm  water  with 
a  little  oat-meal  in  ic,  not  being  too  prematurely  exposed  to 
cold,  if  she  has  been  accustomed  to  be  in  the  house,  nor 
kept  too  warm,  if  she  has  been  much  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere ;  but  in  one  day  or  two  be  allowed  her  usual 
treatment.  WTiere  a  number  of  cows  are  kepi,  and  the 
calves  fed  by  the  hand,  it  is  too  common  to  mix  all  the 
milk  intended  for  the  calves ;  this  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence to  those  three  or  four  days  old  ;  but  such  as  are  nol, 
ought  to  have  tlieir  own  mother's  milk  at  least  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days ;  it  being  then  of  a  purging  quality,  will 
evacuate  the  intestines,  which  is  at  first  so  necessary  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  young  animals.  These  particulars 
having  been  attended  to,  the  calf  is  now  ready  to  be^ealt 
with  according  to  that  mode  of  rearing  which  may  be  found 
most  convenient  and  advantageous. 

SECTION  IV. 

ON  REARING. 

BeiNG  now  in  possession  of  so  useful  a  young  animal, 
it  behoves  us  to  rear  it  in  the  most  economical  way  pos- 
sible, which  can  only  be  done  by  looking  forward  and  see- 
ing if  the  treatment  which  is  intended  for  it  during  its  calf- 
hood  will  be  beneficial  to  its  growth  and  health  afterwards; 
it  is  the  erring  in  this  particular  where  the  first  check  of 
growth  and  hardiness  is  generally  centred.  For,  shutimg 
.up  a  calf  in  a  warm  house,  tied  by  the  neck,  where  it  is  en- 
tirely secluded  from  light,  air,  and  exercise,  and  fed  with  all 
tlie  method  and  artificial  food  contrivable  by  our  tlieorett- 
cal  calculators  on  this  head,  certainly  will  not  add  to  the 
future  health,  growtli,  and  hardiness  of  an  animal  destined 

*  lu  tying  the  navel  Hiring,  the  thread  ihoiild  be  pMsrd  dp vcral  times  roiinil. 
not  being  to  tiRhlly  drawn,  nor  the  thrrnif  wi  tliirk  at  In  nit  it,  iitherwiM  an 
effudon  or  blond  might  be  cauied,  difficult  l<j  imii,  aad  Hkriy  lu  eiidun{p.T  ibe 
UTo  of  th«  Milma!. 
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to  so  many  changes  and  exposures  of  both  soil  and  climate. 
Such  treatment  may  answer  to  cover  our  tables  with  a  lump 
of  lifeless  veal,  while  it  will  never  cover  our  pastures  with 
a  stock   at    all  calculated    to    turn  its  produce    to    the 
best  advantage.      I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  this 
mode  of  rearing,  is  generally  practised,  or  that  it  may  in  all 
the  various  particulars  be  fully  acted  up  to  anywhere ;  but 
that  a  near  approach  or  resemblance  to  it  has  been,  and  is 
still  practised  among  extensive  rearers  of  stock,  cannot  be 
denied.     It  however  may  be  said,  that  such  treatment  will 
answer  in  making  a  good  stout  calf,  which  in  a  little  time 
will  easily  surmount  all  the  evils  above  stated ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  while  it  is  thought  that  such  disadvaii- 
tages  are  daily  overcoming,  the  calf  is  receiving  an  imper- 
ceptible check  in  both  growth  and  symmetry,  which  neither 
time  nor  feeding  can  restore;  for  you  see  what  it  is,  but  you 
do  not  see  what  it  might  have  been,  except  your  discern- 
.  ment  reach  where  it  ought  to  do,  in  observing  a  striking 
difference,  by  comparing  similar  stocks  in  similar  situa- 
tions, receiving  equal  treatment,  but  which  have  beeu  treat- 
ed in  almost  direct  opposition  in  their  calfhood.     There- 
fore, to  guard  against  such  present  treatment  as  will  be  the 
foundation  of  future  evils,  let  us  look  forward  and  regu- 
late the  treatment  of  the  calf,  so  as  to  be  most  beneficial 
both  in  its  present  and  after  state  of  existence. 

The  modes  of  rearing  calves  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  kinds  of  food'given  them ;  and  as  they  vary  less  or  more 
in  almost  every  county,  it  would  therefore  be  an  endless 
task  here  to  insert  the  whole ;  but  such  as  are  most  in 
repute  may  be  confined  to  three,  viz.  never  letting  the  calf 
suck  its  dam,  suckling  by  regular  meals,  and  suckling  at 
pleasure ;  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  afterwards  des- 
tined are  also  three,  viz.  breeding,  fattening,  and  labour. 
All  the  above  modes  of  rearing  may  be  equally  suitable  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  but  the  latter  is  found  to  be  in« 
finitely  superior  in  forming  a  healthy,  hardy  constitqtion. 
As  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  calves  are  afterwards  des- 
tined, there  is  no  cause  for  distinction,  the  treatment  ne- 
cessary for  each  being  the  same ;  but  as  they  advance  ip 
years,  it  may  vary  in  some  small  particulars,  which  shall  be 


noticed  when  treating  of  the  different  ages  separately,  after 
first  discussing  the  three  most  prevalent  modes  of  rearing 
calves. 

1.  NEVER  SUCELIHG. 

This  mode  very  improperly  is  sometimes  a  little  connect- 
ed with  suckling,  by  allowing  the  calves  to  suck  their  dams 
for  a  week  or  two ;  but  this  is  attended  with  two  bad  con- 
sequences, that  of  the  calf  being  more  difficult  to  teach  to 
take  its  milk  by  the  hand  afterwards,  and  the  cow  seldom 
or  never  giving  the  whole  of  her  miik  to  the  dairy  maid  af- 
ter once  being  accustomed  to  the  calf:  it  would  therefore 
be  commendable  either  to  suckle  wholly  or  not  at  all. 
When  it  is  advisable  to  bring  up  calves  by  the  hand,  on 
account  of  the  demand  or  value  of  milk,  the  first  thing  ne- 
cessary is  to  teach  them  to  drink  milk  out  of  a  kit ;  (which 
is  now  so  generally  known  ns  to  require  no  explauation  ;) 
this  being  done,  give  them  as  much  milk  new  from  the  cow, 
three  times  a- day,  (at  equidistant  periods,*)  as  they  will 
take  for  the  first  three  weeks,  when  they  will  gather  such 
strength  as  to  better  enable  them  to  undergo  a  slight  change 
of  diet.  The  exact  quantity  of  milk  being  known  which 
each  has  consumed  upon  an  average  at  each  meal  for  the 
last  fortnight,  give  them  the  morning  meal  new  from  the 
cow,  and  the  noon  and  evening  meals  half  skimmed  milk, 
(which  must  be  sweet  and  not  tainted)  warmed  to  equal 
temperature  with  the  milk  when  new-drawn  from  the  cow; 
continue  this  for  a  week,  and  the  week  following  let  the 
morning  meal  be  half  skimmed  half  new,  and  the  noon  and 
evening  meals  all  skimmed,  with  a  handful  of  peas  or  bar- 
ley meal  mixed,  but  never  on  any  account  forgetting  to 
warm  the  skimmed  milk,  as  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a 
young  calfs  health  than  a  cold  drink.  The  calf  being  now 
five  weeks  old,  (if  not  intended  for  breeding,)  it  may  be 
castrated  or  spayed  ;  but  some  prefer  a  greater  age  for  the 

*  Great  re)?ularit7  Ii  requiaitc  in  feeding  a  calf,  and  whatever  the  times  al- 
lotted are,  they  rau«l  be  punctually  attended  la  If  in  summer,  «i»  o'cloek  in 
tlie  morningi  one  p.  m.  and  eight  in  the  evening ;  but  if  early  in  the 
•pring.  Mien  in  the  mnrninjc,  one  p.  m.  and  Hven  in  the  evening  may  answer, 
ao  tialed  periods  for  feeding. 
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latter  operation,  in  order  to  assist  the  growth,*  Haying* 
now  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  strength,  it  may  be 
taught  to  eat  hay,  by  placing  a  small  bundle  of  the  best  fla- 
voured and  finest  within  its  reach;  linseed  boiled  to  a 
jelly,  or  hay  tea*!*  mixed  with  a  little  milk,  may  now  be 
given,  say  the  sixth  week,  one  meal  of  either  per  day,  and 
the  seventh  two ;  and  when  eight  weeks  old  it  may  be  fed 
entirely  upon  hay  and  the  above-mentioned  jelly  or  tea* 
Thus  having  changed  the  diet  by  such  regular  gradations, 
will  prevent  that  sudden  change  of  the  state  of  the  body  so 
injurious  and  fatal  to  calves.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  body  must  always  be  kept  open,  and  in  such 
a  state  as  neither  to  be  inclined  to  dysentery  nor  costive- 
ness.}  Should  the  weather  permit,  and  the  pasture  be  good, 
the  calf  should  now  be  taught  to  eat  grass  by  letting  it  in-» 
to  a  park  a  little  every  day  ;  and  when  about  three  months 
old,  it  may  be  allowed  to  lie  out  night  and  day,  and  live  sole- 
ly upon  grass,  and  a  drink  of  wney  or  even  yrater*  I  have 
not  attempted  to  state  particularly  the  exact  quantity  (as  is 
generally  done  by  most  writers)  of  milk,  or  mixture  which 
a  calf  ought  to  have  at  each  meal,  as  this  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  size  or  appetite  of  the  animal,  which  I  would 
invariably  give  ^  much  as  it  would  take,  as  it  will  seldom 

*  I  would  prefer  the  above  age  to  any  other,  seeing  that  there  are  not  so  many 
deaths  occasioned  at  that  time  as  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  life  ;  and  I  ara 
Ailly  convinced  that,  when  performed  by  a  neat  operator,  the  health  and 
growth  will  receive  less  injury  at  the  above,  than  at  a  more  advanced  age. 
It  might  be  here  expected  to  explain  the  method  of  castrating  and  spaying, 
but  the  former  is  now  so  weU  known  as  not  to  require  it,  while  the  latter  can 
only  be  learned  by  seeing  it  performed  repeatedly.  But  for  those  who  may 
not  be  yet  acquainted  with  the  method  of  castrating,  I  shall  refer  them  to  the 
explanation  given  on  performing  that  operation  upon  lambs,  diap.  iii.  sect.  Sd, 
art.  Rearing ;  which  must  be  executed  in  a  similar  way  upon  calves,  with  the 
exception  of  allowing  the  calf  to  stand  instead  of  holding  it  up,  and  pulling 
away  the  testicles  with  the  hands  instead  of  the  teeth.  This  being  the  period 
fbr  determining  upon  such  calves  as  must  be  left  entire,  lor  the  proper  choice 
of  them,  and  treatment,  see  ibid*  what  relates  to  tup  lambs,  whidi  is  here 
equally  applicable. 

-f  Hay  tea,  or  infusion  of  hay,  is  made  by  filling  a  tub  with  the  best  fla- 
voured hay,  and  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it  until  the  tub  is  quite  fuU ; 
which  being  covered  up  for  a  few  hours,  will  then  be  fit  for  use.  It  is  advis- 
able, however,  never  to  make  more  at  a  time  than  what  will  be  used  in  twen* 
ty-four  hours. 

X  See  cathartics  for  calves,  chap.  ii.  sect.  6. 
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or  never  take  more  tlian  what  will  do  it  good,  particulnrly 
when  fed  three  times  a  day,  seeing  that  it  possesess  an  ad- 
vantage over  some  of  our  own  species  when  drinking,  viz. 
that  of  knowing  when  to  stop.  Among  the  numerous  kinds 
of  artiBcial  food,  and  various  ways  of  giving  it  to  calves,  so 
strongly  recommended  by  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom,  several  might  be  found  much 
cheaper  and  more  economical  in  the  mean  time  than  that 
which  I  have  now  pointed  out;  but  I  have  frequently  re- 
marked that  calves  brought  up  with  a  less  proportion  of 
milk  than  that  I  have  allowed,  generally  have  a  '  buggy' 
appearance,  which  neither  indicates  health  nor  growth ; 
and  it  may  l>e  observed,  that  calves,  when  sucking  their 
dams,  have  no  such  appearance  unless  the  mother  be  defi- 
cient of  milk:  Iience  the  nearer  approach  thnt  hand-feed- 
ing conies  to  suckling,  the  more  growlhy  and  healthy  will 
the  calf  be.  It  Is  a  common  practice  to  tie  up  calves  to  feed 
in  the  manner  already  treated  of,  which  is  by  no  means  con- 
ducive to  Ihcir  future  health  and  growth,  as  tied  up  calves 
fall  off  considerably  more  when  turned  to  grass  than  those 
which  have  been  allowed  to  run  loose.  It  is  therefore  pre- 
ferable to  let  calves  run  loose  in  an  airy  but  moderately 
warm  house  well  littered  with  clean  straw,  and  having  an 
open  court  or  small  field  attached  to  it,  so  that  therein 
they  may  be  occasionally  allowed  to  run  when  the  weather 
is  favourable ;  which,  by  their  being  thus  gradually  exposed 
lo  air  and  exercise,  would  not  only  assist  their  digestive 
organs  and  whet  their  appetites,  but  prepare  them  for  the 
change  of  treatment  which  they  arc  soon  to  receive. 

The  greatest  evil  which  attends  the  above  system  is, 
that  calves  are  apt  to  suck  each  other's  ears  at  first,  when 
fed  with  the  hand,  by  which  means  they  draw  in  much  wind, 
and  become  hoven  or  blown  up ;  and  by  such  constant  suck- 
ing, large  balls  of  hair  frequently  accumulate  in  their  sto- 
machs, which  completely  put  a  check  to  their  thriving. 
This  evil,  however,  may  be  greatly  remedied  by  teaching 
the  calves  to  hck  chalk  or  rock  salt,  which  ought  to  be 
placed  indiscriminately  around  the  house  ;  and  being  fond 
of  salt,  (which  is  so  beneficial  to  their  health)  they  soon  pre- 
fer it  to  sucking  one  another's  ears. 
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2.  SUCKLING  BT  RSGULAR  MEALS. 

This  system  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  is  superior  to 
any  other.  It  is  superior  to  hand-feeding  in  various  ways, 
first,  because  it  is  much  less  trouble,  and  secondly,  from  the 
calves  receiving  their  milk  in  a  proper  temperature  of  heat^ 
they  are  consequently  not  so  liable  to  disease.  Hence  they 
are  more  hardy,  thrive  better,  and  at  last  become  better  ani- 
mals in  every  respect.  It  is  likewise  superior  to  the  sys- 
tem of  running  constantly  with  the  dam,  for  in  this  case, 
neither  cow  nor  calf  is  so  minutely  looked  after,  sometimes 
the  cow  takes  a  sore  udder  or  teats,  either  from  being  hurt 
with  the  calf  or  various  other  causes,  which  is  not  discover- 
ed perhaps  until  the  cow  is  almost  dry  of  milk  and  the  calf 
half  starved ;  but  in  suckling  by  regular  meals,  the  cow  is 
not  disturbed  from  her  food  by  the  calf,  her  udder  and  teats 
are  examined  every  milking;  in  short,  if  any  thing  is  wrong 
with  either  cow  or  calf,  it  is  noticed  in  due  season,  so  that 
a  cure  may  be  effected  before  it  is  too  late.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary in  suckling  by  regular  meals,  is  to  be  punctual  to 
the  time  allotted  for  that  purpose ;  first  milking  such  a  quan- 
tity of  milk  from  the  cow  as  she  may  be  found  to  have 
over  and  above  serving  the  calf,*  which  being  done,  the 
calf  is  put  to  the  cow,  (by  some  person  employed  for  the 
purpose,)  while  the  dairy  maids  continue  to  milk  other 
cows  in  the  same  manner ;  and  one  maid  going  over  all  the 
cows  afler  the  calves  seem  to  be  satisfied,  stripping^  or 
milking  any  that  may  be  lefl,  which  is  so  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  cows  from  falling  off  in  their  milk.  When  the 
calves  are  very  young  they  should  be  kept  in  the  house, 
and  the  cows  brought  to  an  adjoining  byre  or  fold,  when, 
after  being  milked  by  the  maids  and  calves  as  above  de- 
scribed, they  should  be  sent  back  to  their  pasture  again. 
This  is  generally  performed  twice  a  day,  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  same  time  in  the  evening ;  but  I 

*  It  is  common,  and  particularly  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  allow  the 
calf  first  to  be  satisfied,  and  then  the  dairy  maid  to  take  what  may  be  left,  which 
it  often  not  much. 

-f*  The  milk  which  is  taken  from  a  cow  a  few  minutes  after  being  milked^ 
b  called  strippings,  which  is  the  richest  of  the  milk. 
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shoulit  prefer  three  limes  a  day  in  summer,  even  aUlioiigli 
tlie  cows  were  not  very  *'  deep  of  milk,"  for  it  is  too  long  a 
fast  for  young  calves  to  be  fed  only  twice  a  day,  particular- 
ly when  they  me  not  able  to  take  any  other  food.  After 
the  calves  are  about  five  or  six  weeks  okl,  they  should  be 
put  into  a  gootl  pasture  well  sheltered,  and  the  cows  brought 
to  some  adjoining  field  to  be  milked ;  and  when  the  dairy 
maids  and  calves  are  both  satisfied,  the  cows  ought  to  be 
removetl  to  some  distant  pasture,  for  when  they  are  too  near 
their  calves,  the  cries  of  each  disturb  one  another.*  This 
system  is,  however,  very  often  abused  by  encroaclimeuta 
upon  the  milk  for  the  support  of  the  family,  which  most 
frequently  takes  place  from  an  increase  of  family  caused  by 
a  demand  of  labourers  for  other  farming  operations;  the 
dairy  maid,  from  obeying  her  orders,  robs  the  calves  of 
their  right,  and  thus  while  the  wife  is  saving  her  husband 
one  shilling  within  doors,  she  is  losing  him  two  without. 
Indeed  the  dairy  maid  should  not  be  employed  in  most 
cases  farther  than  putting  tlie  calf  to  and  from  its  dam, 
and  examining  if  it  has  taken  all  the  milk;  if  not,  she  must 
milk  the  cow  quite  cIcBti,  observing  that  there  is  no  defect 
about  eiUier  cow  or  calf.  This  is  in  general  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary in  most  of  the  breeding  districts  of  Scotland,  where 
it  will  seldom  be  found  but  that  calves,  when  receiving  jus- 
tice, will  be  fully  adequate  for  the  consumption  of  all  their 
mother's  milk  ;  and  let  the  breeder  keep  in  view,  that  while 
lie  so  deprives  his  calves  of  justice,  he  is  likewise  depriving 
himself  of  that  portion  of  it  which  mankind  in  general  are 
so  anxious  should  be  so  fully  distributed  to  them  :  in  short, 

*  It  il  nutoniBrj  in  leronl  parts  oF  Scotland,  hut  pirrtieularty  in  the  Jiilrict 
of  Oallovay  and  Dumfrien-Bhire,  to  let  tlie  cow  and  cairrun  mgetlier,  and  topriv 
Tenl  Ibe  latter  from  Bucking  Wt  at  rcpilarand  slated  timci.akind  uf  louralc  ii 
fixed  upon  tlie  moutli,  (so  ai  001  tO  impede  its  eating  of  ^au,)  with  the  up^ 
per  put  b«iiet  with  pieces  of  sharp  inia  or  wire,  so  that  when  the  calf  attcnipla 
to  luck,  it  pricks  tlir  aiw,  nhich  prevents  her  letting  il,  until  the  dairy  maid 
remarei  tl>e  cmtsle  at  her  tutid  periods  for  milking.  1  have  frequently  «cn 
the  ikin  of  a  hedge-hog  used  a*  a  luhstitale  for  the  aboTC  deuription  of  munle. 
But  this  lyMem  Is  hjr  no  means  advisalile  ■□  largo  stocks,  neither  is  it  gener- 
tily  practised  among  them,  for  It  frvqueDtly  happens  that  dangeruui  wounds 
mn  inflicted  upon  the  cows  by  such  munks  :  it  can  therefore  only  bo  al  all  ad- 
viaabla  -where  dicunuiances  will  not  admit  of  the  covr  and  calf  being  tena- 
nted. 
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calves  deprived  of  a  sufRdency  of  that  fluid  which  nature 
has  destined  for  them^  deprives  the  breeder  of  his  neces- 
sary reimbursement,  the  land,  upon  which  they  are  after- 
wards grazed,  of  its  character,  and  consequently  will  ulti- 
mately deprive  the  landlord  (if  the  source  from  whence 
the  evil  springs  is  not  discovered)  of  that  rent  to  which  his 
lands  entitle  him.  But  where  milk  is  so  indispensable  as 
to  cause  such  infringements  upon  the  calves'  right  necessa- 
ry, let  as  many  cows  of  a  proper  milking  kind  be  kept^  as 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  family  in  all  cases ; 
4ki8  will  be  the  only  preventive  for  the  house-wife  throw- 
ing away  two  shillings  without  doors,  while  she  is  attempt- 
ing to  save  one  within ;  and  this  alone  will  be  found  to  sup- 
press that  jarring*  of  management  between  man  and  wifis^ 
and  make  their  mutual  interests  go  hand  in  hand  with  each 
othen 

• 

3.  SUCKLINa  AT  PLEASURE. 

This  mode  of  rearing  calves  is  attended  with  much  less 
trouble  than  any  other,  as  they  are  allowed  to  run  constantly 
with  their  dams  until  they  wean  themselves,  which  is  ge- 
nerally about  the  time  that  the  cows  are  near  calving  again : 
such  extra  indulgence  in  general  makes  a  good  stout  healthy 
stirk,  but  is  very  injurious  to  the  cow,  and  operates  heavily 
against  the  following  progeny.  From  the  little  trouble 
caused  by  this  mode  when  compared  with  others,  it  is  but 
too  frequently  adopted  from  the  servants^  recommendation, 
luid  the  ready  compliance  of  the  masters  with  their  selfish 
requests.  It  may  however  be  very  applicable  in  some  si- 
tuations where  the  pastures  are  mountainous  and  extensive, 
for  in  such  situations  the  stock  are  often  and  necessarily  in 
search  of  food  widely  dispersed,  the  collecting  of  which, 
even  twice  a  day,  would  prove  very  injurious  to  them. 
It  is  in  this  particular  only  that  this  system  may  be  said  to 

*  It  18  common  for  farmers*  in  order  to  finish  some  piece  of  work  in  due 
reason,  to  employ  an  extra  number  of  workers,  while  they  neglect  to  furnish 
their  houses  with  an  extra  quantity  of  liquid";  the  wives,  therefore,  have  no 
remedy  but  reluctantly  to  rob  the  calves,  which  being  done,  the  husbands  perb 
veive  a  falling  off  of  the  stock,  and  as  it  were  to  make  up  all  defects,  attach 
bU  the  blame  to  their  wives,  whereas  if  they  would  take  an  impartial  view 
of  the  case,  they  would  find  that  the  fault  originates  with  themselves.    . 
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be  siipci'ior  to  the  last  mentioned  one ;  but  wlien  from  suuU 
circumstances,  calves  running  at  large  with  their  Jams  may 
be  advisable,  I  would  recommend  weaning  them  before  the 
winter  sets  in,  and  have  such  kind  of  suitable  food  prepar- 
ed for  the  calves,  as  might  in  a  great  measure  compensate 
for  that  small  portion  of  milk  generally  aiforded  them  by 
their  dams  at  that  season,  on  which  they  commonly  depend 
too  much,  which  prevents  them  making  the  necessary  search 
for,  and  application  to  such  food  as  they  might  have  in 
greater  abundance;  and  although  the  quantity  of  milk  be 
small,  yet  taking  it  from  the  cows  until  the  spring,  will 
prevent  them  from  fattening  so  quickly,  or  from  being  such 
good  nurses  the  following  summer,  according  as  to  either 
of  which  purposes  they  may  be  destined.  But  it  may  be 
said,  (and  sometimes  very  justly,)  that,  in  some  situations, 
unless  calves  receive  some  nourishment  from  theJr  dams 
during  winter,  they  could  not  be  supported  or  kept  alive 
until  spring,  from  no  food  being  procurable  of  that  na^ 
ture  calculated  for  the  digestion  or  nourishment  of  so  young 
and  tender  a  constitution;  but  such  a  situation  is  one  of 
Uiose  which  I  have  in  a  subsequent  chapter  recommended 
to  be  stocked  with  sheep  in  preference  to  neat  cattle. 


Although  situation  and  other  circumstances  may  cause  a 
little  variation  in  the  mode  of  rearing  and  time  of  weaning 
necessary,  yet  I  think  it  will  be  found  invariably  of  advan- 
tage to  wean  calves  partly  before  going  to  grass,  and  en- 
tirely before  leaving  it;  for  when  this  is  deferred  until  the 
grass  is  finished  and  the  season  cold,  so  that  housing  and 
recourse  to  a  change  of  diet-  are  necessary,  tlie  changes 
collectively  are  too  much  for  the  young  constitution  to 
bear,  without  being  less  or  more  productive  of  some  bad 
effects.  The  time  for  housing  must  be  regulated  according 
to  the  falling  olF  of  grass  and  change  of  weather,  and 
not  the  failing  off  of  the  stock,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case."    When  this  period  has  arrived,  and  been  judiciously 

■iterion  for  hmutnK  not  011I7  lows  the  elToct  of  the  ■timiner 
fwding,  but  is  the  cause  of  double  nlteutioa  and  extra  feeding  being  nccnury 
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chosen,  let  the  calves  be  put  into  a  house  moderately  warm, 
well  bedded  and  kept  dry,  having  a  free  circulation  of  air 
and  the  finest  of  the  winter  food  reserved  for  them,  whe- 
ther hay  or  straw,  and  given  in  racks  put  up  in  the  house 
for  that  purpose.     It  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  to 
have  an  open  court  attached  to  the  calf  house,  so  that  they 
may  go  out  and  in  at  pleasure,*  exercise  beings  so  essential 
for  digestion ;  they  must  be  put  out  every  day  to  water, 
but  if  allowed  turnips  as  they  ought,  in  nioderate  portions, 
they  will  partake  very  sparingly  of  that  liquid,  still  they 
should  have  the  offer  of  it ;  and  if  the  winter  is  at  all  mo- 
derate, they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fields  a 
great  part  of  the  day  and  there  receive  their  turnips.     But 
as  too  many  of  these  roots  are  found  to  be  injurious  to 
young  cattle,  and  particularly  so  when  they  are  inclined  to 
get  fat  and  full  of  blood,  being  then  encouraging  to  that 
mortal  disease  known  by  the  name  of  '^  black  leg  ;"'|*  great 
precaution  is  therefore  necessary  in  the  distribution  of  this 
food,  always  allowing  a  smaller  portion  to  those  most  in- 
clined to  get  fat ;  and  as  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  be  more 
attentive  to  the  weaker  part  of  a  stock,  by  putting  them  in 
a:  separate  apartment  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  over- 
awed, it  will  therefore  be  requisite  when  the  stock  is  large, 
to  divide  them  into  three  different  parcels,  viz.  putting  all 
those  in  high  condition  together,  the  small  and  weakly,  and 
the  strong  but  poor.     Those  in  high  condition  to  get  very 
few,  if  any  turnips,  while  the  strong  but  poor  lot  may  have 
a  moderate  quantity  once  a  day,  being  always  lessened  as 
they  get  into  better  condition.     The  small  and  weakly  lot 
ought  to  have  the  most  nourishing  particles  of  food  selected 
for  them,  and  not  so  many  turnips  given  at  first  as  the 
strong  poor  lot,  but  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  as 
they  get  stronger,  and  diminishing  whenever  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  get  fat  or  full  of  blood  ;  for  all  that  is  necessary 

in  winter,  even  to  regain  the  condition  Idst,  or  check  of  growth  produced  from 
mch  an  unwarrantable  delay  in  the  time  of  housing.  See  remarks  upon 
housing  young  horses,  (page  13}  which  are  equally  applicable  in  this  case. 

*  See  plan  of  office  houses. 

•f  The  above-mentioned  disease  almost  invariably  attacks  those  fullest  of 
flesh  and  blood. 
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is  to  keep  young  cattle  in  a  thriving  state  without  attempt- 
ing the  least  to  fatten.  It  is  further  necessary  in  the  feed- 
ing of  young  stock,  indeed  any  stock,  to  give  them  no 
more  at  one  meal  than  what  they  will  readily  devour;  but 
if,  from  the  difference  of  the  quality  of  food,  or  any  other 
cause  whatever,  a  certain  quantity  is  left,  let  it  be  removed 
before  a  fresh  supply  is  given,  or  rather  as  soon  as  the 
animal  has  left  off  eating  it,  for  nothing  is  more  injurious 
to  the  appetite  than  a  quantity  of  food  remaining  constantly 
before  the  eye  after  it  has  once  been  satisfied.*  Should 
the  quantity  of  even  the  finest  of  the  winter  provender  al- 
lotted for  calves  bo  rather  unequal  in  quality,  the  coarse  or 
inferior  should  be  given  them  in  the  middle  of  winter ;  be- 
ing neither  fond  of  it  immediately  after  leaving  grass  nor 
early  in  the  spring.-f-  The  calves  having  been  brought 
through  the  winter,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  putting 
them  out  to  grass  in  the  spring,  (particularly  if  they  be  in 
low  condition,)  their  stomachs  being  then  too  weak  to  stand 
luscious  rich  feeding;  but  letting  them  out  a  few  hours 
every  day  will  inure  them  to  the  grass  by  degrees,  as  they 
will,  as  the  spring  advances,  get  a  fresh  or  a  greater  supply. 
Should  the  calves  at  this  season  have  a  tendency  to  rub 
themselves  until  they  take  off  the  hair,  or  show  any  other 
symptoms  whatever  of  heat  in  the  blood,  a  little  blood 
should  be  taken  from  them,  the  quantity  being  regulated 
according  to  the  state  of  the  animal.  They  must  be  kept 
in  the  house  for  twelve  hours  after  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, during  which  period  no  cold  water  must  be  given. 
Having  now  described  the  treatment  necessary  for  calves 
from  their  first  appearance  until  the  subsequent  spring, 
when  they  are  twelve  months  old,  and  take  the  name  of 
gtirAs  or  t/ear  olds,  the  most  critical  period  of  rearmg  may 

*  The  above  ia  more  applicable  vlien  catlle  are  tied  up  ;  the  fund,  from  be- 
ing in  luch  cloie  conneijon  with  the  animal'i  breath,  acqujrei  an  unpabitable 
Savour. 

■f  The  reunn  of  cattle  In  gpneml  patiog  the  coanm  kind  of  food  belter  at 
the  above  Hiuon,  i>  uwiiig  to  ihcjr  taMc  bavU%g  been  brought  to  it  by  dvgreei, 
by  a  reffiUr  fallini;  olT  in  the  i|nality  of  the  gna  in  auluAn,  and  not  bring 
ttfli  reminded  of  JU  iweoli  at  thiw  arc  by  "  lantingt"  in  the  ipriiig  ;  beside*, 
the  akoVF  leunn  iti  mnut  suitable  for  feeding  vith  luniipi,  along  with  which 
the  coarsot  proreuder  ouj;ht  aliravG  to  be  coniunxil. 
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HOW  be  said  to  be  over,  particularly  if  the  stirks  are  in  a 
thriving  state.  However,  the  grass  allotted  for  them  the  sub- 
sequent summer,  should  be  of  a  fine  quality,  easily  chewed 
and  digested ;  a  supply  of  good  water  being  at  all  times 
and  seasons  necessary.  The  succeeding  winter  the  stirks 
in  some  places  receive  the  name  of  ^^  six  quarter  olds ;" 
when  their  treatment  in  every  respect  may  be  the  same  as 
that  given  them  the  first  winter,  excepting  that  the  food  « 
may  rather  be  of  a  coarser  quality,  and  given  in  larger 
quantities,*  and  they  may  now  either  be  wintered  in  an  open 
shed  with  a  court  attached  to  it,  or  in  a  sheltered  situation 
in  the  fields,  with  a  shed  to  run  into  to  take  their  food  and 
remain  all  night;  which  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
cattle  and  climate.  Indeed,  when  keeping  this  particular 
in  view,  and  not  forgetting  that  **  cattle  well  summered  are 
half  wintered,"  and  "  well  wintered  half  summered,"  the 
same  process  may  be  continued  during  summer,  autunm, 
winter,  and  spring,  until  they  have  arrived  at  full  growth ; 
keeping  in  mind,  that  as  they  advance  in  years  the  food 
which  they  receive  may  be  of  a  stronger  and  coarser  na- 
ture, unless  such  cattle  as  are  intended  for  the  dairy,  which 
should  always  be  supplied  (whether  in  summer  or  winter) 
with  that  kind  of  food  most  conducive  to  milk ;  viz.  in  the 
former  season  they  should  be  grazed  on  fine  old  natural 
pastures,  (the,  greater  the  proportion  of  white  and  yellow 
clover  the  better,)  while  in  the  latter  they  should  be  regu- 
larly supplied  with  sweet  meadow  hay,  or  something  simi- 
lar, and  a  suitable  quantity  of  turnips  or  other  succulent 
food.  It  is  only  from  a  strict  attention  being  paid  to  such 
treatment  during  all  the  diiFerent  stages  of  life,  viz.  from 
the  calf  to  the  full  grown,  and  whether  giving  milk  or  *  yell,' 
that  cows  are  reared  with,  or  caused  to  retain  those  neces- 
sary qualities  for  the  dairy ;  and  any  thing  short  of  such 
treatment  too  frequently  prevents  the  labour  and  expense, 
however  ingeniously  bestowed  upon  breeding  from  the  best 
milking  kinds,  from  being  crowned  with  success.    The  fol- 

*  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  growth  of  young  cattle  to  receive  coarser  food 
IM  they  advance  in  years ;  only,  where  there  is  one  kind  of  food  coarser  than 
another,  the  coarsest  ought  always  to  be  given  to  the  oldest. cattle^  being  bet- 
ter suited  for  their  digestion  than  that  of  the  younger  ones. 
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lowing  anecdote  given  by  Mr.  W.  Aiton  in  the  49lh  No. 
of  tlie  Farmer'^  Mitgnzine,  page  59,  will  serve  to  show  the 
imperfection  of  gooti  feeding  when  only  bestowed  for  im- 
mediate use.  "  Some  tliink  it  is  needless  to  give  cows 
milky  food  when  they  are  not  in  milk.  I  met,  some  years 
ago,  with  a  clergyman  attending  the  funeral  of  one  of  his 
parishioners,  mounted  on  a  large,  meagre,  lean  horse,  and 
labouring  hard  with  staff  a.nii  spur  to  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession. On  a  relative  of  tlie  deceased  urging  him  to  ac- 
company the  funeral  to  the  grave,  he  said  he  meant  to  have 
(lone  so,  but  found  his  horse  could  not  travel ;  which  was 
surprising,  as  he  had  given  him  three  measures  qf  grain  IJiai 
wtorning.  Some  person  present  expressed  a  doubt,  that  the 
horse  had  not  gotten  as  much  every  day.  The  ctergyman 
said  he  had  got  no  grain  since  last  time  he  rode,  about 
three  weeks  before.  Too  many  farmers  treat  their  dairy 
cows  on  the  same  principles  as  this  worthy  divine  did  his 
horse, — give  them  no  milky  food  when  yell.  But  those  who 
do  go,  will  find  their  cows  as  incapable  of  giving  good  milk 
after  they  calve,  as  the  clergyman's  horse  was  to  travel, 
*ven  when  he  had  got  Oiree  measUfc/i  of  grain  that  morn- 
ing." Cattle  intended  either  for  the  dairy  or  draught 
should  be  much  handled  when  young,  to  render  them  tame 
and  docile ;  and  if  for  the  latter,  they  ought  to  be  early 
taught  to  lead,  and  occasionally  two  aiid  two  together, 
with  the  yoke  upon  them  during  the  day  only,  so  that  a 
fortuitous  accident  may  be  timeously  discovered. 

Having  now  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  section  described 
the  general  heads  of  the  treatment  necessary  to  be  followed 
up  throughout  all  the  various  stages  of  breeding  and  rear- 
ing, I  shall  therefore  next,  in  like  manner,  proceed  to  do  so 
throughout  at!  the  various  stages  of  feeding,  by  endeavour* 
ing  to  show  how  to  prepare  calves  or  such  cattle  as  are  not 
destined  to  work  or  supply  the  dairy,  in  tlie  most  econo- 
mical and  proBtable  manner  for  the  shambles,  as  likewise 
those  that  have  been  for  a  time  so  suitably  employed. 


k. 


M 
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SECTION  V. 

GTS  FATTENING. 

The  season  of  the  year,  time  of  life,  and  mode  of  fatten* 
ing  cattle,  vary  very  materially  according  to  the  kind  of 
stock,  land,  market,  and  judgment,  of  which  the  feeder  may 
be  in  possession.  But  it  certainly  must  be  generally  al- 
lowed that  to  feed  seasonably  and  advantageously,  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  must  be  minutely  attended  to,  viz. 
that  the  season  for  fattening  should  be  entirely  regulated  by 
the  state  of  condition  the  animal  is  in,  in  order  to  insure 
a  good  and  ready  market;  that  the  stated  periods  of  life 
for  fattening  ought  to  be  three,  either  when  calves,  (for  veal) 
at  maturity,  or  after  having  been  employed  a  proper  time 
for  the  purposes  of  the  draught  or  dairy ;  and  that  at  either 
of  these  last  periods  the  system  to  be  pursued  may  be 
that  of  stall  feeding  or  grazing,  just  as  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  other  farming  processes  may  best  dictate.  I  shall, 
however,  first  endeavour  to  point  out  the  disadvantages  re- 
sulting from  not  paying  proper  attention  to  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, and  afterwards  the  management  and  food  most 
suitable  for  the  different  systems  and  stages  of  making  fat; 
which  may  all  be  equally  advisable  in  the  respective  situa- 
tions best  adapted  for  them.  To  regulate  the  period  for 
commencing  feeding  by  the  condition,  and  the  time  of  bemg 
fat  by  the  market,  must  obviously  appear  to  be  of  infinite 
advantage;  for,  in  the  first  place,  to  purchase  a  stock  of  very 
lean  cattle  in  the  spring,  and  be  determined  (or  perhaps 
obliged,  for  want  of  food)  to  feed  them  off  the  following 
summer,  or  to  purchase  in  autumn  with  the  same  deter- 
mination or  necessity  of  making  fat  the  preceding  winter, 
must  evidently  prove  nine  times  in  ten  to  be  a  disap- 
pointment, the  season  being  general! v  half  consumed  be« 
fore  any  visible  improvement  is  made;  and  being  thus  dis- 
appointed at  the  end  of  the  allotted  period  of  having  a  fat 
stock,  you  are  obliged  to  sell  at  half  fat  prices,  animals  which 
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have  consumeil  a  grealerproporlioDof  fattening  ingredients' 
than  those  would  have  done  which  would  have  brought  full 
fat  prices :  hence  the  loss,  operating  in  a  two-fold  manner, 
makes  it  of  such  consequence  as  to  claim  the  attention  of 
the  feeder  in  no  small  degree  to  the  slate  of  condition  at 
the  first  commencement,  and  prevent  him  from  being  in- 
snared  by  the  temptation  of  low  prices,  and  in  making  vain 
attempts  to  feed  lean  stock  fat  in  a  short  given  period.  In 
the  second  place,  although  the  stock  should  be  in  a  proper 
state  to  commence  feeding  for  the  shambles,  if  the  time  of 
putting  them  upon  such  food  Is  not  attended  to,  perhaps 
the  cattle  are  ready  for  market,  at  a  season  when  it  is  over- 
stocked ;  for  instance,  cattle  that  are  to  be  made  fat  upon 
winter  food  alone,  which  are  late  in  being  commenced,  will 
not  be  ready  for  the  butcher  until  sometime  in  the  spring, 
when  he  most  probably  has  early  grass-finished  beef  at  com- 
mand, which  being  infinitely  preferable,  renders  the  winter- 
fed  beef  only  saleable  at  a  reduced  price.  To  obviate  such 
evils,  let  the  stock  intended  to  be  put  upon  food  prepara- 
tory for  the  shambles,  be  previously  put  into  good  eondition, 
even  with  food  of  an  inferior  quality;  and  when  in  this  state, 
if  put  upon  good  keeping  early  in  the  season,  (whether  in 
summer  or  winter,)  they  will  be  early  ready,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  of  a  good  market;  for  it  will  be  found 
much  easier  to  keep  a  stock  when  fat,  in  that  stnle  for  a 
market,  than  to  keep  the  market  for  them  until  they  are 
made  fat. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  management  and  food 
necessary  for  llic  different  systems  and  stages  in  life  of  feed- 
ing. 

FATTENING  Oft  VEALING  CALVES. 

It  has  been  already  shown  in  a  former  section,  when  the 
system  of  vesling  should  be  introduced,  it  therefore  now 
only  remains  to  point  out  how  it  may  be  most  profitably  ef- 
fected. Calves  intended  for  this  purpose  should  be  lied  up-J- 

•  It  may  be  nburred  that  ■ny  Igbd  Jiunfierwl -looking  aniraai  will  eat  more 
liioA  lliaii  one  in  go.Nl  condition,  and  olwayg  as  the  miicliiioii  improvci,  Uic  up. 
petite  i«  mom  coiily  utiBficd,  anil  the  animal  acqiiim  u  more  rcliiird  tuie  ; 
hence  the  linMt  of  ilio  fmKl  ihoul-l  always  I*  retained  for  finishiiix  with. 

t  Tying  up  and  dnrkneu  are  neteisarj-  to  iroid  eiereiM,  whicli  thoM  ploy- 
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in  a  dark  well-aired  house,  paved  with  stoneis,  having  a  re« 
gular  descent  to  carry  off  all  urine,  &c.  so  that  being  bedded 
regularly  every  day  with  clean  straw,  and  the  stalls  com- 
pletely cleaned  and  sweeped  out  twice  a  week,  they  may  be 
kept  always  clean  and  dry,  and  free  of  any  o£fensive  smell: 
this  will  not  only  tend  to  facilitate  the  fattening,  but  im- 
prove the  flavour  of  the  veal.  As  to  the  most  suitable  food 
to  be  used,  I  believe  nothing  will  excel  that  designed  by 
nature,  both  for  quick  feeding,  and  producing  the  best 
flavoured  veal.  The  milk  may  either  be  given  to  the 
calves  (in  a  kit)  immediately  when  taken  from  the  cows,  or 
they  may  be  allowed  to  suck  their  dams ;  but  the  latter 
should  only  be  preferred  when  the  whole  of  a  cow's  milk 
is  designed  for  a  calf,  and  not  even  then,  unless  the  cow 
can  be  conveniently  taken  to  the  calf,  and  not  the  calf 
to  the  cow,  as  is  most  common ;  for  in  the  latter  case 
the  calf  is  too  much  exposed  to  immoderate  exercise. 
However,  to  manage  this  properly,  would  require  a  house 
with  pens  railed  off  with  wood  for  each  calf,  sufficiently 
wide  to  admit  the  cow  to  turn  in  it ;  a  wide  passage  must 
be  lefl;  behind  the  pens  for  a  communication  to  each.  The 
cows  ought  to  be  admitted  three  times  a  day,  at  stated  pe- 
riods, punctually  attended  to,  say  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, twelve  at  noon,  and  six  in  the  evening:  the  calves 
should  have  a  little  chalk  or  rock  salt  to  lick  during ^he  ab- 
sence of  their  dams. 

But  in  most  cases  feeding  by  the  hand  will  be  found  pre- 
ferable, when  all  the  necessary  difference  to  be  observed,  is 
to  present  the  kit  to  the  calf,  instead  of  the  cow,  three 
times  a  day,  with  a  satisfactpry  supply  of  milk  as  near  the 

fill  animals  are  so  apt  to  take  in  an  immoderate  degree,  which  is  prejudicial  to 
fattening.  The  proper  method  of  tying  a  calf  is  with  a  band  or  strap,  put 
round  its  neck,  with  a  swivel  joining  it  and  the  ^pe  or  chain  that  is  fastened 
to  the  stake.  Some  people,  however,  prefer  the  Dutch  mode  of  fattening 
calves,  hf  conGning  them  in  short  narrow  pens,  untied,  but  not  able  to  turn 
round.  The  pens  are  quite  dark,  and  the  floors  are  made  of  lattice  work 
raised  considerably  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  calves  always  lie  dry ;  when 
they  are  to  receive  their  milk,  a  small  door  (sufficient  to  admit  the  head)  is 
opened,  when  they  immediately,  on  perceiving  the  light,  push  out  their 
*AMt  and  put  them  into  milk  pails  which  are  presented  to  them.  See  Mal^ 
C%  Compendium  of  Modem  Hutbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 
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State  in  which  the  calf  would  receive  it,  if  sucking,  as  pos- 
sible. *  But  new  milk  being  in  most  situations  too  valu- 
able to  be  turned  into  veal,  a  substitute  therefore  may  with 
great  propriety  and  saving  be  introduced ;  for  although  I 
dissapproved  very  much  of  artificial  substitutes  for  milk  in 
the  section  upon  rearing  calves,  I  will  as  readily  approve  of 
them  in  this  case,  particularly  when  milk  can  be  disposed 
of  to  advantage ;  for  here  immediate  profit  alone  is  the  sole 
object,  which  was  quite  the  reverse  in  the  other  case.  The 
various  kinds  of  artificial  food  which  have  of  late  years  been 
in  the  greatest  repute  under  my  observation,  are  linseed- 
jelly,  hay-tea,  gruelsf  of  oat,  barley,  or  peas  meal,  treacle 
mixed  with  milk  ;  but  those  which  have  been  found  from 
experience  to  be  best  adapted  for  fattening,  are  the  linseed- 
jelly  and  peas  meal.  In  using  artificial  food  I  would  tbere- 
fore  recommend  that  the  morning  meal  of  milk  (in  order  to 
lessen  the  quantity)  should  be  mixed  witb  peas  meal;  give 
a  quantity  of  Unseed  jcily  at  noon;  J  and  repeat  the  morn- 
ing meal  in  the  evening.  In  fattening  and  rearing  calves, 
the  state  of  their  bowels  must  be  carefully  attended  to, 
as  it  not  uufrequently  happens  that  tliey  die,  or  some  linger- 
ing disease  is  brought  on  from  the  want  of  passage. 

Bleeding,  t^  the  last  two  weeks  of  feeding,  improves  the 
appearance  of  the  veal  very  mucb.  As  to  the  time  in 
which  a  calf  requires  to  be  made  fiit,  it  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  cither  in  the  animal  itself,  in  the  food, 
or  the  giver  of  it;    but  one  that  takes  more  than  six  or 

*  To  give  milk  to  calrci  in  a  proper  tempcnilUR  of  hcit,  one  maid  ou^t 
In  be  csiryiTig  away  tlie  milk  and  Krving  tlio  colvci,  nbilc  luioUicr  ii  milking 
it,  and  not  iinl  milking  nil  the  cnwi,  <uid  ihcrn  icrving  tli«  calvn;  irhirh  oom- 
moo  pracfire,  whiii  joinrd  with  the  timo  occupieil  with  the  dairy  nuiidi  ra- 
tioning over  fulurc  aod  cxpecti^d  cvonta  aCtFr  tht^y  bace  finislicd  lbs  milking 
opamtion,  too  frnjiivtitly  i«  the  cauH  of  tliat  mortal  disease  colled  itw  rlringi 
(IT  corda,  occasianed  frum  tlie  milk  being  too  cold. 

-f-  Tlie  usual  mode  of  making  gnic]  for  calves  iritb  peas  or  oElirr  ineiJ,  is  to 
mix  one  quart  of  meal  with  tea  or  tw^re  of  water,  boiling  it  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  llien  lei  it  stand  until  lukewarm. 

$  1  would  prefer  giriug  the  jelly  at  unon,  to  that  the  eovta  might  not  be 
dialnrlird  by  taking  tbem  from  their  posture,  particularly  where  ihey  Iiare  a 
eoniidcrable  distono)  to  travel,  or  may  from  neeeuity  be  widely  di«pi' 
leareh  of  food. 

§  A  qiinrt  of  litond  taken  nl  one  limu  i!  generally  found  sufficient,  n 
interval  of  five  or  six  dap. 


J 
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eight  weeks  to  make  it  good  veal,  either  has  not  been  de- 
serving of  justice,  or  has  not  received  it. 

FATTENING  CATTLE  ARRIVED  AT  MATURITY.* 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  next  proper  stage  of  life  for 
fattening,  and  may  either  be  accomplished  by  grazing  in 
the  fields  or  stall  feeding,  each  system  having  its  advan- 
tages according  to  situation.    The  former  must  be  applied 
when  the  pasture  is  of  a  kindly  nature  to  fatten,  widiout 
being  mclined  to  rush  up  to  any  length  rapidly,  such  as 
old  natural  pastures  producing  grass  of  a  short  sweet  pile, 
but  not  capable  of  being  put  under  tillage  to  advantage,  or 
perhaps  prohibited  from  being  so ;  and  the  latter  is  most 
advantageously  applied  when  a  farm  is  under  a  regular 
course  of  tillage :  for,  an  acre,  by  good  management,  and 
cutting  the  grass  instead  of  grazing,  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce nearly  double  the  quantity  of  beef  fit  for  a  market, 
and  the  manure  so  collected  will  be  infinitely  of  more  ad- 
vantage to  the  land,  both  with  respect  to  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, than  that  dried  upon  the  surface  by  wind  and  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  :  besides,  in  this  system,  the  ex- 
pense of  making  and  keeping  up  fences  is  not  necessary,  a 
very  material  object  when  a  landlord  happens  to  be  so  con- 
tracted as  not  to  give  the  tenant  any  encouragement  in  that 
respect,  or  perhaps  so  situated  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
In  short,  stall  feeding  should  always  be  adopted  where  it  is 
at  all  eligible,  and  particularly  when  tillage  is  connected, 
as  it  is  making  the  most  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  none 
being  trampled  under  foot  or  otherwise  wasted ;  for  while 
the  best  is  all  applied  to  feeding,  the  worst  is  likewise  so, 
and  converted  into  valuable  manure :  for  it  may  be  daily 
observed,  that  cattle  seldom  or  never  reject  almost  any  kind 
of  plants  when  cut  and  given  them  in  the  house,  whereas 
they  will  not  put  a  mouth  upon  some  of  the  same  plants  if 
grazing  in  the  fields ;  and  likewise  the  old  adage  of  ^'  a  cow 
.  having  two  mouths  when  grazing  upon  soft  or  wet  land," 
is  always  less  or  more  verified  according  to  the  nature  of 


•  WTiat  is  more  particularly  here  meant  by  maturity,  is  when  cattle  are 
pable  of  being  made  fat  to  advantage  ;  for  although  they  v^ill  in  general  make 
sooner  fat  when  at  full  growth,  yet  some  kinds  will  in  some  situations,  get 
'■ftt,  and  pay  more,  by  being  fed  o£f  before  that  period. 


^ 
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llie  soil  or  grass.  But  being  well  aware  tliat  there  nre  situo- 
lions  (and  not  unfrequently  in  the  same  farm)  that  claim  the 
particular  attention  of  both  systems,  1  shall  here  only  pro- 
ceed to  treat  of  the  proper  method  of  stall  feeding,  leaving 
the  grazing  in  the  fields  to  be  discussed  in  the  section  on 
fattening,  jn  chapter  on  grazing  farms. 

Stall  feeding  is  performed  by  cattle  standing  constantly 
in  the  house,  and  Imving  the  different  kinds  of  food  carried 
to  them.  The  kinds  of  food  mostly  in  use  for  this  process 
in  summer,"  are  natural  grass,  red  clover  and  ryegrass, 
lucern,  tares,  &c, ;  and  those  in  winter,  hay,  turnips,  car- 
rots, parsni]>s,  beet,  or  root  of  scarcity,  cabbage,  thousand- 
leaved  anjow,  tares,  oil-cake,  linseed -jelly,  unthrashed  oats, 
potatoes,  brewers'  wash  and  grains,  &c. ;  all  of  which  will 
less  or  more  tend  to  fatten,  but  the  culture,  or  procuring 
of  many  of  them,  becomes  too  expensive  ever  to  render  them 
pr^oi/y  applicable  to  general  use:  let  such  of  them,  there- 
fore, as  the  situation  is  best  calculated  to  afford  with  cer- 
tainty, and  at  a  moderate  expense,  have  the  preference.  A 
variety  is  however  sometimes  necessary  to  create  and  force 
an  appetite.  Although  this  is  not  so  necessary  in  summer, 
when  cut  grass  and  clover  will  be  found  sufficient,  yet  the 
rapidity  of  fattening  may  sometimes  be  much  increased  by 
the  application  of  other  food,  such  as  cabbage  or  tares,  &c. 
and  in  winter,  hay,  turnips,  steamed  potatoes,-|-  carrots,  and 

'  Stall  flying  in  aununcr,  trilh  green  food,  a  generallf  lermed  soiling,  tuxi 
b  frequently  dune  in  England  in  open  sheda,  for  the  lupport  and  improve- 
ment  of  young  or  aged  lean  Btuck,  without  attempting  to  make  tliem  fat. 

■(■  Polatoe*  given  in  r  raw  itste  are  a*  u&clegs  for  fattening  as  tliey  are  UM' 
ful  fur  rearing;  fur  tho  latter  purpose,  when  given  in  moderalo  nuantilies,  they 
are  eijually  good  for  all  kindi  of  stock,  lut  nhen  intended  for  fattening  they 
ahould  always  be  Bteamed,  as  a  quantity  thus  prepared  will  fatten  more  than 
double  that  quantity  girrn  In  a  raw  ttate  ;  indeed  an  animal  can  ecam!  be 
made  fal  with  raw  polatoeii.  Tliii  Is  dearly  demonitraled  io  the  feeding  of  pigs, 
which  1  have  frequently  attempted  to  make  fat  with  raw  pnlaloes.  and  even 
with  the  amrilanee  of  a  little  meal  being  put  upon  them,  found  it  very  slow 
and  ineffertual;  but  immediately  on  cummencing  the  ateaming  operatiim  tha 
knimals  daily  improred,  aiid  in  a  very  short  linic  hccsme  thoroughly  fat. 
Tbere  arc  various  wnys  of  (teaming  potaloeB  and  other  mots,  but  the  moil 
winple,  (which  I  liuve  adopted  to  a  mnsidcrable  e:(tent  in  preparing  food  for 
jHgs,  cows,  and  work  horaes,)  is  to  have  a  fiitd  hoiler,  whiili  may  be  iisi'd  for 
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unthrashed  oats,  may  all  be  found  necessary  to  encourage 
quick  fattening.  All  the  above  kinds  of  food  may  however 
be  administered  without  having  the  proper  and  desired  ef- 
fect, if  cleanliness  and  method  are  not  minutely  attended 
to  in  the  distribution  of  them.  The  following  particulars 
are  therefore  quite  indispensable  to  insure  successful  stall 
feeding.  In  summer,  cattle  ought  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  grass,  &c.  always  given  them  in  a  fresh  state, 
never  being  more  than  twelve  hours  cut  when  it  can  be 
avoided,  nor  cut  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night,  the 
dew  at  these  periods  being  generally  found  superfluous 
moisture ;  and  when  grass  is  cut  in  that  state,  or  wet  from 
rain,  it  much  sooner  loses  its  flavour,  and  cattle  conse- 
quently lose  their  relish  for.  it :  let  it  therefore  be  cut  as 
dry  and  kept  as  much  so  as  possible.  With  respect  to  the 
necessary  or  stated  quantity  allotted  for  each  animal,  (which 
is  given  by  most  writers  on  the  subject,)  there  ought  to  be 
none,*  as  I  would  invariably  give  them  as  much  as  they 
could  eat,  taking  particular  care  to  remove  any  superfluous 
food  from  their  cribs  instantly  on  observing  that  they 
•either  reject  or  become  careless  about  it.  But  although  no 
exact  stated  quantity  of  food  can  with  propriety  be  adopted, 
yet  stated  periods  for  giving  it  must  be  most  minutely  at- 
tended to.  Three  times  a  day  is  very  common,  and  has 
long  been  practised  under  the  denomination  of  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper ;  but  I  would  likewise  be  inclined  to  in- 
dulge them  with  two  *  luncheons,  seeing  such  additional 

the  barrel  must  he  a  number  of  auger  holes  to  allow  the  steam  to  ascend 
through  the  potatoes  with  which  it  is  filled  ;  the  barrel  or  steamer  must  have  a 
cover  close  fixed  on  the  top,  and  when  the  boiler  is  nearly  filled  with  water,  so 
that  it  may  almost  touch  the  steamer,  the  space  or  seam  at  the  joining  of  the 
two  must  be  filled  up  close  with  a  wet  cloth.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  hare 
the  steamer  large,  a  pulley  must  be  fixed  immediately  above  it,  so  as  to  remove 
it  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  to  take  out  the  potatoes  when  ready. 

*  It  not  unfrequently,  and  from  various  unknown  causes,  happens,  that  cat- 
tle will  eat  considerably  more  at  one  time  than  another,  and  almost  invariably 
less  as  they  become  fatter ;  therefore  the  same  portion  of  food  would  at  one 
time  either  be  enough  or  too  much,  while  it  would  at  another  time  be  quite 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  craving  appetite,  and  thereby  leave  the  ^^iiynals  in 
an  unsatisfied  state,  which  prevents  rest  and  sleep,  two  indispensable  requi- 
sites to  fattening.  It  is  the  business  of  the  feeder  to  observe  when  any  one 
of  his  stock  is  off  its  food,  and  in  proportion  as  it  rejects  its  supper,  gkrt 
less  to  breakfast;  and  so  on  until  the  appetite  is  quite  restored. 
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meals  are  attentleil  with  favourable  consequences  j  for,  by 
being  fed  often  they  never  get  loo  hungry,  nnd  thereby 
do  not  overload  the  stomach ;  so  tliat  by  frequent  feeding, 
with  regular  intervals,"  and  giving  no  more  food  at  one 
time  than  what  they  will  eagerly  consume,  a  continual  relish 
may  be  kept  up  for  a  fresh  supply  of  food,  without  which  no 
animal  can  be  fed  to  perfection.  In  whiter,  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  periods  of  feeding  may  be  the  same,  only  for  conve- 
nience the  commencement  of  feeding  may  bean  hour  longer* 
in  the  morning,  and  the  food  distributed  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.  nt  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  give  a  boiaU  sheaf 
of  unthrashed  oats,  and  when  finished,  give  a  small  feed  of 
well-cleaned  turnips,  clear  of  tops  and  roots,  after  which  a 
little  hay  may  be  given ;  at  ten  o'clock,  give  a  feed  of 
steamed  potatoes  and  hay  afler ;  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.  repeat 
the  first  morning  feed  without  the  oats ;  and  for  supper, 
which  will  be  ten  o'clock  at  night,  repeat  the  second  morn- 
ing meal.  However,  it  may  sometimes  be  found  prudent, 
both  in  respect  of  the  scarcity  and  expense  of  some  of  the 
kinds  of  food  recommended,  and  for  cattle  losing  their  re- 
lish for  them,  to  make  use  of  the  following  substitutes  :  in- 
stead of  oats  in  the  morning,  give  a  little  line  oat  straw  or 
hay  previous  to  giving  the  feed  of  turnips ;  potatoes  in  a 
ravf  state,  with  a  handful  of  rough-ground  meal,  may  oc- 
casionally be  substituted  for  the  turnip  feeds,f  and  fine  oat 
Straw  instead  of  hay.  I  have  seen  such  substitutes  feed  cat- 
tle quickly,  and  make  excellent  beef.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  food,  and  mode  of  giv- 

*  About  fimr  houn  is  a  prapvr  Iiilcrval,  such  u  feoiling  Kt  fivo  and  iiin« 
o'clock  a  tn.  and  at  oae,  five,  and  nine,  p.  ui. ;  all  dT  wbich  perinds  muni  be 
minutely  ntlcuded  tn,  otherwise  the  aninuJs  will  frut  and  lose  beef  uliJUi  tbtj 
ought  to  Iw  Kuning  i[, 

f  When  the  proportion  of  ti 
ta*u  of  them  ;  thii  ii  howevc. 


J  I  once  fi'd  cigbt  Galloway  cows  four  ronnths  in  winter,  wbifh  lind  all 
given  milk  during  the  prwcding  iiininier  ;  the  four  quartrni  of  each  weighing 
upon  an  average  thiny-Gve  ttuiie,  (of  tllb.  Ci>  the  atone,]  and  tallow  from  nine 
lo  ten  atone  eacb.  The  first  two  months  I  allow<.-d  them  nothing  bat  scmir, 
tumipo,  and  taw  potatnea  ;  and  the  last  two  months,  uuthnuhed  oati,  Iiay,  tur- 
nip*, and  iteamed  potatoes,  with  a  little  meal  upon  them  ;  which  food  was  given 
connected  and  timed  as  above  stated. 
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ing  it  to  cattle,  already  recommended,  is  for  such  as  have 
arrived  at  maturity :  but  there  are  numbers  (owing  to  their 
usefulness  in  the  dairy  and  yoke)  that  are  considerably  past 
this  period  before  they  are  put  to  fatten ;  such  ought  to  be 
fed  in  summer  either  in  or  out  of  the  house  as  circumstances 
may  best  dictate,  for  the  winter  process  will  be  found  very 
troublesome  and  frequently  ineffectual  :*  but  when  the 
feeding  of  such  cattle  at  such  a  season  is  inevitable,  let  all 
^the  soft  and  easily  chewed  food  be  given,  which  most  of  kinds 
can  be  reduced  to  by  means  of  fire  ;  and  if  turnips  or  po^ 
tatoes  are  given  in  a  raw  state,  let  them  be  cut  into  thin 
broad  slices ;  but  brewers'  grains,  steamed  potatoes,  with  a 
little  rough-ground  meal  upon  them,  or  similarly  prepared 
food,  will  be  found  almost  in  such  cases  to  be  quite  una- 
voidable in  order  to  make  a  satisfactory  finish.  But  to  al- 
low cattle  to  be  so  far  advanced  in  life  before  they  are  put 
to  fatten,  ought  to  be  seriously  guarded  against,  unless  their 
milking  or  working  qualities  are  very  superior  indeed ;  for 
while  the  over-continuance  of  the  use  of  such  qualities  does 
make  one  shiUing,  it  loses  two  when  such  cattle  are  put  up 
to  fatten. 

Cleanliness  being  so  beneficial  and  essential  in  feeding 
any  animal,  this  must  be  carefully  attended  to  both  in  giv- 
ing the  food  and  keeping  the  animal  itself  clean.'f  In  order 
therefore  to  accomplish  this,  let  the  following  brief  remarks 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  viz.  always  put  clean  food  into  a  clean 
crib,  and  keep  a  clean  animal  lying  upon  a  clean  bed ;  when 
these  and  the  preceding  remarks  on  fattening  cattle  are  re- 
duced to  practice,  they  will  seldom  or,  never  fail  in  furnish- 
ing an  animal  (in  due  season)  yielding  merit  to  the  feeder, 
profit  to  the  owner,  credit  to  the  butcher,  and  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  the  consumer. 

*  When  cattle  are  so  old  that  their  teeth  are  either  entirely  gone  or  become 
*  blunt  stumps,*  they  are  not  capable  of  eating  most  of  the  winter  food ;  and 
when  they  are,  it  is  not  chewed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  digestible, 
oonspquently  the  fattening  quaHties  being  mostly  lost,  the  food  merely  ope- 
rates as  a  kind  of  nourishment. 

•f  Feeding  cattle  which  are  so  fixed  as  not  to  be  able  to  go  through  the  na- 
tural and  regular  process  of  licking  and  rubbing  themselves,  ought  to  be  well 
combed  at  least  once  a  day  with  a  wool  card,  and  afterwards  well  rubbed  over 
with  straw  ;  this  will  make  them  rest  quietly  and  sleep,  which  will  add  conn- 
derably  to  their  comfort,  and  greatly  fadEtate  their  fattening. 
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SECTION  VI. 

MOST  PREVALENT  DltJEASEN. 

The  incidental  diseases  among  this  species  of  animals, 
although  various,  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  frequent 
as  those  generally  attached  to  horses;  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  one  undergoing  more  labour  and  fatigue  than 
the  other,  and  consequently  more  exposed  to  sudden  tran- 
sitions from  heat  to  cold,  which  are  good  mothers  and 
nurses  to  most  diseases.  But  altliough  di.^eases  are  less 
numerous  and  frequent  among  neat  cattle  than  horsesi  y^ 
many  of  them  prove  more  fatal  to  tJie  former  than  the  lat- 
ter. I  am  however  convinced,  that  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  management  prescribed  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
chapter,  the  number  of  diseases  will  not  only  be  great- 
ly diminished,  but  the  mortality  of  them  rendered  almost 
extinct ;  but  I  am  likewise  aware  that,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  care  and  attention  being  paid,  fortuitous  diseases 
will  occur,  which,  if  not  timeously  and  judiciously  au 
tended  to,  will  but  too  frequently  prove  fatal.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  be  prepared  to  meet  such  unavoidable  disor- 
ders, I  shall  first  proceed  to  explain  the  symptoms,  and 
next  prescribe  preventives  and  cures  for  such  as  are  con- 
stitutional, which  may  be  looked  for  at  certain  stages  of 
life,  and  seasons  of  the  year,  as  well  as  some  other  casual 
ones  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, leaving  those  which  I  am  yet  unacquainted  with, 
to  be  explained  and  cured  by  the  recommendation  of 
others  who  may  have  had  a  more  extensive  experience  m 
that  art. 

The  first  and  most  essential  point  to  be  here  obtained, 
is  to  know,  from  the  first  slight  symptoms,  the  nature  of 
the  approaching  disease ;  the  proper  preventives  can  then  be 
had  immediate  recourse  to  ;  but  should  such  symptoms  have 
unfortunately  passed  unnoticed  until  the  diseose  is  clearly 
established,  and  perhaps  at  a  height,  the  next  necessary 
point  then  to  be  aimed  at  is,  perfection  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  different  diseases,  by  not  only  quickly  discerning 
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that  it  is  not  such  a  disease,  but  that  it  is  such  a  one,  then 
the  proper  cure  can  be  applied;  for  it  is  in  the  taking  of  one 
disease  for  another,  and  the  wrong  application  of  the  me- 
thods of  cure,  that  causes  so  many  valuable  prescriptions, 
both  for  preventive  and  cure,  to  prove  so  ineiFectual ;  hence 
the  ingenious  discoveries  of  one  man  are  condemned  or 
concealed  by  the  ignorance  or  prejudice  of  another.*  In. 
order,  therefore,  to  do  away  such  obvious  evils,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain  the  different  symptoms  peculiar  to  the 
diseases  which  I  intend  here  to  take  notice  of,  I  trust,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  a  person  with  an  uhprejudiced  mind, 
even  with  a  moderate  capacity,  will  readily  verify  the  old 
adage,  ^^  of  putting  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse."  But 
before  treating  of  the  diseases  separately^  it  may  first  be 
proper  to  take  a  summary  view  of  the  method  of  bleeding 
and  performing  other  necessary  operations;  of  administering 
medicine,  and  the  treatment  requisite  before  and  after  such 
applications ;  likewise  the  proper  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
taken,  and  medicine  given,  both  of  which  must  vary  accor- 
ding to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  animal,  and  nature 
of  the  disease. 

BLEEDING. 

This  art  is  now  so  generally  known  as  to  render  little  or 
no  explanation  necessary.  It  is  commonly  performed 
upon  the  near  side  of  the  neck,f  a  little  farther  from  the 
head  than  the  place  approven  of  for  bleeding  horses,  and 
executed  with  a  much  larger  fleam  or  lancet:}:  If  this  opera- 
tion is  performed  upon  cattle  which  are  constantly  in  the 
fields,  they  ought  to  be  put  into  a  shed  all  night  after  be- 
ing bled,  without  either  receiving  meat  or  allowed  to  drink 


*  Valuable  discoveries  in  the  ahove  case,  as  well  as  throughout  the  various 
departments  in  the  management  of  live  stock,  are  too  frequently  condemned 
by  illiberal  prejudices. 

-f  It  is  however  found  more  effectual  in  some  caseM,  to  bleed  by  paring  the 
hoof,  or  cutting  the  tail,  which  shall  be  hereafter  noticed,  when  treating  of 
the  diseases  or  accidents  which  demand  these  modes  of  bleeding. 

t  For  the  method  of  executing  the  above  o])eratiou,  see  chapter  on  Horses^ 
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cold  water,*  as  the  Tormer  may  cause  the  orifice  to  break 
out  ami  bleed  again,  aod  the  latter  is  apt  to  chill  the  blood. 
Bleeding  is  generally  productive  of  good  e&ects  when  ju- 
diciously applied,  but  the  contrary  when  injudiciously.  It 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  where  there  is  the 
slightest  appearance  of,  or  cAuse  to  suspect,  either  internal 
or  externa]  inflammation  and  stagnation  of  blood,  whether 
occasioned  by  disease  or  accident.  No  stated  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  taken  at  one  time  can  be  given,  as  it  must  vary 
from  one  to  three,  or  even  four  quarts.  If  an  animal  is 
full  of  flesh,  more  may  be  taken  than  from  one  that  is  in 
low  condition ;  and  one  in  health  should  not  lie  bled  so 
copiously  as  one  diseased,  neither  should  so  much  by  one- 
third  be  taken  when  physic  is  intended  to  accompany  it,  or 
to  be  administered  soon  after.  In  ordinary  cases,  from 
one  to  two  quarts  may  be  taken  at  once,f  and  when  occa- 
sion requires,  repeated  in  twenty  four  hours;  but  when  the 
disease  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  the  quantity  ought  to 
be  increased:  however,  rather  than  run  any  risk  in  exceed- 
ing, in  this  particular,  a  more  frequent  repetition  of  the 
operation  ought  to  be  preferred.  The  blood  should  always 
be  preserved  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  it.  If  after  it  has 
coagulated,  a  light-coloured  jelly  is  formed  on  the  top  or 
surface,  it  is  a  sure  proof  of  inflammation;  but  when  the 
animal  is  healthy,  the  coagulation  will  be  of  a  pure  red  co- 
lour, with  a  small  quantity  of  watery  fluid  upon  its  surface. 
Should  the  use  of  rowels,  issues,  or  blistering,  be  found 
necessary,  (as  wilt  seldom  be  the  case  among  neat  cattle,}  see 
description  of  them,  chapter  i.  page  29,  on  horses. 

MEDICINE. 

Such  as  is  in  general  use  for  neat  cattle,  is  of  a  catliartic 

■  When  circuniitBnci>!<  rei[mrt-  that  cBttIc  in  health  bhould  l«  Ued,  such  u 
to  prevent  disiue  or  check  iiiil&muiittiuii,  cold  water  may  be  giren  n  few  borirs 
■tier;  but,  for  those  dieeksed,  or  irhoM  coiutiluUoni  are  Impaired  l>y  lomit 
diraniii  A'lteue,  the  cold  air  ahoiild  b«  Ukcn  off  bElure  It  ia  given  to  them. 

+  The  •hove  quantity  Is  rather  loo  much  for  milch  cows,  (liiteen  ounces 
being  lulHcient,)  iinlras  in  urffent  ewes,  when  preservaliiin  of  life,  aud  not  of 
boallh,  ii  the  object ;  indeed  it  is  only  in  siich  cssei  that  bleeding  ihrnitd  Iw 
performed  at  all  upon  milcb  cows,  for  the  tou  of  hloud  ii  generally  accumpanied 
with  the  lots  of  milk. 
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and  cordial  nature ;  the  latter  is  generally  given  to  strength- 
en a  subject  much  reduced  by  the  e£Pects  of  the  former ; 
diey  are  both  given  in  a  liquid  state/  It  is  not  necessary 
to  prepare  neat  cattle  previous  to  administering  physic,  as 
is  the  case  with  horses,  for  they  are  generally  in  such  a 
](iabit  of  body  as  to  render  its  operation  easy;  all  that  is 
tlierefore  necessary,  is  to  give  it  after  a  few  hours  fasting, 
(for  the  more  empty  the  stomach  the  better,)  and  during 
die  time  it  is  operating,  to  keep  the  animal  moderately 
warm,  and  give  warm  drinks  and  mashes,f  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  desired  effect  of  the  medicine:  such  treatment 
should  be  continued  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  animal  has 
completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  medicine, 
when  the  usual  diet  may  again  be  given,  carefully  avoiding 
all  sudden  exposures  to  cold.  The  quantity  of  medicine 
necessary  for  one  dose,  will  depend  much  upon  the  age 
and  constitution  of  the  animal :  great  caution  is  here  how- 
ever necessary ;  for  when  too  little  is  given,  it  will  not  only 
prove  ineffectual,  but  injurious  to  the  cure,  and  too  much 
may  cause  instant  death  i  a  person,  therefore,  attempting 
to  prescribe  or  give  medicine,  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  power  of  the  animal 
frame, — the  symptom  of  disease, — and  likewise  the  quality 
and  operative  powers  of  medicines.  The  following  rule 
for  proportionating  medicine  to  cattle  of  different  ages,  I 
have  in  general  found  to  answer,  viz.  one  pound  of  salts 
given  as  one  dose  for  an  animal  arrived  at  maturity,  % 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  for  a  two  to  three  years  old,  and 
half  a  pound  lor  a  stirk  to  a  two  years  old.  In  like  manner 
may  all  other  doses  of  medicines  recommended  for  full- 
grown  cattle  be  reduced  for  those  not  arrived  at  maturity, 
keeping  in  mind,  that  if  the  animal  arrived  at  full  age  be 


*  Medicine  is  given  to  cattle  by  one  or  more  people  holding  up  the  head, 
while  another  pours  it  into  the  throat  with  a  bottle  or  horn  introduced  at  the 
one  side  of  the  mouth,  pouring  it  slowly,  with  intervals,  so  as  not  to  choke 
the  animaL 

•f  See  note  ?d,  page  105. 

X  If  the  animal  is  strong  and  robust,  the  above  quantity  will  be  found  no 
more  than  sufficient ;  and  those  labouring  under  a  high  state  of  fever  wiU 
require  more  than  if  they  had  not  been  so  affected. 
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naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  or  so  reduced  by  some 
chronic  disease,  so  that  three  quarters  of  the  usual  dose 
may  be  sufficient,  the  same  proportion,  as  already  stated, 
must  extend  to  the  different  ages  above  mentioned,  allow- 
ing that  they  are  likewise  in  a  similar  natural  or  reduced 
state  of  constitution. 

Further,  an  animal  having  undergone  one  course  of  phy- 
sic, and  a  second  being  necessary,  it  must  either  be  com- 
posed of  milder  ingredients,  or  a  smaller  quantity ;  and 
when  a  dose  given  does  not  operate,  (which  ought  to  be 
in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  after  receiving  it) 
half  the  quantity  must  be  repeated,  which  in  general  will 
prove  effectual.  For  the  utility  of  clysters,  and  mode  of 
giving  them,  see  chapter  on  Horses,  section  v.  page  33 ; 
and  when  the  administration  of  such  is  found  necessary  or 
advisable,  the  following  recipes  will  be  found  both  safe  and 
efficacious. 

Anodyne  Clysters. 
Take  sheep*s  head  broth,  three  pints  ;  laudanum,  one 
ounce.     Or,  dissolve  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of 
opium  in  some  broth  or  gruel,  &c. 

Carminative  Clyster. 

Take  .camomile  flowers,  sweet  fennel  seeds,  caraway 
seeds,  and  coriander  seeds,  each  one  ounce ;  bruise  them ; 
water,  three  pints ;  boil  five  minutes^  strain,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  electuary  of  bay  berries,  and  one  ounce  of  soot* 

Emollient  Clysters. 

Take  milk  gruel,  three  pints ;  sweet  oil,  half  a  pint.  Or, 
sheep's  head  broth,  one  or  two  quarts. 

Purging  Clysters. 

Take  gruel,  three  pints,  or  two  quarts ;  Epsom  salt,  or 
common  salt,  syrup  of  buckthorn,  sweet  oil,    or   linseed 

*  The  time  for  physio  operating,  will  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the 
body  and  the  strength  of  the  ingredients,  but  should  there  be  no  symptoms  of 
its  beginiuBg  lo  operate  at  the  end  of  twenty  hours,  half  a  dose  should  Be 
r^eated." 
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bQ,  each  four  ounces.  Or,  boil  a  handful  of  bear's  foot 
tod  camomile  flowers,  in  three  pints  of  water,  a  few  mi- 
nutes ;  strain,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  four 
bunces  of  syrup  of  buckthorn.  This  clyster  may  be  made 
more  purging  by  adding  senna  or  bitter  apple. 

Bestringent  Clyster. 
Take  logwood  chips,  two  ounces ;  balustine  flowers,  one 
ounce ;  water,  two  quarts ;  boil  to  one ;  and  then  add  two 
ounces  of  diascordium,  and  one  ounce  of  armenian  bole.— 
Parmers  {old)  Magazine^  voL  L 

To  avoid  repetition  in  prescribing  medicine  for  the  fol- 
lowing diseases,  which  will  come  under  my  notice  at  pre- 
'sent,  I  shall  first  give  a  selection  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
simple  recipes,  found  from  eicperience  to  be  both  powerful 
and  safe ;  and  afterwards  refer  to  them  aiccbrding  as  the 
different  diseases  may  call  forth  their  aid. 

CoiharHcsfor  Calves. 

No.  L— Take  rhubarb  in  powder,  two  drachms ;  oil  of 
'testor,  one  ounce ;  kali,  prepared,  one  tea  spoonful :  mix, 
and  give  in  a  pint  of  warm  inilk. 

No.  2. — Glauber  salts,  three  ounces ;  ginger  in  powder, 
and  aniseeds  fresh  powdered,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  trea- 
tle,  two  table  spoonfuls :  put  the  whole  in  a  pitcher,  and 
*pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  upon  the  ingredients.  Cover 
them  down,  and  when  new  milk  warm,  give  the  drink. 

No.  S. — Glauber  salts,  four  ounces ;  rhubarb  in  powder, 
two  drachms;  ginger,  caraway  seeds,  and  aniseeds,  fresh 
powdered,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  treacle,  three  table  spoon- 
fub.     To  be  prepared  and  given  as  No.  2. 

No.  4. — Castor  oil,  four  dunces;  rhubarb  in  powder, 
two  drachms;  prepared  kali,  one  drachm;  ginger  and 
aniseeds,  fresh  powdered,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  treacle, 
tWQ  table  spoonfuls.  To  be  given  in  a  pint  of  warm  gruel. 
For  a  calf  one  month  old,  give  recipe  No.  1  ;  and 
for  one  from  four  to  six  weeks  old,  the  ingredients  may  be 
doubled,  with  the  addition  of  one  tea  spoonful  of  tincture 
of  opium ;  but  when  six  weeks  old,  give  No.  2 ;  and  when 
eight  weeks  old,  No.  S ;  or,  in  inflammatory  cases,  give 
No.  4.— Cbter's  Cattle  Doctor. 
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Cordial  Drinisjbr  Calves. 

No.  1. — Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  and  ginger  Tresh  pow- 
dered, of  each  two  drachms.  Mix,  and  give  them  in  hatfa 
pint  of  new  milk.  This  drink  may  be  given  once  or  twice 
a  (lay  for  a  few  days,  to  a  calf  under  one  month  old. 

No,  2, — Aniseeds,  and  caraway  seeds,  fresh  powdered, 
of  each  one  ounce ;  coriander  seeds,  ginger,  grains  of  pa- 
radise, fresh  powdered,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  treacle,  two 
table  spoonfuls ;  a  piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
Put  the  ingredients  into  a  pitcher,  and  pour  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing ale  upon  them.  Cover  the  whole  up  until  lukewarm, 
and  then  give  it.  This  drink  is  suitable  for  any  age,  and 
is  found  to  remove  indisposition,  strengthen  the  stomachy 
and  promote  an  appetite. — Clater's  Cattle  Doctor. 

Cathartics  far  Aged  Cattle. 

No.  1. — Glauber  salts,  one  pound;  ginger,  in  powdef, 
two  ounces;  treacle,  four  ounces. 

No.  S. — Epsom  salts,  one  pound;  aniseeds  and  ginger, 
in  powder,  each  two  ounces ;  treacle,  four  ounces. 

No.  3. — Glauber  salts,  one  pound;  tartansed  antimony, 
one  drachm ;  camphor,  two  drachms  ;  treacle,  four  ounces. 
When  lukewarm,  add  tincture  of  opium,  half  an  ounce. 

The  above  purgative  drinks  may  all  be  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner  by  mixing  the  ingredients  and  pouring 
three  pints  of  boiling  water  upon  them,  and  given  when 
lukewarm.  In  cases  of  inflammation,  No.  3.  must  be  given, 
and  after  it  has  sufficiently  evacuated  the  intestines,  the  fol- 
lowing powders  must  be  given  every  morning  and  evening 
in  a  pint  of  warm  gruel,  as  long  as  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms remain.  White  antimonial  powder,  two  drachms; 
nitre,  one  ounce;  camphor,  in  powder,  and  tincture  of 
opium,  of  each  two  drachms.  Mix  for  one  dose. — Clater's 
Cattle  Doctor, 

Cordial  Drinks  for  Aged  Cattle. 
No.   1. — Aniseeds,  caraway  seeds,   grains  of  paradise, 
and  fenugreek,  of  each  two  ounces,  in  powder.    Mix  them 
together  for  one  drink. 
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No.  2.-*Sweet  fennel  seeds,  and  cummin  seeds,  of  each 
two  ounces  in  powder ;  long  pepper,  turmeric,  ginger,  and 
enula  campana  (Elecampane),  each  one  ounce  in  powder. 
Mix  for  one  drink. 

Either  of  the  above  drinks  may  be  prepared  by  put- 
ting the  ingredients  into  a  pitcher  with  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  and  two  table  spoonfuls  of  treacle,  or  coarse 
sugar ;  pour  one  quart  of  boiling  ale  upon  the  whole, 
cover  the  pitcher,  and  let  the  drink  stand  until  lukewarm, 
when  it  may  be  given. 

No.  S. — Gruel*     Take  an  equal  quantity  of  linseed  in 

powder  and   oat-meaT,    sweetened  with  coarse   sugar   or 

treacle,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  and  a  little  common 

salt ;  make  them  into  a  stiff  gruel,  by  boiling  them  in  a 

^sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

No.  4.— Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce ;  ginger, 
and  grains  of  paradise,  in  powder,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
aniseeds,  caraway  s^eds,  and  sweet  fennel  seeds,  in  powder, 
of  each  two  ounces ;  salt  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce ;  treacle, 
four  table  spoonfuls.  Mix  and  give  it  in  a  quart  of  warm 
gruel,  with  the  addition  of  a  wine  glassful  of  gin  or  brandy. 
—Clater's  CcUOe  Doctor. 

For  destroying  Worms. 

No.  1.— -Chop  to  pieces  some  savin-tops,  and  leaves  of 
bear's-foot ;  mix  with  these  a  little  salt  of  steel,  and  work 
up  the  whole  into  a  sort  of  paste  with  butter.  Divide  into 
small  balls,  and  give  one  of  them  early  every  morning  for 
a  week  or  longer ;  the  animal  must  have  no  meat  for  about 
three  hours  after  receiving  the  ball,  but  may  be  allowed  a 
moderate  quantity  of  liquid.  Should  the  above  medicine 
not  prove,  effectual  alone,  it  may  be  assisted  by  giving  the 
following  drink  every  morning  after  the  ball.  Dissolve 
half  an  ounce  of  black  soap  in  six  quarts  of  sweet  wort. 
"^Complete  Cattle  Doctor. 

No.  2. — Take  wormwood  and  savin,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
Indian  pink,  half  an  ounce ;  cut  or  bruise  them  small,  and 
put  them  in  a  pitcher,  and  pour  a  quantity  of  boiling  water 
upon  them ;  cover  the  pitcher  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm 
place  for  about  ten  or  twelve  hours,  then  strain  the  liquor 
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through  a  cloth,  and  add  to  it  ginger,  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce ;  aniseeds,  fresh  powdered,  two  ounces ;  linseed  oil, 
two  table  spoonfuls.  Mix  and  give  when  lukewarm. — Cla- 
ter's  Cattk  Doctor. 

Lotion  for  a  swollen  Udder. 

No.  I. — Goulard  extract,  four  ounces;  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine,  eight  ounces;  white  vitriol,  one  ounce; 
rain  water  that  has  been  boiled,  one  quart.  Mix  and  put 
them  in  a  bottle  for  use. 

No.  2. — Nitre,  four  ounces ;  vinegar,  one  quart ;  dissolve 
the  nitre  in  the  vinegar;  add  oil  of  vitriol,  one  ounce; 
tincture  of  opium,  two  ounces;  camphorated  spirits  of 
wine,  four  ounces.  Mix  them  together  in  a  bottle  for  use. 
— Clater's  Cattle  Doctor. 

Emollient  Liniment /or  a  swollen  Udder, 

No.  1.— -Elder  ointment,  marsh-mallow  ointment,  and 
soft  soap,  of  each  four  ounces;  spirit  of  turpentine,  two 
ounces ;  oil  of  origanum,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  the  whole 
well  together  on  a  slab,  and  keep  in  a  pot  for  use. 

No.  2.— Neat's-foot  oil,  eight  ounces ;  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, and  spirit  of  sal-ammoniac  with  lime,  of  each  four 
ounces;  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  six  ounces;  oil  of 
origanum,  and  tincture  of  opium,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
and  shake  them  well  together  in  a  bottle  for  use. — Clater's 
CkMe  Doctor. 

Ointment  for  destroying  Lice. 

Hog's-lard,  two  pounds ;  spirit  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint; 
oil  of  vitriol,  one  ounce.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  when 
united,  add  half  a  pint  of  whale  oil ;  and  stavesacre,  in 
powder,  half  a  pound. — Clater's  Cattle  Doctor. 

'   For  removing  a  Cough  or  Hoosing. 

No.  1. — (For  Calves.)  Pour  half  a  table  spoonful  of 
gpirit  of  turpentine  into  the  calPs  nostrils,  which  must  be 
held  upwards,  in  order  that  the  turpentine  may  flow  into 
the  throat ;  at  the  same  time,  the  nose  should  be  smeared 
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with  tar,  and.the  animal  kept  within  doors  for  a  few  hours, 
repeating  this  treatment  as  often  as  the  cough  is  trouble- 
sothe. 

No.  2. — (For  cows  or  aged  cattle.)  Pulverised  aniseed, 
tar,  vinegar  of  squills,  of  each  one  ounce ;  infused  in  a 
quart  of  warm  ale,  sweetened  with  honey.  This  drench 
must  be  given  every  day  for  some  weeks  if  found  neces- 
sary. 

Drench  for  Murrain. 

No.  L — Beat  in  a  marble  mortar  half  a  dozen  large 
heads  of  garlic,  press  out  the  juice,  and  add  to  it  an  equal 
quantity  of  tincture  of  myrrh ;  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
this  mixture,  put  half  a  pint  of  ale ;  after  both  are  made 
lukewarm,  add  two  spoonfuls  of  tai*,  and  then  give  it  to  the 
animal. — Complete  Cattle  Doctor. 

No.  2. — Alum  in  powder,  four  ounces ;  nitre  and  Peru- 
vian bark,  in  powder,  of  each  one  ounce ;  treacle,  four 
ounces.  Mix  for  one  drink,  by  adding  a  quart  of  hot 
gruel,  and  when  lukewarm,  a  pint  of  vinegar. — Clater's 
Cattle  Doctor. 

Drench /or  Bed-wOer. 

No.  1. — "  Take  an  ounce  of  bole-armenic,  half  an  ounce 
of  dragon's  blood,  two  ounces  of  Castile  soap,  and  one 
drachm  of  roche-alum.  Dissolve  these  in  a  quart  of  hot 
ale,  or  beer,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  blood-warm ;  give 
this  as  one  dose ;  and  should  it  not  have  the  desired  effect, 
give  the  same  Quantity  in  about  twelve  hours  after.  This  is 
not  only  an  excellent  medicine  for  changing  the  colour  of 
^the  urine,  but  it  acts  as  a  purgative,  which  is  generally  ne* 
cessary  when  the  urine  is  discoloured." 

No.  2, — ^^  Take  four  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  one 
ounce  of  bole*armenic,  powdered,  given  cold  in  one  quart 
of  skimmed  milk ;  afterwards  rinse  the  horn  and  bowl  the  in- 
gredients were  mixed  in,  with  one  quart  of  spring  water, 
and  administer  to  the  animal;  let  it  then  fast  for  two  hours. 
If  it  is  costive,  give  half  an  ounce  of  jalap  in  an  English 
-quart  of  new  ale,  with  half  a  pound  of  treacle^   pretty 
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The  above  dose,  No.  2,  is  too  strong  for  cattle  under 
two  years ;  the  ingredients  must  therefore  be  reduced  when 
given  to  such  as  are  under  that  age. 

Drench  fir  Cattk  Hoven  or  Blown. 

Three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  and  one  pint  of 
melted  butter,  or  hog's  lard,  mixed  together  and  given  as 
one  dose.  From  one  to  two  wine  glasses  will  answer  for  a 
sheep.-^Young's  Annals  qf  Agriculture. 

Drench  to  stop  Purging. 

Prepared  chalk,  four  ounces;  bole-armenic,  and  ani- 
seeds, in  powder,  of  each  two  ounces ;  ginger,  in  powder, 
one  ounce;  alum,  in  powder,  three  ounces;  tincture  of 
opium,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  for  one  drink,  and  give  in  a 
quart  of  warm  ale  or  gruel. — Clater's  Catde  Doctor. 

To  dry  a  Cow  of  her  MUh. 

Take  from  three  to  four  quarts  of  blood  from  her  in  the 
evening;  and  the  following  morning,  after  being  clean  milk- 
ed, and  two  hours  previous  to  being  turned  out  to  graze, 
give  the  following  drink. 

Roach  alum,  in  powder,  six  ounces ;  (if  a  large  beast, 
eight  ounces ;)  bole-armenic  in  powder,  two  ounces.  Mix 
and  put  them  in  a  pitcher,  then  pour  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
boiling  ale  upon  the  ingredients ;  afterwards  add  a  pint  of 
good  vinegar,' and  give  when  new  milk  warm. 

The  above  drink  may  be  repeated  every  fourth  day  after 
clean  milking,  for  two,  three,  or  more  times,  until  the  cow 
is  completely  dry. — Clater's  Cattk  Doctor. 

To  fumigate  an  Apartment. 

Put  an  ounce  of  common  salt  in  a  varnished  or  glazed 
pipkin,  and  pour  on  it  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  vitriol,  di- 
luted with  one  ounce  of  water.  Let  the  vessel  be  placed 
for  one  hour  on  a  chafingdish  full  of  live  coals,  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  so  that  the  vapours  miiy  arise  till  the 
air  is  saturated. — Complete  Grazier. 
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Having  now  described  the  operations,  kind  of  medicine, 
and  method  of  giving  it,  and  treatment,  &c.  necessary  in 
prescribing  preventives  and  cures  for  the  following  diseases, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  them  in  order.  First, 
those  most  prevalent  to  calves ;  second,  those  which  cows 
are  most  frequently  attacked  with,  and  alone  are  peculiar 
to  them ;  and,  lastly,  such  as  are  subject  to  cattle  in  generaL 

CALVES. 

NAVEL  ILL, 

This  disease  is  the  first  with  which  calves  are  attacked 
in  general,  and  although  it  is  quite  common  and  very  fatal 
in  some  countries,  yet  it  is  almost  unknown  in  others.* 

Symptoms. — An  inflammation  of  the  navel  string,  (which 
takes  place  generally  the  first  week,)  accompanied  with  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  discharge  of  saliva  from  the 
mouth  and  nose. 

Preventive. — See  treatment  of  navel  string,  &c.  sect,  on 
breeding,  p.  107. 

Cure. — Bleed  to  check  the  inflammation,  and  foment  the 
swelling  every  two  hours  until  it  abate,  with  a  hot  infusion 
of  camomile  flowers  and  marsh-mallows,  and  give  cathartic 
No.  1 ;  and  if  the  subject  is  much  reduced,  the  cordial  No. 
1.  may  be  given  once  a  day  until  the  calf  is  quite  recovered. 

CORDS. 

This  is  among  the  first  fatal  diseases  to  which  calves  are 
subject,  and  is  so  called  from  a  contraction  of  the  small 
leaders  or  ligaments  in  the  belly,  which  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  become  so  much  so  that  the  whole  bo- 
dy is  drawn  together.  It  is  generally  during  the  first  month 
that  calves  are  attacked  with  this  disease ;  after  this  period 
they  may  in  general  be  said  to  be  out  of  danger  of  this  malafly. 
From  its  being  peculiar  only  to  such  calves  as  are  fed  by  the 
hand  in  close  confinement,  it  must  be  pretty  evident  that  it 
originates  either  from  want  of  air  and  exercise,  or  from  food 

*  The  above  disease  b  most  preralent  in  warm  dimates  and  among  the 
ifer  breeds  of  cattle. 
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being  given  in  too  cold  a  state,  or  perhaps  a  little  of  both ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  more  frequently  proceeds 
from  the  latter,  seeing  that  it  is  almost  unknown  where 
calves  are  allowed  to  suck  their  dams,  and  never  going 
out  of  the  house,  only  receiving  the  exercise  of  a  few  yards 
from  the  stake  or  pen  to  their  dam ;  and  as  a  further  proof 
of  the  propriety  of  my  conjecture,  I  have  invariably  found 
this  disease  connected  with  an  indolent  byre  maid  ;*  and 
further,  the  first  symptoms  being  a  cold  trembling  fit, 
indicate  the  cause  to  be  from  some  chilling  internal  appli- 
cation. But  the  veal  of  those  calves  which  fall  victims 
to  this  disease  being  extremely  red,  shows  it  to  be  of 
a  plethoric  and  inflammatory  nature ;  consequently  bleed- 
ing once  a  week  for  a  little  has  been  found  to  be  a  good 
preventive,  as  also  will  be  a  good  byre  maid.  As  to  a  cure, 
it  is  seldom  effected ;  but  when  early  symptoms  are  per- 
ceived, bleeding  copiously,  and  causing  a  perspiration  by 
hard  rubbing  and  covering  from  the  cold,  as  likewise  stretch- 
ing the  animal  out  from  its  contracted  state,  (by  one  per- 
son pulling  by  the  fore  legs  and  another  by  the  hind  ones,) 
will  frequently  prove  effectual ;  after  which  the  purgative 
and  cordial  drinks,  as  recommended  in  the  last  case,  may  be 
given  if  found  necessary. 

WORMS. 

This  disease  most  generally  attacks  calves  sometime  after 
they  are  weaned,  and  is  most  prevalent  and  fatal  among 
them  in  dry  seasons  when  at  grass. 

Symptoms. — Hoosing  or  coughing,  and  as  the  disease  in- 
creases, the  skin  becomes  dry  and  adheres  close  to  the 
flesh;  the  hair  staring  and  the  eye  dull,  with  not  unfre- 
quently  a  slight  discharge  of  white  matter.  Animals  so 
afiected  generally  cease  to  chew  the  cud,  and  if  immediate 
recourse  is  not  had  to  medicine  adapted  to  the  destruction 

*  I  have  always  lost  less  or  more  calves  when  under  the  charge  of  a  byre 
maid,  who  would  give  them  their  milk  sometimes  warm,  and  at  other  times 
^te  cold,  and  would  keep  them  lying  starving  upon  a  heap  of  dung  for  want 
of  litter :  but  I  have  likewise  had  maids  who  would  not  on  any  account  what* 
ever  have  given  young  calves  cold  milk,  neither  keep  them  lying  upon  a  cold 
wet  bed ;  and  when  so  situated,  I  never  lost  a  biugle  calf  from  the  above  dls- 
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of  these  reptiles,  the  animal  so  infested  with  them  pines 
away  like  a  person  in  a  consumption. 

Cure* — Give  recipe  No.  2.  for  destroying  worms,  or  one 
table  spoonful  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  either  of  which 
may  be  given  every  third  day  for  three  or  four  times 
upon  an  empty  stomach,  and  the  animal  may  be  turned  to 
grass  two  or  three  hours  after  receiving  the  medicine ;  after 
an  interval  of  ten  days,  should  there  be  no  symptoms  of  i| 
p^re,  the  same  may  be  repeated.  The  above  quantity  of 
medicine  is  suitable  for  a  calf  from  four  to  eight  months 
pld,  and  if  younger,  less  of  the  ingredients  will  do ;  but  the 
disease  sometimes  attacks  cattle  from  one  to  two  years  old^ 
in  this  case  the  ingredients  must  be  increased,  or  give  re- 
cipe No.  1.  for  worms. 

MILCH  COWS. 

The  only  diseases  which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
milch  cows  alone,  are  the  affection  of  the  udder  and  milk 
fever ;  the  former  is  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  such  as 
the  downfall  of  the  udder,  gargle,  garget  in  the  bag,  &c. 
There  are,  however,  accidents  which  befal  them  that  are 
sometimes  styled  diseases,  such  as  slipping  their  calves, 
and  difficulty  of  delivering  the  calf,  and  after-birth,  all  of 
which  I  have  briefly  noticed.     (See  section  on  breeding.) 

GARGLE. 

This  disease  is  occasioned  in  various  ways,  but  most  fre- 
quently from  bad  milking,  or  neglect  of  using  the  prdper 
means  for  putting  cows  completely  dry  when  put  to  fatten, 
and  consequently  proceeds  from  a  congealing  of  the  milk 
in  the  udder. 

Symptoms. — Swelling  in  the  teat«,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  sore  limbs,  which,  if  neglected  in  this  state,  generally 
ends  in  a  swollen  and  inflamed  udder. 

Preventive. — Clean  milking,  and  putting  completely  dry 
when  necessary.  (See  page  139.) 

Cure. — If  the  cow  is  intended  to  be  continued  milking, 
rub  well  all  the  milk  veins,  udder,  and  teats,  two  or  three 
times  a  day  wilh  any  thing  softening,  such  as  marsh-mal- 
low, goose  grease,  or  hog's  lard,  &c. ;  after  which,  draw  the 
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teats  clean  of  every  kind  of  substance  that  will  come  from 
them  three  times  a  day,  and  give  about  half  a  drachm  of 
calomel  in  a  hornful  of  warm  beer  for  three  or  four  morn- 
ings ;  regular  attention  being  paid  to  this  treatment  will  in 
general  prove  effectual.  Should  the  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation be  considerable  and  likely  to  increase,  rub  with, 
liniment  No.  1.  p.  187,  and  mix  four  ounces  of  nitre  with, 
one  pound  of  common  salt,  give  two  table  spoonfuls  of  the 
powder  in  a  gallon  of  thin  water  gruel  every  three  hours 
until  it  is  finished.  But  in  case  the  disorder,  from  neglect 
or  otherwbe,  should  display  hard  tumours,  foment  with  ca* 
momile  flowers  and  marsh-mallows  as  hot  as  the  animal  can 
bear  it,  continuing  until  the  tumour  open,  when  it  must  be. 
encouraged  to  discharge  matter  until  the  substance  be  dis-> 
pelled,  (by  keeping  a  rowel  in  the  orifice,)  and  afterwards 
well  cleaned  and  anointed  with  some  healing  ointment. 
Should  the  cow  be  intended  to  fatten,  or  the  disease  so  far 
advanced  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  cure  without  putting  away 
the  milk ;  in  addition  to  the  above  treatment,  first  bleed 
and  then  give  a  full  dose  of  salts.* 

MILK  FEVER. 

This  disorder  is  sometimes  occasioned  from'  neglect  at 
the  time  of  calving  by  the  effects  of  cold ;  in  this  cose  treat 
as  directed  for  colds,  with  the  exception  of  taking  no  blood 
unless  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
warm  weather,  and  is  chiefly  peculiar  to  cows  in  high  con- 
dition, with  udders  very  full  of  milk,  some  days  before 
calving,  which  causes  a  swelling  and  inflammation  frequent- 
ly to  take  place. 

Symptoms. — ^Upon  the  second  or  third  day  after  calving, 
a  cold  shivering  fit  comes  on,  accompanied  with  sickness ; 
the  head,  horns,  and  breath  are  very  hot,  while  parts  of  the 
body  are  cold ;  pulse  quick,  eye  languid,  and  sometimes  in- 
flamed, tongue  dry  and  parched ;  a  hanging  of  the  head, 
with  foaming  at  the  mouth,  heavy  and  mournful  groans,  an 
aversion  to  food,  with  great  eagerness  to  drink.     These 

*  I  have  frequently  known  the  above-mentinned  disease  so  much  neglected 
M  to  cause  an  amputation  of  the  teatt,  and  sometimes  the  udder,  necessary, 
before  a  cure  could  be  effected. 
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symptoms  will  partly,  and  sometimes  wholly,  appear  in  cases 
of  fever,  according  to  the  different  stages  of  the  disease. 

Preventive. — Rub  the  udder  and  milk  veins  two  or  three 
times  a  day  before  calving,  with  liniment  No.  1.  But 
should  the  swelling  or  inflammation  still  continue  to  in- 
crease, it  will  be  necessary  to  milk  the  cow  once  or  twice  a 
day  for  a  few  days  before  she  calves,  and  previous  to  rub- 
bing with  the  liniment :  bleeding  is  recommended  by  some, 
and  is  no  doubt  a  good  preventive. 

Cure. — In  order  to  check  the  disease  in  its  infancy,  give 
the  cordial  drink,  (see  recipe  No.  4.)  after  which,  should 
there  be  any  appearance  of  relief  from  regular  evacuations 
or  otherwise,  the  drink  may  be  repeated  every  other  day 
for  three  times ;  but  should  the  fever  appear  gradually  to 
increase,  the  body  must  be  kept  open.*  Cows  labouring 
under  this  disease  require  great  attention  and  much  nurs- 
ing, by  keeping  moderately  warm,  being  clothed  and  lying 
dry,  &c. ;  and  if  necessary,  nourished  with  cordial  No.  3. 
and  kept  in  the  house  until  completely  recovered. 

CATTLE  IN  GENERAL. 

FELLON,  EPIDEMIC  COLD,  OR  INFLUENZA. 

Cattle  of  every  description,  and  all  ages,  are  less  or  more 
liable  to  be  affected  with  this  disease ;  but  young  cattle  and 
milch-cows  are  most  subject  to  it,  and  that  in  the  spring  of 
the  year :  from  their  generally  occupying  the  warmest  situa- 
tion, and  being  most  pampered  during  winter,  they  are  most 
susceptible  of  catching  cold  when  exposed  to  the  chilling 
winds  in  the  spring.    The  cause,  effects,  and  symptoms  of 
this  disease,  are  now  so  generally  known  as  to  require  no 
illustration ;  but  as  they  are  similar  in  most  respects  to  ca- 
tarrh in  horses,  I  shall  therefore  refer  my  reader  to  what 
I  have  already  stated  on  that  head  in  the  chapter  on  diseases 
of  horses,  where  it  is  described  to  be  a  universal  mother 
and  a  general  nurse  to  numerous  disorders ;  consequently 
by  here  preventing  the  existence  of,  or  speedily  annihilating, 
such  a  parent,  the  ravages  of  a  deadly  offspring  are  com- 

*  Sec  Catharticsi  page  135. 
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pk-luly  frusLrulcil,  su  iliat  by  due  care  nnd  atttintioti  in  this 
case  the  number  of  diseases  may  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  many  of  those  which  are  now  so  troublesome,  expen- 
sive, and  fatal,  might  in  a  short  time  be  unknown.  This 
disease  proceeds  from  the  pores  of  the  body  being  so  shut 
up  as  lo  put  a  stop  to  perspiration,  which  is  generally  oc- 
casioned by  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  or  some- 
times by  a  long  exposure  to  cold  without  exercise :  carefully 
avoiding  either  of  these  is  therefore  the  only  sure  pre- 
ventive. But  if  the  disease  is  already  established,  treat  as 
prescribed  for  catarrh,  {see  sect.  v.  on  horses,  p.  55,)  only 
with  this  alteration,  of  giving  the  following  medicine  instead 
of  that  recommended  for  horses.  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease  give  cordial  drink,"  recipe  No.  1;  which  may  be  re- 
peated every  day,  or  every  other  day,  for  three  or  four 
times,  which  by  proper  management  will  in  most  cases  ef- 
fect a  cure. 

The  first  symptoms  produced  from  the  effects  of  this  dis- 
ease are,  slow  dull  motion,  hanging  down  the  head,  with 
weeping  eyes,  hollow  at  the  flank,  rough  staring  coat  and 
a  hot  breath  ;  (if  a  milk  cow,  a  sudden  falling  ofF  in  giving 
milk ;]  and  if  the  hand  is  pressed  upon  the  back,  the  animal 
will  yield  or  give  way,  in  which  case  the  disease  is  in  some 
countries  termed  the  cliine-fellon ;  but  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  joints  are  more  particularly  affected,  when  it 
is  called  the  joint-fellon  or  rheumatism.  In  the  latter  case 
tile  joints  should  likewise  be  well  rubbed  twice  a  day  with 
liniment  No.  2.  and  kept  very  warm  so  as  to  encourage  per- 
spiration. When  the  disease  seems  obstinate,  ■!*  and  ap- 
pears to  increase,  which,  from  the  obstruction  of  the  blood 
from  its  imtural  course,  will  soon  cause  an  inflammation  to 
take  place  in  some  internal  part,  (and  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  the  white  of  the  eye  will  likewise  appear  much  in- 

•  The  above  drink  may  be  given  !□  aaci  of  slight  cold,  when  cattle  are  at 
grai*  in  nimmer.  and  by  kenpiiig  them  from  fiwd  for  a  ffw  houra  after  rtweiv- 
ing  it,  ihey  may  again  bo  turned  out  to  gratt. 

+  Aa  animal  aflocled  with  the  nbovf  or  any  other  disca«c,  ought  flnt  care, 
fully  to  be  examined  as  to  iu  body  bviiig  iu  a  proper  temperature  nf  beat, 
tu  eicrament  and  iirino  being  nfa  natural  colour  and  conuitcncy.  Atten- 
tion to  thcM  parliculari  ii  the  siucat  guide  fur  the  funbci  necenary  treftU 
li  of  the  aalnkali 
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flamed,*)  which  may  be  discovered  by  the  body  becoming 
alternately  hot  and  cold,  while  the  ears,  horns,  and '  feet, 
will  generally  feel  cold ;  hence  fever  is  produced,  which 
mostly  causes  costiveness.  When  such  are  the  symptoms, 
bleed,  and  give  the  purgative  No.  1 ;  or  should  the  fever 
run  high.  No.  3.  may  be  given,  and  afterwards  a  cordid 
drink,  if  thought  necessary ;  and  always  in  this  and  similar 
cases,  when  fever  appears,  rub  the  lips  and  teeth  once  a 
day  with  salt,  as  they  frequently  get  foul,  which  prevents 
the  animal's  eating  or  drinking.  This  disease  being  very 
infectious,  the  patient  should  be  separated  from  all  other 
cattle,  and  kept  in  some  detached  apartment,  until  a  cure  is 
completed,  when  the  animal  may  be  allowed  to  join  the 
stock,  and  the  apartment  fumigated.'f 

INTERNAL  INFLAMMATIONS. 

Those  which  are  most  common  and  fatal  among  cattle, 
are  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys;  they  are 
generally  occasioned  by  the  effects  of  severe  cold,  or  by  some 
other  sudden  check  of  perspiration;  also  by  external  causes, 
such  as  strokes,  bruises,  &c.  The  symptoms  generally,  in 
all  cases  of  internal  inflammation,  as  has  already  been  no- 
ticed, are  an  alternate  heat  and  cold  upon  the  body;  but 
as  theref  are  symptoms  by  which  each  disease  may  be  se- 
parately known,  and  the  treatment  for  each  being  some- 
what different,  I  shall  take  notice  of  them  separately. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Symptoms. — A  difficulty  in  breathing,  accompanied  with 
a  dry  tickling  cough,  and  sometimes  a  copious  discharge  of 
thick  phlegm  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  This  disease  is 
likewise  sometimes  occasioned  from  eating  acid  vegetables, 
and  also  from  an  overloaded  stomach :  when  either  of 
which  is  the  cause,  a  preventive  will  not  be  easily  effected 
(particularly  when  cattle  are  grazing);  but  guarding 
against  those  evils  as  much  as  possible  may  occasionally 
prevent  the  disease.  But  when  the  inflammation  arises 
from  a  stoppage  of  perspiration,  the   treatment  already 

*  When  the  eye  appears  red  and  much  inflamed,  copious  bleeding  is  gene> 
rally  indispensable.  '\  See  recipe,  p.  139. 
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stnlod  for  cultU  will  in  niobt  cixses  act  as  a  sure  preven- 
tive. 

Cure.—Bieed  less  or  more,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  {lisense,  repeating  it  every  other  day  until  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  begin  to  abate  ;  but  reducing  the  system 
too  low  must  be  avoided ;  the  bowels  must  be  kept  open, 
by  giving  one- half  of  the  cathartic  draught  No.  1.  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  half  at  night,  every  other  day  for 
two  or  three  times,  after  which  give  a  cordial  drink. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Cattle  in  high  condition  are  most  subject  to  this  disease, 
and  that  most  frequently  in  warm  weather,  when  they  are 
overheated  by  driving,  or  running  about  the  pastures,  and 
afterwards  suddenly  exposed  to  cold,  or  drinking  cold  water 
when  in  a  state  of  perspiration. 

Symptoms. — Severe  pain  and  much  swelling  about  the 
short  rib  on  the  right  side,  difficulty  in  breathing,  rejecting 
food,  accompanied  with  an  unquenchable  thirst,  yellowness 
over  most  parts  of  the  body,  which  is  most  perceptible 
upon  the  white  of  the  eye.  To  effect  a  cure,  proceed  as  di- 
rected in  the  last  case. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIONEYS. 

This  disease  proceeds  frequently  from  a  stroke  or  severe 
sprain  across  the  loins,  or  violent  exercise  in  warm  weather, 
and  likewise  from  gravel  being  lodged  within  the  kid- 
neys. 

Symptoms.— Great  heat,  and  violent  pain  across  the  loins, 
upon  which  if  the  hand  is  pressed  the  animal  will  give 
way;  urine  high  in  the  colour,  and  frequently  discharged 
in  small  quantities,  with  much  difiiculty  and  pain;  a  great 
trembling  of  the  body,  accompanied  with  cold  clammy  states 
of  perspiration. 

Oire.— Bleed  at  commencement,  and  give  the  cathartic 
drink  No.  3.  a  few  hours  thereafter;  and  when  the  symp- 
toms begin  to  abate,  a  cordial  drink  may  be  given  every 
otiier  day  until  the  animal  is  quite  recovered.  In  order  to 
remove  costiveness,  (which  ought  to  be  done  on  the  slightest 
appearance  of  it,)  apply  one  of  the  purging  clysters;  and 
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should  an  extensive  heat  and  pain  across  the  loins  still  re- 
main, rub  once  or  twice  a  day  with  the  emollient  liniment. 
No.  2,  page  137. 

MURRAIN,  OR  PESTILENTIAL  FETER. 

This  contagious  disease  (although  fortunately  not  very 
prevalent)  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  to  which  neat  cattle  are 
subject ;  and  those  graziers  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
not  to  have  become  acquainted  with  it  from  experience, 
may  either  have  read  or  heard  of  its  dreadful  ravages,  par- 
ticularly about  sixty  years  ago  on  the  continent,  and  afler- 
ward$  in  England;  and  as  it  does  still  occasionally  prevail, 
it  is  highly  necessary  that  every  proprietor  of  cattle  should 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  and  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  so  that  an  early  discovery  of  its  ap- 
proach may  be  made,  and  immediate  preventives  applied, 
which,  if  not  effectual  upon  such  as  show  the  symptoms,  will 
generally  prove  so  upon  the  remainder  of  the  stock,  which 
is  desirable  in  all  disorders,  but  more  so  in  this  case  (and 
some  others),  as  when  the  disease  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
stage  before  a  discovery  is  made,  a  cure  may  be  ahnost  said 
to  be  out  of  the  question.     This  malady  is  said  to  originate 
from   various  causes,   viz.  drinking  bad  water,  pasturing 
upon  coarse  rank  grass  after  wet  weather ;  but  it  most  fre- 
quently proceeds  from  atmospherical  effects,  as  it  must  be 
evident  from  some  seasons,  when  it  prevails  most,   that 
neighbouring  stocks  upon  various  kinds  of  pasture  will  be 
affected  all  at  once,  at  least  one  or  two  in  each,  so  that 
they  cannot  have  caught  the  infection  from  each  other, 
neither  can  it  then  have  proceeded  from  any  certain  kind 
of  pasture,  but  must  have  originated  from  some  impurity  in 
the  air,  being  the  only  thing  of  which  they  may  be  said  to 
have  been  equal  partakers,  or  common  to  both  at  the  time 
of  infection.     Cattle  most  liable  to  this  infection  are  those 
whose  blood  is  in  a  bad  state;  from  the  violence  of  the  fever 
an  instantaneous  inflammation  takes  place  in  the  throat, 
stomach,  and  intestines,  which  is  generally  accompanied 
with  a  swelling  across  the  loins,  or  other  parts  of  the  body; 
and  should  this  swelling  when  pressed  by   the  hand  make 
a  crackling  noise,  it  indicates  a  speedy  mortification ;  but 
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.when  the  fever  is  timeously  checked,  the  tumour  will  come 
to  a  height,  form  a  good  pus,  and  discharge  in  a  proper 
manner;  which  are  more  favourable  symptoms. 

Symptoms. — The  first  appearance  is  a  disordering  of  the 
whole  animal  frame  some  days  previous  to  the  outward 
symptoms,  which  are  a  trembling  of  the  limbs,  weeping 
«yes,  sometimes  dull  and  languid,  and  at  other  times  spark- 
ling and  inflamed ;  aversion  to  food,  and  a  diiSSculty  of 
swallowing  it,  heaviness  and  debility  of  body.  In  a  few  days 
the  breath  and  excrement  become  so  fetid  as  to  affect  the 
surrounding  air  with  the  offepsive  vapours  issuing  from 
them.  The  head  and  breath  are  very  hot,  while  the  limbs 
and  body  are  cold,  eruptions  take  place  in  the  mouth  and 
upon  the  limbs,  most  of  which  symptoms  continue  to  in* 
crease  until  the  ninth  day,  which  if  the  animal  survive,  it 
will  generally  recover. 

Preventive. — Bleeding  is  mostly  recommended,  as  it  ge- 
.nerally  either  prevents  the  infection,  checks  it,  or  mitigates 
the  violence  and  fatality  of  the  disorder  when  it  does  hap- 
pen to  ensue. 

CVire.— Immediately  on  perceiving  any  one  of  the  stock 
infected,  let  it  be  removed  to  some  apartment  by  itself,  and 
there  kept  warm  until  a  cure  be  completed.  First,  bleed* 
as  copiously  as  the  state  of  the  animal  will  admit,  wash  the 
mouth  with  warm  vinegar,  and  a  little  salt  dissolved  in  it, 
and  give  the  murrain  drink  No.  1.  (see  p.  138,)  to  be  re- 
peated every  four  hours ;  and  should  no  abatement  of  the 
disease  take  -place  the  first  day,  bleed  again  the  second, 
and  continue  the  same  course.  But  Mr.  Clater  seems  to 
disagree  with  most  writers  on  this  subject  by  not  bleeding 
on  the  first  discovery  of  the  disease,  but  giving  the  purging 
drink  No.  3 ;  and  should  the  fever  not  be  checked  after  the 

*  Bleeding  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  stock  both  to  check  slight  ini- 
peroepUble  infections,  (which  may  have  been  caught,  cither  fnim  the  diseased 
•nimal  previous  to  its  remoyal  from  the  stock,  or  from  the  same  cause  of  its 
infection,)  and  lessen  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  disease,  should  it  break  out 
after  erery  exertion  has  been  made  to  prevent  it ;  and  should  one  after  ano- 
ther seem  to  be  infected,  so  that  it  has  every  appearance  of  going  through  the 
whole  stock,  give  the  murrain  drink  No.  1.  to  each,  every  morning  for  two 
or  three  days,  always  keeping  them  from  the  pasture  for  a  few  hours  after  re- 
oeiTJng  the  drink. 
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intestines  are  evacuated  by  this  drink,  he  then  recom- 
mends bleeding  and  giving  the  accompanying  powders  con- 
nected with  that  drink,  in  cases  where  inflammation  still 
continues,  when  he  adds,  that  by  strict  attention  to  such 
treatment,  the  fever  will  in  general  be  removed  in  a  few 
days ;  but  should  it  continue  to  increase  and  proceed  gra- 
dually to  a  state  of  putrefactiJ^give  murrain  drink  No.  S.^ 
once  a  day,  or  every  other  daj^as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire ;  as  soon  as  the  swelling  begins  to  appear  on  any  part 
of  the  body,  rub  the  lotion  No.  ^.  well  into  all  the  places 
affected  two  or  three  times  a  day;  but  when  the  tumefied 
parts  are  progressively  advancing  to  a  state  of  suppuration, 
rub  well  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  some  of  the  emol- 
lient liniments.  When  the  animal  is  reduced  (as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  in  this  disease),  treat,  as  already  recommend- 
ed, with  cordial  drinks,  &c.  and  fumigate  the  house  which  it 
has  occupied  during  its  illness,  as  directed  for  all  cases  of 
infectious  diseases,  "f  Many  other  preventives  and  cures 
have  been  administered,  such  as  Peruvian  or  oak  bark 
given  in  warm  ale,  and  tar  water,  composed  of  one  quart  of 
tar  and  a  gallon  of  water,  three  or  four  quarts  of  which 
being  given  two  or  three  times  a  day  (according  to  the  size 
or  age  of  the  animal),  and  to  be  continued  during  the  time 
of  the  malady.  I  would,  however,  give  the  preference  to 
the  first-mentioned  treatment,  having  frequently  seen  the 
good  effects  of  bleeding  and  inward  application  of  garlic, 
both  in  this  and  in  other  inflammatory  and  infectious  dis- 
eases. But  from  the  rapidity,  violence,  and  mortality  of 
this  disease,  it  would  be  vain  to  boast  of  never-failing  suc- 
cess being  derived  from  any  remedies  yet  prescribed,  par- 
ticularly if  not  timeously  applied. 

BLACK  LEG. 

This  disease  is  likewise  known  by  the  name  of  *  blue  or 
Uack  spall,'  *  black  quarter,'  or  « quarter  ill.'  Cattle  of  all 
ages  are  subject  to  this  fatal  malady,  but  it  is  most  peculiar 

*  Mr.  Clater  recommends  bleeding,  and  giving  the  above  drink  as  a  pre- 
Tentire. 

•f  See  fimiigation,  p.  139. 
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lo  year  olds,  mid  particulnrly  those  in  good  condition.  It 
was  first  known  iu  ihe  north  of  England,  about  filty  ycnrs 
ago,  when  it  committed  great  ravages,  and  has  since  found 
its  way  into  various  parts,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  not  unfrequently  proves  very  fatal.  From  the  rapidity 
of  this  disorder,  (as  aller  the  least  symptoms  are  discovered, 
it  generally  ends  in  death  in  less  than  24  hours,)  a  pre- 
ventive is  the  only  and  most  effectual  object  here  to  be  at- 
temptetl ;  an  early  discovery  of  the  approaching  disease  is, 
however,  sometimes  attended  with  good  effects ;  but  at  an 
advanced  stage,  all  attempts  at  cure  are  fruitless  and  vain. 
Dut  although  this  disease  is  more  rapid  in  its  progress  and 
affords  less  time  to  effect  a  cure  than  most  others,  when  it 
does  commence,  yet  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  giving 
more  warning  of  its  approach,  as  it  will  nine  times  in  ten 
seize  those  iu  good  condition,  either  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  early  in  summer,  or  the  latter  end  of  autumn  :*  but 
it  liJcewise  sometimes  attacks  those  which  have  been  starved 
during  winter,  the  former  most  frequently  eafly  in  spring, 
and  the  latter  when  the  vegetable  creaUon  is  in  full  per- 
fection. The  cause  of  this  disease  proceeds  from  an  over- 
flowing of  the  blood,  occasioned  by  feeding  unsparingly 
with  rich  succulent  food,  such  as  turnips,  artificial  grasses, 
Sic;  hence  guarding  against  such  extremes,  and  pay- 
ing due  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  animal,  and  regu- 
lating the  feeding  accordingly,  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
preventives,  f 

Symptoms. — It  very  commonly  ajijienrs  first  from  the 
animal  being  lame,  or  having  a  slight  halt ;  at  other  times 
the  whole  body  seems  to  be  debilitated,  and  a  swelling  cn- 

"  CJves  or  yoiing  rnttlc  liighlf  frd  with  tiirnip.t  in  Bijilcr,  are  occaiiuii- 
■Ujr  Mtud  K<tK  the  kbuve  diaardcr  in  that  kb&od. 

^  When  >  young  animal  inclinn  to  bccomo  too  fat,  rcducs  Uif  quality  ot 
Uwibod  ;  and  if  In  a  poor,  utarrnl.  or  iintliriviiifC  italr,  briti|;  it  od  l>y  dc- 
gntt,  never  attempltiig  too  ludden  u  cliangp  liy  high  feeding.  A»  a  proof 
of  the  regnlarity  of  feeillng,  and  not  witli  tirn  rich  food,  lieing  eucntial  u 
a  preventive,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  poor  peiipte'a  «tock  arc  seldom  or  never 
■Aected  with  this  diiorder,  which  can  only  I*  :iltriUutfld  lo  the  want  of  aoom. 
mand  of  rich  artifiuinl  graKsei  and  turnips,  &c. ;  and  when  they  hare  ac- 
MM  to  mch,  it  i$  genemlly  to  limited  ni  to  cause  itt  diiiribution  in  nnaU  quao- 
titief,  and  not  too  freqiiciilly  repented. 
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sues  upon  some  part  of  it,  but  chiefly  on  the  legs,  shoulder^, 
belly,  or  on  some  part  of  the  back ;  when  on  the  hitter,  the 
disease  is  considered  most  dangerous.  When  the  hand  is 
pressed  upon  the  swelling,  it  makes  a  crackUng  noise,  which 
is  generally  the  first  decided  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Preventive. — About  the  latter  end  of  September  bleed  all 
the  calves  and  stirks  moderately,  according  to  directicms 
already  given,  (see  p.  130,)  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
rowel,  button,  or  inoculate,  *  (as  it  is  variously  called 
in  difierent  countries,)  with  shred  bearVfoot  and  garlic, 
an  equal  quantity  of  each  bruised  together,  and  mixed  with 
fresh  butter :  or  some  use  onions  instead  of  garlic,  while 
others  use  a  small  piece  of  garlic  alone,  about  the  size  of  a 
nut.  These  operations,  when  properly  and  timeously 
performed,  f  together  with  the  attention  recommended  in 
feeding,  will  generally  prevent  the  young  grazier  from 
knowing  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  from  experience,  and 
in  vain  searching  for  a  cure. 

OMre.— 'Immediately  upon  discovery  of  the  complaint,  re- 
move the  animal  to  a  separate  apartment,  bleed  copiously, 
and  give  a  quick  operating  purge,  regulated  according  to 
the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient ;  scarify  the  parts 
affected,  and  fill  up  the  orifices  with  finely  pulverised  nitr^ 
fomenting  the  contiguous  parts  with  stale  urine,  hemlock, 

*  The  above-mentioned  operation  is  performed  upon  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  most  generally  in  the  dewlap,  by  making  a  small  incision,  and  rais- 
ing the  skin  on  each  side,  so  as  to  contain  a  small  portion  of  the  mixture  (or 
garlic  alone),  about  the  s'ze  of  a  small  nut,  then  stitching  the  orifice  with  m 
needle  and  thread,  so  as  to  prevent  its  coming  out.  The  first  time  I  heard  of 
this  inoculation  was  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  was  performed  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  its  good  effects  have  now  caused  it  to  be  more  generally  known ;  it  has 
been  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  is  now  very  common  in  several  parts  of 
Argyleshire,  particularly  in  the  island  of  Islay,  where  it  is  annually  pwformed 
among  the  principal  stocks,  and  in  general  proves  of  great  service  ;  iniitapf^^ 
are,  however,  there  known  of  individual  losses,  notwithstanding  this  pre- 
caution having  l)een  used  ;  this,  however,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fleam  or 
lancet  not  being  used  along  with  garlic,  which  is  used  alone. 

f  The  above  operation  ought  to  be  performed  regularly  about  the  end  of 

September  (and  in  some  instances  must  be  repeated  when  it  has  not  proved 

effectual),  and  not  delayed,  as  is  too  common,  until  the  death  of  one  or  more 

■tock  recalls  to  remembrance  the  necessity  of  performing  such  an  op^- 
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ami  hens'  dung,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spreoiling  of  tlie 
inflammation.  Should  no  experienced  scarifier  be  at  hand, 
the  tumefied  parts  may  be  dealt  with  as  directed  for  the 
murrain.  But  as  experience  has  strengthened  my  faitli 
in  the  preventive,  and  weakened  it  respecting  the  cure, 
I  would  therefore  recommend  the  former  to  be  the  princi- 
pal object  of  dependence, 

HED-WATEE  OR  BLOODY  UHINE. 

This  disorder,  although  at  times  general  among  cattle 
of  both  sexes,  and  different  ages,  yet  it  seems  most  pecu- 
liar to  milch  cows ;  and  if  a  cure  is  not  speedily  effected, 
a  lingering  of  the  disease  is  frequently  attended  with  fatal 
consequences.  Authors  seem  to  vary  much  in  opinion  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  disease;  one  will  have  it  to  be  oc- 
casioned from  catching  cold  in  various  ways ;  another  from 
change  of  pasture,  and  scarcity  of  water  during  a  long  dry 
summer ;  while  a  third  maintains  it  to  originate  either  from 
a  sudden  change  of  atmosphere,  eating  acrid  or  prickly  ve~ 
getables,  bad  or  coarse  food,  or  from  drinking  bad  or  stag- 
nated water.  Such  opinions,  however,  may  be  all  partly 
correct,  being  convinced  that  the  same  effects  can  originate 
from  diAerent  causes;  but  the  authors  of  those  opinions 
differ  so  materially  with  respect  to  the  necessary  treatment 
of  this  disease,  as  to  throw  darkness  instead  of  light  uj>- 
on  the  subject  to  a  person  ignorant  about  the  nature  of 
the  disorder,  but  wishing  to  gain  information  from  the  opi- 
nion of  others.  The  name  of  this  disease  at  once  indicating 
the  universal  symptoms,  renders  a  farther  illustration  of 
them  almost  unnecessary  ;  but  as  the  proper  treatment  at 
various  stages  of  the  disease  is  somewhat  different,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  explain  the  variation  of  symptoms  at  these 
stages,  so  that  the  treatment  may  be  varied  accordingly. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  generally  commences  with  fre- 
quent but  ineffectual  attempts  to  stale,  although  at  some  of 
those  attempts  small  discharges  arc  eiTected  of  urine  of  a 
high  brown  colour;  and  as  the  disease  increases,  the 
staling  becomes  more  painful,  and  the  urine  still  of  a  higher 
tinge,  until  it  assumes  quite  a  bloody  appearance;  and  when 
large  quantities  of  this  description  come  away,  such  symp- 
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toms  are  very  unfavourable ;  but  should  costiveness  ensue, 
it  is  still  more  so.  Cattle  so  afiPected  raise  their  backs,  ex- 
tend their  tails,  reject  their  food,  and  desert  their  com- 
panions. 

Cure,^^As  I  conceive  the  effects  of  this  disease  to  be  in- 
flammation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  occasion^  by 
several  of  the  causes  already  assigned,  (but  more  frequently 
by  a  continued  scarcity  of  water,  or  a  supply  of  it  in  a  stag- 
nant state,)  I  would  first  recommend  a  little  blood  to  be 
taken,  particularly  if  the  animal  be  in  a  plethoric  state  of 
body :  thb  would  tend  to  check  the  farther  advance  of  the 
inflammation.  But  I  have  invariably  cured  this  disease, 
when  perceived  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence,  by 
giving  either  a  gentle  dose  of  salts,  or  half  a  pound  of  com- 
mon salt,  dissolved  in  two  or  three  quarts  of  water,  or  sour 
buttermilk :  in  the  latter  case  all  the  attention  necessary  is 
to  give  the  animal  free  access  to  clean  pure  water,  if  in  sam- 
mer ;  but  if  in  winter,  the  cold  air  should  be  taken  off  it. 
3bould  salts  be  administered,  see  treatment,  p.  131.  My  fa- 
ther used  drench  No.  1,  p.  138,  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
and  frequently  under  my  inspection,  which  was  attended 
with  almost  never-failing  success.  Drench  No.  2,  p.  138, 
which  is  something  similar,  is  given  by  a  correspondent  to  the 
Farmer's  Magazine,  in  Nov.  1803,  p.  402,  where  he  says  that 
he  has  not  known  it  to  fail  in  a  single  instance  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years.  In  the  early  stages  of  this  disease,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  one  or  other  of  the  above  remedies  proving 
effectual;  but  should  the  disease  prove  obstinate,  either 
from  neglect  of  it  at  first,  or  otherwise,  so  that  by  linger- 
ing under  costive  habits  and  severe  fever,  there  may  be 
cause  to  suspect  an  inflammation  to  have  taken  place  in 
some  of  the  internal  parts,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  in  this  case  treat  as  there  directed,  according  as  the 
symptoms  may  point  out  the  particular  part  or  parts  af- 
fected. 

CHOLIC  OR  GRIPES. 

This  disease,  when  not  properly  attended  to  and  speedi- 
ly removed,  frequently  ends  in  instant  death.  Cattle  of  all 
ages  are  occasionally  attacked  with  this  painful  malady,  just 
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as  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  several  causes  of  its  origin ; 
it  is,  however,  not  so  common  among  neat  cattle  as  horses ; 
bnt  as  the  causes,  effects,  symptoms,  and  mode  of  treats 
ment  of  this  disease,  are  so  much  similar  in  both  species  of 
stock,  I  shall  consequently  refer  my  reader  to  what  has 
been  already  stated  on  this  head  for  horses,  only  observing 
that  if  the  same  medicines  are  used,  one-third  less  of  each 
kind  most  be  given,  or  when  those  recommended  in  this 
aection  are  used,  they  must  be  selected  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  cholic 

BLOWN  OR  UOVEN. 

This  disease,  or  rather  accident,  is  in  some  countries 
called  the 'fog  sickness,  but  is  more  generally  known  by 
either  of  the  above  appellations,  which  sufficiently  indicates 
its  symptoms.  It  is  a  common  complaint  among  cattle,  in 
most  countries,  and  if  not  speedily  removed,  soon  proves 
fiUaL  There  are  various  causes  assigned  for  its  origin,  but 
the  most  prevalent  one  proceeds  from  eating  too  eagerly  of 
succulent  food,  such  as  clover,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.  which 
thereby  overcharges  the  stomach  with  confined  air,  so  as 
to  stop  the  chewing  of  the  cud,  and  causes  the  body  to 
swelL  But  it  is  likewise  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  ani- 
mal being  choked  with  a  potato,  piece  of  turnip,  or  chaff, 

&C. 

PreoenHw. — Should  this  disease  proceed  from  the  first- 
mentioned  cause,  when  cattle  are  stall-fed,  it  may  be  easily 
prevented  by  giving  such  food  in  small  portions  to  them, 
their  appetites  being  first  nearly  satisfied  with  food  known 
not  to  be  injurious ;  this  being  continued  for  a  few  days, 
will  accustom  their  stomachs  to  it,  and  cause  them  to 
eat  more  moderately,  and  consequently  will  place  them  out 
of  all  danger.  To  prevent  this  malady  when  cattle  are 
grazing,  previous  to  putting  them  into  a  rich  succulent  pas- 
ture, let  their  appetite  be  nearly  satisfied  with  that  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  and  about  noon  after  the  dew 
is  removed,  if  the  day  is  dry,  they  may  be  turned  into 
this  new  pasture  for  a  few  hours,  causing  a  person  occa- 
sionally to  move  them  about  the  field,  and  afterwards  to 
put  them  into  a  fold,  and  let  them  remain  there  all  night 
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• 

without  food;  ^  early  next  morning  tarn  tbem  first  into  their 
old  pasture f  until  about  noon,  and  then  proceed  as  on  the 
preceding  day,  which  being  repeated  for  two  or  three  days 
will  be  sufficient. 

Cicre.— Immediately  on  perceiving  the  animal  blown,  give 
either  of  the  purging  drinks,  No.  I,  or  2;  or  three  quarters 
of  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  and  one  pint  of  meltec^  butter,  or 
hog's  lard,  to  be  repeated  in  half  an  hour,  if  no  evacuat- 
ing of  the  intestines  takes  place.  I  have  frequently  effected' 
a  cure,  by  dissolving  about  one  pint  of  salt  in  a  quart  of 
water ;  and  after  giving  it,  caused  the  animal  to  be  driven 
gently  about.  An  English  pint  of  gin  or  good  whisky  will 
in  general  effect  a  cure  without  any  other  assistance.  Any 
of  the  above  prescriptions,  if  applied  in  an  early  stage  <^ 
the  disease,  will  tend  to  check  fermentation  in  the  stomach, 
and  evacuate  the  intestines,  so  as  to  afford  immediate  relief. 
But  should  the  fermentation  have  already  arrived  at  any 
height  before  the  state  of  the  animal  is  discovered,  if  imme- 
diate relief  is  not  given,  instant  death  ensues.  There  is  no 
time  left  here  for  the  operation  of  the  quickest  medicine, 
and  nothing  but  external  means  will  give  relief,  or  save  the 
animal.  Various' instruments  have  been  invented  for  this 
purpose,  two  of  which  have  come  under  my  particular  no? 
tice ;  one  by  the  late  Dr.  Munro,  professor  of  anatomy  in 
Edinburgh,  by  whom  it  was  announced  to  the  public  in 
1798 ;  another  by  Mr.  Eager.  For  the  information,  of 
those  who  may  not  have  seen  either  of  those  instruments,  I 
shall  here  subjoin  a  short  description  of  them.  Dr.  Mun- 
ro's  consists  of  ^^  iron  wire,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  twisted  round  a  polished  iron  rod,  threer 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
cylindrical  form;  the  wire  is  afterwards  taken  off,  and 
covered  with  soft,  smooth    leather.     To  the   end  of  the 

*  Putting  cattle  into  a  fold  all  night  without  food  will  make  them  eagerly 
eat  their  old  food  next  day,  which  they  are  not  apt  to  do  after  once  tasting 
something  better,  particularly  if  they  arc  turned  immediately  back  to  it ;  but 
by  standing  part  of  a  day  and  a  night  in  a  fold  viewing  the  earth  or  stonea, 
their  old  pisture  next  day  even  appears  new  to  them,  and  seems  to  be  a  plea-^ 
tant  repast. 

•f  Straw  is  preferable  to  any  other  kind  of  food  to  be  given  to  cattle  pre- 
i^kms  to  turning  them  upon  clover  or  rich  pasture,  when  they  will  eat  it. 
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tube,  which  is  intended  to  be  passed  into  the  stomach,  a  brass 
pipe^two  inches  long,  of  the  same  size  a$,or  rather  larger  than 
the  tube,  is  to  be  firmly  connected ;  and  to  prevent  the  tube 
from  bending  too  much  within  the  mouth  or  gullet,  an  iron 
wire,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  equal  length 
with  the  tube,  is  placed  within  it,  and  withdrawn  when  such 
tube  has  entered  the  stomach.  The  tube  is  six  feet  long,  in 
order  to  reach  the  stomach  of  the  largest  ox ;  when  it  has 
reached  the  stomach  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  it  will  not  impede  the  respiration  of  the 
animal ;  but  as  soon  as  the  confined  air  has  passed  through 
the  instrument  it  should  be  withdrawn/' 

Mr.  Sager's  instrument  *  is  of  two  sizes,  one  about  six 
feet  long  for  cattle,  another  three  feet  for  sheep ;  it  consists 
of  a  round  knob  of  wood  secured  to  the  end  of  a  cane ;  Mr. 
EL  directs  one  person  to  lay  hold  of  the  animal  by  the  nos- 
trils and  one  horn,  while  another  holds  the  tongue  with  one 
hand  and  pushes  the  cane  at  full  length  down  the  throat 
with  the  other  ;  and  as  soon  as  a  fetid  smell  issues  from  the 
animal,  and  its  body  begins  to  sink,  the  cure  is  performed. 

There  is  likewise  another  very  simple  and  useful  remedy 
for  curing  blown  cattle,  which  is  that  of  thrusting  down 
the  throat  into  the  stomach  a  cane  with  a  knob  covered 
with  a  piece  of  flannel  cloth  dipped  in  tar,  allowing  it  to 
remain  about  half  a  minute  until  the  tar  is  dissolved  in  the 
stomachy  when  it  must  be  drawn  out  gently. 

It  is,  however,  sometimes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
paunching  in  very  dangerous  cases,  or  when  there  is  no 
time  to  administer  other  remedies.  It  is  generally  perform- 
ed by  making  an  incision  with  a  pen-knife  on  the  left  side 
between  the  short  rib  and  the  haunch  bone,  from  about 
two  to  three  inches  lower  than  the  latter,  a  tube  is  then  in- 
troduced into  the  incision  (such  as  a  goose  quill)  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  all  the  fixed  air  has  escaped,  when 
the  tube  is  taken  out,  and  the  orifice  covered  with  a  piece 
of  plaster.-f* 

*  A  premium  of  fifty  guineas  was  voted  to  Mr.  Eager  for  his  invention 
(by  the  London  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts),  in  tht  year  1796. 

f  Pftunching  is  now  more  generally  performed  with  an  instrument  made 
fSor  the  puipoee,  known  by  the  name  of  *  a  cattle  probe.*  It  may  be  had  at  most 
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Having  now  treated  on  most  of  the  fatal  diseases  which 
attend  neat  cattle,  and  particularly  those  admitting  of  a 
preventive,,  and  which  require  a  minute  description  of 
symptoms  so  as  to  distinguish  instantly  and  correctly  the 
nature  of  them,  in  order  that  administrations  may  be  pro- 
perly and  timeously  applied,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  annex 
the  most  approved  preventives  and  cures*  to  such  disor- 
ders and  accidents  as  require  no  description  to  make  them 
known,  but  are  most  readily  distinguished  at  first  sighty  or 
at  least  upon  the  slightest  examination. 

FOUL  IN  THE  FOOT. 

This  disorder  generally  commences  between  the  hoofs, 
and  proceeds  either  from  want  of  cleanliness,  or  fit>m  a 
9uperabundant  flow  of  humoursf  which  settles  down  into 
the  feet* 

Cbr«.— Wash  clean  with  soap  and  warm  water,  iOid  after 
the  foot  is  well  dried,  put  a  hair  rope  betwixt  the  hoofti 
drawing  it  back  and  forward  until  the  foot  bleeds  freely; 
but  should  it  be  much  swollen  and  likely  to  suppurate,  Bp^ 
ply  a  poultice  until  it  be  sufficiently  ripe  for  opening  with 
a  lancet  or  pen-knife,  afterwaxds  keep  the  orifice  dean^ 
and  anoint  it  with  some  healing  ointment.  This  disease  is 
sometimes  occaisioned  by  long  driving  on  duty  roads,  ao* 
companied  with  a  bruise  in  the  heel  or  some  other  part 
of  the  foot.  All  that  is  necessary  in  this  case  is  to  keep 
the  foot  clean,  and  pare  the  top  of  the  hoof  until  it  bleed 
fireely. 


of  Uie  itimmongeH  shops ;  every  farmer  who  has  cattle  occasionally  hlown 
mif^t  to  hare  one  of  them. 

*  In  prescribing  recipes  to  accomplish  the  above-mentioned  enres,  I  have 
selected  the  most  simple  where  I  was  aware  of  their  being  equally  efficadooa, 
being  more  at  the  command  of  the  public  both  with  regard  to  convenience 
and  expense.  I  have  likewise  in  most  cases  annexed  two  or  more  to  each  die- 
ease,  so  that  if  one  is  not  to  be  had  or  at  hand,  perhaps  another  may. 

f  When  the  disease  proceeds  from  the  above  cause,  a  gentle  dose  of  phytic 
once  a  week  for  two  or  three  times  will  greatly  facilitate  the  cure. 
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WARBLES  OR  WORMS  ON  THE  BACK. 

These  vermin  are  produced  by  a  large  fly,  known  by  the 
name  of  gad-fly,  depositing  eggs  on  the  animaPs  back. 

Preventive. — Wash  the  animal's  back  two  or  three  times 
during  the  warm  months  of  summer,  which  will  not  only 
prevent  the  warbles  from  afterwards  appearing,  but  like- 
wise prevent  cattle  from  being  so  much  annoyed  with  these 
flies,  which  is  so  prejudicial  to  their  improvement  even  while 
on  the  best  pastures. 

CWre.— Take  off  the  scab  which  is  generally  upon  the 
tumour,  and  pour  into  the  small  orifice  (which  will  appear) 
a  few  drops  of  the  spirit  of  turpentine ;  or  the  worm  may 
be  extracted  by  pressing  the  finger  and  thumb  on  each 
side  of  the  tumour ;  the  orifice  may  first  be  enlarged  with  a 
pen-knife^  if  found  necessary. 

LICE. 

As  it  is  almost  invariably  reduced  poor  subjects  that  are 
infested  with  these  vermin,  consequently  good  keep  is  the 
best  preventive. 

ClMre.*--Rub  the  animal  all  over  with  mercurial  ointment, 
keeping  it  dry  during  the  operation :  one  rubbing  will  in 
general  prove  sufficient.  This  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
cures,  but  it  is  attended  with  danger  in  case  the  animal 
should  lick  itself:  this,  however,  may  be  prevented  by 
tying  it  up  in  the  house  during  the  time  of  effecting  a  cure ; 
or  rub  all  the  parts  affected  once  a  week  with  the  ointment 
(See  p.  187.) 

LOOSENESS  OR  SCOURING. 

If  the  animal  so  affected  is  at  grass,  it  must  be  put  into 
a  house  and  fed  with  dry  food,  which  will  in  most  cases 
effect  a  cure ;  but  when  the  disease  seems  obstinate,  first 
ipve  a  gentle  dose  of  physic,  and  when  it  has  done  operat- 
ing, give  a  quart  of  the  grounds  of  port  wine  mixed  with 
three  or  four  ounces  of  finely  pulverised*  chalk  every  other 
day  for  a  week,  or  give  drench,  p.  139. 
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WOUNDS  AND  BRUISES. 

The  treatment  necessary  for  these  accidents  incident  to 
neat  cattle  being  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  already 
described  for  such  among  horses,  I  shall  therefore  refer 
my  reader  to  section  v.  on  horses,  p.  60. 

T  have  now  treated  of  such  diseases  and  accidents  inci- 
dent to  neat  cattle  as  have  hitherto  come  under  my  notice : 
many  of  my  readers,  who  may  very  probably  be  much  bet- . 
ter  veterinarians  than  I  can  have  any  pretensions  to,^ 
may  say  that  I  have  omitted  many  diseases  or  accidents, 
and  have  handled  those  I  have  taken  notice  of  very  im- 
perfectly. As  to  the  former,  I  am  well  aware  of  having  both 
read  and  heard  of  various  diseases  which  I  have  here  over- 
looked, merely  because  I  was  not  acquaiijted  with  them ; 
and  as  to  the  latter  I  am  likewise  aware  of  my  inability  of 
expressing  myself  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  taste  of  a 
refined  reader  or  veterinarian :  but  as  my  object  has  been, 
during  the  time  of  writing  on  this  subject,  carefully  to  avoid 
the  insertion  of  any  thing  which  I  have  not  witnessed  to 
have  been  successfully  reduced  to  practice,  I  trust  that 
the  preventives  and  cures  annexed  to  the  different  diseases 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  when  properly  and  time- 
ously  applied,  will,  in  most  instances,  prove  effectual ;  and 
that  the  symptoms  therein  described  peculiar  to  each  dis- 
ease will  prove  a  great  assistant  in  ^^  putting  the  saddle  on 
the  right  horse." 


SECTION  VII. 

REMARKS  TO  PURCHASERS. 

I  MIGHT  here  swell  out  this  section  and  add  similar 
ones  with  suitable  remarks,  concluding  the  two  subsequent 
chapters,  relative  to  the  purchasing  of  the  different  kinds 
of  stock  spoken  of  in  each ;  but  from  what  has  been  already 

*  It  must  b€  remembered  that  I  am  neither  a  professed  horse  doctor  nor 
*  cow  leech.* 
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Stated  in  the  introductory  and  general  remarks  in  such 
chapters,  with  the  symptoms  of  the  various  diseases  noticed 
therein,  together  with  the  general  remarks  on  breeding, 
chi^.  V.  I  trust  that  the  purchaser  will  not  only  be  pre- 
pared when  he  goes  to  market  to  readily  discriminate  the 
kind  of  stock  he  is  in  want  of,  but  to  select  the  most  suit- 
able of  that  kind  free  from  all  disease.  But  as  every  pos- 
sible means  is  in  general  used  by  cattle-dealers  in  showing 
off  their  stock  to  the  best  advantage,  in  like  manner  ought 
every  grazier  to  be  upon  his  guard  in  order  not  to  be  mis- 
led or  deceived  by  the  art  or  plausibility  of  an  acute  cattle- 
dealer.  The  following  hints  may  therefore  be  of  some  ser- 
vice to  the  young  or  inexperienced  purchaser  in  prevent^ 
ing  him  from  swallowing  all,  or  at  least  the  most  perni- 
cious baits  that  are  too  frequently  laid  for  him.  A  pur- 
chaser going  into  a  market  with  the  above  remarks  strong- 
ly imprinted  in  his  mind,  and  examining  minutely  all  the 
stock  and  learning  the  prices,  &c*  will  soon  (if  he  has  any 
discrimination  at  all)  discover  where  he  ought  to  direct  his 
attention.  But  notwithstanding  that  he  may  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  particular  lot  which  he  has  fixed  upon  being 
healthy,  sound,  and  suitable  for  his  intended  purpose,*!" 
yet  he  may  be  much  deceived  as  to  the  market  price  of 
that  lot  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  exposer,  it  being  com- 
mon by  most  of  dealers  (that  pretend  to  be  up  to  their 
business)  to  show  their  stock  as  much  upon  elevated  ground 
as  possible,  and  when  a  purchaser  is  examining  them,  he 
is  in  general  by  some  means  or  other  kept  upon  the  low 

*  The  above  particulars  are  also  neoessary  when  exposing  stock  for  sale, 
eqiedally  by  those  not  in  the  habit  of  constantly  attending  markets,  as  it  is 
in  general  attended  with  the  best  consequences  to  ask  no  more  for  cattle  than 
a  market  price. 

f  The  most  suiuble  stock,  of  whatever  kind,  can  only  be  composed  of  ani- 
mals  of  an  equal  size  and  age,  reared  or  bred  upon  the  same  farm,  or  a  similar 
soil  and  climate,  but  inferior  to  that  intended  for  them.  The  concomitant  sym- 
pUnoM  of  bad  health,  &c.  are  a  drooping  head  and  ears,  or  a  raised  back,  light 
belly,  a  staring  dry  coat,  a  hard  skin  adhering  close  to  the  flesh.  Such  ex- 
ternal appearances  are  either  the  eflFects  of  a  present  disease,  the  seeds  of  an 
approaching,  or  fragments  of  a  former  one.  If  a  sheep  stock,  see  indications 
of  health,  chapter  iii.  and  end  of  section  ii. 
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side,  by  the  dealer  directing  his  attention  to  some  one  in 
that  quarter,  or  the  servants  being  taught  to  turn  the  cat^ 
tie  always  to  higher  ground,  or  keep  them  moving  round 
in  a  raised  state,  which  not  only  makes  them  appear  larger 
and  more  healthy,  but  prevents  the  purchaser  from  dis- 
cerning the  inequality  of  the  stook,  as  the  worst  or  smallest 
aninuds  are  mostly  kept  in  the  centre.  Having,  however, 
examined  the  stock  as  minutely  as  possible  (in  opposition 
to  the  above  method  of  showing)  by  going  repeatedly  round 
about  and  through  among  them,  cause  the  cattle  to  be 
walked  slowly  past  you  one  by  one,  by  which  means,  all 
inequalities  will  be  more  readily  perceived,  and  the  stock 
appear  in  their  true  colours.  If  a  few  inferior  ones  are  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  lot,  this  may  be  done  by  putting  out 
the  worst  first,  and  so  on  until  the  number  is  completed ; 
but  when  one  half  or  one  third  of  a  lot  is  to  be  rejected, 
it  will  then  be  better  to  take  out  such  as  are  wanted  from 
the  lot,  taking  the  best  first,  until  the  rejected  number  is 
left. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SHEEP. 


SECTION  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Sheep  may  justly  be  considered  animals  of  still  greater 
and  of  more  general  importance  to  the  community  than 
either  of  the  two  valuable  species  of  animals  already  taken 
notice  of— every  individual  from  the  king  to  the  beggar 
being   more  or  less    interested   about   them,  particularly 
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their  external  produce,*  which  affords  covering  to  all 
mankind,  and  employment  and  support  to  so  many  thou« 
sands -of  people.  From  some  species  of  them  being  cal- 
culated to  live  upon  land  where  other  animals  of  general 
use  would  starve,  what  a  large  portion  of  the  globe,  al- 
ready inhabited,  do  they  then  render  of  considerable  value, 
which  would  otherwise  be  almost  entirely  waste.  Seeing, 
therefore,  that  we  have  an  animal  possessing  such  supe- 
rior advantages,  it  ought  consequently  to  become  a  more 
general  exertion  among  men,  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
and  encourage  every  thing  that  might  have  the  least  ten- 
dency to  promote  an  improvement  in  the  management  of 
them.  Sheep  are  most  commonly  denominated  by  the 
long  and  short  wooled  breed ;  yet  the  different  breeds  and 
varieties  of  them  are  equally  numerous  to  those  of  neat 
cattle,  all  of  which  vary  less  or  more  in  quality  and  ap- 
pearance according  to  the  difference  of  soil  and  climate  in 
which  they  are  reared,  and  are  generally  named  after  the 
district  or  county  to  which  each  kind  may  be  most  peculiar. 
But  for  such  of  my  readers  as  may  not  be  able  to  distin- 
guish from  appearance  the  different  kinds,  and  are  not 
aware  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  attached  to  each, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  insert  in  the  following  Synopsis 
most  of  the  original  distinct  breeds,  with  such  characteris- 
tic marks,  and  other  particulars,  as  I  trust  will  not  only 
greatly  assist  them  in  discriminating  one  kind  from  an- 
other, but  enable  them  to  determine  upon  that  stock  best 
calculated  for  the  particular  situation  in  which  they  may 
be  placed. 

*  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  the  small  proportion  of  people 
who  are  Judges  of  sheep  and  dieir  proper  management  when  alive,  to  those 
who  are  judges  of  the  proper  manufacturing  oi  their  covering  and  carcass 
when  dead ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  although  great  improvement  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  BakeweU  and  some  of  his  followers  on  certain  species  of 
this  stock,  yet  such  improvements  have  not  extended  to  some  other  kinds 
equally  valuable,  and  become  sd  general  as  to  keep  pace  with  those  made 
upon  the  manufactory  of  pari  of  the  produce  of  tlicse  animals. 
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Although  the  ilifTereut  kinds  ol'  sheep  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  may  be  denominated  distinct  breeds,  yet  they 
chiefly  consist  of  a  few  original  ones,  with  their  varieties, 
(many  of  whom,  of  less  note,  I  have  not  inserted  in  the 
synopsis,)  such  as  the  Lincolnshire,  and  its  variety,  as 
marked  in  the  table.  Bui  to  nttempt  to  trace  out  a  true 
origin  of  each  would  be  endless  and  uniivniling,  therefore 
let  it  suffice  for  the  present,  to  make  a  few  additional  re- 
marks upon  peculiarities  attached  to  such  different  breeds 
as  ore  most  approved  of,  and  are  likely  to  become  and  con- 
tinue to  he  of  the  most  general  utility.  Those  kinds  which 
have  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  public  most,  both  in 
point  of  improving  them,  and  being,  and  still  continuing  to 
be  tlie  subject  of  dispute,  as  to  which  is  most  profitable, 
are  the  Uishley,  South  Down,  and  Hereford,  Cheviot, 
Heath,  and  Merino,  all  of  which  have  their  most  strenu- 
ous advocates,  and  in  reading  or  hearing  the  plausible 
reasonings  of  each  in  behalf  of  their  favourite  stock,  it 
would  appear  difficult  for  many  to  determine  which  kind  is 
most  profitable ;  but  to  one  at  all  esperienced  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  different  breeds  of  sheep  in  different  situa- 
tions, it  must  appear  ^uite  evident  that  most  of  them  pos- 
sess their  several  advantages,  and  that  the  situation  calcu- 
lated to  rear,  improve,  or  fatten  one  kind,  may  rear,  but 
will  speedily  starve  or  diminish  the  tjuality  of  another. 
In  giving  a  farther  illustration  of  the  different  breeds  of 
sheep  already  noticed,  I  shall  chiefly  confine  my  attention 
to  those  last  mentioned,  and  briefly  notice  such  singulari- 
ties as  may  be  attached  to  some  others  mentioned  in  the 
synopsis. 

DISULEV,    OB    N^W  LEICESTER  UREED. 

In  addition  to  the  above  names,  this  breed  is  likewise 
known  as  the  Bakewelt  breed,  from  the  first  selector  of 
theni  being  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Bakewell  of  Dishley 
in  Leicestershire :  hence  the  name  of  those  sheep  varies 
from  that  of  their  first  owner  to  his  place  of  abode,  and 
the  county  in  which  it  was  situated.  This  breed  of  sheep 
being  now  so  generally  known,  it  might  be  thought  super-  i 

fluoiis  for  me  to  enlarge  in  giving  n   further  description  of  J 
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them,  for  those  who  do  not  know  them  from  experience, 
most  probably  may  from  revising  the  different  authors 
on  live  stock,*  where  they  are  highly  approved  of  by  most, 
although  utterly  condemned  by  others.  Having  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  management  of  this  stock  upon 
a  very  extensive  scale,  both  in  the  superintendence  of  large 
stocks  kept  by  my  father,  and  afterwards  on  my  own  ac- 
count, I  can  with  more  confidence  state  particulars  relating 
to  them. 

Being  a  variety  of  the  Lincolnshire  breed,  they  may 
be  said  still  to  retain  a  resemblance  of  their  parent  race, 
in  respect  to  the  quality  of  mutton  and  wool,f  but  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  them  and  all  the  other  long 
wooled  breeds,  from  their  large  lively  eyes,  fine  heads, 
transparent  ears,  and  straight  compact  carcass,  supported 
by  small  clean  bones.  The  object  of  the  first  spirited 
breeders  of  this  stock  in  Leicestershire,  was  to  produce  an 
animal  giving  the  least  offal  and  most  mutton  in  the  short- 
est period,  from  a  given  portion  of  food.  In  these  particu- 
lars, I  have  invariably  found  and  observed  the  Dishley 
breed  to  excel  all  others,  in  situations  to  which  they  were 
peculiarly  adapted ;  and,  &s  Mr.  CuUey  very  justly  observes, 
^*  this  point  being  gained,  a  new  field  opens  to  the  expe- 
rimental rural  philosopher,  to  cover  these  good  carcasses 
with  the  most  valuable  fleeces."  It  is  here  where  I  conceive 
the  principal  defect  of  this  breed  is  centred ;  and  should 
an  argument  be  at  all  commenced  in  favour  of  some  of  the 
other  long  wooled  breeds,  it  can  only  be  supported  by 
adverting  to  the  superiority  of  the  weight  of  the  fleece ;  for 
I  am  persuaded  that  all  unprejudiced  breeders  of  the 
Dishley  breed  will  agree  with  me  in  stating,  that  the 
nearer  that  this  breed  arrives  at  perfection,  in  point  of 

*  In  Mr.  CuUey*s  Treatise  on  Live  Stock,  I  conoeivo  a  very  just  sCate- 
ment  to  be  g^ven  of  them,  as  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  has  en- 
abled me  to  discover ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  authors,  as  well  as 
other  people,  have  their  hobbies,  (which  are  sometimes  out-ridden)  and  the 
above-mentioned  sheep  being  Mr.  Culley's,  a  little  allowance  must  therefore 
be  given,  should  he  have  overstrained  the  mark  in  some  particulars. 

-f*  Although  the  quality  of  each  may  be  somewhat  superior,  yet  it  is  not 
so  perceivable  to  the  generality  of  purchasers  as  to  have  made  any  variation  in 
the  prices  per  lb. 

1 
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what  is  called  true  slinpes,  iiiilicnting  quick  t'eeiliii^,  as 
above,  the  greater  will  be  the  deficiency  of  wool,  particularly 
on  their  backs  and  bellies,  which  are  not  unfrequenlly  on 
the  aged  ewes  almost  bare.  But  I  must  agree  with  the 
above  breeders  alluded  to,  who  I  know  will  be  ready  to 
say,  that  such  deficiency  is  more  than  doubly  overbalanced 
by  their  propensity  to  get  quickly  fat,  and  that  at  an  early 
age ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I  have  frequently  had  two  years 
old  wethers,  and  ewes  after  suckling  their  lambs,  killed 
the  following  autumn  and  winter,  weighing  upwards  of 
20  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  cutting  from  three  to  three  and 
a  half  inches  of  solid  fat  upon  the  rib,  *  and  from  two  to 
three  inches  all  along  the  back  from  head  to  tail.  Such 
instances  as  already  quoted  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  breed  of  sheep ;  but  the  greatest  superiority  of 
this  breed  consists  in  being  always  in  readiness  for  a 
market,  and  getting  fat  f  upon  land  I  that  would  mei'ely 
keep  in  the  life  of  some  of  the  larger  breeds,  and  do  little 
more  than  support  even  some  of  the  smaller  ones.i^  In 
short,  1  consider  this  breed  (after  minutely  weighing  every 
circumstance  both  for  and  against  it)  to  be   infinitely  su- 


*  gucb  muiion  ■■  ihe  aliovc  meiitiiiDcd  is,  liuwcvcr.  nut  cbIcuUihI  Io  pnu« 
the  uIiIe  or  on  epicure,  or  thoH  wilti  delicate  s['t>etit«',  liijt  is  exceedingly 
profllnblD  to  the  poor  or  labouring  cliuaea  of  peoplii,  wlio  Reiierall;r  make  lue 
of  ihe  fallnt  itutB  in  alewiu;  potsloea,  trying  AAi,  and  nuny  other  <iinil>r 
pnrpoin;  It  ii  hoirc*er  moat  readily  devoured  by  ■omo  true  Engliibmen 
{or  in  muiufaclurin);  coimiiev)  in  the  iisiial  mode  iif  prfjaratiun,  rli.  ruwt 
Bod  boil. 

f  Such  is  the  propeniiny  of  the  above  breed  to  liecome  and  remain  Tsl,  that 
it  it  frequently  npc«i»ary  for  ewe»,  even  after  nickling  two  lambt,  m  be  put 
npnn  poor  psalure*  In  order  to  reduce  tliem,  Iwfore  coupling  ICon  with  tlie 
rmm  :  ihis  !■  alio  ucceiMry  prior  to  thr  lambiog  leaeon. 

t  The  landi  aliove  alluded  to  are  nich  h>  do  not  produce  lumiriant  lier- 
bage.  nor  of  a  line  ijuality,  but  are  well  sheltered  and  in  a  good  rtimate  i 
for  1  have  frequently  iihuerved,  when  the  Dinhiey  lireed  and  tome  of  the 
brger  kinds  were  graiing  together  upon  such  land  ai  was  fully  conipelent  for 
feeding  the  latter,  that  the  difference  "■«  iriflinR,  and,  if  candidly  cUculateil, 
irotild  nim  out  In  favour  of  the  larger  hreedn. 

I  The  above  aaiertion  may  Ih-  more  particuUtriy  applied  to  the  imnller 
breed)  {■>«*  m  the  Cheviot  and  black-faced.  Ac.)  when  in  confined  nitua- 
tlon*  or  tniBll  inclo^urn,  whtwe  disposition  lo  nimble  prevent*  ibein  ffnni 
tettling  to  feed, 
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perior  to  all  others,  in  point  of  profit,  for  grazing  in  me- 
dium or  inferior  pastures,  situated  in  a  good  climate ;  but, 
like  all  others  of  the  same  indolent  nature,  they  require  a 
supply  of  succulent  food  during  a  stormy  winter.  Such  su* 
periority  is  however  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  reflect- 
ing, upon  the  unwearied  attention  and  enormous  expense 
bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  this  particular  breed,  by 
Messrs.  Bakewell  and  CuUey  and  their  spirited  followers ; 
but  supposing  the  same  trouble  to  be  bestowed  upon  some 
other  breeds  at  a  much  easier  expense,  might  they  not 
prove  equally  superior  to  their  original  race?  Reason  dic- 
tates, and  faint  attempts  prove  that  they  would.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  hoped  and  expected,  as  prejudices  get 
more  and  more  extirpated,  that  improvements  will  more 
and  more  increase;  and  that  the  period  is  on  the  wing, 
when  the  fame  of  some  short  wool  breeder  will  sound  as 
much  in  the  public  ear  as  Bakewell^s  has  done  for  the  im- 
piovement  of  the  long  wool  sheep.  The  Dishley  breed 
have  generally  two  lambs  at  a  birth ;  but  one  third  of  a 
large  stock  having  twins  may  be  considered  as  an  average 
of  their  produce. 

TEES-WATER. 

This  breed  is  the  only  other  long-wooled  one  that  de- 
mands our  further  notice,  and  is  among  the  heaviest  of 
the  species,*  likewise  more  compact,  better  shaped,  and 
finer  of  the  bone  and  quality  of  mutton,  than  any  other 
equal  to  them  in  weight.  These  sheep  are  next  in  repute 
to  the  Dishleys,  and  answer  well  to  cross  them  with,  f 
but  like  all  other  animals  of  a  large  mould,  require  good 
land,  well  sheltered,  and  a  little  nursing  in  winter  with 
succulent  food.  They  are  very  prolific,  having  most- 
ly  two  and   sometimes  three  lambs   at  once;   even  in- 

*  Mr.  CuUey  (in  his  Treatise  on  Lire  Stock,  p.  122)  quotes  an  instance  of 
a  Tees-water  wether  weighing  17  st.  11  lbs.  at  14  lbs.  to  the  stone. 

f  At  one  period  finding  my  Lieicester  stock  getting  too  fine,  losing  weight 
both  of  mutton  and  wool,  I  purchased  a  Tees-water  ram,  which,  coupling 
with  his  own  oflTspring,  once  put  me  in  possession  (in  a  few  years  thereafter) 
of  a  stock  which  fed  equally  quick  to  my  old  one,  and  yielded  from  a  third  to 
a  fourth  more  of  both  mutton  and  wool,  which  brought  an  equal  price  per 

;  and  I  kept  the  same  number  upon  an  acre  as  formerly. 
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■Isnces  have  occurred  of  four  or  five  being  proiluced  at 
one  birth.* 


SOUTH  DOWN  BREED. 

These  sheep  derive  their  name  from  being  principally 
reared  upon  the  dry  chalky  downs  in  Sussex:  they  seem 
to  possess  tlie  advantage  of  fine  wool,  and  fattening  at  an 
early  age,  being  frequently  fed  off  at  18  months;  and 
upon  hght  dry  land  in  a  good  cUmate,  they  are  found  to 
answer  well.  One  third  of  the  ewes  (in  a  stock  well  kept) 
will,  in  general,  produce  twin  lambs;  although  the  mutton 
and  wool  are  of  a  superior  quality,  they  are  produced  from 
a  very  unshapely  carcass  ;  but  such  qualities,  together 
with  their  hardy,  vigorous  constitution,  will  still  render 
them  a  stock  worthy  of  general  notice,  and  an  object  of 
improvement,!  for  dry  poor  pastures  in  a  good  climate. 
They  have  been  great  rivals  to  the  Dishleys,  and  are  even 
more  approved  of  by  many.^ 

HEREFORDS,    OR  RYELANDS. 

This  breed  derives  the  former  of  tliese  names  from  being 
peculiar  to  Herefordshire;  and  the  latter  from  being  kept 
principally  upon  a  tract  of  very  poor  land,  though  more 
capable  of  producing  rye  than  any  other  kind  of  grain. 
These  sheep  are  remarkable  for  very  fine  wool,  so  much  so 
as  to  rival  that  imported  from  Spain;  they  are  likewise 
noted  for  being  patient  of  hunger,  and  subsisting  on  less 
food  than  most  other  breeds ;  yet  they  are  so  tender  in 


■  Mr.  Eilward  Eddisnn's  ewe.  whrn  two  yp&rs  old,  brought  him  fuur 
limbs,  ftud  Ibo  tliird  year  five,  tbc  Tourth  two,  the  ATth  tivo,  Ihe  aiith  Iwa, 
uid  the  leveiiili  two  Umbi.  N.  B. — The  lint  nine  lambii  wera  lambed  with- 
in eleven  moiichs.  (See  CuUey  on  Lire  Stock,  p.   123.) 

+  The  above  lireed  of  ibcep  havo  been  much  improved  by  Mr.  £lman 
el  alynd,  Suuei.  Lord  SomervlUe  lud  Mr.  ToUett  uf  StaObnlihire  have 
likewlK  made  an  improvement  by  &  croat  with  the  Merino  (or  Spanith] 
breed  atiout  lixteen  years  ago,  when  ewes  of  this  breed  were  sold  at  Hoik. 
ham  theep-show  at  from  five  to  eight  giiincu  each,  and  lupi  hired  at  from  thir- 
ty to  forty  guineaa  the  leaion. 

1  Mr.  Coke  of  Hnlkham,  Norfolk,  after  a  trial  of  Ihineen  yean,  (jave  a 
rictidcd  prcferenre  lo  the  South  Uowns,  by  Kivinfr  iip  his  I  eirr>ier«  alio. 
(celher.  nhhrniRh  in  m.iny  respecis  grrsl  fmnuriii-i. 
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their  constitution  as  to  require  shelter  in  winter,  conse- 
quently they  are  found  more  profitable  than  any  other 
kind  upon  bare  pastures  in  a  good  climate.  The  above 
qualities,  and  their  compact  carcasses,  render  them  very 
desirable  for  coupling  with  some  other  kinds,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  profitable  stock  for  some  situations.* 

CHEVIOT  BREED. 

This  breed  has  acquired  the  name  from  originally  occu- 
pying the  Cheviot  hills,  (a  mountainous  tract  forming  part 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  England,)  but  has  of  late 
been  introduced  into  various  parts,  even  the  most  northern 
of  Scotland,  where  they  have  rivalled  the  black-faced,  or 
heath  breed ;  and  in  some  situations  have  gained  ground 
upon  them,  while  they  have  lost  it  in  others.f  The  pure 
breed  have  white  faces  and  legs,  clean  small  bones,  lively 
and  prominent  eyes,  long  bodies,  light  in  the  fore  quar- 
ters, thin  pelts,  covered  partly  with  fine  and  partly  with 
coarse  wool,  each  being  distinctively  separated  previous  to 
its  being  manufactured.  Although  I  have  stated  in  the 
preceding  table  that  this  breed  of  sheep  is  not  ready 
for  killing  until  four  and  a  half  years  old,  and  the  average 
weight  of  wedders  at  that  age  is  16  lbs.  per  quarter ;  yet 
they  are  susceptible  of  being  fed  at  a  much  earlier  age, 
and  brought  to  a  greater  weight;  which  has  been  repeated- 
ly and  satisfactorily  ascertained.  I  shall  here  refer  my 
reader  to  an  experiment  made  in  1803  and  1804,  by  a 
committee  of  the  Cheviot  society,  who  selected  a  few 
Iambs,  part  of  which  was  killed  when  little  more  than  one 


*  About  thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  Parry  of  Bath  oommenoed  crosiing  Rye- 
huDMl  ewes  with  Merino  rams  from  his  Uite  Majesty's  floek,  as  also  from  that 
of  Lord  Somerville,  and  this  cross  was  likewise  followed  up  by  his  Lord* 
ship  and  many  others  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  wool  produced 
by  this  cross,  both  of  the  above  gentlemen  repeatedly  were  honoured  with  the 
premiums  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society. 

'  ^  The  situations  in  which  the  Cheviots  hare  excelled  the  black-faced  breed 
are  partially,  if  not  wholly,  covered  with  green  herbage :  however  opinions 
still  seem  to  vary  as  to  this  point ;  but  as  far  as  my  experience  and  discern- 
ment has  allowed  me  to  judge,  I  would  still  give  a  preference  to  the  black. 
fiMed  breed,  where  heath  is  the  most  predonunant  covering,  and  the  winter- 
'  severe  and  exposed. 


i 
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year  ftiida  htilf  old,  which  weighed  from  20  lbs.to91ilbs.per 
ijimrter,  nnd  tallowed  from  IS  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  each;  and  the 
remninder  were  killed  when  about  two  and  1-tih  years  old, 
which  weij^hed  from  25  lbs,  to  28  lbs.  per  quarter;  one  of 
them  yielded  18  lbs.  of  tallow.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  at  improving  this  breed  by  coupling  the  ewes 
with  other  rams,  viz.  the  Leicester  and  others  ;•  but  in 
order  to  retain  the  quality  of  the  wool,  mutton,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Cheviots,  (which  no  other  kind  equally 
possesses  that  is  calculated  for  mounlainous  situations,) 
1  should  apprehend  that  ihe  greatest  improvement  still  re- 
mains to  be  made  by  breeding  from  the  best  of  their  own 
kind,f  particularly  if  they  are  intended  to  continue  rivals 
for  the  mountainous  districts  ;  on  the  propriety  of  which  1 
shall  venture  an  opinion  in  the  chapter  on  the  management 
of  grazing  farms. 

SHETLAND    BREED. 

These  sheep  derive  their  names  from  the  Shetland 
IslHndB,wlierelhey  are  chiefly  reared.  Theyare  a  hardy  race, 
but  too  wild  to  be  grazed  in  confined  situations.  'I'here  are 
two  varieties  of  this  breed,  llieone  having  fine  cotton  fleeces, 
short  and  open,  while  the  others  have  coarse  wool  above 
nnd  fine  below,  likewiie  supplied  with  long  hairs,  termed 
Jbrx  mu\  scuJiln  {in  Shetland,)  which  protects  the  animals 
from  the  intense  cold  of  winter.  The  former  of  these  spe- 
cies is  not  so  hardy  as  the  latter,  and  seems  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  dun-faced  breed,  the  original  of  the  Highlands, 
which  are  now  too  insignificant  for  farther  illustration,  al- 
though few  or  none  excel  them  in  quality  of  mutton, 

*  I  have  Frequently  bouftht  dmigbt  evn  nf  the  Checiul  breed  in  the  Inlter 

end  of  autunui,  put  them  to  Dirhle;  rami,  and  mid  them  and  their  pn>. 
duoe  to  the  butcher  next  Biimmer  lo  great  advantafte.  Prom  the  Umhs  hnr. 
fng  the  propenuty  of  their  ^itber'ii  prngeny,  and  their  molhen  U'inf  ^tie< 
rally  luperlor  milkcra,  Ibey  are  >oon  ready  fnr  ■  market.  'I'big  'yatem  ii 
mttcb  admired  and  atUl  eon  tinned  in  sitnatriii^H  where  it  would  not  be 
rligihifl  to  keep  a  re^ilsr  Mock  of  iheep, 

t  In  lelecling  the  hen  a  preference  ongbl  M  be  given  to  those  triib  Ibr 
heariett  fore.()uarten,  although  a  little  defective  in  other  pninta.  ■>  it  ii  in 
thin  particular  that  the  Cbenot  aheep  are  )ttll  mo«t  deRrient. 
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DORSETSHIRE  BREED. 

This  breed  has  mostly  small  horns,  a  long  thin  carcass 
covered  with  fine  short  wool,  and  supported  by  long  small 
legs.     The  ewes  are  singularly  prolific,  bring  lambs  twice 
and  at  any  time  in  the  year,  which  has  rendered  them  d 
useful  stock  for  supplying  the  luxurious  tables  at  unseason- 
able periods.*     This  singular  prolificness  is  accounted  for 
by  the  ewes  conceiving  again  the  first  week  after  lambing, 
(if  put  to  the  ram)  which,  in  former  days,  was  ascribed 
more  to  the  mode  of  treatment  than  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal, as  it  was  then  supposed  that  this  breed  would  only 
produce  early  lambs  in  Dorsetshire  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, owing  either  to  a  custom  in  that  country  of  driving 
the  ewes  about  until  they  become  quite  heated,  and  then 
turning  them  to  the  ram,  or  from  some  particular  herbage 
produced  from  the  Dorsetshire  downs.  However,  since  this 
breed  of  sheep^has  found  its  way  into  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  no  artificial  means  is  used,  nor  the  her- 
bage of  the  Dorsetshire  downs  can  have  effect,  it  would 
appear  that  such   early  and  frequent  lambing  is  produced 
more  from  the  nature  of  the  sheep  than  from  any  other 
cause  whatever. 

HEATH,  SHORT,  OR  FOREST  BREED. 

Such  are  the  variety  of  names  given  to  the  same  breed 
from  their  being  calculated  to  thrive  on  heathy  grounds  and 
forests,  and  from  the  compactness  and  shortness  of  their  car- 
cass. They  are  more  commonly  known  (particularly  in  Scot- 
land) as  the  black-faced  breed.  They  are  a  hardy,  active 
race,  covered  with  long,  coarse,  open,  shaggy  wool ;  they 
have  a  fierce,  wild-looking  eye,  and  are  much  inclined  to  ram- 
ble. From  their  particularly  hardy  constitution,  and  activity, 
they  are  better  calculated  for  exposed  (and  inaccessible)  high 
situations,  than  any  other  breed,  particularly  if  heath  or 
heather  be  the  predominant  covering.     This  hardy  race 

*  Various  markets  in  England,  and  likewiM  the  Edinburgh  market,  hare 
for  many  years  past  been  nupplied  with  Christmas  house-lamb  from  the  Dor. 
>blre  breed  of  sheep. 
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were  formerly  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  north-west  of 
Yorkshire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  but  are  now 
9pread  oyer  most  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  Scotland, 
having  now  nearly  extirpated  the  dun-faced  original  high- 
lander  altogether.  Although  this  breed  produces  the 
coarsest  wool,  yet  it  excels  all  others,  the  old  dun-faced 
excepted,  in  supplying  our  tables  with  the  finest  quality  of 
mutton,  reared  from  land  incapable  of  being  turned  to  any 
0her  account,  not  being  susceptible  of  supporting  any 
other  living  creature  of  the  least  value,  the  goat  and  moor- 
fowl  excepted. 

MERINO,  OB  SPANISH  BREED. 

Although  this  breed  of  sheep  is  principally  homed,  yet 
the  ewes  are  sometimes  without  them.   They  are  very  de- 
fective in  shape,  having  a  piece  of  loose  skin  hanging  down 
from  their  throats,  accoippanied  with  a  hollow  in  the  neck, 
which,  to  the  eye  of  an  admirer  of  symmetry,  is  very  offen- 
sive, although  much  admired  in  Spain,  where  it  is  said  to 
denote  a  heavy  fleece  of  a  superior  quality.     The  wool  of 
this  breed  is  particularly  fine,  and  the  best  fleeces  have  a 
(dark  brown  tinge  upon  them,  occasioned  by  the  dust  ad- 
hering to  the  greasy  particles  of  its  pile*     The  Merino 
sheep  are  natives  of  Spain,  and  were  first  introduced  into 
England  in  the  year  1787 ;  and  in   1792  measures  were 
taken,  both  by  his  late  Majesty  and  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Somerville  and  others,  to  improve  the  native  breeds 
of  sheep  by  crossing  with  Spanish  rams,*  many  of  which 
experiments  succeeded  in  improving  the  wool,  while  they 
were  accompanied  by  such  defects  both  in  shape  and  consti- 
tution, as  to  check  their  general  prosecution. 

From  the  preceding  description  of  the  various  breeds  of 
sheep  noticed,  it  will  appear  that  each  kind  varies  material- 
ly in  point  of  symmetry.  This,  however,  proceeds  more 
from  some  of  them  being  highly  improved  (while  others 
remain  in  their  original  form)  than  from  one  species  being 
more  perfect  in  its  nature  than  another ;  for  in  attempting 

*  The  mott  suooessful  cross  was  that  (already  noticed)  made  by  Dr, 
Parry  of  Bath,  between  the  Spanish  ram  and  the  true  Ryehmd  or  Hereford 
owe. 
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to  arrive  at  perfection,  in  any  breed  of  sheep,  the  nearer 
that  they  can  be  brought  to  the  following  description  the 
better. 

RKQUISITE  SHAPES  OF  A  BAM  OB  EWE. 

The  head  should  be  rather  long  and  fine,  but  small;  eyes 
lively,  prominent,  and  bold ;  ears  of  a  medium  length,  thin, 
sharp  at  the  extremities,  and  placed  near  each  other ;  crown 
qfthe  head  narrow  and  fine ;  and  the  whole  head  should  be 
free  of  long  hairy  wool,  being  finely  covered  with  soft  short 
hair ;  the  nech  should  be  fine  where  it  joins  the  head,  (hav- 
ing no  loose  skin  hanging  down)  but  increasing  gradually 
until  it  join  the  breast  and  shoulders,  where  it  should  be 
thick  and  full ;  shoulders  broad  and  full,  joining  gracefully 
to  the  neck  forward,  and  chine  backward,  so  as  to  leave  no 
hollow  in  either  place;  Areflw^ broad,  and  projecting  well 
forward;  the  bach  and  loins  broad,  flat,  and  straight,  from 
which  the  ribs  should  rise  in  a  circular  manner,  forming  a 
deep  carcass,  with  a  straight  belly s  chesi  or  yiftk  full  and 
deep,  as  likewise  the  twisty  or  junction  of  the  inside  of  the 
thighs ;  the  arms  and  thiyhs  well  covered  with  mutton  quite 
down  to  the  knees  and  houghs ;  the  guards  long  and  full. 
This  description  of  the  carcass  should  be  covered  with  a 
thin  pelt^  closely  set  with  fine  soft  toooly  and  supported  by 
small  upright  legs^  being  covered  with  short  soft  hair,  and 
free  from  superfluous  skin.  In  short,  the  whole  carcass 
should  form  a  compact^like  appearance,  having  all  such 
parts  as  are  termed  ofial  as  fine  and  small  as  the  size  of  the 
animal  will  proportionably  admit,  and  all  the  useful  parts 
well  covered  with  mutton,  beset  regularly  with  fine  wool  of 
a  close  texture.* 

In  the  selecting  of  a  ram  corresponding  as  above,  al- 
though it  is  desirable  to  have  him  fine  in  all  points,  (which 

*  The  kind  of  wool  above  alluded  to,  is  that  which  forms  a  solid  body  firm 
cnongh  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating  to  the  skin,  but  easily  divided 
into  *  salving  rows.*  The  matted  fleece,  (such  as  can  scarcely  be  torn  asunder) 
and  the  open  hairy  one  which  will  not  hang  together,  ought  both  carefully  to 
be  avoided  in  the  choice  of  sheep ;  for  although  the  latter  generally  covers  a 
good  thriving  carcass,  yet  the  defect  in  the  quality  of  the  wool  is  too  great  to 
be  overlooked,  particularly  in  a  breeding  stock. 
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miglit  give  liiiu  an  effeminate  appearance,)  jet  it  is  requii^ite 
thai  he  should  have  as  robust  and  masculine  an  appearance 
Bs  possible,  without  the  least  approach  to  coarseness. 


SECTION  II. 

GENERAL  REMAKKB 

Ow  the  soil  and  climate  best  adapted  Jbr  each  Breed,  and  the 

Markets  for  which  they  are  best  cakulated,    with  additional 

hitUsJbr  selectiny  a  proper  Stock. 

When  referring  to  the  introductory  view  already  given, 
and  particulaly  the  table  of  Synopsis,  I  trust  it  will  not  only 
greatly  assist  the  inexperienced  grazier  in  the  quick  dis- 
cernment of  one  breed  of  sheep  from  another,  {in  order  to 
check  imposition  when  he  is  gohig  to  purchase,)  but  like- 
wise in  selecting  the  most  suitable  stock  for  the  climate  and 
herbage  which  his  particular  situation  may  possess,  always 
keeping  in  view  that  when  two  or  more  kinds  answer  the 
same  situation,  to  give  preference  to  that  kind  which  pro- 
duces the  quality  of  mutton  and  wool  most  saleable  ui  the 
intended  market.  And  should  it  be  found  expedient  to  ef- 
fect a  change  of  stock,  from  that  which  is  the  most  sale- 
able, not  the  most  profitable,  if  an  equal  demand  could  be 
obtained ;  let  such  be  tried  by  degrees,  as  it  is  too  specula- 
tive for  one  individual  to  attempt  all  at  once  to  remove  a 
prejudice  of  an  old  standing,  or  a  whim  of  fashion  in  the 
height  of  its  glory. 

Although  the  different  species  already  noticed  are  numer- 
ous, and  vary  as  much  in  some  particulars  as  the  herbage 
and  situation  to  which  each  kind  is  best  adapted,  yet  they 
are  in  a  general  point  of  view  distinguished  by  the  long  and 
short  wooled,  and  horned  or  polled  breed ;  but  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  each  require  different  pastures  in  the  same 
climate,  (particularly  a  breeding  stock,*)  as  may  be  observ- 

*  Thr  rii-h  pasture  rcquiaile  fur  tbe  Lincoln,  Tees-water,  aod  oilier  Urge 
bre«dt,  woiild  laakr  iho  Leicenter  hreed  tno  fm  for  breeding,  srhjle  ihp  inferior 
puture  niiublc  for  ibem  nuuld  not  keep  Ihe  othen  Tat  enough  for  Ihat  piir> 
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ed  by  the  synopsis,  where  I  have  endeavoured,  as  near,  as 
possible,  to  place  each  kind  upon  such  soil  as  they  will  pay 
best  when  taking  the  value  of  the  land  into  account :  for 
although  some  of  the  breeds  which  are  allotted  for  the  in- 
ferior pastures  might  still  do  better  upon  some  of  the  supe- 
rior ones,  yet  other  breeds  will  pay  better,  consequently 
ought  to  have  the  preference.  When  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  soil  and  climate,  market,  and  manufactories, 
most  suitable  for  each  kind  and  their  variety,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  largest  long-wooled  breeds,  such  as  the 
Lincoln,  Tees-water,  &c.  are  best  adapted  for  rich  inclosed 
lands  in  a  good  climate,  their  mutton  for  markets  in  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  wool  for  the  finest  worsted  manu- 
factories; the  smaller  long-wooled  breeds,  such  as  the 
Leicester,  &c.  for  the  medium  or  inferior  pastures  in  a 
good  climate,  their  mutton  for  markets  in  manufacturing 
^tricts,  and  wool  for  the  coarsest  sorts  of  worsted  and 
other  manufactories.  The  middle-wooled  breeds,  such  as 
Southdown,  Cheviot,  &c.  are  most  suitable  for  superior 
hilly  pastures,  or  inferior  inclosures  in  a  medium  or  in- 
ferior climate ;  and  their  wool  for  manufacturing  into  cloth 
of  a  medium  quality ;  n^itton  suitable  for  any  market.  The 
finest  wooled  breeds,  such  as  the  Merino,  Ryeland,  &c. 
for  the  inferior  inclosed  pasture  in  a  good  climate,  wool 
manufactured  into  the  finest  cloth,  and  mutton  saleable  in 
every  market.  The  short  coarse-wooled  breeds,  such  as 
.the  heath  or  forest  breed,  and  its  variety,  are  best  calculat- 
ed for  wet,  exposed,  hilly  districts  covered  with  heath  alone 
or  something  similar,  their  wool  for  the  coarsest  sort  of 
worsted  manufactories,  and  the  superior  quality  of  their 
mutton  makes  it  in  great  request  in  every  market;  but 
more  so  when  surrounded  with  epicures  than  with  coal- 
heavers.  The  time  most  approved  of  for  selecting  a  sheep 
stock  is  a  little  before  shearing,  when  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  wool  may  be  fully  ascertained.  But  when 
circumstances  will  admit,  a  preference  should  be  given  to 
first  examining  in  the  above  state,  and  immediately  after 
being  stripped  of  their  covering,  before  making  a  purchase, 
for  a  good  coat  sometimes  covers  other  gi*eat  defects.  It 
would  be  further  advisable  to  examine  several  flocks  in 
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this  manner,  making  remarks  thereon,  and  after  comparing 
notes,  give  a  preference  to  the  stock  nearest  perfection, 
with  wool  and  shapes  combined.      The  customary  age  for 
selecting  a  breeding  stock,  is   either  when   hogs  or  old 
draught  ewes,  these  being  the  periods  when  the  greatest 
choice  can  be  had,  and  procured  at  the  easiest  expense ; 
but  I  would  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  latter,  for  if 
the  ewes  are  not  too  old,  their  offspring  will  be  superior 
for  at  least  the  first  year.     It  ought,  however,  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  draught  ewes  purchased  are  not  too  old,  and 
that  the  lot  consists  of  different  ages,  so  that  they  may 
again  stand  draughting,  as  their  offspring  may  become 
ready  to  supply  their  place;  consequently  the  oldest  of 
them  should  have  lambs  two  seasons  before  they  are  sold. 
As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  begin  with  a  healthy 
stock,  the  indications  of  such  are,  lively  dry  eyes,  red  gums, 
white  firm  teeth,  sweet  breath,  cold  feet,  clear,  oily,  red 
skin,  wool  firm,  perspiration  regular,  and  excrement  of  d 
natural  smell  and  firmness :  ceasing  to  chew  the  cud  is  a 
sure  symptom  of  some  approaching  disease. 


SECTION  III. 


MANAGEMENT. 


From  the  activity  and  constitution  of  sheep  in  general, 
this  department  may  almost  be  said  to  be  completed  when 
a  pure  healthy  breed  of  any  kind  is  selected  and  placed  at 
their  proper  fabmes;  but  there  are  many  other  particulars 
indispensably .  requisite  to  complete  the  full  and  proper 
management  of  this  stock,  which,  if  neglected,  may  erro- 
neously make  the  grazier  apprehend  that  he  has  made  an 
improper  selection  for  his  particular  situation,  or  that  such 
a  selection  will  be  very  far  deficient  in  reimbursing  him 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
them.  It  is  in  the  neglect  of  such  particulars  that  so  many 
of  our  gentlemen  graziers  are  so  much  disappointed  in 

N 
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their  views,*  and  so  maoy  valuable  kinds  of  stock  are 
^  cried  down"  for  not  being  answerable  to  a  certain  soil 
or  dimate,  which  perhaps  is  the  only  one  for  which  they 
were  destined  by  nature.      Although  the  annual  returns 
from  this  stock,  like  all  others,  will  vary  very  materially 
according  to  management,  yet  this  process  among  sheep  is 
trifling  and  easy  when  compared  with  that  necessary  for 
most  other  kinds  of  stock,  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  destined,  and  modes  of  feeding,  not  being  so  numerous; 
the  hardiness  and  superior  activity   which  commence  at 
their  birth,  and  continue  throughout  the  different  stages 
of  life,  make  them  much  less  dependent  on  the  assistance 
of  man  than  any  other  species  of  animal  of  equal  utili^. 
But  seeing  that  no  kind  of  domesticated  stock  answers  to 
be  left  entirely  to  themselves,  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
point  out  the  necessary  attention  which  ought  to  be  bestow* 
ed  upon  this  species  of  stock,  for  its  ease  and  cheapness 
do  not  render  it  less  requisite  and  profitable.      The  main 
agement  of  a  sheep  stock  necessary  to  be  discussed  in  this 
chapter,  may  be  comprised  in  die  following  heads,  vis» 
breeding,  rearing,  smearing  or  salving,  and  shearing;  with 
the  symptoms,  causes,  preventives,  and  cures  for  the  most 
prevailing  diseases :    on  the  discussion  of  which,  I  shall 
pursue  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  already  done  in  the 
management  of  neat  cattle,  which  will  be  found  to  vary  very 
little  in  some  respects,  although  materially  in  others. 

BREEBING. 

From  a  due  attention  having  been  paid  to  all  the  par- 
ticulars mentioned  in  the  introductory  view  and  general 
remarks,  I  trust  that  the  breeder  is  now  enabled  to  select 


•  fiiimlar  diasppcintmenti  would  «tt«nd  Hks  agrioulturitt  &vesk  wwn  hm  im 
possession  of  the  best  of  soil  in  a  superior  «*-h'iff^ft4^|  «nd  be  at  the  tnmUe  and 
expense  of  selecting  the  purest  and  best  of  seed,  and  putting  the  land  into  the 
highest  state  of  culture  for  its  reception ;  for  were  he  then  to  continue  for  * 
namber  of  yean  merely  applying  the  same  seed  to  the  soil,  without  any  lur* 
ther  attention  to  system  or  management,  would  not  the  hiturianee  of  the  OMf 
and  quality  of  the  seed  annually  dc^nerate  ? 

For  a  further  explanation  of  the  cause  of  such  a  disappointment  as  above, 
tee  Maaagementof  Neat  Cattle,  p.  101. 


; 
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moles  and  females  of  proper  shapes,  and  such  as  are  best 
calculated  for  his  particular  situation ;  after  which,  he  must 
put  them  together  at  a  proper  season,*  and  in  good  condi- 
don  for  propagation,f  so  that  the  offspring  may  arrive  at 
the  commencement  of  the  grass :  but,  before  doing  so,  the 
rams  ought  to  be  carefully  examined,:^  to  ^'^^  'f  they  are 
clean  in  the  skin,  and  free  from  all  disease  whatever.  The 
rams  having  been  among  the  ewes  for  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  ought  then  to  be  separated  from  them,  after 
which  the  ewes  should  be  treated  with  tenderness,  and  pas- 
tured upon  dry  healthy  ground,  being  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible.  A  certaui  portion  of  healthy  grass  should  be 
preserved  for  the  yeaning  season,  upon  which  the  ewes  may 
be  turned  a  few  weeks  prior  to  that  period,  particularly 
if  they  are  in  bad  condition ;  but  in  situations  where  turnips 
can  be  raised,  a  few  of  those  roots  should  always  be  reserv* 
ed  until  the  spring,  and  given  to  the  ewes  which  may  have 
lambed,  in  some  sheltered  situation.  By  feeding  them  well 
at  this  season  the  milk  will  he  increased,  and  cousequent- 


■  The  leasOD  will  T&rjr  caDiiderably,  owing  ta  Hril,  climale.  Hud  aituatiDii ; 
but,  sUowiiig  the  moothii  of  March  and  April  to  be  the  comnteaccment  of 
the  gnu,  thr  rams  miut  be  put  to  the  ewh  in  OcMberor  November. 

-f-  It  ii  abeututelir  DMCSury  that  both  m>X(«  Bhmitil  be  iu  good  condition,  al- 
thougb  not  fat,  in  order  to  make  thcta  cohabit  iu  proper  time; — when  there 
i»  a  dt^Gcieocy  io  thin  respect,  arlifii:ia]  meana  are  frL-qusntiy  used,  as  has  been 
already  nolioeil  in  llie  description  of  llie  DoraeHhire  breed  of  »lirep ;  such 
means,  howerer,  are  highly  improper,  and  will  never  be  found  neceaiary  when 
lira  an  in  the  above  itale  recommended,  li  i>  common,  and  am  altogether 
lumeceoary,  among  the  brood  tailed  breeds,  to  dip  the  ene*  tails  quite  bare 
previous  to  the  rams  being  put  among  them. 

f  One  ram  is  found  lufficieot  for  HO  or  even  100  ewes ;  but  this  must  be 
partly  r^ulaled  by  the  kind  of  sheep  and  age  of  the  nm  :  never  more  than 
to  avea  ought  to  be  allowed  for  a  young  ram,  or  one  very  heavy  or  indolent 
from  fatness:  from  GO  to  TO  may  be  a  suitable  average  number,  as  it  is  much 
belter  to  have  oue  ram  too  many  than  utie  loo  few  ;  for  a  deSdeney  of  rams  is 
too  frequently  the  cause  of  a  deficiency  of  lambs,  and  likewise  a  defect  in  the 
ftreogth  and  beauty  of  the  offspring.  It  is  a  common,  and  not  altogether  nn- 
necessary  practice,  in  tome  placea,  to  rub  the  breast  of  the  rams  with  ■  keal,' 
ochre,  or  something  similar,  in  order  to  ascertain  when  the  cwe»  may  all  have 
conoeivedt  but  in  Urge  stocks,  and  where  ihe  winter  is  severe.  It  Is  mueh 
belter  to  remove  the  runs  at  a  given  [leriod,  so  a»  to  have  no  late  lambs,  for 
it  will  be  foimd  more  prolitHble  lo  have  a  few  '  yell'  ewes  than  a  ntunber  re- 
duced by  nursing  lambs,  which  will  not  stand  the  winlcr. 
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ly  the  growth  of  the  lambs,  whichi  if  checked  at  such  a 
period,  will  render  future  nursing  indispensable,  and  not 
unfrequently  ineffectual  in  bruiguig  them  to  any  thing  like 
what  they  would  have  been  had  they  not  received  so  early 
a  stint.  I  should  conceive  it  almost  unnecessary  to  remind 
the  shepherd  (at  least  one  who  knows  his  business)  of  the 
attention  requisite  to  ewes  in  a  pregnant  and  lambing  state. 
In  the  former,  he  ought  carefully  to  examine  them  at  least 
every  morning  and  evening ;  and)  in  the  latter,  he  should 
scarcely  ever  be  from  among  them,*  for  it  frequently 
happens,  particularly  in  a  cold  dry  spring,  that  ewes  will 
require  some  assistance  when  in  this  state,"!*  which,  if  not 
timeously  given,  is  attended  with  much  injury  to  the  ewes^. 
and  a  deficiency  of  lambs.  It  likewise  sometimes  happens 
that  lambs  when  yeaned  are  apparently  lifeless,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  proper  to  blow  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils; 
a  simple  expedient,  which  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
many.  The  lambing  season  being  over,  and  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  ewes  and  their  offspring  are  all  in  a  healthy, 
thriving^  state,  the  shepherd  may  now  take  a  sound  sleep^ 
never  however  forgetting  to  watch  the  movements  of  Reyn- 
ard, or  similar  enemies  to  a  sheep  stock,  late  and  early;  oon^ 
sequently  the  shepherd's  soundest  sleep  should  be  about 
noon.  . 

REARING. 

This  department  may  be  rendered  easy,  by  constantly 
supplying  the  ewes  with  a  sufficiency  of  food  encouraging 
to  their  milking  quality,  and  the  lambs  with  a  sufficiency 
of  that  suitable  to  their  palate  and  digestion,  and  of  a  nou- 
rishing quality,  after  being  weaned.  Should  any  sickly  or 
weakly  symptoms  appear  upon  either  the  ewe  or  her  off- 

*  Some  breeds  of  sheep,  and  particularly  the  improved  I^icester,  and  its 
variety*  are  very  liable  to  be  cast  or  thrown  upon  their  backs,  and  if  allowed 
to  remain  any  time  in  this  situation,  will  sustain  much  injury ;  which  is  not 
unfre(|uently  the  cause  of  the  production  of  a  dead  lamb,  and  a  much  injured 
or  dead  mother.  But  when  a  ewe,  from  any  cause  whatever,  '  slips*  her  lamb, 
she  ought  instantly  to  be  removed  from  the  flock,  and  not  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather. 

ir  For  the  method  of  giving  assistance  and  treatment  afterwards,  see  that 
■nmended  for  cows,  p.  106. 
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spring,  or  appearance  orunseasonal>le  weather,  they  ought 
to  be  put  into  a  house,  or  some  shed,  {kept  for  that  pur- 
pose,) every  night,  and  continued  for  fewer  or  more  nights, 
as  circumstances  may  require.  It  however  very  frequently 
happens,  where  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  care  and  attention  having  been 
paid,  there  are  losses  botli  of  ewes  and  lambs,  although 
more  frequently  the  latter.  When  it  so  happens  that  the 
mother  dies,  and  leaves  a  living  lamb,  and  at  or  nearly  the 
same  time  some  other  ewe  may  have  lost  her  lamb,  she 
may  be  made  to  nurse  the  iamb  that  has  lost  its  mother ;  or 
this  change  of  mothers  ought  to  be  effected  when  one  ewe 
has  lost  her  lamb,  while  another  is  nursing  two,  one  of 
which  may  be  put  to  the  former  ewe.*  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  other  indispensable  particulars  to  be  observed 
during  the  rearing  of  lambs,  which,  if  not  properly  attend- 
ed to,  is  likewise  accompanied  with  considerable  losses,  viz. 
castrating  and  weaning.  Opinion  seems  to  differ  as  to 
the  exact  time  for  castrating  lambs;  I  would,  however, 
prefer  from  two  to  three  weeks  old  to  any  otlier  age ;  for, 
when  much  younger,  they  are  in  general  too  weak  for  the 
operation,  and,  if  older,  there  is  greater  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  inflammatioii  and  its  effects.  When  a 
stock  is  large,  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  perform  this 
operation  frequently  during  the  senson,f  as  it  does  not  an- 

*  From  the  quick  diiccmnicat  which  ewea  Imre,  miking  tlicm  niirM  a 
Umb  ii3t  tbeir  own,  somelimn  bccomoi  a  fery  tmiililesome  uaV,  putimilarljr 
if  not  dant  the  fint  ur  Kcoad  day  after  yeaniiit(.  The  moat  luccenful  ma- 
ihod  ia  to  ikin  tho  eire'ii  ovn  lamU,  and  put  it  upon  cho  Umb  which  ii  to  lie 
oiincd.  Such  part*  of  tlit  lamb  at  cannot  be  properly  corered  vith  the  tkin, 
mast  be  rubbed  with  [he  afUr-binh,  if  the  lamb  dird  in  tlie  ymijiigi  but,  if 
older,  rub  wi;h  aome  of  the  entraib.  Allow  the  lamb  to  be  very  huugry, 
and  the  ewe  to  be  much  in  want  of  being  milked  ;  put  them  both  into  aome 
confined  place,  such  ai  ■  chest,  wbero  the  en-e  cannot  turn  round  tu  hurt  or 
examine  the  lamb  loo  minutf<ly.  After  having  auiked  a  fen-  times  in  thii  way, 
Uie  ewe  will  get  attached  to  it.  They  may  be  let  out  through  the  day,  but 
■Iwaya  put  into  the  clmt  or  pen  nhen  the  Iamb  vanti  to  »uok,  and  kept 
there  a  few  nighti  until  the  ewe  bu  taken  with  it,  when  it  may  be  (tripped  of 
it*  coal  of  deicptioii.  It  would  be  proper,  whenever  a  lamb  diea,  that  it 
■hould  be  skinned,  and  the  ahin  kept  for  llie  above  puq»*e ;  but,  if  too  long 
kept,  it  *ill  lose  the  effect. 

f  The  caitntion  ii  performed  by  one  penon  holding  up  the  lamb  against 
hU  l>m«l,  with  a  foe*  and  hind-foot  in  each  hand,  while  the  operator  cuts  off 
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swer  to  let  one  lamb  get  too  old  from  waiting  till  another 
is  ready.  Moist,  moderately  warm  weather,  is  best  adapt- 
ed for  performing  this  operation,  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  morning,  so  that  the  lambs  may  occasionally  be  kept 
moving  about  throughout  the  day,  so  as  to  make  them  bleed 
freely,  which  will  prevent  festering  and  mortification. 
Should  the  weather  be  stormy,  or  the  mornings  or  even- 
ings inclined  to  frost,  it  would  be  prudent  to  keep  the 
lambs  in  a  fold,  or  some  sheltered  field  or  valley,  for  anight 
or  two,  to  prevent  bad  effects  which  might  otherwise  en-, 
sue.  It  is  common  to  cut  the  tails  of  lambs  at  the  time  of 
castrating ;  but  I  would  prefer  doing  so  some  time  after, 
as  it  is  better  for  them  to  lose  a  little  blood  at  separate 
times  than  too  much  at  once.  At  the  time  of  castrating, 
some  lambs  must  be  left  entire,  *  to  be  reared  for  rams. 
It  is  necessary  to  leave  more  in  this  state  than  what  may 
actually  be  wanted,  in  case  of  accident,  or  change  of  ap- 
pearance, which  is  sometimes  very  considerable,  (for  the 
worse,)  from  the  lamb  to  the  yearling.  The  next  most  es- 
sential period  of  rearing  is  the  weaning  season,  which  is 
commonly  about  the  end  of  June,  or  when  the  lambs  are 
three  months  old ;  but  this  period  may  very  properly  be 
extended  a  month  or  longer,  when  the  ewes  are  inclined  to 

as  much  of  the  cod  as  freely  to  allow  the  end  of  the  testicles  to  appear,  by 
throwing  back  the  remaining  part  of  the  cod.  He  then  seizes  the  end  of  one 
testicle  with  his  teeth,  and  pulls  it,  while  he  keeps  thrusting  the  belly  back 
with  his  hands,  until  the  string  of  the  testicle  comes  fully  away  :  and,  after 
removing  the  other  testicle  in  like  manner,  the  operation  is  complete.  A  large 
orifice  is  preferable  to  a  small  one,  and  pulling  away  the  strings  of  the  testicles 
preferable  to  cutting  them,  which  is  sometimes  done,  'lliere  is  also  another 
method  of  castrating  the  old  rams,  called  *•  twitching,*  which  is  performed  by 
tying  a  piece  of  waxed  string  round  the  cod,  or  between  the  testicles  and  the 
belly ;  the  knot,  when  tied,  being  perfectly  clear  of  both,  and  made  so  tight 
that,  if  the  whole  were  cut  off,  no  blood  would  c«me  from  the  body :  being 
thus  properly  corded  for  a  short  time,  the  testicles  will  lose  all  communication 
with  the  vital  parts,  when  the  whole  may  be  cut  or  allowed  to  rot  off.  Cut- 
ting a  little  off  the  end  of  the  cod  will  forward  the  operation,  as  the  testicles 
will  drop  before  the  cod.  The  part  twitched  may  be  occasionally  greased, 
and  spirits  of  turpentine  applied  about  the  ligature. 

*  In  making  choice  of  tup-lambs,  the  mothers  should  be  more  looked  to 
than  the  appearance  of  the  lambs,   seeing  that  they  alter  so  much  in  rear. 
Ing;  but,  when  two  ewes  are  equal  in  appearance,  and  in  being  good  nurses, 
Bference  should  then  be  given  to  the  best  looking  lamb. 
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to  be  fat  about  the  time  of  propagation,  and  not  intended 
for  sale  :  but,  for  whatever  pur])ose  tlie  lambs  are  intend- 
ed, they  are  much  benefited  by  an  extra  month  of  sucking ; 
for,  if  for  sale,  they  will  be  in  better  condition  than  they 
could  otherwise  be  made ;  and,  if  for  keeping,  they  will  be 
better  calculated  to  endure  the  hardships  of  winter.  But, 
upon  poor  soil  and  exposed  winter  situntions,  or  when  the 
ewes  are  intended  for  sale,  the  lambs  cannot  on  any  ac- 
count receive  such  indulgence,  as  it  would  render  the  ewes 
unfit  for  sale,  for  propagating  in  proper  season,  or  enduring 
the  severities  of  a  stormy  winter.  When  the  situation  or 
nature  of  the  stock  requires  that  lambs  should  not  be  longer 
in  being  weaned  than  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  Ju- 
ly, such  ewes  as  are  nursing  tup-lambs  should  be  kept 
upon  some  superior  inclosed  pasture,  and  in  consequence 
be  enabled  to  retain  their  lambs  a  little  longer  without  re- 
ceiving any  injury. 

Such  treatment  would  produce  strong,  healthy,  vigorous 
tup-lambs,  which  must  be  followed  up  during  alt  the  stages 
of  hfe  by  a  continuance  of  partial  superior  feeding.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  situation  or  kind  of  sheep,  I  would 
iuvariably  wean  the  lambs  before  the  falling  offof  the  grass, 
which  is  the  kind  of  food  best  calculated  for  supporting 
them  at  a  period  when  they  are  so  liable  to  shrink  and  &11 
oflF.'  When  the  weaning  is  delayed  until  the  grass  is  upon 
the  decline,  the  lambs  must  be  put  either  upon  inferior 
grass,  turnip,  rape,  or  similar  food,  when  ihey  are  taken 
from  the  ewes,  which  contrast  is  too  great  for  the  young 
tender  constitution  to  bear,  without  causing  such  a  stint  as 
time  and  the  best  of  nursing  will  scarcely  be  able  to  eradi- 
cate. To  obviate  this  evil,  therefore,  let  the  lambs  lie 
weaned  before  the  grass  has  lost  its  nourishment;  and, 
when  they  are  taken  from  the  ewes, -f-  put  them  upon  pre- 
served good  pasture,  at  some  distance  from  their  doras, 

*  From  the  tunba  haring  be«n  afmiatotned  (o  gnu  ivhilc  followfng  tlidr 
duns,  it  dors  noi  affwi  the  out*  of  Iheir  bodies  so  mucli  when  weaned,  m 
when  boili  losing  ihe  milk  Bni)  Iwing  pn(  upon  a  -change  of  other  rood  likuniae. 

t  At  the  aboTe  •ouon,  some  kind  of  sheep,  upon  rich  land,  will  reijuire 
to  be  milked  a  little  ewry  other  day,  for  two  or  three  times,  UHlfl  the  milk 
Inres  I  hem. 
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and  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  which  they  received  when 
sucking,  and  when  the  grass  is. finished  they  may  receive 
turnip,  rape,  or  such  other  winter  food  as  the  kind  of  sheep 
may  require,  or  situation  afford.  Should  the  stock  of 
lambs  be  large,  if  circumstances  would  admit,  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  divide  them  into  three  lots,  and  dealt 
.with  in  a  similjar  manner  in  the  distribution  of  food  as  has 
been,  already  recommended  for  calves,  (see  page  116,)  par- 
ticularly if  turnips  are  given ;  which  have  a  similar  effect 
upon  lambs  or  hogs,  to  that  upon  calves  or  stirks.*  Dur- 
ring  the  first  winter,  the  hogs  should  be  grazed  upon  dry 
well-sheltered  land,  receiving  a  few  turnips  and  a  little  hay, 
jshpuld  the  deficiency  of  grass,  severity  of  the  weather,  or 
kind  of  sheep  require  them.t  In  the  springs  of  the  year,  great 
caution  is  necessary  in  putting  them  upon  fresh  pasture,  as 
they  ought  to  have  the  supply  increased  as  they  seem  t6 
gain  strength,  or  become  accustomed  to  it;  in  shorty 
die  change  of  food  ought  to  be  effected  by  regular  grada- 
tioniS  upon  any  young  or  poor  animal  at  any  season,  but 
more  particularly  in  turning  hogs  the  first  spring  to  grass 
than  at  any  other  season.  Similar  treatment  to  the  above 
during. winter  and  summer,  until  the  flock  has  been  twice 
shorn,  may  be  said  to  complete  the  rearing  of  sheep,  X  at 
which  period  they  receive  the  name  of  rams,  if  entire ; 
wethers,  if  castrated ;  and  ewes,  if  females ;  and  are  then 
perfectly  enabled  to  undergo  any  hardship  of  which  the  na- 
ture of  their  kind  will  admit. 

*  It  may  be  observed,  when  hogs  are  fed  indiscriminately  upon  tumipt, 
that  frequently  great  numbers  of  them  die  of  inflammation,  -  from  being  too 
full  of  blood,  as  it  is  alwayi  those  in  the  best  condition  which  are  seized,  as  is 
likewise  the  case  among  young  neat  cattle.  A  few  turnips  are,  however,  a 
good  preventive  for  the  disease  called  the  sickness,  by  keeping  the  body  open. 

-f  Sheep  of  an  indolent  soft  nature  are  so  much  affected  by  cold  stormy 
weather,  as  to  shrink  from  the  blast  in  some  sheltered  situation,  and  there 
remain  until  they  almost  starve  before  they  will  set  out  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
^food,  although  perhaps  it  i»  to  be  had  in  great  abundance  at  no  g^at  distance. 
The  high-bred  Leicester,  and  many  others,  are  of  the  above  description, 
which  soon  show  themselves  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather. 

X  Although  the  proper  treatment  of  sheep  throughout  all  the  various  stages 
of  life  may  be  similar,  yet  the  quality  of  food  may  be  a  little  inferior,  and  the 
situation  more  exposed,  as  they  advance  in  years,  should  circumstances  re- 
quire it. 
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SALVINO,  OR  SMEARING, 

Tlie  salving  or  smearing  of  sheep  is  now  become  very 
general  in  some  parts  of  England,*  particularly  in  the  north. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  by  the  Romans, 
but  is  now  generally  practised  over  most  of  Scotland,  and, 
ill  some  parts  of  it,  seems  to  be  of  an  old  standing. 

'<'  Fra  kin^  to  him  that  hads  the  plow. 
Are  all  oblig'd  to  tarry  woo." 

It  Is  supposed  that  this  practice  has  been  derived  from 
Spain,  where  they  anoint  their  sheep  with  a  mixture  of 
honey  and  bitter  herbs,  in  order  to  destroy  the  ticks  or 
cades  that  nestle  in  the  wool.  But,  from  the  climate  in 
this  country  not  being  so  favourable  for  the  production  of 
honey  as  to  render  it  an  article  of  so  little  value  as  to  be 
applied  to  the  anointing  of  sheep,  tar  may  very  easily  be 
conceived  to  have  been  introduced  as  a  substitute,  which 
must  be  equally  eflicacioiis. 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  operation,  writers  seem  to  be 
divided  in  opinion;  but  such  a  division  can  only  originate 
either  from  want  of  experimental  knowledge,  or  from  a  wish 
merely  to  become  a  writer  on  the  subject.  Any  of  my 
readers  who  may  have  had  the  least  experience  from  hav- 
ing part  of  their  stock  salved  and  part  not,  whether  on  hill 
or  dale,  must  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  salving  keeps 
the  sheep  dry  and  warm  through  winter;  that  it  facilitates 
the  growth,  and  increases  the  quantity  of  the  wool;  that  it 
destroys  vermin,  and  prevents  many  diseases,  particularly 
the  scab;  in  short,  that,  when  properly  executed,  t  it  fur- 

*  The  application  of  tar,  butter,  Ar.  upon  iheep,  receives  ona  or  other  of 
tha  above  namri,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  ingmdienli.  and  manner 
of  applying  them  When  tar  is  the  predominant  ingredient,  and  put  huvily 
upon  the  alieep,  it  ia  then  termed  micsrini;  j  Inn  nhen  any  Rreiuij'  nuhatancc 
piaiaili  nUHt,  and  ih  lightly  pnt  on,  it  is  called  inlvinf(.  Smearing  in  the  moat 
pravalent  name  in  Scaiiand,  and  Halving  in  England. 

■f-  The  prindpal  attention  requiailc  in  haring  nmeanng  properly  cieciitpd 
ii,  U)  have  it  dune  in  due  seannn,  ingreilieiiiB  n-ell  mixeil,  and  in  proper  pro. 
pnniont,  giving  a  aufflciency  to  each  iheep.  but  no  mure,  according  aa  its 
age  and  natun-  of  the  >itualion  may  require  :  Init  thi«  may  ho  nil  done  with- 
niit  biirina  ilic  •Icirfd  effect,  if  the  iwUe  it  not  properly  laid  upon  the  akin. 
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nishes  a  vigorous^  healthy  stock  in  the  spring,  covered  witli 
firm  coats,  while  the  want  of  such  an  application  too  fre- 
quently produces,  at  the  above  season,  a  weakly,  unhealthy, 
half-naked  stock.  So  much  am  I  convinced  (from  expe- 
rience) of  the  certainty  of  the  above  results,  that  I  can- 
not figure  the  having  of  one  reader  that  is  otherwise ;  bat 
to  those  who  may  not  have  had  such  experience,  and  may 
entertain  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  I  would  recommend 
to  try  the  experiment  upon  a  small  scale,  *  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  one  trial,  if  a  severe  winter,  will  be  a  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  its  utility,  and  that  in  future  they  will  not  lose 
the  hog  for  the  halfpenny  worth  of  tar.  The  salving  or 
smearing  of  sheep  is  generally  performed  in  the  month  of 
November,  although  in  some  places  much  earlier:  it 
should,  however,  be  finished  before  the  approach  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  winter,  and  be  executed  in  dry  weather,  al- 
irays  putting  as  many  into  a  house  the  night  before  as  will 
serve,  the  ne^t  day,  in  case  of  rain.  It  is  likewise  much 
better  to  handle  sheep  in  this  manner  when  their  bellies 
are  empty.  The  method  of  performing  the  smearing,  or 
salving,  is  now  so  generally  known  as  to  require  no  ex-' 
planation ;  and  the  number  which  can  be  smeared  by  one 
man  in  a  day  will  vary  from  20  to  30,  40,  and  even  50,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  sheep,  the  lightness  or  heaviness  of 
putting  on  the  salve,  and  the  expertness  of  the  performer. 
The  mixing  of  the  ingredients,f  and  the  quantity  of  salve 


(and  the  strips  or  sheds  made  so  dose  to  each  other,  as  to  prevent  Termin 
lodging  between  them,)  bnt  put  entirely  upon  the  wool,  by  not  dividing  it 
|u:operly ;  which  is  too  frequently  done  by  careless  or  inexperienced  perform- 


•  In  making  a  satis&ctory  experiment,  a  few  of  the  different  ages  of  a  me- 
dium quality  should  be  left  unsmeared ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  daw 
comparisons  between  them  and  such  smeared  ones  as  were  equal  in  quality  at 
smearing  time,  the  latter  having  been  marked  at  smearing. 

•f  The  salve  is  usually  mixed  in  the  foUowing  manner : — First  measure  as 
many  pints  of  water  into  the  tubs  (to  be  used  for  smearing)  as  they  will  hold; 
when  the  butter  is  added,  mark  where  the  water  reaches  on  the  side  of  the 
tubs ;  then  empty  it  out,  and  fill  the  tubs  up  to  the  marks  with  tar ;  after 
melting  the  butter  upon  a  slow  fire,  add  the  qiumtity  wanted  to  the  tar  in 
•ach  tub,  stirring  it  well  until  thoroughly  mixed :  for  tar  is  of  such  a  pe- 
netrating nature,  that,  if  not  qualified  before  applying  it  to  the  sheep,  it  is 
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which  ought  to  be  nppHed  to  a  certain  number  of  sheep 
of  various  ages  and  hi  different  situations,  are  of  the  ut- 
most consequence.  Tar  and  butter,  or  tar  and  palm 
oil,  are  tlie  principul  requisites.  Although  the  latter  is  by 
some  preferred,  yet  the  former  seems  to  be  most  generally 
approved  of.  In  very  exposed  winter  situations,  10  pints 
of  tar  are  mixed  with  24  lbs.  of  butter,  English  weight,  and 
are  found  sufficient  for  smearing  45  hogs,  or  about  30  old 
sheep ;  ■  while,  in  less  exposed  situations,  8  pints  of  tar 
are  mixed  with  34  lbs.  of  butter,  and  are  considered  sufficient 
for  50  or  55  hogs,  or  60  old  sheep.  But  one-third  more 
of  t»r  than  melted  butter  or  oil,  and  10  pints  of  the  mix- 
ture to  20  or  22  hogs,  may  be  said  to  be  an  average  pro- 
portion for  high  exposed  grounds;  and  for  low  sheltered 
situations,  (where  the  long  wooled  race  may  be  said  to 
preside,)  as  much  as  40  lbs.  of  butter  are  mixed  with  8  puits 
of  tar,  and  will  salve  from  8  to  10  sheep  more  than  the 
above.  The  price  of  smearing  or  salving  has  varied  of  late 
years  from  4d.  to  6d,  per  head,  according  to  the  price  of 
material,  and  manner  of  applying  it.  But,  as  the  tar  less 
or  more  diminishes  the  price  of  wool,  according  to  the 
quantity  used,  from  the  difficulty  of  scouring  it  clean  from 
the  wool  previous  to  its  being  manufactured;  so  the  opera- 
tion is  fucititatcd,  and  made  more  effectual,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  butter  used ;  for  the  greater  it  is,  the  less 
injury  will  the  wool  sustain  from  smearing.f  But  the  pro- 
portion of  ingredients  for  smearing,  or  salving,  must  be 
entirely  regulated  by  the  situation  where  it  is  used.  I  hope 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  here  of  tlie  impropriety 
of  smearing  such  sheep  as  are  intended  to  be  made  fat  dii- 


■pt  to  kill  them.  Salre  ouglit  to  be  made  up  tome  time  pret-irmg  tn  ibe  salv- 
ing, u  i[  puts  on  much  beller  when  atiff. 

"  The  dmimilsnrc  of  hiigi  rei|uiriiig  to  be  hHnirr  raiearni  than  old  sheeji, 
(which  experience  hsi  proved  lobe  itidiii])eu>al>l«,}  ia  likeu-ise  ■  proof  of  iii 
deilniction  of  vermin,  and  iupport  during  the  Mvcrity  of  neathet,  from 
both  of  whivh  huge  are  luoal  likely  to  luffcr. 

t  It  miut  be  admitled  by  the  moat  »tretmou»  advocale*  for  niuearing',  thai 
it  In*  or  more  depreciates  the  price  of  the  wool  per  pound  :  but  the  increaie 
of  the  qoantity  of  wool  and  ijualii)'  of  the  stack  doea  more  (ban  dcmhly 
compensate  for  mich  a  lout. 
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• 

ring  winter,  and  the  propriety  of  using  the  preventive  for 
the  scab  at  this  period,  *  upon  such  as  are  to  be  smeared, 
if  there  is  the  least  cause  of  suspicion  of  this  disease  break- 
ing out  in  the  flock. 

SHEARING. 

• 

Although  the  result  of  experiments  made  in  the  year 
1800  at  the  French  national  farm  at  Rambouillet,  was  that 
Merino  wool  of  two  years^  growth  will  double  its  length, 
and  preserve  all  its  fine  quality,  and  the  sheep  subjected  to 
such  experiments  were  not  the  least  injured ;  and,  likewise, 
that  satisfactory  experiments  are  stiated  to  have  been  made 
by  some  enterprising  breeders  in  England,  and  that  it  is 
found,  in  certain  cases,  long-wooled  sheep  might  be  shorn 
twice,  and  even  three  times,  to  advantage,  without  the  ani- 
mals receiving  any  injury;  yet  I  trust  it  is  unnecessary 
to  use  any  means  here  of  convincing  my  readers  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  shearing  sheep  once  in  the  year  in  Scotland,  and 
of  the  impropriety  of  trying  any  of  the  French  or  English 
experiments  here  inserted.     Sheep  shearing  is  generally 
executed  in  the  month  of  June  if  the  weather  is  warm,  but 
the  proper  time  will  vary  according  to  the  climate,  state  of 
the  weather,  or  condition  in  which  the  sheep  may  be.'f  The 
best  criterion  to  go  by,  when  taking  the  state  of  the  weather 
into  consideration,  is  when  the  general  disposition  of  the 
fleece  shows  a  spontaneous  separation  from  the  skin,  which 
is  termed  by  most  of  shepherds,   "the  wool  well  risen:" 
however,  when,  the  shearing  can  be  accomplished  at  the 
above  season,  it  is  much  better  than  if  later,  for  the  wool 
has  then  time  to  grow  so  as  to  protect  the  animals  from 
the  depredations  of  the  fly  and  the  storms  of  winter.    Some 
time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  shearing,  the  sheep 
ought  to  be  well  washed,  in  order  to  remove  any  dust,  &c. 
that  may  be  adhering  to  the  wool.  This  is  performed  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  convenience  or  situation  of 

*  See  sect.  iv.  in  this  chapter,  article  Scab. 

■f  Sheep  in  good  condition  are  much  sooner  ready  for  shearing  than  those 
in  bad  condition ;  the  wool  of  the  former  will,  early  in  the  season,  hare  a 
tendency  to  rise  from  the  skin  by  a  fresh  g^wth,  while  the  latter  will  hare 
no  such  tendency  until  late  in  the  season,  if  even  then. 
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the  water  to  be  used.  But  when  a  choice  is  to  be  had,  I 
consider  the  following  to  be  preferable,  viz.  surround  the 
sheep  by  a  railing,  &c.  on  one  side  of  a  gentle  running 
Stream,  deep  enough  to  take  a  sheep  over  the  head;  and 
when  they  are  perfectly  cool,'  let  them  be  handed  to  men 
placed  in  the  water  for  hand-washing,  while  some  person 
is  ready  to  receive  them  on  the  other  side,  and  conduct 
them  to  some  dry  clean  spot  until  they  are  all  washed, 
when  they  may  be  removed  lo  some  clean  pasture  having 
no  access  to  gravel  pits  or  sand  banks,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main untd  thoroughly  dry,  when  they  are  in  general  im- 
mediately shorn.  It  would,  however,  be  much  more  ad- 
visable to  pursue  the  system  followed  by  some  of  the  breed- 
ers in  Sweden,  viz.  after  washing  let  the  sheep  renmin  in 
such  8  situation  as  above  slated,  for  two  or  three  days,  or 
even  more,  should  the  weather  permit,  in  order  that  the 
fleece  may  imbibe  a  new  yolk,  which  imparts  a  greater  de- 
gree of  softness  and  elasticity  to  the  wool.  This  may  be 
greatly  promoted  by  housing  as  many  of  the  sheep  the 
night  before  shearing  as  will  serve  the  shearers  the  follow- 
ing day,  which  is  likewise  necessary  incase  of  rain  or  dew, 
as  wool  should  never  be  shorn  but  when  perfectly  dry.-f- 
The  ancient  mode  of  stripping  sheep  of  their  fleeces 
is  by  taking  them  ofi"  lengthwise,  commencing  at  the  belly ; 
which  practice  is  still  kept  up  in  highland  districts,  (or  more 
strictly  speaking,  upon  the  Cheviot  and  black-faced  breeds 
and  their  descendants,)  and  even  in  various  parts  of  the 
Lowlands.  It  is  generally  executed  in  a  very  rough  man- 
ner, some  ounces  of  wool  being  left  upon  the  sheep,  which 

*  I  hsTfl  frequently  known  «beep  to  have  suiuined  mnch  injury  from 
being  immediBtely  plunged  into  witer  after  having  been  heated  by  driving  or 
gathering  together. 

■f  Wool,  wheo  ■horn  wet,  heam  in  the  pile,  loies  mueh  wei^fht.  and  coum< 
queotlf  its  value  i«  itecreated.  An  act  of  I'arlianienl  ipeciGei  that  the  time  far 
(hearing,  after  waihing,  ihall  not  be  loiiaer  than  ten  day>,  nor  lunger  than 
fourteen.  The  taw  farther  prnvidea  against  impoaitiun  in  telling  wool,  by  or- 
daining lioeoied  people,  called  ■  winder*,'  to  put  up  the  wool  after  it  Is 
ihom.  They  are  sworn  to  do  Justice  between  buyer  and  teller  {  not  to  break 
any  fleece,  nor  wrap  up  moi«  than  one  fleece  in  a  bundle ;  to  wrap  up  the 
*  nerce  free  from  dirt ;  and  in  piling  them  up,  not  to  put  the  bcil  in  front,  but 
obierve  that  the  whole  pile  be  equally  alike  throughout. 


^ 
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greatly  impedes  the  next  year's  growth.*  This  mode  of 
shearing  is  however  now  superseded  in  various  parts,  by 
the  improved  method  of  cutting  circularly  round  the  body^ 
beginning  at  the  head ;  and  from  the  posture  necessary  for 
the  animal  to  be  placed  in  so  as  to  accomplish  this  mode,"!* 
it  is  executed  more  neatly  and  closely  than  the  other,  and 
should  therefore  become  more  general^  although  it  should 
not  be  so  closely  executed  upon  mountain  sheep  as  upon 
those  in  the  Lowlands.  Should  the  skin  be  injured  during 
the  time  of  shearing,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  either 
by  accident  or  inexperienced  performers,  a  little  tar  should 
be  put  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  dry  mould:  spirit 
of  turpentine  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  tar,  but  I  should 
prefer  putting  it  above  the  dry  mould  which  covers  the  tar. 
Should  the  weather  be  cold  or  changeable  about  the  time 
of  shearing,  sheep  are  apt  to  catch  cold  after  losing  their 
covering :  where  easy  access  can  be  had  to  the  sea,  bathing 
them  immediately  after  being  shorn  is  found  to  be  a  pre- 
ventive, and  otherwise  very  beneficial ;  but  those  who  may 
not  have  such  an  opportunity,  and  whose  flocks  are  small, 
may  rub  them  all  over  with  salt  and  water. 

An  expert  performer  will  shear,  in  the  circular  manner, 
from  30  to  35  of  the  large  sheep  in  one  day,  but  20  to  25 
are  considered  a  sufficient  day's  work ;  and  by  the  old  mode 
of  shearing  lengthwise,  45  to  55  of  the  short  sheep  are  a 
general  task,  while  some  expert  (although  rough)  perform- 
ers have  been  known  to  take  off  80  and  even  100  fleeces  in 


*  Experience  has  shown  that  wool  resembles  grass  very  much  in  this  par- 
ticular, by  not  growing  so  well  if  not  cut  close. 

-f  In  order  to  accomplish  the  circular  mode  of  shearing  properly,  the  aheep 
must  be  kept  sitting  upon  its  bottom,  with  the  body  quite  erect,  by  whi^ 
means  the  skin  is  kept  quite  tight  to  the  body,  and  the  wool  can  consequently 
be  taken  off  much  closer  and  with  less  risk  of  injuring  the  skin  with  the  shears. 

t  In  highland  situations,  where  the  stocks  are  large  and  rather  low  in  condi- 
tion, as  likewise  of  a  restless  nature,  it  perhaps  might  be  expedient  to  con- 
tinue the  old  method,  by  tying  the  feet,  and  performing  in  the  usual  way  ; 
and  although,  in  very  exposed  situations,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  go  just 
so  near  the  skin  as  is  done  in  sheltered  situations,  yet  it  would  certainly  be 
prudent  to  cut  more  evenly,  and  not  leave  such  bushes  of  wool  indiscriminately 
over  the  body,  just  as  if  one  part  required  to  be  better  sheltered  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather  than  another. 
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one  day  ;  but  such  numbers  are  only  executed  when  assist- 
ance is  given  in  biinging  the  sheep  prepared  to  the  shearer, 
and  rolling  up  the  fleeces,*  which  one  man  is  .sufBcient  to 
perform  to  three  or  four  shearers. 

Shearing  of  lambs  of  particular  breeds  in  warm  inclosed 
lands  became  very  general  in  various  parts  of  England 
some  years  ago,  and  is  still  continued  by  some  breeders, 
but  such  a  practice  does  not  meet  with  general  approbation ; 
but  such  as  do  approve  of  it,  shear  their  lambs  about  a 
month  or  six  weeks  aller  tlie  old  sheep.  It  is  alleged  by 
Dr.  Parry,  that  shearing  lambs  of  the  Spanish  breed  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  wool  ever  after;  but  J  should 
doubt  much  if  it  would  have  the  same  efl'ect  upon  the 
quality  of  the  carcass  or  condition  of  the  animal.f  This 
practice,  however,  is  not  so  common  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  which  proceeds,  nu  doubt,  from  the  breeders  having 
found,  from  experience,  the  bod  effects  which  ensued:  but 
however  diiferent  the  opinion  may  be  as  to  the  propriety  of 
aiiearing  lambs  of  particular  breeds  upon  the  rich,  fertile, 
sheltered  inclosures  in  England,  I  apprehend  that  there 
can  be  but  only  one  voice  as  to  the  propriety  of  extending 
such  a  practice  to  lambs  upon  the  lands  appropriated  for 
that-stock  in  Scotland.  The  time  of  shearing  is  the  period 
allotted  for  branding  or  marking  the  old  sheep  and  lambs, 
which  is  either  done  with  tar,  ochre,  ruddle,  or  various 
other  colouring  matter :  but  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
remove  the  stains  made  by  such  substances  from  the  wool, 
the  late  Dr.  Lewis  suggested  the  following  composition, 
which  can  be  easily  washed  from  the  wool  with  soap  suds, 
viz.  "  Mix  finely  pulverized  charcoal,  or  lamp  black,  which 
is  preferable,  with  such  a  quantity  of  tallow,  over  a  moder- 
ate Are,  as  will  produce  a  black  colour,  and  a  proper  con- 


•  For  tlia  proper  method  of  rolling  up  flecci!,  we  note  p.  189. 

t  Snme  jeun  ago  I  had  a  oonsidersble  lUH'k  of  tlie  Lekoicr  breed  of  sbepp 
in  ihe  north-west  border*  of  Kngland,  *hen  nhcuring  lamb*  was  quite  the 
rage.  I  vra,  likewise  induced  to  try  the  egcperimenl ;  but  the  roiuequeiiM 
vu,  that  the  ifaeara  li^i  a  mark  which  muck  by  the  lambg  during  the  n- 
maioderof  their  Uvtt ;  and  so  much  waa  I  aatiafird  nf  the  impropriety  of  trying 
inch  aa  experiment,  that  I  never  tiuule  ■  dmUar  ■(tempt.  DOr  would  evrr  re- 
commend Dthen  to  do  to. 
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sistence ;  and  to  render  this  composition  more  durable^  a 
fourth,  sixth,  or  eighth  part  of  tar,  maybe  incorporated 
with  the  tallow/'  There  are  various  ways  practised  in 
marking  sheep  in  situations  where  they  are  liable  to  be  mix- 
ed with  neighbouring  flocks,  either  at  home  or  at  market* 
It  is  common  for  proprietors  to  mark  with  tar  the  initials 
of  their  names  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  according  to 
the  difierent  sexes  or  ages  of  the  sheep ;  but  in  inclosed 
situations,  and  where  the  sheep  are  shown  in  pens  when  at 
market,  it  is  more  common  to  mark  with  some  colouring  in 
the  following  manner,  viz.  females  are  marked  between  the 
ears,  with  a  broad  stripe  a  little  down  the  neck ;  castrated 
males  or  wethers  are  striped  across  the  kidneys;  rams 
ornamented  with  two  or  three  stripes  over  the  back,  (at 
equal  distances)  extending  half  way  down  each  side :  but 
the  way  and  manner  of  perfonning  this  operation  is  more 
a  matter  of  taste  than  necessity.  There  are  many  other 
particulars  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of 
a  sheep  stock  which  might  be  here  inserted,  such  as  setting 
the  stock,  various  ways  of  fattening,  and  the  proper  time  of 
sending  them  to  market ;  but  as  these  are  each  more  parti- 
culary  connected  with  the  system  that  may  be  pursued,  and 
may  vary  accordingly,  I  shall  therefore  here  defer  taking 
notice  of  them,  the  discussion  of  which  will  more  properly 
occupy  a  part  of  the  chapter  on  the  management  of  grazing 
farms. 


SECTION  IV. 


DISEASES   OF   SHEEP. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  this  species  of  animal  is  subject 
to  numerous  diseases,  many  of  which  prove  very  fatal; 
yet  observation  would  dictate  to  us,  that  by  nature  they 
are  liable  to  a  small  proportion  of  them,  for  if  the  origin  of 
the  greater  part  of  such  diseases  could  be  properly  traced, 
inattention  and  improper  usage  would  be  found  to  be  the 
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fundamental  causes.*  By  a  sti-ict  atleiition,  ihevefoic,  to 
the  necessary  treatment  to  be  observed  during  all  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  sheep's  existence,  (but  more  particularly  when 
young,)  although  the  diseases  which  too  frequently  attend 
them,  may  not  be  completely  eradicated,  yet  they  will  be 
greatly  diminished  in  number,  and  not  so  ravaging  in  their 
effects.  But  the  effects  of  some  soils,  situations,  and  seasons, 
are  occasionally  instrumental  oT  such  diseases  as  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  will  never  be  quite  got  the  better  of ;  yet  time- 
ous  precautions  will  prove  good  preventives.  The  limits  ol 
this  work  will  not  allow  a  very  full  discussion  of  all  the 
various  diseases  incident  to  sheep,  were  I  even  fully  com- 
petent for  the  task;  I  shall,  therefore,  at  present  confine 
myself  to  the  most  prevalent  and  deadly  disorders  which 
attend  them,  and  in  doing  so,  I  will  pursue  a  plan  much 
similar  to  that  already  done  on  the  diseases  of  neat-cattle; 
many  of  which  being  analogous  to  those  of  sheep,  an  oc- 
casional reference  will  avoid  repetition.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain when  sheep  are  diseased,  see  General  Remarks,  p.  177, 
which,  together  with  the  remarks  made  in  p.  129,  relative 
to  the  discrimination  of  symptoms  and  diseases  of  neat- 
cattle,  and  the  symptoms  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
take  notice  of  ui  this  section  when  treating  of  each  disease 
separately,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  the  cause  of  crowning 
the  means  used  with  the  success  of  either  proving  a  pre- 
ventive or  an  efiectual  cure.  But  before  proceeding  to 
treat  of  the  diseases  separately,  I  must  remind  my  reader 
of  the  necessity  of  still  keeping  in  view  the  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  necessary  treatment  both  before  and  after  per- 
forming operations,  or  giving  medicine,  which  the  particu- 
lar diseases  may  require,  as  given  in  the  Diseases  of  Neat 
Cattle,  pp.  130 — 133 ;  but  no  regard  must  be  paid  to  what 
is  there  stated  relative  to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken'f 

*  WheD  oomparing  the  numerous  discaui  tm  one  farm  with  tbe  fctrneu 
of  thoao  on  uiotber  o(  a  limllar  nature,  and  even  i>d  different  mude*  of  maa- 
■geroent,  on  the  unw  farm,  il  would  evidently  appeu-  that  diicuei  ainong 
■beop  are  more  the  effects  uf  bud  nuuia^nient  thin  nature. 

f  Bleeding  of  sheep  is  generally  perfunucd  by  cutting  u  vctu  upon  ouih 

parti  aa  will  not  spoil  the  wool,  and  wliich  it  of  easy  access ;  such  as  soma 

pans  of  Ihe  tail,  tpauld,  or  below  the  eyi? ;  sumctimes  in  the  foot,  and  In  same 

O 
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or  medicine  given,  as  these  will  be  here  noticed  when  treat- 
ing of  each  disease  separately.  I  shall  first  proceed  to  notice 
the  diseases  most  prevalent  among  lambs ;  secondly^  those 
to  which  hogs  are  most  subject;  and  lastly^  those  of  an 
epidemic  nature^  or  such  as  attack  sheep  in  generaL 

DISEASES  OF  LAMBS* 

Lambsy  when  sucking  their  dams,  are  by  nature  suli^ectr 
ed  to  no  disease  whatever.  There  are,  however,  diseases 
arising  from  various  accidents,  which  frequently  prove  very 
fatal  to  them ;  such  as  the  want  of  milk,  or  receiving  it  in 
an  improper  state,  and  the  effects  of  castrating  males  in  un- 
favourable weather  and  by  inexperienced  operators.  Due 
attention  being  paid  to  Uie  particulars  mentioned  in  the 
section  on  breeding  and  rearing  will  greatly  remedy  those 
evils :  there  is,  however,  another  disease,  or  rather  accident^ 
which,  if  not  timeously  attended  to,  proves  very  fatal» 
known  by  the  name  otpindingi — ^which  is  a  stoppage  of  eva- 
cuation of  the  bowels,  irom  the  excrement  becoming  of  s 
gluey  nature,*  and  laying  hold  of  the  tail  and  buttocks^ 
which,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are  pasted  so  close  together 
about  the  fundament,  that  all  possibility  of  evacuation  is 
prevented :  this  causes  the  animal  to  burst  in  a  short  time. 
The  usual  method  of  relief  is  to  take  the  lamb  by  its  four 
feet,  setting  it  upon  its  bottom,  and  drawing  it  along  the 
grass  until  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and  then  dust  it  with  dry 
mould,  which  prevents  the  parts  from  fastening  again. 

DI6EA8B8  OF  HOGS. 

m 

BKAXY. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  almost  the  only  fatal  disease  un- 
to which  hogs  are  subject,  and  although  principally  confin* 

puticiilar  cases  m  the  jugular  vein ;  but  on  whaterer  port  it  is  performed,  no 
blood  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  skin  or  wool,  as  it  causes  the 
fly  to  torment  the  animal  and  leave  its  pernicious  eSectB,  the  maggota,  if  in 
the  season  for  them. 

*  The  cause  of  the  excrement  getting  into  the  above  atete  h  from  the  milk 
that  the  huhb  receives  being  strong  and  thick,  which  b  peculiar  to  ew«i  in 
high  condition,  and  late  vegetatkm. 


ed  to  sheep  of  this  »ge,  yet  singular  iriiiLances  havti  occur- 
red of  a  certain  species  of  the  braxy  carrying  oifohl  .sheep. 
The  mortality  of  this -disease  makes  it  heard  of  throughout 
several  parts  of  the  ktagdom  where  it  is  not  known  frooi 
experience,  but  its  being  now  almost  universal,  particularly 
among  large  flocks,  makes  it  too  well  authenticated  from 
the  increasing  ravages  which  it  commits.  It  however 
seems  to  be  better  known  tlian  understood  ;  but  observa- 
tion clearly  demonstrates  that  the  commencement  of  this 
disease,  in  general,  is  regulated  by  the  enrliness  or  con- 
tinuance of  vegetation,  particularly  when  accompanied  with 
sudden  changes  from  open  weather  to  hoar-frosts ;  and  that 
it  is  a  stoppage  of  blood  which  causes  inflammation,  and 
thereby  speedily  terminates  the  existence.  The  former 
of  these  facts  will  be  readily  admitted  by  those  who  have 
suffered  from  its  eSects;  seeing  that  the  greatest  losses  are 
in  hoar-frost  nights  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  when 
vegetation  begins  to  cense,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring,  when  vegetation  has  commenced :  and  the  latter 
will  be  as  firmly  substantiated  by  those  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  skinning  such  victims,  who  must  invariably 
have  observed  the  commencing  state  of  putrefaction  which 
some  part  or  parts  of  the  body  or  intestines  have  been  in, 
caused  from  inflammation.  But,  to  strike  at  the  origin  of 
such  effects,  I  would  here  hesitate  to  give  a  decided  opinion, 
being  as  yet  not  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  that  poinL  In 
Mr.  Hogg's  "  Shepherd's  Guide,"  where  tliis  disease  is 
very  fully  and  minutely  discussed,  (and  from  his  experience 
he  ought  to  be  as  correct  as  most  writers  on  the  subject)  he 
treats  of  it  tinder  four  diiferent  heads,  viz.  bowel  sickness, 
sickness  in  the  flesh  and  blood,  dry  braxy,  and  water 
braxy.*  The  first  two  he  describes  to  be  the  same  in  every 
respect,  both  as  to  the  cause  (namely  indigestion)  and 
symptoms;  only  diifering  in  the  internal  infection,  viz.  in 
the  former  the  stomacli  and  intestines  only  are  principally 

■  The  tbovc-meationeil  diKue  vxaa  to  Iwra  been  fint  diitJDguUhed  tu  b« 
kcpedca  of  the  bmy  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  FindUlcr;  but  wm  held  out  by  many 
Dot  to  b«  in  eililencG,  ■Ithoiigh  Mr.  Hogg  wyi  thkt  he  hju  perfectly  nicer- 
laiiMd  iu  aviMDce,  bom  having  uta  Mid  djitected  Mvcral  elieep  aflected 
with  it. 
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infected,  while  a  small  part  of  the  inflammation  is  com- 
municated to  the  flesh  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  fleshy  parts 
are  all  swollen  and  corrupted,  while  a  small  portion  is  com- 
municated to  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  such  as  fall 
victims  to  this  disorder  in  the  spring  are  of  the  latter  de- 
scription.    Stating  these  to  be  facts,  he  infers  from  them 
the  probability  of  one  originating  in  a  stoppage  in  some  of 
the  blood  vessels ;  and  the  other  in  a  stoppage  in  some 
parts  of  the  bowels ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  they  are  certain- 
ly both  consequences  of  indigestion.      Mr.  Hogg  further 
proceeds  to  state,  that  the  causes  of  the  indigestion  arise 
from  the  hogs  being  deprived  of  green  succulent  food  by 
frost,  and  being  obliged  to  havc^  recourse  to  a  coarser  sort, 
such  as  heath,  bent,  &c  which  are  of  a  more  costive  nature, 
and  not  easy  of  digestion ;  which,  from  a  change  of  atmos* 
phere,  from  a  moist  to  a  keen  sharp  air,  creates  such  an  ^>- 
petite  as  to  make  them  devour  such  dry  hot  herbs  with 
great  voracity,  and  take  a  fill  of  them  equal  to  what  they 
did  of  the  green  succulent  grasses.     The  stoppage,  which 
causes  the  inflammation  in  this  case,  he  conceives  to  pro- 
ceed from  wind  in  and  about  the  stomach,  occasioned  by 
the  plentiful  mixture  of  these  so  very  different  kinds  of 
food.     Mr.  Hogg  adds,  that  such  is  the  very  cause  of  that 
braxy  which  hath  cut  off*  so  many  thousands  of  excellent 
young  sheep,  not  the  least  doubt  need  be  entertained.    As 
to  the  third  species,  viz.  the  dry  braxy,  which  he  treats  o^ 
he  says  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  proceed  from  indiges- 
tion ;  and  that  it  makes  its  attacks  during  storms  of  snow, 
when  the  walk  of  hogs  is  lAuch  circumscribed,  and  when 
they  are  confined  too  much  to  the  tops  of  heath,  bent, 
and  other  dry  sapless  food ;  but  it  only  seizes  on  such  as 
have  plenty  of  grass  when  the  weather  is  soft,"*      The  car- 
casses of  those  which  die  of  this  species  are  much  less  swol- 
len, and  not  nearly  so  blue  and  putrid  as  those  of  the  other 
two ;  the  stomach  is  scarcely  infected  in  the  least ;  but  the 
small  therms  are  mortified,  black,  soft,  and  almost  rotten. 
Such  hogs  as  are  infected  by  this  kind  of  braxy,  sometimes 

*  It  will  consequently  foUow,  from  the  above  remarks,  that  the  dry  braxy 
also  proceeds  from  a  change  of  food  and  change  of  weather  united. 
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linger  011  a  tlay  or  two  in  great  agony,  ami  only  appearing 
a  little  swollen.  Mr.  Hogg  further  remarks,  that  all  these 
three  are  visihiy  different  species  of  the  same  malady,  of 
which  the  smell  itself  is  a  siiflicient  proof;  and  that,  in  the 
first  case,  the  belly  is  prodigiously  swollen,  even  so  much 
that  it  sometimes  bursts;  in  the  second,  the  whole  body  is 
hoven  and  swollen  like  a  loaf;  and  in  the  third  case,  the 
belly  only  is  a  little  swollen.  The  fourth,  and  last  species 
of  this  disease  which  he  takes  notice  of,  is  termed  the  water 
braxy;*  but  whether  the  disease  alluded  to  is  indeed  a 
species  of  the  braxy,  he  says,  will  admit  of  some  doubt, 
though  it  is  always  viewed  by  the  shepherd  as  such,  from 
the  first  symptoms  and  other  external  appearances  being 
somewhat  similar,  while  the  internal  ones  differ  widely  ;  as 
such  as  die  of  this  disease,  when  opened,  have  their  entrails 
swimming  with  bloody  water,  none  of  which  is  within  tlie 
gut^  being  only  within  the  rim  of  the  belly. 

Having  now  given  a  limited  extract  of  Mr.  Hogg's  ideas 
relative  to  the  cause  of  this  most  deadly  of  all  the  dis< 
eases  which  attend  the  sheep  tribe,  I  shall  here  insert  his 
cures  and  preventives  verbatim.  "  The  only  cures  which  I 
can  freely  recommend  are  in  every  shepherd's  power,  and 
are  as  follow  :  First,  If  the  animal  i«  found  in  time,  let  him 
give  it  a  severe  heat  by  running;  if  this  do  not  cure  it, 
nothing  that  I  am  acquainted  with  will.  However  unfa- 
vourable this  may  appear,  let  him  hunt  it  well,  and  follow 
after  it,  that  it  lie  not  immediately  down  on  leaving  it,  or, 
if  it  lie  down,  let  it  be  in  a  house.  Many  shepherds  have 
discovered  this  by  chance,  who  yet  are  a.shained  to  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  it.  The  next  is  bathing  amongst  warm 
water  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  minutes  at  least,  when  a 
quantity  of  water-gruel,  mixed  with  butter,  or  some  soften- 
ing ingredient,  may  be  given  them  as  an  injection,  or  other- 
wise.    Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  none  of  these  are 

'  The  sbove-oientioned  diioue,  known  by  lome  urnlcr  the  aj'pellkljon  of 
wUar  bnzy,  I  ronccive  to  bi- quite  anmtoguiu  (if  nut  entirely  the  same)  lothe 
rcd-VMcr  ar  r«p,  ivhich  J  Iwcunc  early  acquainled  witb,  from  thi-  upcrience 
nf  tning  tiiaiiv  a  vbIii.iMp    ihecp.     Cce  ileMriplinii  of  Red-water  nr  Hei[i, 

p.a!o.) 
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administered  for  the  water  braxy,  because  either  of  them 
occasions  instant  death.  The  bath  makes  them  bleed  in- 
wardly, and  die  forthwith ;  neither  is  a  chase  productive  of 
any  good  to  them,  but  evil.  If  you  get  hold  of  it,  tliis 
is  easily  discovered,  by  putting  both  hands  to  its  belly, 
and  working  them  with  a  quick  vibration,  when,  if  it  be  the 
water  braxy,  it  will  jumble ;  but,  if  it  cannot  easily  be  got 
hold  of,  you  may  guess  by  the  appearance  of  the  swelling, 
which,  in  the  common  cases  of  the  braxy,  rises  on  each 
side  of  the  back,  but  in  the  water  braxy  hangs  low.  But, 
in  all  cases,  bleeding  is  good ;  and,  if  they  bleed  freely,  or 
by  any  means  can  be  made  to  purge  freely,  there  is  great 
hopes  of  their  recovery."  Mr.  Hogg  recommends  pasturing 
the  young  and  old  sheep  together,  as  the  best  means  of 
preventing  the  braxy ;  for  he  says,  **  By  this  plan  the  sick- 
ness or  braxy  is  almost  totally  eradicated  wherever  it  has 
been  introduced ;  for  the  young  vof  the  flock  follow  after, 
and  share  the  experience  of  those  that  are  old,  both  with 
respect  to  what  food  is  proper  for  every  season  of  the  year, 
and  time  of  the  day,  and  gain  much  by  feeding  along  with 
them  for  some  hours  every  seasonable  night,  when  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  lying  fasting,  and  so  hungry 
next  morning,  that  they  are  apt  to  wrong  their  stomachs 
by  eating  too  freely  of  any  thing  that  comes  in  their  way. 
By  thus  rising  in  the  night,  too,  they  are  enticed  both  to 
pass  urine  and  dung,  by  wliich  the  water  braxy  is  totally 
prevented  from  attacking  them,  and  a  stumbling  block  laid 
in  the  way  of  others.  But  as  this  plan  is  not  eligible  in 
every  instance,  and  where  great  numbers  of  wedder  hogs 
are  kept  for  sale  or  otherwise,  it  is  necessary,  to  prevent 
confusion,  that  the  hogs  be  pastured  by  themselves.  Let 
such  tenants  and  shepherds  attend  to  the  following  obser- 
vations. I  observed  formerly,  that  all  kinds  of  food  which  pre- 
serve a  continued  vegetation,  are  preventives  for  this  malady, 
and,  where  these  are  attainable,  a  retreat  to  them  is  often 
of  great  utility;  but  where  they  are  not,  (which  is  often  the 
case,)  let  the  farmer  take  notice,  in  the  first  place,  to  choose 
his  hog  fence  on  a  part  of  the  farm  which  consists j  as  nearly 
as  possible^  all  of  one  soil.  It  is  no  great  matter  whether 
the  soil  is  fine  or  coarse,  providing  it  be  all  the  same." 
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Mr.  Hogg's  remarks  on  llie  brnxy  are  certainly  higlilv 
deserving  of  attention;  and  as  the  limits  of  this  work  would 
only  admit  of  part  of  them  being  here  inserted,  I  would 
recommend  tlie  perusal  of  his  treatise  to  all  who  may  be 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  this  deadly  disorder,  or  indeed 
any  of  the  most  prevalent  ones  unto  whit-h  sheep  ore  liable. 
But  as  it  is  now  upwards  of  eighteen  years  since  Mr.  Hogg 
cammunicated  his  ideas  to  the  public,  experience  may  have 
suggested  new  ones  of  equal  importance,  of  which  I  would 
willingly  believe  Mr.  Hogg  to  have  his  share;  and  as  the 
nature  of  this  treatise  calls  upon  me  (however  unable  for 
the  task)  here  to  insert  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  I  shall 
proceed  to  do  so  without  either  conceiving  tiiem  to  be  altoge- 
ther new  or  confined  solely  to  myself.  Although  many  of  Mr. 
Hogg's  judicious  remarks  upon  the  cause  of  this  disease 
may  not  be  quite  familiar  to  many  of  my  readers  who  may 
have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  such  a  malady,  yet  they 
must  be  completely  so  ou  taking  a  retrospective  view  of 
past  events.  But  there  is  one  particular  iit  which  ob- 
servation does  not  allow  me  to  coincide  with  Mr.  Hogg,  viz. 
when  he  affirms,  that  the  mixture  of  various  kinds  of  food, 
occasioned  by  sudden  changes  of  open  weather  to  frost,* 
"  is  tlie  very  cause  of  that  braxy  which  hath  cut  off  so 
many  thousands  of  excellent  young  sheep  ;"  For,  according 
to  this  theory,  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  second  night's 
frost,  must  pass  over  without  any  loss  being  sustained :  now 
it  has  repeatedly  come  under  my  observation,  (and  must 
have  likewise  done  so  with  many  of  my  readers,)  that  great 
losses  are  sustained  by  this  disease  on  the  very  first  night  of 
frost,  or  rather  rime  or  hoar-frost,  upon  green  soft  pastures 
of  no  variety  of  herbage;  as  likewise  upon  similar  ones 
with  quantities  of  heaih  interspersed,  which,  in  the  for- 
mer, could  afford  no  opportunity,  and  in  the  latter  uo  time 
for  collecting  such  kinds  of  food  as  above  alluded  to.  From 
this  last  remark,  therefore,  it  would  evidently  appear,  that 
either  the  sudden  change  of  atmosphere,  its  immediate  ef- 

'    Mr.  Hogg  <um,  that  il  it  mure  pwliculBrly  Bt  t 
froil,  when  vagvULioD  receive*  lucli  ■  dieclt  u  lo  cause  the  aiilmali 
tor.  ani]  Ml  with  vorarily,  mch  n  variety  nf  dHfrrcm  kind"  of  food. 
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fects  upon  some  kinds  of  food,  or  preventing  the  animal 
from  taking  its  usual  exercise  when  tlie  stomach  is  loaded 
with  such  food,  are  likewise  causes  of  braxy ;  but  I  am  more 
inclined  to  suspect  the  latter  to  be  the  most  general  one.*  The 
circumstance  of  this  disease  being  prevalent  and  fatal  in  the 
spring,  is  a  further  proof  that  the  sudden  change  to  a  varie^ 
of  herbage  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  it,  but  that  the  sudden 
change  of  atmosphere  upon  a  certain  kind  of  food,  con- 
nected with  a  want  of  exercise,  has  its  e£Pectf    In  allusion 
to  the  former  it  may  be  observed,  that,  as  v^;etation  com- 
mences in  the  spring,  the  hogs  leave  the  varieties  which 
they  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  during  winter,  and  de- 
pend mostly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  young  shoots  of  grass, 
and  at  that  period  many  of  them  are  cut  off  by  this  dis- 
ease.    It  would  therefore  appear,  that  the  very  changing 
from  the  variety  of,  hot  herbs  to  more  succulent  food  of 
easier  digestion,  when  accompanied  with  hoar-frost,  is  like- 
wise a  cause  of  the  braxy ;  which  may  be  observed  is  com- 
pletely the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Hogg  states  to  be  the  sole 
origin  of  it.     And,  to  substantiate  the  latter,  it  may  further 
be  noticed,  that  where  one  hog  dies  of  this  disease  on  the 
approach  of  grass  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather  is  open 
and  mild,  ten  will  die  when   such   is  accompanied  with 
occasional  hoar-frost.     But  allowing  all  that  I  have  now 
stated  to  be  correct,  although  it  materially  affects  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Hogg^s  remarks  relative  to  the  only  or  sole 
cause  of  the  braxy,  yet  it  does  not  in  the  least  infringe  or 
rob  such  of  its  share  of  likewise  being  a  mother  to  that 
disease ;  for,  as  there  are  various  ways  of  catching  cold, 
and  a  variety  of  results  issuing  therefrom,  in  like  manner 
there  may  be  various  causes  of  the  braxy,  and  different 

*  As  a  proof  of  the  above,  it  may  be  obsenred,  that,  in  hoar-froet  nights, 
sheep  seldom  rise  during  the  night,  and  as  these  nights  are  almost  inrariably 
the  most  fatal,  it  would  therefore  appear,  that  the  want  of  exercise  necessary 
for  the  digestion  of  some  kinds  of  food,  may  sometimes  be  the  sole  cause ;  for 
this  disease  seldom  attacks  the  animal  during  the  day  when  it  is  occasionally 
moving  about. 

•f  Should  the  braxy  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  some  cases,  from  the  change 
which  frost  makes  upon  some  kinds  of  food,  connected  with  the  want  of  exer- 
cise, I  would  clearly  decide  it  to  be  upon  soft  grass  of  a' succulent  nature, 
seeing  that  it  is  at  the  falling  off,  and  commencing  of  such,  that  the  greatest 
losses  are  stistained. 
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modes  of  attack  upun  the  uiilnial  frume,  according  to  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  as  to  weather,  licrbagc,  &c.  or  states 
in  wliicb  the  body  may  be;  wliicb  clearly  accounts  for  so 
many  different  species  of  this  disease.  From  what  bas 
been  here  slated,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Hogg's  ideas  and  mine,  the  braxy  originates  from 
a  variety  of  causes,*  all  which,  ending  less  or  more  in 
inflammation,  may  justly  be  said  to  be  the  leading  fea- 
ture, or  fatal  result  of  the  disease. 

Symptotag. — The  first  approaching  symptom  of  this  dis- 
ease is  the  animal  ceasing  to  ebew  the  cud ;  and  as  the  di»* 
ease  increases,  it  begins  to  loiter  behind  the  flock,  lying 
down  and  rising  every  two  or  three  minutes;  and  when 
standing,  it  gathers  its  feet  all  together ;  the  ears  hang  down, 
eyus  look  dull,  with  the  white  part  inflamed,  pulse  strong 
and  quick,  panting  much,  and  seemingly  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  body  a  little  swollen,  urine  high  in  the  colour, 
blood  tlark  and  thick,  and  which  scarcely  can  be  had  at  all 
when  opening  the  usual  veins  in  endeavouring  to  effect  a 
cure ;  and  when  the  principal  vein  in  the  throat  is  cut,  very 
little  blood  will  issue  from  it. 

Ctire. — I  ndght  here  cut  very  short,  and  say  that  there 
is  no  cure,  or  that  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  give 
one,  seeing  that  nut  once  in  twenty  times  the  disease  is 
discovered  with  the  above  symptoms ;  and  even  then  I 
need  not  here  attempt  to  show  how  ineffectual  all  the 
various  mo<tes  of  cure  have  proved.  Should,  however,  an 
early  discovery  of  the  approaching  disease  be  made,  bleed 
OS  copiously  as  possible,  (for  the  nature  of  the  disease  will 
prevent  any  error  as  to  too  much  being  taken)  and  give  an 
injection  of  water-gruel,  softened  with  butter;  and  should  a 
voiding  of  excrement  ensue,  wbicli  has  been  preceded  by 
a  copious  bleeding,  some  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  a  re- 
covery. But  I  have  little  faith  to  place  in  the  success  of 
tlie  above,  or  any  other  method  of  cure  which  I  have  seen 

*  It  would  iherurorc  appear,  thml,  after  the  plauiihle  reaiooing*  advanced 
■Inre,  and  vhich  might  be  held  forth,  there  U  tlill  laft  an  much  room  far 
eoDJcctura  aa  to  ilie  real  or  only  cauM  of  the  hraxy,  n  there  ii  for  the  nout 
la  vheat,  *!>•  trhetbef  it  prooceda  from  loil,  climate,  *Md,  or  ■  comUnatioa  nt 
pmn,  or  tlie  whid«. 
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attempted  for  the  braxy;  besides,  the  greater  number 
that  die  are  found  dead  in  the  morning,  although  no 
sjrmptoms  were  observable  late  the  preceding  evening. 
The  only  and  most  effectual  object  of  ]mrsuit  left  to  the 
grazier  is  endeavouring  to  discover  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting it 

Preventive. — I  most  readily  agree  with  Mr.  Hogg  as  to 
the  great  benefit  resulting  from  the  method  of  pasturing, 
which  he  has  suggested  as  his  first  preventive,  where  it 
can  be  adopted :  but  my  theory  will  not  admit  of  agreeing 
with  him  in  his  second  preventive, — where,  in  choosing  a 
hog-fence,  he  says  that  it  matters  not  whether  the  soil  is 
fine  or  coarse,  provided  it  is  all  of  a  kind.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  good  effects  which  would  result  from  the 
latter,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  conscious  of  the  bad 
ones  which  might  proceed  from  the  former.  For  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Hogg,  and  must  be  invariably  so  by  all  who 
have  either  had  experience  or  their  eyes  open  to  conviction, 
that  sheep  upon  a  farm  possessing  heath,  upon  a  fine 
mould,  or  even  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  are  very  subject  to 
the  braxy,  while,  on  that  with  heath,  upon  a  mossy  soil, 
it  is  scarcely  known;  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and 
must  likewise  be  admitted,  that  the  braxy  commences  upon 
the  former  of  these  farms  at  a  time  when  the  hogs  live 
solely  upon  the  finest  particles.*  It  must,  therefore,  follow 
that  this  disease  (at  least  at  times)  must  proceed  from  the 
effects  of  the  finest  grass,  which  ought  therefore  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  hog-fence  intended  as  a  preventive  for.  the 
braxy.  From  the  remarks  which  I  have  already  made  re- 
lative to  the  mortality  of  this  disease  in  hoar-frost  nights, 
wben  sheep  seldom  move  after  once  lying  down,  exercise 
would  seem  to  be  indispensable  as  a  preventive  :  therefore, 
during  the  season  when  this  disease  is  most  prevalent,  the 
hogs  ought  to  be  induced  to  take  a  moderate  portion  of  ex- 
ercise every  day,  by  driving  them  about,  particularly  on 
such  days  as  they  seem  to  collect  much  together,  and 
shrink  from  the  blast ;  and  when  the  situation  or  size  of 


*  The  time  ahore  alluded  to  in  the  Bnt  ni^ht  of  hoar-frost  after  fine  open 
weather. 
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tlie  flock  will  admit,  the  sliojiheril  sliouUl  go  nt  night,  after 
ihe  hogs  may  have  lain  down,  and  move  them  nbout;  this 
will  cause  a  voiding  of  excrement  and  urine,  and  encourage 
digestion,  nil  of  which  will  be  bars  iii  the  way  of  the  braxy. 
But,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  render  the  above  more  ex- 
pedient, let  a  large  field  be  inclosed  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
as  convenient  to  the  shepherd's  house  as  possible;*  into  which 
the  hogs  must  be  put  every  night  during  the  braxy  season. 
The  shepherd  must  move  them  about  this  inclosure  every 
night  late,  and  morning  early,  so  as  not  to  overheat  them : 
such  treatment  will  be  found  greatly  to  abate  the  ravages 
of  at  least  the  hoar-frost  braxy,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression.  But  to  conclude:  Although  some  may  be  dis- 
posed to  object  to  what  I  have  here  stated,  yet  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  will  be  but  one  voice  as  to  the  braxy 
being  most  prevalent  among  such  hogs  as  are  in  the  best 
condition ;  consequently  there  can  likewise  be  only  one 
opinion  as  to  n  fulness  of  blood  being  an  assistant  cause  of 
the  origin  of  this  disease  :  it  must,  therefore,  evidently  fol- 
low that,  to  avoid  feeding  to  such  an  excess,  or  with  such 
food  as  to  bring  hogs  to  such  a  fulness  of  blood,  must  also 
prove  a  preventive.  Taking  about  two  to  two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  blood  from  such  as  arc  in  a  high  state  of  condi- 
tion about  the  fall  of  the  grass,t  has  likewise  been  found 
very  efficacious.  But  from  this  disease  (particularly  the 
second  species  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hogg)  being  in  every  re- 
spect quite  similar  to  that  so  fatal  among  young  neat-cattle, 
known  by  the  name  of  blDck-spniiUl,  why  will  not  the 
bleeding  and  inoculation  (see  p.  152)  prove  equally  success- 
ful in  this  cose,  to  what  it  lias  done  in  preventing  the  rava- 
ges of  tlie  black-spauld  or  quarter-ill  ?  Not  having  had  any 
sheep  stock  of  my  own  since  this  idea  struck  me,  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment,   although  I 


*  Where  aiicli  tn  inoloiiire,  a«  Kbuve  rMom mended,  could  not  be  voriTenl- 
tallj  had,  ■  liiit  ihoiild  lie  erected  coDvenieut  to  Che  gnnind  where  the  iheep 
an  in  the  hahit  of  lying  all  night,  for  Ihe  ahepherd  to  idcep  in  during  the 
iCMon  of  the  attacks  of  Ihe  bmy.  Thii  hmiae,  or  hut,  might  lie  found  use- 
fiU  al  other  timet  and  leatiint. 

+  The  jupJar  vain  ii  preferred  lo  take  the  blond  frcnn  in  tlii*  ca»e,  it  l«iiig 
difficult  uiget  a  «iifficienH)UanlitY  Buywhppi- elw. 
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have  frequently  recommended  it  to  others  to  do  so  who  bad 
sheep  stocks ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  them  who  have 
as  yet  put  it  in  execution,  or  reduced  it  ta  practice.  I 
have,  however,  still  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success 
whenever  it  may  be  tried. 

DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  SHEEP  OF  ALL  AGES. 

DIARRHOBA,   OR  SCOUR. 

This  disease,  although  prevalent  among  sheep  of  ail 
ages,  is  most  frequently  so  among  hogs.  It  consists  of 
three  different  kinds,  viz.  the  white,  green,  or  bloody  flux, 
each  proceeding  from  difierent  causes,  and  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  colour  of  the  excrement ;  but  as  the  na- 
ture and  efiect  of  the  latter  (which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
same  disorder  as  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hogg,  under  the 
name  of  *  breakshuach  or  cling,^)  s4A  to  be  quite  di£Rsrent 
from  the  others,  I  shall  treat  of  them  separately. 

WHITE  FLUX. 

This  species  of  the  disease  sometimes  attacks  lambs  after 
being  weaned,  which  is  by  some  called  the  taeaning  brash; 
it  Ls  occasioned  by  a  change  of  food  from  milk  to  grass,  and 
sometimes  from  cold,  as  likewise  from  eating  putrescent 
vegetables,  such  as  the  shells  of  turnip,  &c.  There  is  like- 
wise a  flux  brought  on  by  severe  frosts,  which  is  by  some 
termed  the  gall ;  this  however  may  be  prevented  by  giving 
hay  in  the  hoar-frost  mornings,  and  a  continuance  of  such 
food  will  cure  those  sheep  which  may  be  already  a£fected. 

CttTc— When  this  disease  proceeds  from  either  of  the 
two  first-mentioned  causes,  <<  take  a  table  spoonful  of  run- 
net,  put  it  into  half  a  pint  of  milk,  the  ewe's  is  the  best,  al- 
though cow's  milk  will  do ;  it  must  be  immediately  taken 
from  the  ewe  or  cow,  and  the  runnet  not  put  in  the  milk 
until  the  moment  it  is  given,  which  should  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  the  cure  arises  from  the  runnet  and 
milk  getting  into  the  stomach  of  the  lamb  before  it  turns  to 
whey  and  curd ;  for,  if  turned,  it  would  be  of  no  service ; 
but  by  being  introduced  to  the  stomach  in  the  unchanged 
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tfi,  it  intermixes  with  the  food,  and  produces  a  regular 
healthy  digestion."*  Or,  "  give  a  decoction  of  harts- 
havings,  and  finely-scraped  chalk,  in  which  a  few 
^  opium  have  been  dissolved,  and  keep  them  on  dry 
food,  in  a  well-sheltered  yard."f 
'  disease  originates  from  any  of  the  last-men- 
the  diseased  sheep  must  be  separated  from 
^      T^  ree  large  spoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture 

^  -,m  every  second  or  third  day,  as  the  na- 

..ase  may  require :  ^*  Mix  half  a  pound  of  finely 
«aed  and  sifted  dry  bay  salt  with  one  pint  of  old  ver- 
juice ;  and  then  add  half  a  pint  of  common  gin,  and  after- 
wards put  upon  wholesome  dry  food.'^:):  I  have  frequently 
cured  this  complaint  by  giving  my  patient  about  an  English 
pint  of  new  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  with  a  little  soot  in 
it,  for  a  few  mornings. 

GREEN  FLUX. 

This  species  of  diarrhoea  most  generally  proceeds  from 
poverty,  caused  by  bad  wintering,  and  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  spring,  regulated  by  the  commencement  of  the 
young  sprouts  of  grasses ;  which  is  too  luxurious  a  change 
for  the  reduced  constitution  to  bear;  and,  consequently, 
many  fall  victims  to  the  complaint.  It  is  likewise  occasion- 
ed by  a  sudden  change  from  poor  dry  food  to  that  of  a  rich 
jaicy  nature,  at  any  time  of  the  year.  It  is,  however,  in 
general  not  attended  with  much  danger,  unless  the  sheep 
ave  very  low  in  condition ;  guarding  against  which  is  the 
best  preventive.  But  should  this  disease  remain  upon  the 
sheep  more  than  two  or  three  days,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
moved to  an  inferior  dry  pasture,  and  given  some  well-dried 
sweet  hay ;  but  if  weak,  and  much  reduced,  taken  into  a 
house,  and  fed  with  hay,  oats,  oatmeal,  new  milk,  &c.  which 
kind  of  food  will  abate  the  flux,  and  strengthen  the  animals. 
Should  the  symptoms,  however,  continue  to  increase,  and 
there  be  every  appearance  of  the  disease  proving  mortal. 


*  Paikinson  on  LiTe  ^>tock,  vuL  i.  p.  411. 
t  Complete  Orasiery  p.  213. 
i  Complote  Graiier,  p.  211. 
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have  frequently  recommended  it  to  others  to  do  so  who  bad 
sheep  stocks ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  them  who  have 
as  yet  put  it  in  execution,  or  reduced  it  to  practice.  I 
have,  however,  still  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success 
whenever  it  may  be  tried. 

DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  SHEEP  OF  ALL  AGES. 

« 

DIARRHOBA,   OR  SCOUR. 

This  disease,  although  prevalent  among  sheep  of  all 
ages,  is  most  frequently  so  among  hogs.  It  consists  of 
three  different  kinds,  viz.  the  white,  green,  or  bloody  flux, 
each  proceeding  from  difierent  causes,  and  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  colour  of  the  excrement ;  but  as  the  na- 
ture and  effect  of  the  latter  (which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
same  disorder  as  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hogg,  under  the 
name  of  *  breakshuach  or  cling,^)  s^A  to  be  quite  different 
from  the  others,  I  shall  treat  of  them  separately. 

WHITE  FLUX. 

'  This  species  of  the  disease  sometimes  attacks  lambs  after 
being  weaned,  which  is  by  some  called  the  weaning  brash; 
it  is  occasioned  by  a  change  of  food  from  milk  to  grass,  and 
sometimes  from  cold,  as  likewise  from  eating  putrescent 
vegetables,  such  as  the  shells  of  turnip,  &c.  There  is  like- 
wise a  flux  brought  oh  by  severe  frosts,  which  is  by  some 
termed  the  gall ;  this  however  may  be  prevented  by  giving 
hay  in  the  hoar-frost  mornings,  and  a  continuance  of  such 
food  will  cure  those  sheep  which  may  be  already  affected. 
Cto'e.— When  this  disease  proceeds  from  either  of  the 
two  first-mentioned  causes,  <<  take  a  table  spoonful  of  run- 
net,  put  it  into  half  a  pint  of  milk,  the  ewe's  is  the  best,  al- 
though cow's  milk  will  do ;  it  must  be  immediately  taken 
from  the  ewe  or  cow,  and  the  runnet  not  put  in  the  milk 
until  the  moment  it  is  given,  which  should  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  the  cure  arises  from  the  runnet  and 
milk  getting  into  the  stomach  of  the  lamb  before  it  turns  to 
whey  and  curd ;  for,  if  turned,  it  would  be  of  no  service  ; 
but  by  being  introduced  to  the  stomach  in  the  unchanged 
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state,  it  intennixctt  with  the  fooc),  and  produces  a  regular 
and  healthy  digestion."*  Or,  "  give  a  decoction  of  hartn- 
horn  shavings,  and  fiiiely-scrapeil  chalk,  in  which  a  few 
grains  of  opium  have  been  dissolved,  and  keep  them  on  dry 
wholesome  food,  in  a  well-sheltered  yard. "-|- 

When  the  disease  originates  from  any  of  the  last-men- 
tioned causes,  the  diseased  sheep  must  be  separated  from 
the  flock,  and  three  large  spoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture 
must  be  given  them  every  second  or  third  day,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  may  require  :  "  Mix  half  a  pound  of  finely 
powdered  and  silled  dry  bay  salt  wiih  one  pint  of  old  ver- 
juice; and  then  add  half  a  pint  of  common  gin,  and  after- 
wards put  upon  wholesome  dry  food."t  1  have  frequently 
cured  this  complaint  by  giving  my  patient  about  an  English 
pint  of  new  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  with  a  little  sool  in 
it,  for  a  few  mornings. 

GttEEN  FLUX. 

This  species  of  diarrhcoa  most  generally  proceeds  from 
poverty,  caused  by  bad  wintering,  and  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  spring,  regulated  by  the  commencement  of  the 
young  sprouts  of  grasses :  which  is  too  luxurious  a  change 
for  the  reduced  constitution  to  bear  ;  and,  consequently, 
many  fall  victims  to  the  complaint.  It  is  likewise  occasion- 
ed by  a  sudden  change  from  poor  dry  footl  to  that  of  a  rich 
juicy  nature,  at  any  time  of  the  year.  It  is,  however,  in 
general  not  attended  with  much  danger,  unless  the  sheep 
aK  very  low  in  condition  ;  guarding  against  which  is  the 
best  preventive.  But  should  this  disease  remain  upon  the 
sheep  more  than  two  or  three  days,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
moved to  an  inferior  dry  pasture,  and  given  some  well-tlried 
sweet  hay ;  but  if  weak,  and  much  reduced,  taken  into  a 
house,  and  fed  with  hay,  oats,  oatmeal,  new  milk,  &c.  which 
kind  of  food  will  abate  the  flux,  and  strengthen  the  animals. 
Should  the  symptoms,  however,  continue  to  increase,  and 
there  be  every  appearance  of  the  disease  proving  mortal, 

•  Parkinson  on  Livo  ^tuck.  vul.  i.  p.  41 1. 
t  Complete  Onzifr.  p.  1H3. 
$  Complcle  (inxltr,  p.  ill. 
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the  following  powders  may  be  given  in  a  little  warm  gruel, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  to  such  sheep  as  are  in  danger,  with 
a  small  table  spoonful  of  gin  or  brandy ;  viz.  ^  Peruvian 
bark,  ginger  root,  and  prepared  chalk,  of  each  one  drachm, 
in  powder :  mix  for  one  dose.''  In  some  cases,  where  the 
disease  is  uncommonly  severe,  a  tea  spoonful  of  tincture  of 
opium  may  be  added  to  each  dose.* 

BLOODY  SCOUR,   BREAESHUACH,  OB  CLING. 

This  kind  of  flux  is  as  serious  and  difficult  of  cure  as 
the  others  are  simple  and  easily  cured.  It  generally  at* 
tacks  old  sheep ;  and  the  primary  cause  is  by  overheating, 
particularly  when  accompanied  with  drinking  ecid  water, 
which  sheep  are  apt  to  partake  of  voraciously  when  in 
Buch  a  state ;  the  bad  effects  of  which  are  so  generally 
known  as  to  render  any  further  discussion  here  lumeoessary. 
This  disease  is  one  of  the  most  infectious  that  attend  the 
woolly  tribe,  and  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  fisttal 
disease  in  neat-cattle  called  the  murrain  or  peaHlaiiial  fiver; 
the  one  being  equally  epidemical  and  ravaging  in  its  dBfects 
as  the  other.  An  early  discovery  of  this  disease  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  otherwise  the  consequence  (upoQ  the 
whole  flock)  will  be  deplorable,  particularly  upon  soft  grass 
pastures  i  in  order,  therefore,  to  facilitate  such  important 
discernment,  the  strictest  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  Uie 
following  symptoms. 

Spmpiams. — Such  sheep  as  are  affected  with  the  above 
disease  usually  linger  behind  the  flock,  or  search  for  some 
jdace  of  retirement ;  they  have  seemingly  an  unquenchable 
thirst  upon  them,  always  wishing  to  drink  at  any  appear^ 
ance  of  water ;  reject  food,  and  cease  to  chew  the  cud;  and 
when  minutely  examined,  will^  have  a  very  sickly  appear- 
ance, viz.  red  heavy  eyes,  dro<^ing  head  and  ears,* a  clung 
belly,  wherein  a  rumbling  noise  is  frequently  heard,  follow- 
ed by  a  flux  of  a  green  or  yellowish  colour ;  and,  as  the 
disease  advances,  it  becomes  more  and  more  mixed  with 
blood,  and  of  a  fetid,  nauseous  smell,  until  at  length  the 
whole  body  becomes  equally  so.     The  r^idity  in  which 

*  Clater*!  Cattle  Doctor,  p.  353. 
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the  body  wastes  away  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  disease ; 
for,  allowing  a  sheep  to  be  in  ever  such  good  cundilion 
when  Grsl  affected,  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  reduced  to  a 
skeleton. 

Preventive. — In  pointing  out  the  cause  of  this  disease,  the 
preventive  appears  quite  visible,  viz.  guarding  against  over- 
heating at  any  period  or  season  whatever,  but  more  par- 
ticularly when  sheep  are  beginning  to  improve  in  condition; 
and  should  by  accident  an  overheating  take  place,  they 
must  be  kept  from  water. 

Citre. — Immediately,  on  discovery,  the  sheep  aifected 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock,  and  secured  in  some 
place  free  from  water,  and  any  access  whatever  to  other 
sheep  :  from  the  disease  being  of  such  an  infectious  nature, 
the  patient  must  be  rubbed  over  with  a  little  turpentine, 
wliich  will  prevent  any  chance  of  infection.  If  the  disease 
is  discovered  at  an  early  stage,  bleed  below  the  eye,  and 
give  the  following  purging  drink  :  "  Epsom  salts,  one  ounce 
and  a  half,  or  two  ounces,  according  to  the  size  of  the  sheep ; 
ginger  in  powder,  one  large  tea  spoonful;  treacle,  one 
table  spoonful :  put  Lhcm  m  a  pitcher,  and  pOut  four  ounces 
of  boiling  water  upon  them;  stir  the  whole  together,  and 
give  it  when  new  niitk  warm.'" 

After  the  physic  has  operated  suflicienlly,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  warm  to  encourage  perspiration;  and  food 
of  an  astringent  quality  must  be  given ;  "  eggs  and  sweet 
milk  mixed  with  the  bark  of  the  alder  tree  ground  to  pow- 
der," will  be, found  very  suitable.  Such  sheep  as  survive 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  first  infection  in  general  reco- 
ver, but  most  frequently  lose  their  wool. 


This  disease  is  known  by  a  variety  of  other  names,  viz. 
Dunt,  Giddy,  Turn,  Staggers,  V'ertigo,  Water  in  the 
Head,  or  Bladder  on  the  Brain ;  but  in  Scotland  it  is  more 
commonly  known  by  the  first  mentioned.  It  generally  at- 
tacks hogs,  at  least  sheep  under  one  year  old  are  more 
satject  to  it  than  any  other.     It  proceeds  &om  a  collection 

•  CUler"«  CallU  DocUr,  p.  370. 
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of  water  between  the  skull  and  brain,  and  is  occasioned 
from  much  exposure  to  the  severities  of  the  weather  with- 
out being  afibrded  any  shelter.  Mr.  Hogg  asserts  that  a 
sheep  whose  back  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth  will  not 
take  this  disease,  (and  consequently  infers  that  the  water  is 
ejected  into  the  brain  by  the  spinal  marrow)  and,  of  a  well- 
sheltered  flock,  very  few  ever  will. 

Symptoms. — The  above  names,  when  taken  collectively, 
are  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  symptoms :  however  the 
first  indications  are,  the  sheep  neglect  to  follow  or  keep 
company  with  the  flock,  their  eyes  stare  and  seem  to  fix 
upon  some  other  object  than  that  which  they  are  afraid  of, 
they  appear  quite  stupid  and  giddy,  start  at  a  noise,  stag- 
ger and  keep  turning  round  when  feeding.  The .  water 
sometimes  settles  in  one  part  of  the  skull  and  sometimes 
in  another,  and  continues  to  increase  upon  the  brain  until 
it  concentrates  in  the  middle  of  it,  or  in  the  hinder  parts 
where  it  joins  with  the  spinal  marrow.:  if  in  the  former  it 
is  difficult  of  cure,  but  if  the  latter,  quite  incurable.^  But 
in  whatever  part  the  water  settles,  the  part  of  the  skull  di- 
rectly above  it  soon  becomes  soft;  which  by  feeling  with 
the  thumb  the  seat  of  complaint  is  easily  discovered. 

Preventive. — The  best  preventive  is  to  keep  sheep  well 
sheltered  from  the  storm ;  if  not  put  into  houses  or  folds 
in  the  evening,  they  ought  always  to  be  collected  into  some 
sheltered  situation.  ^^In  Saxony,  several  of  the  sheep 
owners  keep  their  lambs  in  the  folds  during  the  first  year, 
having  remarked  that  such  as  are  kept  from  the  fields  dur- 
ing that  time,  are  very  rarely  attacked  with  this  disorder. 
In  Prussia,  M.  Lasteyrie  states  that  he  had  been  assured 
by  many  agriculturists  that  they  had  secured  their  flocks 
from  the  Tbm,  by  fastening  a  linen  cloth  covered  with 
pitch  on  the  heads  of  the  lambs,  previously  to  conducting 
them  into  the  fields.  This  kind  of  cap,  they  maintain, 
prevents  the  intromission  of  the  worm  which  the  flies  de- 
posit in  the  frontal  sinus,  during  the  earliest  youth  of  the 
aniroals."f 

Cwrc.-^Although  I  have  frequently  effected  a  cure  by 

•  Hogg's  Shepherd's  GuUCy  p.  55. 
•f  Complete  Grazier. 
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tapping,*  yel  1  liave  as  often  failed  in  the  attempt,  but  I  \v:is 
latterly  convinced  from  experience  that  my  want  of  more 
frequent  success  proceeded  more  from  an  operation  being 
injudiciously  performed  than  its  inefEcacy  when  scientifi- 
cally executed ;  for  as  I  became  more  expert  in  finding  out 
exactly  tlie  seat  of  comphiint,  and  directing  the  tapping  in- 
strument accordingly,  the  number  of  deaths  among  my  pa- 
tients began  considerably  to  decrease.  The  instructions 
which  I  received  relative  to  the  cure  of  this  disease  (as 
well  as  some  others  among  sheep)  were  from  William  El- 
liot, an  old  shepherd  of  my  father's  and  afterwards  of  my 
own ;  who  was  a  native  of  the  same  county  with  Mr.  Hogg, 
whose  valuable  treatise  I  afterwords  had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing;  and  on  comparing  notes  from  the  instructions  of 
my  teacher  and  Mr.  Hogg's  remarks,  I  found  them  to  be 
much  similar,  although  the  latter  were  more  minute  and 
explicit.  Mr.  Parkinson,  in  his  Treatise  on  Live  Stock, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  413,  mentions  his  success  in  ellecting  a  cure,  by 
first  pulling  the  sheep's  ears  very  hard  for  some  time,  and 
then  cutting  them  olf  pretty  close;  but  he  says,  tliat  in  or- 
der to  insure  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  the  operation  must 
lake  place  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  disorder.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  tapping  is  the  most  ef- 
fectual cure  when  skilfully  executed.  It  is  usually  per- 
formed with  an  awl  or  hot  wire,  if  the  soft  part  is  anywhere 
about  the  crown;  but  when  the  skull  feels  sod  in  the  fore- 
head, the  operation  must  be  performed  by  thrusting  a  stiff' 
sharpened  wire  up  one  or  other  of  the  nostrils,  until  it  is 
intercepted  by  the  upper  part  of  the  skull :  but  the  follow- 
ing description  of  using  the  wire,  given  by  Mr.  Hogg,  will 
greatly  assist  the  inexperienced  performer  and  eflicacy  of 
the  operation.  "The  operator  must  feel  for  the  part  of 
the  skull  that  Is  soft,  and  lay  his  thumb  flat  and  firm  upon 
that;  then  taking  the  wire  in  his  right  hand,  pujh  it  up 
that  nostril  that  points  more  directly  for  the  place  that  is 
soft,  where  the  disease  is  seated  ;  and  if  he  feel  the  point 

"  Tupping  is  uiiuJ])*  performed  with  »n  awl  nr  picfc  (>t  wire,  (lomc  uae  it 
cold,  others  red  hoi}  l>y  ferhrtting  ihc  bag  nliich  holdi  tlie  water  in  or  about 
the  bnin,  which  ii  penetrated  in  vBrioui  directioni  acooiding  to  the  teat  af 
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of  the  wire  below  his  thumb,  he  may  rest  assured  that  the 
bag  is  perforated,  and  that  if  the  brain  do  not  inflame,  the 
creature  will  grow  better ;  but  if  he  does  not  feel  the  point 
of  the  wire  press  against  the  soft  part  of  the  skull,  on  which 
the  thumb  of  bis  left  hand  must  be  placed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  try  the  other  nostril."  And  when  this  operation  is 
finished,  Mr.  Hogg  says  that  it  will  be  proper  to  take  hold 
of  the  sheep  with  both  hands  behind  the  ears,  and  shake 
its  head  loosely.  Mr.  Hogg  very  properly  gives  a  prefe- 
rence to  using  the  wire  as  above  described,  for  which  he 
accounts  in  the  following  manner.  **  The  reason  I  con- 
ceive why  this  is  the  most  certain  cure,  is  that  the  bladder 
being  pierced  on  the  lower  side,  the  liquid  continues  to 
drip  through  the  hole  as  long  as  any  remains,  and  even  as 
fast  as  it  gathers,  so  that  the  perforation  does  not  get  leave 
to  grow  up  or  close  again,  until  the  animal  is  quite  better ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  water  be  ever  so 
neatly  extracted  above  by  tapping,  as  soon  as  the  sheep 
gets  to  its  feet  no  more  of  it  can  get  out ;  so  that  the  aper^ 
ture  made  in  the  bag  again  closes,  and  the  disease  goes 
on."  Such  operations  as  have  been  here  described  for  cur- 
ing the  sturdy,  may  seem  difficult  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  them  performed,  and  might  deter  them  from  trying 
such  experiments ;  but  as  sheep  so  affected  invariably  die 
unless  the  water  is  extracted  in  one  way  or  other,*  an  in- 
experienced hand,  if  he  does  not  effect  a  cure,  will  put 
the  animal  sooner  out  of  pain. 

ROT,  OR  POKE. 

This  disease  being  one  of  the  most  common  and  fatal 
which  attend  sheep,  has  in  consequence  occupied  the  attea- 
tion  of  the  public  more  than  any  other,  and  drawn  forth 
such  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  its  origin,  substantiated  by 
facts  and  with  apparently  such  sound  reasoning,  as  would 
naturally  lead  to  a^  conjecture  of  the  causes  being  equally 
numerous  as  the  opinions  delivered  on  them.     But  fortun- 

•  Trepanning  is  another  mode  of  extracting  the  water,  but  as  it  can  only 
prove  successful  when  expertly  and  skilfully  executed,  and  as  such  cannot  be 
acquired  from  the  most  minute  description  of  the  pen,  I  therefore  decb'ne  in- 
serting further  particulars  relative  to  it. 
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atety  experience  lias  now  reduced  tlie  field  of  conjecture 
into  smaller  bounds;  for  at  one  time  one  would  have  it  to 
proceed  from  the  animal  feeding  too  much  on  soft  'tathy' 
grass  or  such  as  wns  sandy  from  hiiving  been  flooded  with 
water;  another  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  course  of 
changeable  weather,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  repeat- 
ing the  old  proverb — *'  Many  a  frost,  many  a  thaw,  soon 
makes  many  a  rotien  ewe;"  while  a  third  would  have  it 
that  soft  weather  and  a  late  growth  of  grass  in  autumn 
was  the  sole  cause.  Others  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
the  rot, — the  black  and  the  hunger  rot,  the  one  occasioned 
by  foul  food,  the  other  by  too  little  food  of  any  kind; 
while  some  attempt  to  prove  that  if  sheep  always  receive 
plenty  of  food  and  good  shelter,  they  will  never  rot,  or  at 
least  it  will  never  prove  destructive.  But  Mr.  Hogg  holds 
it  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  a  sudden  fall  in  condition 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  rot,  and  attempts  to  make  it  appear 
(and  with  some  degree  of  success")  that  all  the  various 
causes  already  assigned,  only  serve  to  prove  his  to  be  the 
real  and  ultimate  one.f  There  are,  however,  various  other 
opinions  not  less  deserving  of  notice  than  those  already 
quoted.  "  Thus  ('  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society,'  vol.  i.)  it  is  attributed  to  fluke-worms 
that  breed  in  the  livers  of  sheep,  whither  they  are  conjec- 
tured to  be  conveyed  through  the  nostrils  while  the  ani- 
mals are  grazing;  but  these  worms  are  evidently  rather 
the  eflect  than  the  cause  of  rot-  The  late  Dr.  Darwin  sus- 
pected it  to  proceed  from  the  inactivity  of  the  absorbent 
vessels  of  the  livers  of  sheep,  so  that  their  bite  becomes 
too  thin,  particularly  in  wet  or  moist  seasons.  Dr.  Harri- 
son, in  a  recent  interesting  tract  on  the  rot,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  originates  from  those  unwholesome  exhalations  which 
arise  from  marshes ;   but  to  this  suggestion  salt  marshes 

■  I  UD  however  ttill  inctiaed  to  believe  that  a  ludden  Tall  ia  conililion  it 
mora  tliB  effect  llian  the  cause  of  the  rot,  from  its  lieinK  olinoic  invarialily  oao 
of  die  earliest  syniplonis  and  eoniunt  atienilant*  of  it,  and  seeing  that  in 
some  cue)  it  caanal  possibly  he  chii  cause,  viz.  wtcD  the  infection  is  caught 
bj  ■  day  or  even  an  hour's  feeding  iit  lame  iituaiions  and  leatoiu,  as  wU  Iw 
shown  hertaflrr. 

■f  Shepherd's  OuiJu. 
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form  a  striking  exception.*  And  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  in  rotting  seasons,  the  sheep  fed  on  salt 
marshes,  which  are  overflowed  by  the  spring  tides,  sell  at 
very  high  prices,  from  the  confidence  that  they  are  safe. 
From  an  attentive  consideration  of  every  circumstance,  it 
is  evident,  that  superabundant  moisture  either  of  food, 
(experience  has  proved  that  even  one  half  hour's  feeding  on 
moist  or  marshy  lands,  in  hot  weather,  will  produce  it)  at- 
mosphere, or  situation,  is  the  real  cause  of  this  dropsical 
malady,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  dry  limed  land  in 
Derbyshire  will  produce  the  rot,f  as  well  as  meadows  that 
retain  water  and  stagnant  marshes ;  so,  in  driving  sheep  to 
any  distance,  if  they  be  sufi*ered  to  lie  only  one  night  on  a 
wet  spot  of  ground,  whether  in  an  elevated  situation  or  not, 
they  are  very  liable  to  the  roU"J  Mr.  Price  (another 
writer  on  this  subject)  states  that  moisture  is  the  occasion  of 
it ;  whereof  a  redundancy,  in  conjunction  with  the  prolific 
warmth  of  the  sun,  causes  some  insect  to  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  tender  grass,  which,  being  conveyed  with  the  food 
into  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  animals,  produce 
the  animalcula  that  feed  upon  the  liver,  and  destroy  the 
sheep.  The  many  instances  which  have  occurred  of  sheep 
catching  this  infection  in  a  night  or  even  an  hour  when 
feeding  upon  wet  swampy  lands  in  a  warm  day,^  in  a  great 

*  Vapours  arising  from  a  salt  marsh  are  not  so  unwholesome  at  those  from 
other  marshes ;  but  allowing  that  they  are,  it  is  evident  that  the  food  of  the 
former  speedily  removes  the  infection  if  ever  it  had  an  existence. 

■f  I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt  whether  or  not  that  disease  produced  by  the 
dry  lands  of  Derbyshire  is  the  rot  or  merely  something  resembling  it.  And 
should  it  actually  be  the  rot,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  were  such  lands  as  above 
alluded  to  minutely  examined,  some  patches  might  be  found  similar  to  the 
half  acre  in  the  downs  of  Dorset,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  (see  voL  i. 
p.  422,)  which  rotted  200  sheep  in  800,  by  the  shepherd's  allowing  them 
to  drink  in  a  small  basin  which  held  water  in  the  said  half  acre  ;  and  all  the 
time  that  the  sheep  remained  either  drinking  or  pasturing  upon  this  half 
acre*  did  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes.  For,  as  Mr.  Parkinson  very  justly  re- 
marks, there  may  be  only  one  acre  in  ten  thousand  that  will  rot  sheep, 
and  yet  be  sufficient  to  rot  all  the  sheep  which  graze  upon  the  ten  thousand 
acres. 

X  Complete  Grazier,  p.  198. 

§  For  a  number  of  instances,  see  Parkinson^s  Treatise  on  Live  Stock,  vol. 
i.  p.  421. 
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measure  substaiitinte^  Mr.  Price's  opiiiiun,  as  well  as  some 
others  alrendy  mentioned;  but  such  opinions,  supported 
by  such  fscts,  either  overtlirow  Mr.  Hogg's  theory  or 
show  that  there  are  either  two  kinds  of  rot  or  at  least  two 
ways  of  infection,  either  of  which  may  he  very  probable^ 
and  the  latter  I  am  perfectly  inclined  to  believe.  That 
most  of  the  alleged  causes  of  the  rot  may  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  a  disease  something  similar  to  it,  may  easily  be 
conceived.*  But,  as  1  have  already  hinted,  the  circle 
of  conjecture  is  now  more  circumscribed,  by  the  true 
origin  of  that  most  lata!  species  of  the  rot  being  found 
to  proceed  entirely  from  sheep  pasturing  upon  swampy 
wet  lands,  ravaging  less  or  more  according  to  the  wetness 
and  warmth  of  the  season.f  This  is  certainly  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  the  disease  disappearing  in  situations  where 
draining  has  been  executed  to  any  degree  of  perfection ;  a 
perseverance  in  which  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  would 
soon  unhinge  the  name  of  its  terrors,  and  (were  it  not  from 
a  perusal  of  writings  on  the  subject)  at  no  distant  period 
bury  it  in  oblivion.  That  pasturing  slieep  on  the  above 
situations  is  the  primary  cause,  and  the  flukes|  upon  the 
liver  the  effect  of  one  species  of  rot,  I  think  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt ;  the  one  being  demonstrated  as  above,  and  the 
other  from  those  animalcula  being  invariably  found  in 
abundance  feeding  upon  the  livers  of  sheep  which  die  of 
this  disease :  and  that  such  is  the  cause  of  the  animal's  death 
would  clearly  appear  from  the  whiteness  of  the  flesh,  skin, 
and  even  fat ;  all  having  the  appearance  of  not  the  least 
blood  being  left  in  them. 

The  following  general  remarks  are  likewise  fully  sub- 
stantiated from  experience,  viz.  that  fat  sheep  are  equally 
liable  to  the  infection  as  lean,  but  the  former  more  dilS' 


•  The  red-WBter  or  reap  ii  frequently  iakea  fur  llie  rot. 

■f  Wei  ieMOn»  with  occasioiuU  very  warm  dayi  are  the  worat. 

f  Tbe  flukea  mcoible  the  fluC  ii>]i  uilleil  plaice,  and  art  found  upon  llie  Uvrr 
and  in  tlie  pipe  vbich  conrcfi  the  blood  frum  il  to  the  hean;  and  ibeir 
comuiuing  luch  quuititiea  of  blood  cauacs  the  anitDiil'ii  dulli.  FJuke.ivuniu 
•T«  MoMlimes  aa  lar^  a«  a  CJuoen  Anue'a  farthing. 
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cult  of  cure;*  that  eild  sheep  are  more  liable  to  take  it 
than  ewes  giving  milk,  and  that  the  former  being  attacked 
by  a  lingering  dysentery,  are  sooner  carried  off  than  the 
latter  if  even  affected ;  that  thb  disease  is  Tery  rarely 
known  on  any  but  wet,  spungy,  foggy  land,  such  as  caonol 
properly  be  drained,— and  that  long  pastures  are  not  so 
apt  to  produce  it  as  short  ones ;  consequently  overstocking 
must  be  dangerous ;  that  on  dry  healthy  land  it  is  seldom^ 
and  on  salt  marshes  never  known ;  that  the  pasturing  of 
heavy  cattle,  horses,  cows,  &c.  along  with  sheep,  is  encou* 
raging  to  the  rot  if  that  June  is  the  most  frequent  month 
for  sheep  catching  the  infection  4  and  that,  firom-  their 
being  first  affected,  they  will  survive  from  three  to  six 
months, — although  frequent  instances  occur  of  the  disease 
remaining  for  years  in  stocks  from  the  first  infection,  par^ 
tidularly  among  breeding  ewes;  and  likewise  that  sheep 
may  be  made  fat  with  the  infection  upon  them.  Such  cir* 
cumstances  as  the  latter  may  vary,  and  occur  according  to 
the  particular  state  in  which  the  body  may  be  during  the 
first  infection,  from  the  kind  of  food  or  situation  in  which 
sheep  may  be  afterwards  pastured,  or  the  season  being  less 
or  more  favourable.  From  what  has  now  been  stated,  it 
must  be  pretty  evident  that  the  rot  must  at  least  proceed 
from  two  causes,  one  of  which,  as  I  have  already  stated^ 
has  been  sufficiently  confirmed  from  experience,-— the  other 
(a  sudden  fall  in  condition)  which  Mr.  Hogg  states  to  be 
the  cause  of  that  rot  which  has  been  often  so  severely  felt 
in  Scotland,  in  which  he  is '  so  ably  supported  by  men  of 


*  I  plight  rather  say  that  the  fonner  will  admit  of  no  cuxe,  while  the  latter 
may,  if  not  entirely  cured,  be  checked,  so  th|it  the  lost  ultimately  wiD  com<« 
paratirely  be  trifling. 

f  This  is  accounted  for  in  wet  soils  of  a  stiff  nature,  from  the  footsteps  of 
the  neat-cattle  or  horses  retaining  water  until  it  become  putrid,  which  is  ac« 
counted  for  in  various  ways  to  produce  the  rot.  But  the  ^  tathy*  soft  grass 
produced  from  the  grazing  of  horses  or  neat-cattle,  is  likewise  a  cause  why 
some  wish  them  extirpated  from  sheep  pastures. 

j:  The  above  season  is  however,  more  strictly  speaking,  r^^ulaled  by  the 
commencement  of  warm  weather,  it  being  only  during  this  season  that  such 
an  infection  ifwproduced,  which  is  alleged  to  proceed  from  the  warmth  coming 
in  contact  with  the  superabundant  moisture  :  no  such  infection  is  caught  dur* 
ing  frosty  weather. 
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extensive  experience  as  to  prevent  me  from  cnteriufj;  iiilo 
the  field  of  combat  with  liini  on  tliis  head.  1  liowever  do 
not  hesitate  to  afflrm,  that,  allowing  this  to  be  a  second 
cause  of  the  rot,  there  is  likewise  a  third,  viz.  that  of 
being  caused  from  poverty  alone,  which  must  Imve  fre- 
quently come  under  the  observation  of  many  of  my  renders; 
for  how  common  is  it  among  stocks  (of  both  nent-cattle 
and  sheep)  which  are  poverty-struck,  to  see  one  or  more 
occasionally  die  of  the  rot;  and  which  proceeds  entirely 
from  a  scarcity  of  food,  occasioned  either  from  overstock- 
ing or  from  not  preparing  a  sufficiency  of  suitable  food  to 
meet  the  severities  of  a  long  winter  or  a  late  spring.  This 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  neighbour  of  such  a  grazier 
as  above,  who  possesses  land  and  food  of  the  same  quality, 
but  guards  against  such  occasions  of  scarcity ;  seldom  or 
oevcr  losing  any  of  his  stock  by  such  a  disease.  But 
Mr.  Hogg  and  his  friends  perhaps  may  be  inclined  to  at- 
tribute the  origin  of  such  poverty  to  a  sudden  fell  in  con- 
dition, and  consequently  state  that  I  am  only  strengthen.- 
ing  more  and  more  their  opinion  of  the  real  cause  of  the 
rot ;  but  such  managers  (of  poverty-struck  stock)  as  above 
alluded  to,  seem  to  guard  cautiously  against  this,  from  never 
having  their  stock  in  such  a  state  a.s  to  stand  any  fall  in 
condition,  far  less  a  sudden  one.  Should,  however,  tlie 
above  gentlemen  not  be  satisfied  with  Uiis  dednilion,  but 
still  persist  in  my  arguments  supporting  their  cause,  I  must 
just  retahate  upon  them,  by  showing  that  theirs  support 
mine,  as  Mr.  Hogg  mentions  in  his  Shepberirs  Guide, 
that  tliree  of  his  friends,  viz.  "Mr.  Laidlaw  of  Cassock, 
Mr.  Borthwick  of  Sorbie,  and  Mr.  Grieve  of  Crnik,  all 
able  and  extensive  farmers,  firmly  assert,  and  prove  by 
many  utstances,  tliat  if  you  give  sheep  always  plenty  of 
food,  and  good  shelter,  they  will  never  rot,  or,  at  least,  it 
never  will  prove  destructive;"  and  he  adds,  "  which  is  so 
near  being  according  to  my  opinion,  that  it  is  In  effect  the 
very  same."  Mr.  Bryden,  another  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Hogg's,  after  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  rol  is  en- 
tirely occasioned  by  a  sudden  iiill  in  condition,  adds,  thai 
"the  only  means  of  preventing  h  is  to  keep  sheep  at  all 
times  at  a  regular  niainttiuuicc."     Now,   the  opinions  ol 
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these  gentlemen,  although  th^y  do  support  the  cause  of 
the  rot  assigned  by  them,  (for  certainly  good  regular  main-' 
tenance  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  a  sudden  fall  in 
condition,)  yet  they  likewise  support  mine  by  such  being  the 
only  preventives  of  poverty,  which  I  maintain  to  be  likewise 
one  cause  of  the  rot. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  generally  commences  with  dulU 
ness,  accompanied  with  a  carelessness  of  feeding,  which  is 
soon  followed  by  a  shrinking  of  the  body,  particularly  in 
the  belly,  which  is  for  some  time  quite  clung,  at  which 
period  the  sheep  begin  to  feed  with  great  voracity :  this  is 
the  only  stage>  of  the  disease  in  which  any  thing  like  a  cure 
need  be  expected.  But  as  the  disease  advances,  the  belly 
falls  down,  the  flanks  fall  in,  the  loins  are  flaccid,  and  by 
a  pressure  about  the  hind  quarter^,  sometimes  a  crackling 
noise  may  be  heard*  At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  if  the 
sheep  are  removed  to  some  dry  hard  keep,  their  life  may  be 
prolonged  by  the  disease  being  checked,  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  put  into  tolerable  condition,  although  they  never 
can  be  made  good  mutton.  But  if  no  attention  is  paid  in 
using  any  means,  of  at  least  checking  the  disease,  it  very  soon 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  speedy  dissolution,  by  the 
skin  changing  its  vermilion  tint  to  a  pale  red,  and  then  be- 
coming dappled  with  yellow  or  black  spots ;  the  wool  is 
easily  removed  from  the  skin,  the  eyes  lose  their  lustre,  and 
have  a  white  and  pearly  appearance,  frqm  the  red  veins 
being  either  contracted  or  entirely  obliterated  :  such  smyp- 
toms  are  frequently  accompanied  with  an  obstinate  purging, 
and  during  the  progress  of  the  disorder  sheep  become  pok- 
ed or  chockered ;  but  this  is  most  peculiar  to  those  which 
are  affected  with  poverty.* 

Preventive. — The  modes  prescribed  for  preventing  this 
disease  are  equally  numerous  as  the  reasons  assigned  for 
its  cause ;  and  from  what  has  been  said  relative  to  its  true 


*  As  blood  in  its  purest  state  contains  a  great  propartion  of  water,  and  from 
the  flukes  (in  the  liver)  having  fed  some  considerable  time  upon  the  most 
solid  part  of  it,  by  the  sheep  holding  down  their  heads  to  feed,  the  watery  part 
of  the  blood  settles  underneath  the  chaps,  and  forms  a  kind  of  substance  cal- 
led the  poke  or  chocker. 
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origin,  I  slioiiid  imagine  that  Airtlier  illuf>lralion  on  iliiii 
Iieail  is  unnecessary  and  tautological ;  but  as  sticli  has  been 
given  in  an  indirect  manner,  it  may  be  as  well  to  insert 
briefly  a  few  of  the  most  npproveil  nnd  effectual  prevent- 
ives. '<  Tile  late  eminent  botanist,  Miller,  advised  parsley 
to  be  employed  as  a  preventive,  wliich  is  eaten  with  great 
avidity  by  sheep,  (the  delicacy  of  whose  flesh  it  greaiiyim- 
proves)  as  instances  have  occurred  where  sheep,  fed  on 
parsley,  remained  sound,  while  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  affected  with  the  rot.  Mr.  Mills,  therefore,  recom- 
mends sheep  to  be  fed  with  that  vegetable  twice  in  the 
week,  for  two  or  three  hours  each  time.  In  places  where 
the  rot  is  usual,  it  will  be  advisable  nniformly  to  fold  sheep 
before  the  dew  falls,  and  to  confine  them  in  such  folds 
till  it  evaporates,  both  in  the  spring  and  summer;  feed- 
ing them  with  sweet  hay,  or  other  dry  provender.  In 
the  Bath  papers  already  referred  to,  it  is  remarked  that 
no  ewe  is  ever  subject  to  the  rot  while  she  has  a  iamb 
by  her  side;  and  it  is  there  recommended  to  place  sheep, 
that  are  aflfected  with  this  distemper,  so  that  they  can 
get  to  bark  nnd  young  shoots  of  elder.  Mr.  Price  {in  the 
same  practical  work)  advises  every  farmer  to  remove  his 
sheep,  in  wet  nnd  warm  seasons,  from  such  lands  as  are 
liable  to  occasion  rot;  but  if  this  object  cannot  be  obtain;- 
ed,  he  directs  a  spoonful  of  common  salt,  and  a  like  (juantlty 
of  flour,  to  be  given  to  each  sheep  in  a  pint  of  water,  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  week,  by  way  of  preventive. 
And,  in  case  the  disease  be  in  an  incipient  state,  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  giving  of  such  a  dose  for  four  or  five 
mornings  successively,  will  probably  effect  a  cure;  for  the 
addition  of  the  flour  and  water  not  only  abates  the  pungency 
of  the  salt,  but  also  disposes  it  to  mix  more  gradually,  and 
consequently  more  effectually,  with  the  chyle.  The  late 
Dr.  Darwin,  however,  conceived  that  salt  would  be  more 
efficacious  if  it  were  combined  with  iron-filings  and  flour, 
and  made  into  a  ball,  to  be  given  every  morning  successively 
for  a  week.  Further,  as  a  preventive,  it  lias  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Varlo,  an  experienced  agriculturist,  to 
give  each  sheep  a  spoonful  of  common  salt  once  a  week 
when  a   'rotting    season'  is  apprehended;  and  when  the 
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animals  are  accustomed  to  it,  he  directs  some  dry  salt  to  be 
laid  on  flat  stones,  in  various  parts  of  the  pasture,  as  they 
will  then  lick  it  up  without  any  further  trouble.***  The  cir- 
cumstance of  sheep  neither  taking  the  rot  while  pasturing 
on  salt  marshes  near  the  sea,  nor  in  countries  where  salt  is 
given  to  sheep  with  a  view  to  promote  their  health,f  clearly 
demonstrates  the  good  effect  which  salt  must  have  as  a 
preventive.  On  suspicious  land,  or  such  as  is  apt  to 
cause  this  disease,  it  would  be  prudent,  immediately  on  the 
commencement  of  warm  weather,  to  feed  the  sheep  with 
salt,  as  already  directed  by  Mr.  Price.  But  although  I  am 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  last-mentioned  preventive^ 
and  even  of  some  of  the  others,  yet  I  am  well  aware  that 
such  treatment  can  only  be  reduced  to  practice  on  inclosed 
lands,  or  among  small  flocks ;  therefore,  on  extensive  sheep 
walks,  and  among  large  flocks,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
draining  the  land,:^  of  which  experience  has  so  decidedly 
proved  the  good  effects  as  to  put  an  end  to  all  conjecture  or 
doubt  on  the  subject,  and  might  have  rendered  the  inser- 
tion of  all  other  preventives  here  unnecessary.  But  in 
such  situations  as  cannot  properly  be  made  dry,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  <  rotting  season'  let  the  sheep  be 
removed  to  some  dry  healthy  ground  until  cold  or  rather 
frosty  weather  commences. 

Cure. — It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  speak  of  a  cure 
for  this  disease  at  an  advanced  stage,  never  having  yet  seen 
it  effected.  But  although  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  effecting 
a  complete  cure,  by  removing  every  effect  of  the  disease, 
the  same  as  the  sheep  never  had  been  infected,  yet  I  have 
none  as  to  a  cure  respecting  its  immediate  fatality,  and  re- 
tarding its  progress  so  as  to  turn  the  apparent  victims  to  a 
good  account.  I  shall,  however,  first  give  some  highly  ap- 
proved of  medicinal  cures.  <*  If  medicine  be  necessary,  let 
a  ball  be  given  daily,  for  a  fortnight,  composed  of  five 
grains  of  muriated  quicksilver,  and  one  grain  of  opium,  in 
camphor  or  turpentine, — increasing  the  proportions,  if  the 

*  Complete  Grazier,  p.  202. 

•}•  The  a)M)ve  is  a  practice  iu  America.    Sec  Parkinson's  Treatise  on  Lire 
Stock,  voL  i.  p.  428. 
*     %  See  chapter  on  Draining:  section  on  draining  Sheep  Farms. 
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operation  be  delicient,  and  witK  slight  intervals,  if  the  balls 
operate  too  powerfully.  When  the  sheep  begin  to  recover, 
suit  should. be  constantly  given  them  with  dry  food,  and 
when  they  are  turned  out,  they  should  be  driven  to  a  dry, 
salubrious,  and  elevated  sheep-walk,  or  into  a  salt  marsh, 
if  there  be  one  in  the  vicinity."'  '  Or,  "  farmers,  whose 
lands  lie  in  a  low  situation,  and  are  subject  to  this  disease, 
will  find  the  following  recipe  of  infinite  value.  Take  nitre> 
in  powder,  six  oinices ;  ginger,  fresh  powdered,  four  ounces ; 
colcothar  of  vitriol,  in  fine  powder,  two  ounces ;  common  salt, 
three  pounds  and  a  half;  boiling  water,  three  gallons  :  pour 
the  water  hot  upon  the  ingredients;  stir  them,  and,  when  new 
milk  warm,  odd  to  every  quart  of  the  mixture  three  ounces  of 
spirit  of  turpentine,  and  bottle  it  for  use.  Tlic  following  di- 
rections must  be  strictly  regarded.  Keep  the  infected 
sheep  from  food  all  night;  on  the  following  norning  give 
to  each  sheep  two  ounces,  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
above  mixture.  (Remember  to  shake  the  bottle  well  at  the 
moment  of  pouring  it  out.)  To  those  which  are  weak  and 
mucli  reduced  by  the  disease,  one  half,  or  three  jiarts  out 
of  four  may  be  sufficient  for  n  dose.  Keep  tliem  from  food 
tliree  hours  after  giving  the  medicine,  and  then  turn  them 
into  a  dry  pasture. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  medicine  every  fourth 
day  for  three  times,  observing  the  above  rules.  But  where 
only  half  the  quantity  has  been  administered,  it  will  be 
proper  to  repeat  it  every  second  or  third  day  for  six  times. 
Every  shepherd  should  be  provided  with  a  small  horn, 
containing  just  the  proper  quantity;  this  wUl  save  consi- 
derable time  and  trouble,  when  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
above  drink  to  a  number  at  the  same  tinie."-t-  But  as  these 
recipes,  however  efficacious,  cannot  (as  in  the  case  already 
mentioned  in  the  preveutive)  always  be  so  easily  adverted 
to,  a  removal  of  the  sheep  infected  to  a  salt  marsh,  or  to  b 
dry  pasture,  and  tliere  fed  with  sweet  hay  and  salt,  previ- 
ously mixed  for  cases  of  emergency,  X  **"  be  found  most 

*  ComplelG  Orancr,  p.  fOT. 

t  CluUrr'B  Call''  Doelor,  p.  837. 

i  &c«  ('ba|i.  vii.McU  S.  ou  making  IIbj. 
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effectual,  at  least  as  a  retardation  of  the  disease,  and  most 
applicable  to  general  use. 

WIND  AND  HOVEN,  OR  BLOWN. 

I  mention  these  two  different  diseases  together,  on  ac- 
count of  their  symptoms  being  somewhat  similar,  although 
their  causes  and  effects  are  widely  different ;  yet,  if  imme- 
diate relief  is  not  afforded,  the  result  of  both  is  generally 
immediate  death.  The  former  of  these  diseases  generally 
proceeds  from  bruises  during  the  time  of  smearing  or  shear- 
ing, and  not  unfr equently  from  a  sudden  exposure  to  cold 
after  being  stripped  of  their  warm  covering;  such  treatment 
causes  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  which  is 
the  mother  of  this  disease. 

Spmptoms. — ^The  sides  a  little  blown  up,  a  quick,  short 
breathing,  with  a  great  aversion  to  walk,  and  the  head 
hanging  down. 

Cure. — *^  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  complaint,  put 
the  infected  sheep  into  some  dry  warm  place,  and  bleed  it 
freely.  Bruise  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  some  carminative 
4seed,  such  as  caraway,  anise,  cummin,  or  fennel,  and  mix 
these  with  two  ounces  of  Glauber'^s  salts  in  a  pint  of  water. 
Place  it  on  the  fire,  and  make  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
strain  it  off.  Add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  jalap, 
and  while  lukewarm,  give  the  sheep  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
this  liquor,  well  shaken  together,  every  half  hour,  till  it 
voids  excrement.  It  should  have  no  fidod  or  cold  water 
till  recovered,  but  a  little  warm  water  might  be  of  service.*^ 

As  to  the  latter  of  the  above  diseases,  see  description  and 
treatment  of  the  same  among  neat-cattle,  p.  155,  not  for- 
getting, however,  if  medicine  is  to  be  administered,  to  re- 
gulate the  proportion  of  ingredients  accordingly.  If  a 
purging  drink  is  wanted,  that  given  for  bloody  scour,  page 
^07,  will  answer^ 

RED-WATER,  OJl  RESP. 

This  disease  is  of  an  inflammatory  kind,  proceeding  ei- 
ther from  an  overloading  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  by 
seating  too  much  of  any  kind  of  succulent  food,  or  from  a 
<;oUeption  of  sand  or  gravel  in  the  intestines  while  feeding 
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on  turnips.  Tlie  tanse  is  evident,  from  shetp  becoming 
unusuali;  full  of  tliat  kind  of  food  whicli  creates  the  void- 
ing of  much  urine  ;  tliey  sleep  soundly,  nud  from  tlie  wont 
of  exercise,  those  watery  particles  which  go  off  by  urine 
and  perspiration  remain  in  the  bowels,  wJiich  causes  an 
immediate  inflammation  to  take  place,  either  in  the  sto- 
mach, intestines,  kidneys,  or  neck  of  the  bladder;  and 
when  the  intestines  are  loaded  with  sand  or  gravel,  the  in- 
flammation is  much  increased,  and  consetjuently  the  dis- 
ease more  rapid  in  its  destruction.  This  disease,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  1  conceive  to  be  the  same  as  the  water 
braxy  mentioned  by  Dr.  Findlater,  and  authenticated  by 
Mr.  Hogg;  and  judging  from  external  appearances  and 
other  coincidences,  it  resembles  very  much  the  other  spe- 
cies of  braxy,  as  may  be  observed  by  comparing  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  with  those  already  given  of  the  braxy. 

Symptoms. — The  first  appearance  is  a  loitering  behind 
tlie  other  sheep,  frequently  lying  down  and  rising,  the 
bo<Iy  much  swollen,  the  dissolution  sudden  and  rapid,  and 
more  so  in  hoar-frost  evenings  than  any  other,  those  in  best 
condition  being  generally  attacked  first.  Such  are  the  ex- 
ternal symptoms  of  this  disease ;  and  when  sheep  arc  open- 
ed which  fall  a  prey  to  it,  their  entrails  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  found  to  be  swimming  in  bloody  water;  whence  ari- 
ses the  name. 

PrevaUive. — When  danger  is  ap|irehended  in  changing 
from  a  poor  pasture  to  some  succulent  food,  such  as  clover, 
turnips,  cole-seed,  &c.  let  such  a  change  be  effected  in  d 
similar  manner  to  that  recommended  for  neat-catlle,  when 
putting  them  first  upon  clover.  (See  p.  155.)  Causing  them 
to  take  a  sufficiency  of  exercise  (by  moving  them  about 
late  and  early,)  produces  a  free  passage  in  the  bowels,  the 
want  of  which  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  disease.  If 
sheep  are  netted  or  flaked  upon  turnips,  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  put  them  into  some  lea  or  even  stubble  field  every 
evening  i*  if  ut  a  little  distance,  the  better;  but,  if  such  is 
not  convenient,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  in  occa- 

*  t[  may  Iw  i>1»«rr«l,  tliHC  ilirvp  ilo  nal  dio  ao  frequently  of  ttiii  diseate 
wlurn  (foing  at  Urge  nmong  tiirnipi,  or  when  they  h«vo  liberty  to  range  in  kn 
adjoiuing  lea-field,  m  »heu  ibcy  are  clow  coiiUued  upon  iunii]H, 
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sionally  disturbing  them  throughout  the  evening.  And 
when  one  sheep  is  observed  to  die  of  this  disease,  give 
physic  to  the  whole  flock,  as  recommended  in  the  follow- 
ing cure. 

Cure. — ^This  need  only  be  expected,  as  in  many  other 
cases  already  noticed,  if  attempted  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease.  First  take  a  little  blood,  and  give  about  one  pint 
of  water  made  very  strong  with  salt,  keeping  the  sheep  al- 
ways moving,  and  having  an  ofier  of  plenty  of  water ;  or, 
^  put  a  pint  of  salt  to  one  quart  of  chamberlie ;  let  it  be 
well  stirred,  until  the  salt  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  give 
each  sheep  about  half  a  pint  early  in  the  morning.'^  This 
is  recommended  by  Mr.  Parkinson  to  be  given  (rather  as  a 
preventive  than  a  cure)  to  the  whole  flock,  when  one  is  ob- 
served to  die  of  the  disease.  He  further  adds,  that,  ^*  if 
about  a  table  spoonful  of  soot  be  added  to  each  sheep's 
dose,  the  better.  Tiiis  medicine  will  be  found  serviceable 
in  almost  all  disorders.  The  best  mode  of  giving  it  is: — 
Having  the  horn  of  a  beast  fully  large  enough  to  hold  one- 
third  more  than  the  dose,  with  a  hole  bored  in  the  small 
end,  set  the  sheep  on  his  haunches,  his  head  being  erect, 
and  put  the  horn  in  at  on^side  of  his  mouth,  one  man  hold- 
ing the  sheep  in  that  position,  while  another  man,  having 
the  proper  quantity  in  any  small  vessel,  pours  the  medi- 
cine down  the  horn  into  the  sheep's  mouth/'  Mr.  Clater,  in 
his  CatUe  Doctor^  states,  that  *'  whenever  this  disease  makes 
its  appearance  amongst  flocks  of  sheep  that  are  feeding 
on  turnips  or  succulent  grasses,  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
putting  a  stop  to  so  destructive  a  disease.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  grazier  in  consequence  is  often  very  consider- 
able. The  following  medicine  the  author  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  on  a  large  scale,  sometimes  on  five  or 
six  hundred  sheep,  belonging  to  one  man,  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

Take  Epsom  salts,  six  ounces;  nitre,  in  powder,  four 
ounces ;  boiling  water,  three  pints:  pour  the  water  hot  upon 
the  salts;  when  new  milk  warm,  add  spirit  of  turpentine,  four 
ounces;  Bole- Armenia,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  mix  and 
shake  them  well  together:  the  dose  is,  from  three  to  four  table 
spoonfuls.     When  this  medicine  is  intended  to  be  given 
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to  II  number  of  sheep,  they  must  be  tiiken  from  the  lurnipti, 
or  wliatevcr  iliey  ore  feeding  on,  and  put  into  a.  pen  or 
fold-yard  for  two  hours  before  it  is  given,  and  there  allow- 
ed to  remain,  for  two  hours  after  they  Itave  received  it ;  af- 
ter which  they  may  be  put  into  their  pastures  as  usual. 
When  this  disease  is  so  severe  that  several  die  every  day, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  medicine  every  third  ilay, 
for  three  times  or  more,  if  thought  proper.  This  will  be 
found  a  powerful  medicine  in  all  inflammatory  diseases, 
and  in  removing  all  those  obstructions  that  so  frei:|uently 
take  place  in  the  kidneys,  uterus,  or  other  parts  of  the 
botly,  while  feeding  on  turnips,  or  in  a  luxuriant  pasture.'' 
The  following  is  a  further  statement  of  this  disease,  given 
in  the  Complfte  Grazier,  page  213.  "  The  blood,  or  red' 
water,  likewise  often  proves  a  mortal  dislemper  to  lambs. 
Its  symptoms  are,  lameness  and  a  slight  swelling  of  the 
joints,  accompanied  with  a  violent  inflammation  that  spreads 
over  the  whole  animal,  and  which,  if  disregarded,  termi- 
nates its  existence  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  This 
disorder  is  produced  by  too  great  a  tjuantity  of  food  re- 
maining on  the  stomach,  in  a  crude  and  undigested  state. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  disease  appears,  the  lambs  must 
be  taken  home  from  grass,  be  bletl,  and  an  emollient  clyster 
administered.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  castor  oil,  or  as  many 
grains  of  emetic  tartar,  should  next  be  given,  and  the  bleed- 
ing repeated,  if  no  favourable  symptoms  appear ;  the  treat- 
ment above  specified  being  continued  for  four,  five,  or  six 
days,  OS  the  cose  may  require,  and  during  which  tune  the 
lamb  should  be  fed  with  milk." 

INFLAMMATION. 

This  disease  being  less  or  more  connected  with  most  of 
those  already  noticed,  it  might  be  thought  unnecessary  to 
say  more  on  the  subject;  but  as  it  does  from  various 
causes  form  a  disease  quite  of  itself,  which  if  not  attended 
to  in  time  generally  proves  very  fatal,  it  ought  therefore  to 
claim  the  grazier's  attention  as  much  as  any  of  the  diseases 
already  discussed.  This  disease  attacks  different  parts  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  bladder,  and 
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other  parts :  for  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  preventives, 
see  those  given  for  inflammations  in  neat-cattle,  page  146.  * 
Cure. — On  the  first  appearance  of  inflammation,  bleed 
moderately  either  above  or  below  the  eye ;  but  should  it  in- 
crease or  be  at  an  advanced  stage,  copious  bleeding  is  ne- 
cessary, and  give  the  following  purging  drink:  ^^  Take  Efisom 
salts,  one  ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  sheep;  ginger  in  powder,  one  large  tea  spoonful; 
treacle,  one  table  spoonful:  ])ut  them  in  a  pitcher,  and  pour 
four  ounces  of  boiling  water  on  them;  stir  the  whole  to- 
gether, and  give  it  when  new  milk  warm.  Or  the  follow- 
ing may  be  given  if  thought  more  proper.  Take  castor 
oil,  from  two  to  four  ounces,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
sheep;  ginger  and  salt  of  tartar,  of  each  a  large  tea  spoon- 
ful; coarse  sugar,  one  table  spoonful :  mix,  and  give  it  in  a 
tea  cupful  of  warm  gruel.  Either  of  these  drinks  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  evacuate  the  stomach  and  intestines ; 
if  not,  they  may  be  repeated  once  a  day  until  they  have  the 
desired  effect."* 

EXTERNAL  DISEASES  OP  SHEEP. 

FLY  AND  MAGGOTS. 

These  diseases,  or  rather  accidents  which  befal  sheep, 
may  be  said  to  be  one  and  the  same ;  the  one  being  the 
cause  and  the  other  the  effect  of  the  same  disease.  Sheep 
are  most  subject  to  this  disease  during  hot,  sultry,  and  show- 
ery weather,  and  particularly  upon  inclosed  lands  sur- 
rounded with  hedges  or  wood  where  the  fly  does  not  only 
torment  the  sheep  and  keep  them  from  feeding,  but  sows 
the  seed  for  maggots,  which  arrive  at  perfection  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  if  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  days  the 
sheep  will  either  fall  a  victim  to  them  or  render  a  cure 
very  disfiguring,  and  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  sheep 
afterwards. 

Symptoms, — Should  a  sheep  be  damp  or  a  little  foul 
about  its  hind  quarters,  and'  a  number  of  flies  seem  to  tor- 
ment it,  an  examination  should  instantly  take  place,  when 

•  Clater's  CattU  Doctor,  p.  370. 
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most  frequently  the  seeds  or  <  strikings^  will  be  seen  by 
shedding  the  wool ;  but  when  such  seeds  are  become  quick 
and  formed  into  maggots,  the  wool  on  that  place  becomes 
damp  and  wet,  and  the  sheep  will  occasionally  look  back, 
similarly  to  those  affected  with  scab,  but  more  frequently 
hold  down  their  heads  and  shake  their  tails,  running  from 
place  to  place  and  occasionally  lying  down,  although  re- 
maining no  time  in  that  position.  But  as  the  maggots  get 
strong,  the  sheep  begin  to  sicken  and  search  for  some 
shaded  and  secluded  place,  where  they  will  remain  until 
they  completely  fall  victims  to  those  vermin.  During  the 
fly  season  sheep  ought  to  be  carefully  counted  and  exa- 
mined every  day ;  for  should  the  shepherd  lose  any  of  hrs 
flock  and  find  them  in  the  above  secluded  state,  littlie 
hopes  may  be  entertained  of  a  recovery. 

PreveMve, — Various  remedies  have  been  offered  to  the 
public  in>  order  to  prevent  sheep  from  being  struck  with 
the  fly  in  the  above  season ;  many  of  which  have  failed 
in  having  the  desired  effect.  I  have,  however,  found  dust- 
ing the  sheep  with  the  following  mixture  to  be  a  com- 
plete preventive :  Mix  together  in  a  marble  mortar, 
<^  white  lead,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  white  arsenic,  of  each 
one  pound  in  fine  powder.''  From  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  will  be  found  sufficient  for  one  sheep  according  to 
the  size.  There  are  various  ways  of  dusting  sheep;  I  al- 
ways followed  a  practice  handed  down  to  me  by  my  father, 
viz.  previous  to  the  approach  of  the  warm  months,  clean 
all  the  sheep  which  may  require  it  about  the  tail  or  other- 
wise, and  some  morning  early,  when  the  sheep  are  wet 
with  dew,  take  as  many  of  them  into  a  house  as  can  be 
dusted  before  the  dew  dry  up  with  heat  or  be  removed  by 
catching  them ;  let  one  person  hold  the  sheep  while  ano- 
ther dusts  on  the  powder  with  a  drudging  box,  having  the 
quantity  allowed  for  one  sheep  only  in  it  at  a  time;  dust 
over  all  the  back  and  sides,  but  more  particularly  the  hind 
quarters,  where  the  fly  in  general  makes  the  first  attack ; 
let  each  sheep  be  turned  out  of  the  house  as  it  is  finished. 
The  operators  ought  to  have  a  silk  handkerchief  tied  over 
their  faces,  and  holding  their  heads  as  much  from  above 
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the  drudging  box  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  bad  effects 
which  sometimes  ensue  by  careless  performers. 

Cure. — A  cure  in  this  case  (as  well  as  most  other  exter- 
nal diseases  or  accidents  which  befal  sheep)  is  more  easily 
effected  than  in  internal  cases,  from  an  earlier  discovery  of 
the  disease  being  more  easily  made  in  the  one  than  the  other. 
Should  the  sheep,  therefore,   be  discovered  immediately 
upon  the  ^  blowings'  of  the  fly  becoming  quick  and  form- 
ing into  maggots,.  I  would  recommend  the  following  treat- 
ment, which  I  received  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preven- 
tive, both  of  which  I  have  seen  practised  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  with  almost  never-failing  effects,  viz.  <^  Mix 
with  one  quart  of  spring  water,  a  table  spoonful  of  the  spi- 
rit of  turpentine,  and  as  much  of  the  sublimate  powder* 
as  will  lie  upon  a  shilling :  shake  them  well  together,  and 
cork  it  up  in  a  bottle  with  a  quill  through  the  cork,  so  that 
the  liquid  may  come  out  of  the  bottle  in  small  quantities 
at  once.     The  bottle  must  always  be  w^I  shaken  when  it  is 
to  be  used.     When  the  spot  is  observed  where  the  mag- 
gots are,  do  not  disturb  them,  but  pour  a  little  of  the  mix- 
ture upon  the  spot,  as  much  as  will  wet  tlie  wool  and  the 
maggots.     In  a  few  minutes  after  the  liquid  i^  applied,  the 
maggots  will  seek  to  the  top  of  the  wool,  and  in  a  short 
time  drop  off  dead.     The .  sheep  must,  however,  be  in- 
spected next  day,  and  if  any  of  the  maggots  remain  unde- 
stroyed,  shake  them  off  or  touch  them  with  a  little  more  of 
the  mixture.     A  little  train  oil  may  be  applied  after  the 
maggots  are  removed,  as  sometimes  the  skin  will  be  hard 
by  applying  too  much  of  the  liquid.    Besides,  the  fly  is  not 
so  apt  to  strike  when  it  finds  the  smell  of  the  oil,  which 
may  prevent  a  second  attack.     This  miethod  of  destroying 
maggots  I  have  always  found  superior  to  any  other,  and  it 
prevents  the  animal  from  being  disfigured  by  clipping  off 
the  wool,  which  is  a  common  practice  in  some  countries."f 
But  should,  from  neglect,  a  sheep  not  be  discovered  until 
the  maggots  have  broken  the  skin  and  made  some  havock 
upon  the  carcliss,  I  wocrld  prefer  clipping  all  the  wool  off 

•  A  preparation  of  memiry  called  *  corroftiye  sublimate.* 
"t*  HenflerHon*s  Treatine  on  Swine.     See  Hints  on  Agricultural  Subjecti, 
page  116. 
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the  place  affected,  and  removing  all  the  maggots  care- . 
fully  with   a  piece   of  stick  prepared  for   the   purpose.^ 
Should   any  part    of  the   skin   appear   to   be   blown   or 
hoven  up,  small  incisions  must  be  made  with  a  penknife, . 
as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  great  nests  of  maggots 
are  found  so  concealed ;  which,  by  putting  a  little  of  the 
above  liquid  into  the  incisions,  will  bring  out  maggots  that . 
would  otherwise  work  their  way  into  the  body  impercepti- 
bly.*    Rub  a  little  train  oil  on  the  place  from  which  you 
have  removed  the  wool,  and  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  cloth. 
by  sewing  it  to  the  remaining  wool  or  otherwise,  in  order 
to  keep  out  the  cold.     The  wounds  should  be  inspected 
daily  and  kept  soft  by  anointing  with  some  greasy  healing 
ointment.     Tar  mixed  with  butter  is  most  frequently  ap- 
plied instead  of  the  oil  and  covering,  but  I  would  give  a 
decided  preference  to  the  latter.     When  destroying  the. 
maggots  as  above,  it  however  musi  not  be  omitted  to  wet. 
all  the  *  blowings'*  of  the  fly  with  a  little  of  the  liquid,  and 
squeeze  them  well  between  the  fingers  and  thumb. 

REDS,  OR  SHEEP  LICE  AND  TICKS. 

TThese  vermin  attend  sheep  of  all  ages,  but  more  parti- 
cularly hogs  and  sheep  in  poverty.  The  keds  or  lice  are. 
of  a  brownish  colour  and  flat  shape,  witii  three  legs  on  each 
side  of  their  head,  and  the  ticks  are  similar  in  shape  and 
colour,  but  are  much  larger.  The  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  appearance  of  such  vermin,  is  smearing,  as  already 
described  page  185  ;  but  should  this  not  be  deemed  practi- 
cable, a  few  <  sheds^  of  tar  and  turpentine,  or  the  ointment 
xecommended  for  the  scab,  (which  is  preferable)  will  soon 
make  them  disappear. 

BLINDNESS. 

This  disease  in  some  cases  is  considered  to  be  epidemic^ 
from  instances  being  known  of  whole  flocks  being  affected 

•  The  above-mentioned  liquid  must,  however,  l>o  iincd  very  »paiing1y,  par- 
ticularly when  the  skin  is  broken  either  by  incisions  made  with  the  knife  or 
naggots ;  for  I  have  frequently  killed  many  a  valuable  sheep  by  giving  too 
liberal  a  doie  to  the  maggots,  before  I  was  aware  that  such  was  the  cause  of* 
the  auiioart  death.    Merely  a  wetting  of  the  maggots  is  sufficient. 

3 
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with  it  at  once ;  but  it  is  more  generally  brought  on  by 
fatigue  or  cold  in  elevated  damp  situations* 

Sympioma, — ^The  eyes  become  sore,  and  emit  a  sort  of 
ropy  humour  followed  by  a  white  film  spreading  over  them; 
and  should  the  cause  from  which  it  generally  proceeds  be 
continued,  (viz.  exposed  to  cold  or  fatigue)  the  film  gets 
thicker  until  the  eye  appears  quite  white,  in  which  case  a 
'  cure  is  longer  in  being  efiected. 

Cure. — When  the  disease  proceeds  from  fatigue,  &c.  aa 
above,  it  will  generally  cure  itself,*  by  putting  the  sheep 
affected  into  a  well-sheltered  inclosure  free  from  ditches, 
ponds,  or  precipices,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  at  ease 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  However,  when  the  eye  is  much 
inflamed,  and  in  order  to  make  a  more  speedy  cure  to 
prevent  a  falling  off  in  conditicm,  I  invariably  had  re- 
course to  the  following  method,  the  effects  of  which  I 
never  remember  to  have  been  once  unsuccessful.  Open  the 
angular  vein  of  the  eye,  hold,  the  animal's  head  in  an  in* 
verted  position,  so  that  some  drops  of  blood  may  fall  into 
the  eye ;  this  will  in  general  remove  the  white  speck  from 
the  eye,  and  immediately  restore  the  sight  :f  but  in  cases 
of  obstinacy  a  small  quantity  of  pulverized  crystal  glass 
may  be  blown  into  the  eye  with  a  quill  open  at  both  ends* 

FOOT  ROT. 

This  disease  proceeds  from  sheep  pasturing  alternately 
upon  damp  wet  land  or  among  long  grass  which  retains 
the  moisture,  and  warm^  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly  soils ;  for 
by  grazing  some  time  in  either  of  the  former  situations, 
the  moisture  causes  tlie  outer  part  of  the  hoof  to  expand, 
which,  (when  the  sheep  are  put  upon  the  latter)  on  becom- 
ing dry,  cracks,  and  by  sand  or  gravel  getting  into  such 
crevices,  the  part  gets  hoi  and  painful,  and  soon  forms  into 
a  matter  or  pus,  at  which  period  it  becomes  so  very  conta- 
gious as  to  spread  throughout  whole  flocks,J  in  a  similar 
manner  to  scab,  and  becomes  equally  difficult  of  cure.     It 

•  Hogg^s  Shepherd't  GuidCj  p.  1 18,    f  Complete  Grazier,  p.  191. 

X  Instances  have  been  known  when  one  diseased  ram  has  been  put  to  ewev 
quite  free  of  the  disease,  and  upon  land  never  known  to  produce  the  rot,  that 
he  has  infected  the  whole.    See  Parkinson  on  Live  Stock,  voL  i.  p.  409. 
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however  sometimes  proceeds  from  inattention  to  cleanli- 
ness alone* 

jSyf9ipAM9W.— These  are  easily  distinguished ;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  such  sheep  as  are  affected  will 
be  observed  occasionally  to  hold  up  one  foot  when  grazing, 
and  appear  a  little  lame  when  they  walk,  which  is  most 
perceptible  when  they  first  rise  in  the  morning,  but  as  the 
disease  increases  the  sheep  become  quite  lame,  and  fre- 
quently feed  upon  their  knees ;  and  when  examined  in  this 
last  stage,  the  hoof  will  be  found  to  be  quite  hard,  (caused 
from  the  heat  in  the  foot)  so  that  the  substance  formed  has 
no  chance  to  descend,  but  keeps  working  upwards,  which 
if  not  discharged  will  break  out  at  the  top  of  the  hoof,  and 
the  oozing  of  such  fetid  matter  causes  proud  flesh  to  ap- 
pear; if  then  allowed  to  remain  any  time  in  this  state  the 
disease  will  become  incurable,  and  the  foot  will  literally 
rot  off.  Although  sheep  labouring  under  this  disease  re- 
tain their  appetites  to  the  last,  yet  they  gradually  decline 
and  are  at  last  reduced  to  complete  poverty,  so  that  the 
qnesdon  comes  to  be,  what  is  the  skin  worth,  and  not  the 
sheep? 

iVeMfilJoe.— -The  only  and  best  mode  of  preventing  this 
disease  from  commencing,  is  to  avoid  pasturing  as  above, 
.and  at  all  times  keeping  the  foot  clean ;  and  when  any 
sheep  are  observed  to  be  infected,  let  them  be  instantly 
removed  from  the  flock  into  some  dry  pasture  where  the 
other  sheep  are  not  intended  to  go  unless  infected  also : 
for  so  great  is  the  infection  of  this  disease  that  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  and  had  sound  sheep  infected  by  being  allow- 
ed to  range  over  land  which  had  been  pastured  with  dis- 
eased ones  the  year  before.  Indeed  it  is  advisable  upon 
inclosed  land  where  this  disease  has  been  raging  to  a 
great  height,  that  such  land,  but  more  particularly  the 
inclosure  which  has  been  appropriated  for  the  patients, 
ought  to  undergo  a  course  of  tillage,*  previous  to  being 
pastured  again  with  sheep. 

*  Where  a  ooune  of  tillage  would  not  be  practicable,  let  infected  sheep  be 
confined  upon  some  particular  spot  of  dry  heath,  which  oouM  afterwards  Ka 
Immty  or  giving  a  field  a  strong  dose  of  quicklime  will  render  such  land  mora 
safe  to  be  afterwards  pastnred  with  sheep. 
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Cure. — The  methods  of  attempting  a  cure  are  various : 
lome  of  the  most  approved  of  I  have  here  inserted,  but 
which  ever  of  them  may  be  preferred,  or  indeed  previously 
to  any  attempt  of  cure,  the  sheep  infected  should  immedi- 
ately be  taken  from  the  flock,  and  the  foot  or  feet  washed 
clean  with  soap  and  chamberlie,  and  the  hoof  well  pared;* 
after  which  any  of  the  following  applications  will  in  most 
cases  prove  effectual ;  the  sheep  being  afterwards- grazed 
upon  clean  dry  land.  1.  Bathe  the  foot  with  turpentine, 
and  afterwards  rub  it  all  over  with  tar  and  bind  it  up  with 
flannel.'f-  Or  2.  Pound  some  green  or  blue  stone  vitriol 
very  fine,  and  apply  a  little  of  it  to  the  part  affected,  and 
bind  a  piece  of  cloth  over  it4  Or  3.  Two  ounces  of  roche- 
allum,  a  similar  quantity  of  blue  vitriol,  one  ounce  of  ver- 
digris, and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  animated  quicksilver 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  good  distilled  vinegar;  and 
a  little  of  this  liquid  may  be  dropped  on  the  diseased  part, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  feet  dry,  and  clean  from  all 
dirt  or  filth.$  Or  4.  Spread  some  slaked  quicklime  over 
a  house  floor  pretty  thick,  pare  the  sheep's  feet  well,  and 
turn  them  into  this  house,  where  they  may  remain  for  a 
few  hours,  after  which  turn  them  into  a  dry  pasture.  This 
treatment  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  always  ob- 
serving to  keep  the  house  clean,  and  adding  a  little  more 
quicklime  before  putting  in  the  sheep.  ||  *  I  have  tried  all 
the  above  remedies  with  tolerable  success,  but  would  give 
a  preference  to  the  last,  having  found  it  to  be  the  most  ef- 

*  Paring  until  the  hoof  bleed,  is  much  disapproved  of  by  some,  but  as  I 
have  always  followed  that  practice  and  found  it  attended  with  the  best  of 
consequences,  I  am  consequently  now  become  such  an  advocate  for  it,  as  to 
doubt  whether  or  not  a  cure  can  be  effected  without  it. 

f  Hogg's  Shepherd" »  Guide,  p.  170. 

X  See  Parkinson  on  Live  Stock,  vol.  i.  p.  408,  and  Henderson^s  Treatise  on 
Swine,  &c.  p.  Wt, 

§  Complete  Grazier,  p.  195. 

II  The  above  cure  I  learned  from  my  father  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
have  here  inserted  it  in  his  own  words  as  recorded  in  his  Treatise,  already  no- 
ticed, p.  113.  But  I  observe  that  Mr.  Parkinson,  in  his  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p. 
408,  claims  the  discovery,  for  which  he  received  a  silver  medal  from  the  Socie- 
ty of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi.  Mr.  Parkinson  does  not  state  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery, but  I  am  well  aware  that  my  father  practised  it  for  upwards  of  ten 
years  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Parkinson's  publication. 
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fectual ;  but  allowing  it  only  to  be  equal  to  the  others,  it 
being  a  safe,  cheap,  speedy,  and  simple  cure,  demands  the 
attention  of  every  sheep  grazier,  particularly  those  on  a 
large  scale.  Other  lamenesses  which  sheep  are  subject  to 
are  sometimes  taken  for  the  foot  rot,  although  some  of 
them  proceed  from  quite  a  different  cause;  such  as  a 
swelling  between  or  above  the  hoofs,  which  may  always  be 
prevented  by  cleanliness  and  cured  by  wasliing  well  with 
soap  and  urine,  and  afterwards  turned  to  a  dry  «lean  pas- 
ture :  should,  however,  the  foot  be  very  hot,  pare  the  hoof 
until  it  bleed  freely,  in  which  case  a  cloth  must  be  put 
round  the  foot,  or  treat  as  recommended  for  the  foul  in  the 
foot  of  neat-cattle.  (Seepage  158.)  But  there  is  likewise 
another  lameness  occasioned  by  an  insect  resembling  a 
worm,  either  breeding  between  the  claws  or  working  its 
passage  through  die  perforated  skin.  The  worm  ought  to 
be  extracted  by  working  the  claws  in  a  contrary  direction, 
when  it  will  soon  make  it<(  appearance,  and  a  continuance 
of  the  friction  will  soon  dislodge  it  altogether:  care  must 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  attempt  to  pull  out  the  worm, 
otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  break  and  rot  in  the  foot,  which 
is  very  injurious.  A  little  tar  and  spirit  of  turpentine  may 
be  applied  to  the  orifice,  and  tlie  sheep  turned  to  a  dry 
clean  pasture.* 

This  disease  in  its  first  stages  seems  only  to  be  of  a  cu- 
taneous nature,  and  will  then  easily  admit  of  a  cure ;  but  if 
neglected  it  will  enter  the  sy^cin  and  become  very  difficult 
of  cure.  It  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description ; 
it  prevails  most  in  wet  situations  and  seasons,  and  is  with- 
out any  doubt  very  contagious;  indeed  so  much  so  that 
sheep  exposed  to  rub  upon  the  same  place  with  Infected 
ones,  either  in  the  house  or  fields,  are  liable  to  the  infec- 
tion :  great  care  is  therefore  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  such  a  disease,  by  instantly  removing  such 
sheep  from  the  flock  as  may  have  the  least  symptom,  of  it, 
or  even  the  slightest  cause  for  suspicion,  and  confining  them 

*  Complete  Grazier,  p.  19i. 
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in  some  house  or  field,  where  the  other  sheep  are  to  have 
no  access  whatever.  I  would,  m  this  case,  as  in  the  foot 
rot,  whenever  a  field  has  been  occupied  with  patients  for 
some  time,  put  it  through  a  course  of  tillage  before  stock- 
ing it  with  sheep  again,  as  I  have  frequently  observed  and 
found  from  experience,  that,  when  this  disease  had  got  to 
such  a  height  that  it  was  found  advisable  to  disperse  the 
whole  stock  and  replace  them  with  clean  sheep,  such 
would  instantly  become  infected,  although  many  months 
had  intervened  since  the  removal  of  those  from  which  the 
infection  must  have  originated.  When  such  infected  pas- 
tures cannot  be  conveniently  dealt  with,  as  recommended 
in  the  case  of  the  foot  rot,  they  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main without  sheep  during  a  winter,  and  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing a  new  stock  may  be  put  upon  them,  being  previ- 
ously rubbed  with  ingredients  of  defence  against  any  in- 
fection which  might  chance  to  remain  on  the  ground,  whe- 
ther proceeding  from  infectious  matter  or  animalcula  ad- 
hering to  the  ground  or  rubbing  places. 

Symptoms. — The  approach  of  this  disease  is  first  obser- 
vable by  the  sheep  rubbing  themselves  against  every  post, 
gate,  bank,  or  other  suitable  place  that  may  come  in  their 
way;  they  occasionally  look  back,  bite,  or  scratch  and 
even  pull  the  wool  off  the  place  affected  with  their  mouths, 
and  when  laid  hold  off  and  handled  on  the  place  infected, 
they  will*  throw  back  their  heads  and  move  their  mouths 
as  if  eating  or  chewing  the  cud,  but  a  degree  quicker.  It 
first  comes  out  upon  the  skin  in  small  scabby  eruptions, 
which  if  not  checked  in  time  will  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  body;  the  continual  irritation  or  itching  puts  the 
sheep  from  feeding,  and  consequently  soon  reduces  them 
to  complete  skeletons. 

Preventive. — Smearing  is  the  best  preventive,  which  is 
clearly  proved  by  sheep  which  are  not  smeared  being  more 
subject  to  the  disease,  and  more  liable  to  the  infection  than 
such  as  are ;  this  is  clearly  demonstrated  among  the  fine 
fvooled  breeds,  which  are  seldom  smeared  and  are  as  sel- 
dom completely  free  of  the  infection.  But  where  danger 
is  apprehended  from  the  ground  having  been  formerly 
stocked  with  infected  sheep  or  otherwise,  a  stripe  of  the 
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•alve  recommended  as  a  cure  put  along  the  back  and  one 
along  each  side  will  be  a  farther  bar  in  the  way  of  such 
infection. 

Ctcre.— There  are  various  prescriptions  for  this  as  well 
as  other  diseases,  such  as  strong  decoctions  of  tobacco  in 
brine»  sometimes  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine,  train  oil, 
and  brimstone.  Or,  nux  one  pound  of  tobacco,  one  ounce 
of  white  arsenic,  one  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  six 
quarts  of  beef  brine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  tar,  and  boil 
the  whole  till  the  ingredients  become  incorporated  so  as  to 
form  a  liniment;  in  applying  which  every  scab  must  be 
broken,  and  the  sheep  be  well  rubbed  that  the  liquid  may 
penetrate  every  part.*  But  Mr.  Hogg,  in  his  Shepherd*8 
Guide,  p.  96,  states  that  *^  the  most  effectual  cure  is  that 
which  can  now  be  got  in  any  apothecary's  shop,  known  by 
the  name  of  Sheep  ointmenL  It  is  a  strong  mercurial  com- 
position, and  the  most  safe  way  is  for  the  apothecary  to 
put  it  up  in  small  balls,  each  of  which  he  may  deem  suffi- 
cient and  safe  to  be  rubbed  upon  a  sheep  at  once ;  for  as 
diflerent  hands  may  make  it  of  different  strengths,  the  most 
experienced  applier  can  hardly  be  a  competent  judge  how 
much  is  sufficient  for  each  animal  without  some  such  pre- 
caution. Let  the  shepherd,  then,  take  one  of  these  balls 
at  a  time,  and  mix  it  with  three  gills  or  a  mutchkin  of  train 
oil,  and  if  the  animal  be  thoroughly  infected,  put  the  whole 
of  this  upon  it,  as  close  to  the  skin  as  possible ;  but  if  it  is 
only  scabbed  or  itching  on  some  parts  of  its  body,  perhaps 
each  of  these  mixtures  may  serve  two.  If  the  infected 
parts  are  mostly  on  the  back  or  upper  parts  of  its  body, 
the  shepherd  must  make  a  <shed^  or  opening  of  the  wool  ex* 
actly  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  back,  from  the  crown  to  the 
tail ;  let  him  shed  it  clean  to  the  skin,  and  keep  it  open 
with  both  hands,  while  another  pours  in  the  ointment  from 
a  common  tea-pot.  He  must  not  keep  the  wool  too  close 
down  with  his  hands,  else  it  will  cause  the  ointment  to  drip 
upon  it.  In  this  case  a  few  <  sheds'  or  openings  will  do,  but 
if  it  is  scabbed  about  the  belly  and  throat,  it  must  be  shed 
very  thick,  and  the  ointment  rubbed  on  the  skin  with  the 

*  Complete  Grazier,  p.  208. 
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fingers,  as  it  cannot  then  spread  on  the  skm  by  running. 
Let  it  always  de  done  in  dry  weather,  and  it  is  a  safe  and 
certain  remedy,  though  perhaps  the  scab  may  again  appear 
on  the  offspring  of  this  flock."     But  that  which  is  now 
most  approved  of  and  which  I  have  (during  the  experience 
of  upwards  of  twenty  years)  found  invariably  to  complete 
a  cure  even  in  the  most  inveterate  cases,  and  after  other 
applications  had  completely  failed,  is  the  following  :  Take 
one  pound  of  quicksilver,  Venice  turpentine,  and  common 
oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  of  each  half  a  pound ;  put  the 
quicksilver  and  Venice  turpentine  into  a  mortar,  and  beat 
them  together  until  not  a  particle  of  the  quicksilver  can  be 
discerned,  then  put  in  the  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
mix  them   well  together;   after  which   melt   about  four 
pounds  of  hog's  lard  over  a  slow  fire,  and  add  it  to  the 
above  ingredients  when  lukewarm,  and  stir  the  whole  un- 
til it  become  cold  and  firm.      About  one  pound  of  the 
ointment  is  sufiicient  to  dress  from  seven  to  ten  sheep,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  manner  in  which  they  are  infected  ; 
but  when  the  sheep  are  very  large  and  much  infected,  five 
or  six  of  them  will  require  a  pound  to  effect  a  cure :  how- 
ever the  quantity  necessary  depends  likewise  very  much 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied ;  for  one  pound 
properly  laid  and  rubbed  upon  the  skin  will  be  more  effec- 
tual than  two  laid  upon  the  skin  and  wool  in  a  hurried, 
careless  manner.     In  applying  the  above  ointment,  there- 
fore, it  ought  to  be  well  rubbed  upon  the  skin,*  and  such 
parts  as  may  be  formed  into  a  large  hard  scabby  substance 
must  be  well  broken  with  the  hand  before  putting  on  the 
ointment,   in  order  that  it  may  penetrate  sufficiently  to 
prove  effectual;  all  such  parts  should  be  dressed  separately, 
independently  of  the  necessary  number  of  regular  *  sheds* 
to  be  used.     It  is  common  to  put  one  row  of  the  ointment 
along  the  back,  and  one  on  each  side,  but  in  severe  cases 
a  little  of  the  ointment  must  be  rubbed  upon    the  head, 
flanks,  and  spalls,  and  a  row  put  down  each  shoulder  and 


•  The  '  sheds*  ought  to  be  prepared  aa  directed  by  Mr.  Hogg,  and  the  aalve 
neatly  and  firmly  applied  to  the  skin,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  its  applica- 
tion to  the  wool,  as  such  cannot  assist  in  the  least  in  effecting  a  cure. 
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thigh  as  far  as  the  wool  extends.  The  above  ointment 
should  always  be  applied  in  dry  weather,  as  it  is  dangerous 
and  not  so  effectual  when  applied  in  damp  or  wet  weather, 
and  when  used  as  a  preventive,  only  one  or  more  ^  sheds^ 
may  be  made  when  the  sheep  are  smeared.  This  oint- 
ment is  superior  to  the  liquid  applications,  not  only  in  ef- 
fecting a  cure,  but  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  wool 
and  health  of  the  animal ;  for  soon  after  the  application  of 
the  one  the  scab  will  rise  from  the  skin,  and  wool  begin  to 
grow;  while  on  the  application  of  the  other  the  scab  re- 
mains so  long  on  the  part  infected,  as  to  prevent  not  only 
the  growth  of  wool  for  that  season,  but  to  be  injurious  to 
its  production  on  such  a  part  ever  after.  As  a  further 
proof  of  the  efficacy  and  superior  advantages  of  the  above 
ointment,  and  in  order  to  establish  more  fully  such  facts  as 
I  have  here  suggested  in  its  favour,  it  may  be  observed 
that  such  or  something  very  similar  is  not  only  taken  no- 
tice of  by  most  writers  on  the  subject,  but  is  held  out  by 
them  to  be  the  most  effectual  cure ;  and  they  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  describing  its  superior  advantages.* 
It  was  communicated  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  **  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce," in  1789. 

WOUNDS  AND  BRUISES. 

Sheep  are  not  so  liable  to  wounds,  &c.  as  horses  or  neat^ 
cattle,  excepting  such  as  are  much  exposed  to  hedges,  and 
dogs  either  of  a  vicious  nature  or  such  as  have  not  been  pro- 
perly broke  in.  But  when  such  accidents  do  occur,  from 
whatever  cause,  let  them  be  dealt  with  as  already  directed  for 
wounds  and  bruises  in  horses.  (See  p.  60.)  Or  should  the  in- 
cision be  of  a  slight  nature,  keeping  clean,  and  anointing 
once  a  day  with  the  following  ointment,  will,  in  general,  be 
found  sufficient.  Take  myrrh  and  socotrine  aloes,  of  each 
one  ounce,  and  four  ounces  of  purified  turpentine,  and  mix 
them  with  a  quart  of  good  brandy  in  a  bottle ;  which  must 
be  corked  up,  and  exposed  for  one  or  two  weeks  to  a  mc^- 

*  See  Complete  Grazier,  p.  209.  Parkinson's  Treatise  on  Live  Stock,  voL 
i.  p.  415.  CIatcr*«  Catlle  Doctor,  p.  333.  Ilcudcirton's  Treatise  on  Swine, 
Six.  p.  IIJ. 
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derate  heat,  after  which  it  may  be  strained  off,  and  pre- 
served for  future  use  in  a  closely-stopped  bottle.* 

Although  I  have  now  treated  of  such  diseases  as  I 
conceive  to  be  most  prevalent  among  sheep,  yet  I  am  well 
aware  that  they  are  subject  to  numerous  casualties  which 
I  have  here  taken  no  notice  of,  from  not  having  (by  prac- 
tice) been  at  all  acquainted  with  them.  However,  had  not 
the  limits  of  this  work  interfered,  I  might  have  given  ex- 
tracts from  many  intelligent  writers,  concerning  such  dis- 
eases as  I  have  omitted,  which  might  have  been  of  use  to 
the  public.  But  as  I  am  convinced  that  proper  treatment 
and  management,  in  all  the  different  stages  of  life  already 
noticed,  will  not  only  prove  suffici^t  preventives  to  such 
diseases  as  I  may  have  overlooked,  but  likewise  to  most  of 
those  which  I  have  taken  notice  of,  I  deem  it  therefore 
unnecessary  to  swell  out  the  number,  of  pages  by  any  fur- 
ther discussion  on  the  subject ;  but  strongly  recommend  it 
to  those  who  may  be  acquainted  with  most  of  the  diseases 
alluded  to  from  experience,  to  endeavour  to  erase  them 
from  their  memory  by  being  as  minute  in  their  attention  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  their  stocks  as  they  are  obliged  to 
be,  in  endeavouring  to  check  the  ravages  of  any  fatal  dis- 
ease when  it  is  introduced  among  them :  and  as  to  those  who 
may  still  be  ignorant  of  the  different  diseases  of  sheep,  I 
am  persuaded  that  they  will  suffer  little  by  still  remaining 
so,  provided  they  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  requisite  treatment,  and  then  act  up  minutely  to 
what  they  know. 

*  Complete  Oniier,  p.  1(18. 
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SWINE. 


SECTION  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

No  kind  of  domesticated  animals  are  so  much  despised 
and  neglected  as  swine,  which  arises  from  a  long  establish- 
ed  prejudice  against  them, — handed  down,  I  suppose,  from 
the  death  of  Eleazar,  one  of  the  principal  scribes,  who  was 
constrained  to  open  his  mouth  and  to  eat  swine's  flesh;  but 
he,  choosing  rather  to  die  gloriously  than  to  live  stained 
with  such  an  abomination,  spit  it  forth,  and  came  of  his  own 
accord  tb  the  torment.*  True  it  is  that  those  animals  are 
in  many  respects  troublesome  and  disagreeable,  but  is  this 
not  greatly  heightened  by  the  treatment  which  they  receive  ? 
therefore,  before  proceeding  to  take  notice  of  the  different 
breeds,  and  give  the  proper  management  requisite  in  breed- 
ing, rearing,  and  fattening  swine,  it  might  be  advisable  first 
to  use  some  arguments,  in  order  to  wipe  away  the  prejudice 
so  unjustly  entertained  against  this  species  of  stock  ;  in  or-* 
der  that  they  may  become  more  general  favourites,  and 
be  deemed  worthy  of  particular  notice  and  attention:  for 
which  I  cannot  use  any  more  suitable  than  those  inserted 
in  a  treatise  written  by  my  father  on  the  breeding  of  swine, 
where  he  proceeds  in  the  following  manner :  "  1  have  now 
undertaken  to  produce  an  argument  to  remove  the  prejudice 
against  swine ;  but  I  believe  I  have  taken  upon  me  a  task 

f  See  Apocrypha,  2  Maccabees  chap.  vL  Terse  18. 
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which  it  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish,  as  this  dislike  has  so 
deep  a  root  that  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  argument  to  eradicate  it.  « 

Several  people  assert  that  the  devil  formerly  entered  in- 
to the  swine,  and  that  he  is  still  an  inhabitant  in  them. 
They  certainly  do  not  imagine  that  the  Gadderene  breed  of 
swine  was  at  any  time  introduced  into  this  country,  or  ap- 
prehend that  any  of  the  two  thousand  that  were  drowned 
along  with  the  devils,  ever  could  find  their  way  hither. 
Perhaps  the  devils  might  scramble  out  of  the  water;  but 
the  swine  would  be  pretty  quiet  after  having  been  choked. 
To  be  serious :  They  are  said  to  be  troublesome,  and  have 
a  spirit  of  contradiction  about  them ;  and  when  they  are 
wanted  to  go  one  way,  they  show  a  disposition  to  go  exact- 
ly the  reverse.  This  is  partly  true ;  but,  pray,  would  not 
a  horse,  were  he  not  trained,  prove  equally  as  obstinate  and 
unmanageable  ?  I  have  often  observed  the  Highland  [lonies,' 
when  attempted  to  be  laid  hold  of,  after  running  at  large 
upon  hills  for  a  few  years,  as  wild  as  any  pigs.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that,  if  the  same  perseverance  were  applied 
to  tame  and  break  in  swine,  as  is  used  with  other  animals, 
there  would  not  be  so  much  reason  for  complaint.  I  have 
frequently  seen  a  pig  following  a  cottager  from  one  neigh- 
bouring farm  town  to  another,  like  a  dog.  That  person 
probably  had  only  one  sow,  and  had  been  at  some  pains  to 
feed  it  regularly,  scratch,  or  stroke  it  down,  &c.  With  a 
little  care  swine  become  so  tractable,  peaceable,  and  familiar, 
that  I  have  seen  them  grunting  around  a  fireside  with  the 
children,  and  seeming  as  happy  with  their  companions  as  if 
rolling  among  the  mire  in  §  warm  day. 

On  the  smallest  offence  of  this  animal,  the  following  is 
but  too  often  the  prevailing  practice.  The  gudewife  cries, 
*  Jock  1  look  if  ye  see  the  swine.'  He  instantly  obeys,  and 
observes  them  to  be  among  the  potatoes,  or  in  a  field  of 
growing  corn.  The  hue  and  cry  is  raised ;  the  gudewife 
bawls  out,  *  Bless  me  !  callans  rin  !  for  if  ye' re  father  kens 
we'll  a' be  murdered:  Whitefit,  Gowans,  Fittie;  hir,  fie, 
stie  !'  All  the  cotter'^s  collies  about  the  place  run,  as  they 
understand  what  is  to  be  acted.  The  dogs  are  all  set  upon 
a  poor  animal,  some  biting  its  heels,  others  hanging  by  its 
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ears ;  hunting  it  out  of  one  mischief  into  another,  until  the 
poor  beast  is  all  torn  and  besprinkled  with  blood.  Its  ad- 
rersaries  still  pursue  the  chase,  until  tlie  creature  runs 
home  for  shelter ;  then  the  dogs  back  for  those  which  were 
left  in  the  corn,  and  bring  them  home  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  gudewife'says  to  herself,  '  The  diel  got  into  the  swine 
lang  syne,  and  he'll  bide  in  them.  Rob,  stick  them  up  in 
the  auld  byre,  and  let  them  stan  yoner,  till  they're  dwin- 
ing  for  hunger ;  burst  them  !  they're  a  daily  cummer/ 
Next  day  they  are  turned  out  without  a  morsel  in  their 
belly,  and  run  roaring  mad  from  hunger,  and  will  ere  long 
be  in  another  mischief;  but  who  can  blame  them?  No  per- 
son can  expect  to  reap  any  advantage  from  such  treatment 
of  the  animal.  The  fact  is,  they  are  accounted  worth  no 
care,  and  allowed  to  ramble  up  and  down,  without  any  pro- 
per person  to  look  afler  them,  excepting  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned.  At  any  time,  whenever  a  sow  hears  the 
name  of  a  dog  called  upon,  although  she  is  lying  quiet,  she 
immediately  shifts  about  for  a  more  secure  hiding  place, . 
with  a  terrible  fright,  and  looks  as  wild  as  if  it  was  going 
to  be  a  high  wind.  They  are  frequently  half  starved, 
which  makes  them  the  more  ravenous.  I  see  no  animal 
about  a  farm  that  will  be  more  peaceable  and  quiet  than 
9wine ;  as  they  are  not  inclined  to  ramble  if  they  are  well 
fed.  Let  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  be  turned  out  without  a 
keeper,  giving  them  the  same  treatment  as  the  swine,  and 
then  observe  if  they  do  not  turn  as  unmanageable,  do  as 
much  damage,  and  the  character  of  the  one  become  as  black 
as  the  other."  Such  an  argument  as  my  father  has  here  held 
forth,  in  order  to  show  that  the  offences  which  these  animals 
commit  proceed  more  from  the  unwarrantable  treatment  or 
entire  neglect  of  their  owneFs,  than  from  any  natural  bad 
disposition  in  themselves,  I  am  well  aware  will  not  meet 
with  a  general  sanction ;  but  many  instances  might  be  here 
adduced  in  support  of  it:  the  following,  I  trust,  will  con- 
vince my  reader  of  the  docility  and  tractableness  of  these 
animals,  when  pains  are  taken  and  gentle  means  used. 
About  twenty -five  years  ago,  my  father  farmed  very  ex- 
tensively in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  upon  one  of 
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his  farms  he  kept  at  times  upwards  oS.  100  swine.*  It  so 
happened  that  the  keeper  of  that  flock  was  either  taken  un- 
well or  abruptly  lefl  his  service,  one  harvest,  when  every 
creature  able  to  work  was  employed  in  reaping :  a  brother 
and  I  being  the  only  idlers  about  the  premises,  the  above 
flock  was  given  in  charge  to  us  for  a  few  days,  until  a  pro- 
per keeper  was  found  ;  we  were  then  reluctantly  obliged  to 
march  off  with  our  *  hirsel*  early  every  morning  to  a  clover 
field  about  a  mile  distant,  with  our  dinners,  books,  and 
great-coats,  &c.  packed  upon  our  backs :  we,  however,  soon 
began  to  think  that  it  was  a  great  hardship  for  us  to  be 
groaning  under  our  loads  while  so  n^any  stout  able  ponies 
were  trotting  along  before  us  at  their  ease,  and  immediately 
set  about  training  one  of  them,  to  relieve  us  of  our  burden, 
which  we  accomplished  in  a  few  days,  by  occasionally 
scratching  the  animal  and  feeding  it  with  bread,  &c.  out 
of  our  hands.  It  became  at  last  so  docile  as  to  stand  every 
morning  until  it  received  the  burden  girthed  upon  it,  and 
then  marched  on  in  the  rear,  which  place  it  was  trained  to 
keep,  as  we  had  more  than  once  lost  our  dinners  when  it 
was  allowed  to  join  the  herd  promiscuously;  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  we  soon  trained  two  or  three  more  to  carry 
the  baggage  in  turns.  Having  been  so  successful  in  this 
(raining  exploit,  we  then  thought  it  would  be  turning  our 
punishment  into  pleasure,  if  we  could  train  each  of  us  one 
to  ride:  this  was  no  sooner  thought  of  than  commenced; 
and  although  we  received  many  a  tumble,  yet  we  soon  ac- 
complished our  design,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  in  each 
two  or  three  chargers.  At  length  our  system  became  so 
complete,  that  we  not  only  rode  to  and  from  the  field,  but 
whenever  any  of  the  herd  were  likely  to  stray,  or  go  into 
some  adjoining  field  of  corn,  &c.  each  alternately  mounted 
his  charger,  and  went  off  at  full  gallop  to  turn  back  and 
punish  the  transgressors. 

Such  as  were  trained  seldom  or  never  went  astray,  being 
always  about  hand,  and  in  readiness  to  be  mounted :  in 
short,  on  such  days  as  my  father  was  from  home,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  a  group  of  servants  to  receive  amusement  from 

*  Redklrk,  in  the  parish  of  Gretna  Green,  Dumfriet-ahire. 
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my  brother  and  me  running  set  matches  with  our  '  steeds,' 
which  were  determined  in  the  usual  manner,  with  whip  and 
spur  :  and  in  this  latter  stage  of  management  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  bolting  or  tunjbling  going  on,  which  occurr- 
ed frequently  during  the  training  season.  Tliis  system, 
however,  at  length  came  to  my  father's  ears,  from  one  or  . 
two  of  the  racers  happening  to  die  in  consequence  of  too 
severe  heats  or  too  much  weight ;  when  we  were  immediate- 
ly disbanded  from  our  office,  ami  (our  holydays  being  ex- 
pired) ordered  oiF  again  to  school,  which  we  set  about  with 
as  much  reluctance  as  we  did  the  first  morning  in  driving 
the  hundred  swine  to  the  clover  field.  I  shall  just  relate 
another  instance  of  the  tractableness  of  these  too  much  de- 
spised animals,  recorded  in  Mr.  Daniel's  *'  Rural  Sports," 
where  he  gives  the  following  account  of  a  shooting  pig 
called  Slut.  "  Of  this  most  extraordinary  animal  will  be 
here  slated  a  short  history,  to  the  veracity  of  which  there 
are  hundreds  of  living  witnesses,  Slul  was  bred  in,  and 
was  of  that  sort  which  maintain  themselves  in  the  New 
Forest  without  regular  feeding,  except  when  they  have 
young;  and  then  but  for  a  few  weeks;  and  was  given, 
when  about  three  months  old,  to  be  a  breeding  sow,  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  to  Mr.  Richard  Toomer,  both  nt  that  time 
keepers  in  the  forest.  From  having  no  young,  she  was  not 
fed,  or  taken  very  little  notice  of,  until  about  eighteen 
months  old  ;  was  seldom  observed  near  the  lodge,  but 
chanced  to  be  seen  one  day  when  Mr.  Edward  Toomer  was 
there.  The  brothers  were  concerned  together  in  breaking 
pointers  and  setters,  some  of  their  own  breeding,  and  others 
which  were  sent  to  be  broke  by  different  gentlemen  :  of  the 
latter,  although  they  would  stand  and  back,  many  were  so 
indifferent  that  they  would  neither  hunt  nor  express  any 
satisfaction  when  birds  were  killed  and  put  before  them. 
The  slackness  in  these  dogs  first  suggested  the  idea,  that 
by  the  same  method  any  other  animal  might  be  made  to 
stand  and  do  as  well  as  one  of  those  huntless  and  inactive 
pointers.  At  this  instant  the  sow  passed  by,  and  wos  re- 
marked as  being  handsome :  R.  Toomer  threw  her  a  piece 
or  two  of  oatmeal  roll,  for  which  she  appeared  grateful, 
and  approached  very  near;  from  that  time  they  were  deter- 
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mined  tP  make  a  sporting  pig  of  her.  The  first  step  was 
to  give  her  a  name,  and  that  of  Slut  (given  in  conseciuence 
of  soiling  herself  in  a  bog)  she  acknowledged  in  the  course 
of  a  day,  and  never  afterwards  forgot.  Within  a  fort* 
night  she  would  find  and  point  partridges  or  rabbits,  and 
her  training  was  much  forwarded  by  the  abundance  of  both 
which  were  near  the  lodge.  She  daily  improved,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  would  retrieve  birds  that  had  run,^  as  well  asr  the 
best  pointer;  nay,  her  nose  was  superior  to  any  pointer 
they  ever  possessed,  and  no  two  men  in  England  had  bet- 
ter. They  hunted  her  principally  on  the  moors  and  heaths. 
Slut  has  stood  partridges,  black  game,  pheasants,  snipes, 
and  rabbits  in  the  same  day ;  but  was  never  known  to  point 
a  hare.  She  was  seldom  taken  by  choice  more  than  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  lodge,  but  has  frequently  joined  them  when 
out  with  their,  pointers,  and  continued  with  them  several 
hours.  She  has  sometimes  stood  a  jack*-snipe,  when  all 
the  pointers  had  passed  by  it :  she  would  back  the  dogs 
when  they  pointed,  but  the  dogs  refused  to  back  her  until 
spoken  to ;  their  dogs  being  all  trained  to  make  a  general 
halt  when  the  word  was  given,  whether  any  dog  pointed 
or  not,  so  that  she  has  been  frequently  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  field  of  pointers*  In  consequence  of  the  dogs 
not  liking  to  hunt  when  sfat  was  with  them  (for  they  drop- 
ped their  sterns,  and  showed  symptoms  of  jealousy)  she  did 
not  very  often  accompany  them,  except  for  the  novelty,  or 
when  she  accidentally  joined  them  in  the  forest.  Her  pace 
was  mostly  a  trot,  was  seldom  known  to  gallop,  except 
when  called  to  go  out  a  shooting ;  she  would  then  come 
home  off  the  forest  at  full  stretch,  (for  she  was  never-shut 
up  but  to  prevent  her  being  out  of  the  sound  of  the  call 
or  whistle  when  a  party  of  gentlemen  had  appointed  to  see 
her  out  the  next  day,  and  which  call  she  obeyed  as  readily 
as  a  dog,)  and  be  as  much  elated  as  a  dog  upon  being 
shown  the  gun.  She  always  expressed  great  pleasure  when 
game,  either  dead  or  alive,  was  placed  before  her.  She  has 
frequently  stood  a  single  partridge  at  forty  yards  distance, 
her  nose  in  a  direct  line  to  the  bird :  after  standing  some 
^considerable  time  she  would  drop  like  a  setter,  still  keeping 
Her  nose  in  an  exact  line,  and  would  continue  in  that  posi- 
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lion  until  llic  gniiie  moved  ;  it'  it  took  wing,  she  would 
come  up  to  the  place,  and  put  her  nose  down  two  or  three 
times ;  but  if  n  bird  run  od',  slie  would  get  up  and  go  to  the 
place,  and  draw  slowly  after  it ;  and  when  the  bird  stopped, 
she  w.3u!d  stand  us  before.  Tiie  two  Mr.  Toomers  lived 
about  seven  miles  apart,  al  llhinelield  and  Broomey  Lodges. 
Slut  has  many  times  gone  by  herself  from  one  lodge  to  the 
other,  as  if  to  court  the  being  taken  out  shooting.  She  was 
about  five  years  old  when  her  master  died  ;  and  at  the  iiuc- 
tionof  his  pointers,  &c.  was  included  in  the  sale,  and  bought 
in  at  ten  guineas.  Sir  H.  Mildmay  having  expressed  n 
wish  to  have  her,  she  was  sent  to  Dt^mersfield  Park, 
where  she  remained  some  years  :  she  was  at  last  in  tlie  pos- 
session of  Colonel  Silce^,  and  was  then  ten  years  old, 
had  become  fat  and  slothful,  but  would  point  game  as  well 
as  before.  When  killed  she  was  at  B  a  ssi  Id  en-house.  Slut 
weighed  700  lbs.  Her  death,  to  those  who  possess  common 
feelings  of  humanity,  appears  (if  one  niuy  use  the  expres- 
sion) at  least  animal  murder :  it  would  have  cost  but  a 
trifling  sum  to  have  fed  and  sheltered  her  in  the  winter, 
and  the  park  would  have  supplied  her  wants  during  sum- 
mer at  no  expense."  My  reader  may  perhaps  think  ttiat  I 
hare  here  occupied  too  much  of  his  time  in  endeavouring 
to  convince  him  of  the  tractableness  and  <locility  of  swine, 
and  that  such  is  quite  unnecessary  in  describing  the  man- 
agement of  these  animals,  which  was  the  only  thing  he  ex- 
pected or  looked  for  in  this  treatise.  But  once  having  re- 
moved the  prejudice  entertained,  that  such  animals  cannot 
be  profitable,  from  the  impossibility  of  making  them  graze 
and  feed  quietly  like  other  animals,  and  that  their  natural 
disposition  is  to  do  mischief;  such  treatment  will  naturally 
follow  as  to  render  the  management  of  them  almost  com- 
plete, for  no  part  of  the  farmer's  stock  requires  less  nurs- 
ing, doctoring,  or  attention  in  feeding  than  they  do;  but 
this  surely  does  not  the  less  entitle  them  to  that  share  of 
attention  which  must  be  bestowed  upon  any  kind  of  stock 
expected  to  pay  for  keeping.  Let,  therefore,  such  an  un- 
warrantable prejudice  be  completely  removed  from  the 
breast  of  every  one  who  expects  to  be  at  all  benefited  by 
the  keeping  of  such  a  stock ;  and  let  no  such  unprecendciit- 
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ed  idea,  as  that  this  species  of  animal  is  unmani^eabte,  de- 
ter the  uiexperienced  from  sharing  of  the  profits  of  a  well- 
managed  swine  stock :  for  if  these  animals  can  be  convert- 
.  ed  into  ponies  by  schoolboys,  and  into  pointers  by  game- 
keepers, may  not  a  sensible  painstaking  farmer  train  them 
to  feed  quietly,  and  behave  themselves  after  they  are  satis- 
fied? But  allowing  that  swine  are  naturally  of  a  crossy 
ravenous^  and  rambling  disposition^  cannot  these  be  over- 
come by  having  proper  attendance,  secure  conveniencies, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  suitable  food  bestowed  upon  them 
throughout  the  year  ?  When  such  attention  is  given,  no 
kind  of  live  stock  will  prove  so  profitable  to  the  farmer, 
particularly  if  the  number  kept  be  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  ofial  about  the  farm,  and  demand  which  may 
be  had  for  them.  It  is  a  general  remark  that  too  many 
swine  about  a  farm  are  unprofitable :  this  is  certainly  true, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  general  treatment  or 
neglect  which  they  receive ;  but  in  places  where  any  thing 
like  attention  is  paid  to  them  this  doctrine  is  quite  reversed; 
for  in  many  places,  particularly  in  Dumfries-shire  and 
Norfolk,  the  farmers  will  tell  you  that,  were  it  not  for  their 
swine,  they  could  never  pay  their  rents  :*  the  cottagers  in 
the  former  county  depend  solely  on  their  pigs  to  pay  the 
rent  of  their  dwellings;  and  so  sensible  are  they  of  the 
profit  arising  from  these  animals,  that  I  have  frequently 
seen  them  purchase  potatoes,  and  even  corn,  at  a  very  high 
price,  to  make  them  fit  for  the  market.  That  swine  are  a 
profitable  stock,  when  properly  managed,  requires  only  pre- 
judice to  be  laid  aside,  and  a  fair  tiial  made  to  prove  the 
fact.  A  certain  quantity  of  them  can  be  kept  to  advantage 
in  almost  every  situation ;  but  to  most  profit  at  distilleries, 
corn  mills,  arable  farms,  and  even  in  grazing  districts,  where 
the  dairy  is  carried  on  to  any  extent.  The  refuse  about 
such  places,  in  most  cases,  would  be  entirely  lost  were  it 
not  for  these  animals  ;  even  the  best  of  the  produce  cannot 
be  consumed  upon  farms  to  a  better  account  than  when 
given  to  pigs,  if  their  feeding  and  other  management  is  car- 


•  It  if  quite  general  in  Dumfrics-iliire  for  the  farmers  to  pay  one  half. 
jear*s  rent  from  their  pigs. 
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tied  on  systematically.  The  superiority  of  the  inuuure 
which  they  produce  is,  of  itself,  an  object  worthy  of  the 
fHrmer's  cittention.  However,  the  profit  und  convenience 
of  theiie  animals  more  chiefiy  consist  in  their  carefully 
gathering  up  and  readily  devouring  such  food  as  would  be 
rejected  and  trampled  under  foot  by  other  animals,  and 
which  to  them  is  a  feast.  The  small  capital  that  is  sunk  in 
such  a  stock  when  compared  with  others,  the  shortness  of 
time  requisite  in  making  them  ready  for  a  market,  the 
quickness  and  easy  expense  at  which  a  stock  can  be  raised 
when  an  increase  of  demand  takes  place,  and  the  small  loss 
that  attends  the  reducing  of  such  a  stock  when  a  want  of 
demand  dictates  the  propriety  of  it,  are  certainly  induce- 
ments for  the  keeping  of  such  a  stock  which  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked. 

It  would  appear  that  swine  had  become  domesticated, 
and  kept  in  large  herds  in  various  districts  of  Britain  at  a 
very  early  period  :  but  as  it  is  more  the  management  of  the 
hog  than  the  history  of  it  which  I  have  at  present  in  view, 
let  therefore  the  following  remarks  here  suHice  for  the  his- 
torical part;  and  for  such  of  my  readers  as  may  not  yet 
have  read  the  natural  history  of  the  hog,  they  will  find  it 
minutely  and  interestingly  given  in  Goldsmith's  Natural 
History.  It  appears  that,  about  2673  years  ago,  a  numer- 
ous herd  of  swine  was  kept  by  a  British  prince  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath;  to  whom,  if  the  following  story 
can  be  credited,  wc  owe  the  discovery  of  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  hot  springs  there.  "  Baldred,  eldest  son  of 
Lud  Hudibras,  (then  king  of  Britain)  it  is  said,  having 
spent  eleven  years  at  Athens  in  study,  came  home  leprous, 
and  was  in  conseiguence  confined,  to  prevent  the  infection 
of  his  disease.  Having  elfected  his  escape,  however,  h{t 
went  very  remote  from  his  father's  court,  into  an  untravelU 
ed  part  of  the  country,  and  offered  his  service  in  any  com- 
mon employment.  He  entered  into  service  at  Learwick,  a 
small  village  three  miles  from  Bath,  where  his  business 
was  to  take  care  of  pigs,  which  he  was  to  drive  from  place 
to  place  for  their  advantage  in  feeding  upon  acorns,  hawii, 
Stc.  While  at  his  usual  employment  one  morning,  part  of 
tjie  drove  of  swine,  as  if  seized  with  a  frenzv.  ran  dow.i  the 
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side  of  the  hill  into  an  elder-moor,  till  they  reached  the 
spot  of  ground  where  the  hot  springs  of  Bath  now  boil  up^ 
and  from  thence  returned  covered  with  black  mud.  The 
prince  being  of  a  thoughtful  turn,  and  very  soliditous  to 
find  out  the  reason  why  pigs,  that  wallowed  in  the  mire  in 
summer  to  cool  themselves,  should  do  the  same  ia  winter; 
at  length  he  perceived  a  steam  arise  from  the  place  where 
they  had  wallowed,  and  making  his  way  to  it,  found  it 
warm.  Having  thus  satisfied  himself  tliat  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  heat  that  the  pigs  resorted  thither,  he  observ- 
ed that,  after  a  while,  they  became  whole  and  smooth  from 
their  scurfs  and  eruptions  by  often  wallowing  in  this  mud. 
Upon  this  he  considered  within  himself  why  he  should  not 
receive  the  same  benefit  by  the  like  means ;  he  tried  it  with 
success,  and  finding  himself  cured  of  his  leprosy  declared 
who  he  was.  His  master,  though  incredulous  at  first,  being 
at  last  persuaded  to  believe  him,  went  with  him  to  court, 
where  he  was  owned,  and  upon  succeeding  his  father  he 
erected  the  baths.''*  Bui  though  swine  were  kept  so  early 
in  the  south  of  England,  it  appears,  from  th^  following 
anecdote,  that  they  were  very  little  known  in  the  north  of 
England  and  south  of  Scotland,  even  in  the  last  century* 

**  Within  the  last  century,  (probably  about  ninety  years 
ago,)  a  person  in  the  parish  of  Ruth  well,  in  Dumfries-ahinB^ 
called  the  "  Gudeman  o'  the  Brow,"  received  a  young  swin« 
as  a  present  from  some  distant  part,  which,  from  all  the 
information  I  could  get,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  ever 
seen  in  that  part  of  the  country.  This  pig  having  strayed 
across  the  Loch ar  into  the  adjoining  parish  of  Carlavric,  a 
woman,  who  was  herding  cattle  on  the  marsh  by  the  seai> 
side,  was  very  much  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  living  crea» 
ture  that  she  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  before,  approach- 
ing her  straight  from  the  shore,  as  if  it  had  come  out  of  the 
sea.  She  ran  home  to  the  village  of  Blackshaw  screaming, 
As  she  ran  it  ran  snorking  and  grunting  after  her,  seeming 


•  In  one  of  those  baths  there  is  Ntill  seen  a  statue  of  King  Baldred,  which 
was  erected  in  1609,  under  which  is  the  following  inscription  on  copper: 
**  Baldred,  son  of  Lud  Hudibras,  eighth  King  of  the  Britons  from  Brute,  a 
great  philosopher  and  mathematician,  bred  at  Athens,  and  recorded  the  first 
discoverer  and  founder  of  these  baths,  863  years  before  Christ.'* 
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glad.it  had  met  with  a  compnnion.  She  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage so  exhausted  and  terrified,  that  bt:fore  she  cuuld  get 
her  story  told  she  fainted  away.  By  the  time  slie  came 
to  herself  a  crowd  of  people  had  collected  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  when  she  told  them  that  '  there  was  a  deU 
came  out  of  the  sea  with  two  horns  in  his  head,  {most 
likely  the  swine  had  pricked  ears,)  and  chased  her,  roaring 
and  gaping  all  the  way  at  her  heeb,  and  she  was  sure  it 
was  not  far  off.'  A  man  called  '  Wdl's  Tom,'  an  old 
schoolmaster,  said  if  he  could  see  it  he  would  '  cunger  the 
deil,'  and  got  a  Bible  and  an  old  sword.  It  immediately 
started  up  at  his  buck  and  gave  a  loud  grumph,  which  put 
him  into  such  a  fright  that  his  hair  stood  upright  on  his 
head,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  from  the  field  half 
dead.  The  whole  crowd  ran  some  one  way  and  some  ano- 
ther; some  reached  the  house  tops,  and  others  shut  them- 
selves in  barns  and  byres.  At  last  one  on  the  house  lop 
called  out  it  was  '  the  Gudeman  o'  the  Brow's  grumphy,' 
he  having  seen  it  before.  The  affray  was  settled,  and  the 
people  mostly  reconciled,  although  some  still  entertained 
frightful  thoughts  about  it,  and  durst  not  go  over  tlie  door 
to  a  neighbour's  house  after  dark  without  one  to  net  or  cry 
them.  One  of  the  crowd,  who  had  some  compassion  on  the 
creature,  called  out,  'Give  it  a  tork  of  straw  to  eat,  itwiU 
be  hungry.'  Next  day  it  was  conveyed  over  the  Lochar, 
and  it  seemed  to  find  its  way  home.  It  being  near  the 
dusk  of  evening,  it  came  grunting  up  to  two  men  pulling 
thistles  on  the  farm  of  Cockpool.  They  were  much  alarm- 
ed at  the  sight,  and  mounted  two  old  horses  they  had  te- 
thered beside  them,  intending  to  make  their  way  home.  lu 
the  mean  time  the  pig  got  between  them  and  the  houses, 
which  caused  them  to  scamper  out  of  the  way,  and  land  in 
Lochar  Moss,  where  one  of  their  horses  was  drowned,  and 
the  other  with  difficulty  relieved.  The  night  being  dark, 
they  durst  not  part  one  from  the  other  to  call  for  assistance, 
lest  the  monster  should  find  them  out  and  attack  them 
singly  ;  nor  durst  they  speak  above  their  breath  for  fear  of 
being  devoured.  At  day-break  next  morning  they  took  a 
different  course,  came  to  Cumlongan  Castle,  and  made  their 
way  home,  where  they  found  their  families  much  alarmed 
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oil  account  of  their  absence.  They  said  that  they  had  seen 
a  creature  about  the  size  of  a  dog,  with  two  horns  on  its 
head,  and  cloven  feet,  roaring  out  like  a  lion,  and  if  they 
had  not  galloped  away  it  would  have  torn  them  to  pieces. 
One  of  their  wives  said,  '  Hout  man,  it  has  been  the  Gude- 
man  o'  the  Brow's  grumphy ;  it  frightened  them  a**  at  the 
Blackshaw  yesterday,  and  poor  Meggie  Anderson  maist 
lost  her  wits,  and  is  aye  out  o'  ae  fit  into  anither  sin  syne.' 
The  pig  happened  to  lie  all  night  among  the  com,  where 
the  men  were  pulling  thistles,  and  about  day-break  set  for- 
ward on  its  journey  for  the  Brow.  One  Gabriel  Gunion, 
mounted  on  a  long-tailed  grey  colt,  with  a  load  of  white 
fish  in  a  pair  of  creels  swung  over  the  beast,  encountered 
the  pig,  which  went  nigh  among  the  horse's  feet,  and  gave 
a  snork.  The  colt,  being  as  much  frightened  as  Gabriel, 
wheeled  about,  and  scampered  off  sneering,  with  his  tail  on 
his  riggin,  at  iiiU  gallop.  Gabriel  cut  the  slings,  and  dropt 
the  creels ;  the  colt  soon  dismounted  his  rider,  and  going 
like  the  wind  with  his  tail  up,  never  stopped  till  he  came 
to  Barnkirk  Point,  where  he  took  the  Solway  Frith,  and 
landed  at  Bowness,  on  the  Cumberland  side.  As  to  Ga- 
briel, by  the  time  he  got  himself  gathered  up,  the  pig  was 
within  sight,  he  took  to  his  heels,  (as  the  colt  was  quite 
gone,)  and  reached  Cumlongan  wood  in  time  to  hide  him- 
self, where  he  stayed  all  that  day  and  night,  and  next 
morning  got  home  almost  exhausted.  He  told  a  dreadful 
story  !  The  fright  caused  him  to  imagine  the  pig  as  big  as 
a  calf,  having  long  horns,  eyes  like  trenchers,  and  a  back 
like  a  hedge-hog.  He  lost  his  fish,  the  colt  was  got  back, 
but  never  did  more  good ;  and  as  to  Gabriel  he  soon  after 
fell  into  a  consumption,  and  departed  this  life  about  a  year 
after.  About  this  time  also  a  vessel  came  to  Glencaple 
quay,  a  little  below  Dumfries,  that  had  some  swine  on 
board,  most  likely  for  the  ship's  use.  One  of  them,  having 
got  but  of  the  vessel  in  the  night,  was  seen  on  the  farm  of 
Newmains  next  morning.  The  alarm  was  spread,  and  a 
number  of  people  collected.  The  animal  got  many  differ- 
ent names,  and  at  last  it  was  concluded  to  be  a  brock. 
Some  got  pitchforks,  some  clubs,  and  others  old  swords, 
and  a  hot  pursuit  ensue^ :  the  chace  lasted  a  considerable 
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time,  owing  to  the  pursuers  losing  heart  when  near  their 
prey,  and  retreating.  Rob's  Geordy,  having  rather  a  little 
more  courage  than  the  rest,  ran  '  neck  or  nothing^  forcibly 
upon  the  animal,  and  run  it  through  with  a  pitchfork ;  for 
which  he  got  the  name  of  '  stout-hearted  Geordy'  all  his 
life  afler.  There  is  an  old  man,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
of  age,  still  alive  in  the  neighbourhood  where  this  happen- 
ed, who  declares  that  he  remembers  of  the  Gudeman  of 
the  Brow's  pig,  and  the  circumstances  mentioned ;  and  he 
says  it  was  the  first  swine  ever  seen  in  that  country.^  * 

But  I  shall  now  return  to  what  is  more  immediately  coor 
nected  with  this  treatise,  viz.  proper  management  of  swine; 
but  in  order  to  make  suitable  selections,  I  shall  first  take 
a  retrospective  view  of  some  of  the  distinct  breeds  indiscri* 
minately  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  and  notice  the  pe- 
culiarities of  some  and  the  advantages  of  others  now  most- 
ly in  repute. 

From  the  numerous  kinds  and  varieties  of  swine  whicl^ 
are  now  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe,  it  would  apr- 
pear,  if  even  possible,  to  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  trace  out 
the  original  breeds.  I  sh^U,  however,  endeavour  to  insert 
in  the  following  synopsis  such  as  are  generally  conceived 
to  be  distinct  breeds,  most  under  notice,  and  such  as  ar^ 
held  in  the  highest  estimation. 


*  Hmdenon's  TreatUe  an  SzHne^  j[c.  second  edition,  p.  15. 
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REMABK8  ON  THE  PRECEDING  TABLE. 

Among  all  the  large  white  breeds  taken  notice  of  in  the 
synopsis,  none  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  the  far- 
mer,  except  the  Hampshire  and  Rudgwick,  both  of  which 
will  feed  to  a  great  weight  in  a  kindly  manner;  but  parti- 
cularly the  latter,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  heaviest 
breed  in  existence,  especially  when  at  full  growth  and 
thoroughly  fat  They  are  a  peculiar  breed,  reared  at  a 
villoge  of  the  same  name,  on  the  confines  of  Surry  and 
Sussex.  All  the  other  kinds  above  alluded  to,  although  larger 
do  not  weigh  in  proportion  to  their  appearance,  nor  ade- 
quately to  the  food  which  they  consume,  consequently  are 
losing  repute  and  giving  way  to  more  profitable  kinds; 
The  Gloucester  breed  has  two  wattles  or  dugs  pending 
from  the  throat,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  breed 
in  Britain.  But  those  which  seem  now  to  attract  the  pub- 
lic most,  are  the  large  spotted  Woburn,  the  Berkshire,  the 
black  wire-haired,  and  the  Chinese  breed ;  on  each  of 
which  I  shall  here  make  some  additional  remarks* 

SPOTTED  WOBURN  BREED. 

11) is  is  a  new  variety  introiluced  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,  noted  for  its  kindly  disposition  to  fatten,  and  at- 
taiuing  to  a  considerably  greater  weight  than  any  other 
within  a  given  period  of  time.  They  are  very  hardy  and 
particularly  prolific,  and  are  well  calculated  for  the  system 
of  curing  bacon,  or  selling  young  pigs  ofi^  their  dams. 

BERKSHIRE  BREED. 

This  breed  has  now  become  an  universal  favourite,  from 
its  ready  disposition  to  fatten  at  almost  any  age,  being 
equally  well  calculated  for  porking  or  curing  of  bacon. 
Xhey  are  now  quite  general  in  England  and  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  evidently  thrive  better  with  common  fare  or 
when  left  to  themselves,  than  any  other  breed  equal  to 
them  in  weight,  and  when  fed  off  weigh*  more,  in  propor- 

*  Mr.  Voang,  in  one  of  hii  tours,  gives  an  account  of  a  Berkfbire  p^, 
which  was  fed  to  eighty ^ne  stone.  Mr.  Cnlicy  mentions  a  pig  as  having  been 
killed  by  James  Washington,  butcher  in  Conglcton  in  Cheshire,  which 
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tion  to  their  size  and  the  quantity  of  food  consumed,  than 
any  other :  it  is  in  this  particular  that  they  excel  most  and 
are  very  properly  become  such  favourites,  for  they  will  no 
doubt  thrive  and  do  well  with  a  certain  quality  and  portion 
of  food,  which  would  scarcely  keep  some  of  the  other  large 
kinds  alive. 

BLACK  WIRE-HAIRED  BREED. 

This  breed  is  chiefly  all  black,  with  sometimes  a  little 
white  about  the  throat  and  feet,  the  bristles  are  strong  and 
thick  set,  and,  when  compared  with  some  other  pigs,  have 
as  striking  a  difference  between  their  coats  as  there  is  be* 
tween  a  well-haired  West  Highland  bullock  and  a  north 
country  slape^skinned  one.  There  is  a  similar  species  which 
is  grey  in  the  colour,  and  the  same  marks  of  white  some- 
times upon  them.  Although  this  breed  has  now  formed 
itself  into  a  distinct  one,  yet  it  is  evidently  a  cross  between 
some  of  the  large  breeds  and  the  Chinese  black  breed. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  Dumfries-shire, 
but  seem  to  prevail  most  in  the  lower  parts  of  Annandale, 
where  they  are  thought  to  excel  all  others,  for  yielding 
most  profit  in  the  shortest  time  and  for  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed ;  being  likewise  equally  well  adapted  for  porking 
or  making  into  bacon,  easily  kept  in  summer,  easily  made 
fat  and  at  almost  any  age :  when  fat  at  twelve  months  old, 
their  average  weight  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  stone. 

CHINESE  BREED. 

This  breed,  although  mostly  black,  are  to  be  found  of 
various  colours,  viz.  white,  tawny,  or  reddish,  and  brown; 
it  is,  however,  supposed  that  white  is  the  original  colour. 
They  are  far  superior  to  any  of  the  other  small  breeds  from 
their  readiness  to  fatten ;  indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
always  ready  for  killing,  provided  they  are  not  starved,  as 
they  will  subsist  upon  little  or  nothing,  and  become  fat  with 
a  smaller  allowance  of  food  than  any  other  species  of  hogs 
yet  known.     Although  their  bacon  is  esteemed  by  epicures, 

6ured  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail  three  yards  eight  inches,  and  in 
height  four  feet  five  inches  and  a  half ;  and  weighed  eighty-six  stone  ^yen 
pounds  avoirdupois. 
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yet  they  are  much  better  catculnteil  for  being  used  as  pork, 
especially  when  young  and  not  too  fat,  for  which  purpose  a 
few  of  them  ought  to  be  kept  about  every  gentleman  anil 
farmer's  premises,  although  they  are  conceived  to  be  mon; 
troublesome  than  most  other  breeds.  The  other  three 
small  breeds  noticed  in  the  synopsis  are  equally  delicate  in 
their  flesh  as  the  Chinese,  (indeed  are  accounted  superior 
by  those  unto  whom  the  sight  of  the  fat  of  bacon  and  pork 
is  alone  suIKcient  and  satisfying  to  the  appetite,)  viz.  the 
swing-tail,  which  is  a  hardy  well-proportioned  animal,  and 
feeds  to  a  great  weight  in  proportion  to  its  size:  and  the 
Highland  or  Irish  breed,  (with  their  erect  bristles  from 
head  to  tail,)  not  good  thrivers,  which,  connected  with 
their  diminutive  size,  must  prevent  them  from  having 
(he  least  claim  to  the  name  of  a  profitable  stock;  but  the 
delicacy  of  the  pork  and  hams  cured  from  them  will  still 
entitle  them  to  a  corner  of  the  epicure's  table.  Although 
according  to  the  present  treatment  and  feeding  of  hogs, 
they  may  in  point  of  profit  stand  last  in  the  list,  yet  if  all 
the  different  most  approved  of  breeds  were  turned  out  at 
large  with  them  in  a  wild  mountainous  district,  and  allowed 
solely  to  depend  upon  their  own  sJiift,  I  question  much  if  a 
few  years  of  such  ireatment  would  not  reverse  the  opinion 
and  turn  the  erect  bristle  to  the  top  of  the  list;  for  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  animal  which  will  thrive  best  upon 
good  food  in  a  sheltered  situation,  will  likewise  do  so  upon 
bad  food  in  an  exposed  one.  The  Highland  pig  may  there- 
fore even  have  its  advantages  in  some  peculiar  situations. 
The  horse-hoofed  pig  seems  too  diminutive  in  size  ever  to 
become  a  general  favourite,  and  is  more  a  subject  of  curi- 
osity than  profit. 


GENERAL    REMARKS    I'RErARATORY  TO    THE    SELECTING    AND 
I'UOPER  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  SWINE  STOCK. 

Having,  in  the  introductory  view  and  table  of  synopsis, 
given  such  a  description  of  this  species  of  stock  as  will,  I 
trust,  enable  the  inexperienced  to  make  a  selection  suitdble 
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to  their  food  and  intended  market ;  it  may,  therefore,  be 
readily  inferred  that  in  situations  where  there  is  abundance 
of  food  throughout  the  year,  (such  as  about  distilleries, 
mills,  &c.)  and  the  demand  principally  for  bacon,  some  of 
the  large  kindly  feeding  breeds,  such  as  the  Hampshire, 
Rudgwick,  Woburn,  ought  to  have  the  preference ;  and  in 
such  situations  where  selling  young  pigs  may  be  by  some 
followed  as  a  system  by  itself,  the  Woburn  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  prolific  and  best  nurses.     But  when  the 
provisions  are  more  limited,  as  is  the  case  during  summer 
upon  some  farms  or  by  some  keepers  of  swine,  and  the  de« 
xnand  partly  for  pork  and  partly  for  bacon ;  the  Berkshire^ 
and  black  wire-haired  with  their  variety,  will  be  found  in* 
finitely  superior.     When  delicacy  of  flesh    and   porking 
alone  are  the  requisites,  the  Chinese,  swing-tail,  and  their 
varieties  must  decidedly  have  the  preference.     But  in  se-> 
lecting  a  proper  breed  of  whatever  kind,  the  nearer  the 
shape  approaches  to  the  following,  the  better,  viz.  a  short 
nose,  full  plump  cheeks,  ears  pending  forward  and  point- 
ing towards  the  nose,  thick  short  neck,  deep  sides  and  full 
quarters,  thin  skin  and  short  legs;  in  short,  a  fine  bone 
supporting  a  moderately  long  but  plump  round-looking 
carcass.     The  first  and  grand  object  to  be  considered  re- 
lative to  the  proper  management  of  this  stock  is  to  provide 
suitable  and  substantial  conveniencies,  which  being  done 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  proper  food  ^t  all  times  and  sea- 
sons, accompanied  with  a  strict  observance  of  cleanliness 
in  every  respect,  will,  if  not  complete  the  management, 
render  it  smooth  and  easy;  whereas  if  the  above  requisites 
are    a-wanting,  all  other  care   and  attention  toward   this 
stock  will   prove  fruitless  and  vain.     Should  the    breed- 
ing, rearing,  and  feeding,  be  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale, 
proper  conveniencies  must  be  erected,  the  following  de- 
scription of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Young :  that  a  piggery 
**  must  be  in  a  circle,  or  it  must  fail  in  convenience.       In 
the  centre,  the  boiling  or  steaming  house,  with  a  granary 
for  corn,  meal,  bran,  &c.  a  range  of  cisterns  in  divisions 
around  it,  for  receiving  immediately  from  the  copper  or 
steam  apparatus,    and    also  by  tubes  from  the  granary ; 
around  these  a  path,  then  the  fence,  wall,   or  paling,  in 
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wliicli  the  troughs  with  hanging  liils,  for  supplying  food 
directly  from  the  cisterns  on  one  side,  and  for  the  liogs  feed- 
ing on  the  other;  a  range  of  yards  next,  and  another  of  low 
sheds  beyond  ;  and  Inst  of  all,  the  receptacle  for  dung. 
The  potato  stores  or  pyes  should  be  at  one  point  near  to  the 
entrance,  and  water  must  be  raised  to  the  coppers  and  cis- 
terns at  once  by  a  pump,  a  trough,  or  other  conveyance, 
from  the  dairy  to  the  cisterns,  for  milk,  whey,  &c."  A 
piggery,  according  to  Mr.  Young's  plan,  would  evidently 
appear  to  be  most  desirable  and  convenient ;  only,  as  it  may 
be  conceived  to  be  too  expensive  to  become  of  general  use, 
I  shall  here  insert  a  description  of  a  piggery,  which  I 
occujiied  for  many  years,  and  which  alTorded  me  the  ut- 
most satisfaction.  It  was  planned  and  built  by  my  father, 
whose  experience  in  the  management  of  this  stock  was  very 
considerable,  having  carried  it  on  for  a  series  of  years 
upon  a  more  extensive  and  systematical  scale  than  any 
oilier  whom  I  have  eitlier  seen  or  heard  of.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  description  of  the  above  piggery.  (See  Henderson's 
Treatise  on  Swine,  8cc.  p.  35.)  "  My  conveniences  at  pre- 
sent, which  plan  I  can  recommend  to  the  public,  are  as 
follow :  A  house  thirty  by  fifteen  feet,  made  with  four 
doors,  which  open  outwards,  (the  litter  in  the  inside  would 
prevent  their  opening  in  the  usual  way,]  and  three  parti- 
tion walls  through  the  house,  viz.  a  wall  betwixt  each  door, 
which  divides  the  house  into  four  apartments.  The  two  in 
the  middle  1  adapt  for  eating  rooms,  and  the  oiherH  for 
Bleeping  apartments,  having  an  inner  door  betwixt  each 
eating  and  sleeping  apartment.  Hy  this  plan  the  keeper 
gets  their  eating  rooms  swept  out,  their  mangers  cleaned, 
and  their  food  put  in,  without  any  incumbrance  from  the 
swine,  as  they  are  all  at  rest.  When  this  is  done,  unbolt 
the  door  and  ring  the  dinner  bell.  I  might  add,  that  a 
division  wall  would  be  proper  through  each  sleeping 
apartment,  with  an  open  door  in  it.  The  apartment  next 
to  the  backside  of  the  house  is  to  hold  the  litter  where  the 
family  sleeps.  The  apartment  next  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, which  they  walk  through  to  their  eating  room,  will 
serve  as  their  necessary,  as  they  are  so  cleanly  thai  they 
will  not  defile  their  bed.     The  latter  place  may  be  the 
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smaller  of  the  two.  The  most  convenient  manger  for  their 
food  is  as  follows :  Let  it  be  as  long  as  the  house  is  wide, 
and  fixed  against  the  middle  wall ;  it  may  be  similar  to 
that  of  a  horse  manger,  only  not  so  deep,  and  must  be  di- 
vided into  twelve  divisions  by  partition  boards.  Let  each 
of  these  boards  be  cut  four  feet  in  length  or  height,  and  a 
little  broader  than  the  manger  is  wide ;  fix  them  to  its  bot- 
tom, and  nail  a  board  or  thin  plank  over  the  top  of  these 
fixtures.  This  method  prevents  the  swine  getting  into  the 
manger  and  destroying  their  food.  In  this  way  the  num- 
ber before  mentioned  will  feed  as  quietly  and  thrive  as 
well  as  if  there  were  only  two  or  three  together. 

Before  every  meal  the  manger  ought  to  be  washed,  and 
the  room  clean  swept  out.  A  little  clean  litter  every  night 
will  make  the  family  comfortable.  I  have  at  present  thirty 
young  swine  that  sleep  and  eat  together,  and  I  never  re- 
member of  having  any  that  throve  so  well.  Each  of  the 
above-mentioned  sleeping  and  eating  rooms  can  be  divided 
into  two,  in  case  they  are  required  for  sows  and  pigs,  and 
the  partitions  again  removed  at  pleasure.  I  would  recom- 
mend a  still  further  improvement  to  those  who  may  have 
their  conveniences  yet  to  build,  viz.  five  apartments  in  place 
of  four.  The  middle  apartment  to  have  a  fixed  boiler  in 
it  to  make  ready  their  victuals,  with  a  chest  to  hold 
meal,  bran,  barley-dust,  &c.  with  an  eating  house  at  each 
end  of  the  boiling  house,  and  the  sleeping  apartments  ad- 
joining. The  sleeping  apartments  should  be  dark,  close 
places,  which  is  a  great  advantage  for  fattening.  When 
swine  are  allowed  to  rambte  up  and  down,  even  after 
a  good  meal,  the  food  has  not  the  same  effect.  Every 
apartment  ought  to  be  paved,  so  that  they  can  be  kept  clean 
and  dry.  There  should  be  a  square,  or  yard,  formed  by 
the  huts  or  other  buildings  for  sows;  and  that  square 
likewise  ought  to  be  paved.  If  about  half  an  acre  of  land 
could  be  conveniently  enclosed  with  a  stone  dyke,  adjoin- 
ing the  houses,  it  would  be  of  great  use  for  the  store  pigs 
and  sows.  I  have  had,  in  the  course  of  more  than  thirty 
years'  practice,  many  different  plans  of  swine  houses  ;  but 
have  found  what  I  have  now  described  greatly  superior 
to  any  of  them.      When  this  plan  is  completed  it  will  en- 
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able  the  breeder  and  feeder  to  manage  these  animals  pro- 
perly; which,  I  hope,  will  be  a  means  of  removing  a  part 
of  the  prejudice  entertained  against  them,  and  of  rendering 
them  a  more  valuable  sort  of  live  stock  than  otherwise,  if 
ill  accommodated  and  inattentively  managed."^  But  the  an- 
nexed plan  will  better  illustrate  that  now  described,  as  it  is 
nearly  the  same,  with  some  little  additions  subjoined,  which 
I  conceive  to  be  improvements. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  PLAN. 

Moveable  wood  conductors  should  be  placed  to  carry  the 
water  from  the  pump-well  in  the  centre  of  the  court  so  as 
to  wash  out  the  troughs,  fill  the  boiler,  or  wash  potatoes  in 
the  trough  in  the  boiling  house ;  and  covered  drains  should 
be  made  to  communicate  with  those  places,  to  carry  the 
water  into  the  reservoir,  as  likewise  all  the  urine  from  the 
different  places  of  the  piggery.  The  feeding  shed  allotted 
for  the  sows  and  pigs,  and  which  may  be  applied  for  any 
other  purpose  of  feeding,  must  be  made  in  width  and 
height  sufficient  to  keep  the  largest  swine  dry  when  feed- 
ing, and  troughs  placed  to  receive  the  food  in  at  the  feeding 
doors. 

The  preceding  plan  is  preferable  to  that  described  by 
Mr.  Young,  or  any  other  which  I  have  yet  seen,  on  account 
that  it  can  more  conveniently  be  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  the  number  of  swine  kept ;  as  one  of  the 
range  of  buildings  on  the  side  of  the  common  court  will 
form  a  sufficient  piggery  of  itself,  with  very  little  alteration 
when  the  stock  kept  is  not  very  large,  or  even  the  half  of 
one  of  them  if  the  number  is  small ;  another  advantage  at* 
tending  this  plan  is,  that  the  divisions  in  the  interior  may 
all  be  made  of  wood,  (of  such  a  height  as  will  keep  the 
stock  separate)  and  so  as  to  be  moved  if  necessary ;  when 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  building  can  easily  be  convert- 
ed into  other  purposes.  It  must  be  observed,  in  the  erect- 
ing of  such  buildings,  to  have  as  much  descent  from  them 
to  the  reservoir  as  will  keep  the  houses  and  courts  always 
dry.  Should  the  number  of  apartments  allotted  for  sows 
and  pigs  be  too  many,  one  half  or  any  part  of  them  will 
answer  equally  well  for  the  store  pigs.    Such  conveniencieSf 
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with  methodical  treatment,  will  render  the  management  of 
swine  easy  and  profitable,  which  would  otherwise  be 
troublesome  and  attended  with  loss. 


SECTION  III. 

OK  BREEDING. 

Having  selected  males  and  females  of  a  suitable  kind 
and  proper  age  and  condition  for  breeding;*  the  first 
thing  then  to  be  considered  is  to  put  the  sow  to  the  boar,  so 
^s  to  bring  at  proper  seasons  two  litters  of  pigs  within  the 
year.  The  times  of  farrowing  should  not  therefore  be  lat- 
er than  the  first  weeks  of  February  and  August,  consequent- 
ly the  sow  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  boar  in  the  first 
weeks  of  October  and  April  preceding;  for  if  the  second 
litter  is  later  than  August,  the  pigs  will  be  too  young  to 
endure  the  cold  of  winter  without  receiving  an  irrecover- 
able check  of  growth  and  thriving.  When  a  sow  is  with 
pigs  she  ought  to  be  fed  with  nutritious  food,  (such  as 
boiled  potatoes  and  meal,  the  refuse  of  the  dairy  or  kitchen) 
in  order  that  she  may  afford  her  offspring  better  nourish- 
ment. "  A  sow,  when  with  yoiing,  ought  not  to  be  entire- 
ly confined  to  a  hut,  nor  allowed  to  travel  too  much;  only 
reserve  her  liberty  to  walk  about  at  pleasure  in  the  swine 
yard,  or  any  convenient  place,  where  she  can  do  no  damage; 
when  half  way  gone  with  pigs  she  should  not  be  allowed 
to  sleep  with  a  number  of  swine,  at  least  not  be  permitted 
to  lie  throng,  as  she  is  but  too  apt  to  have  the  young  in  her 
belly  killed  with  the  feet  of  her  bedfellows. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remark  that  a  sow  goes 
with  young  112  days,  or  sixteen  weeks;  not  above  a  day 
over  or  under  that  time.  A  few  hours  previous  to  her 
farrowing,  she  will  be  observed  carrying  straw,  &c.  in  her 
mouth,  to  make  a  bed  with.       It  must  be  carefully  observ- 


•  It  must  he  remarked  that,  although  good  condition  is  requisite  to  pro- 
mote coition,  yet  a  sow  too  fat  at  this  j>eriod  will  never  have  many  pigs,  and 
fro<juently  none  at  all.     For  the  proper  age  see  table,  Introduction. 
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ed  not  to  have  much  litter,  or  long  straw,  in  her  apartment 
when  bringing  forth  her  young,  and  even  for  a  few  days 
after ;  as  having  too  much  roughness  about  her  would  en- 
danger covering  some  of  the  pigs,  so  that  their  dam  could 
not  perceive  where  they  were,  and  consequently  lie  down 
upon  them,  although  she  is  very  careful  to  push  what  part 
of  them  she  sees  before  her  with  her  snout,  before  lying 
down."*  She  ought  to  be  allowed  a  separate  apartment 
for  ten  days  previous  to  farrowing;  and  as  it  sometimes 
h|ippens  at  the  first  farrowing  that  a  young  sow  will  eat 
her  progeny,  she  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched  at  that 
period ;  and  if  any  such  attempts  are  made,  the  pigs  should  ~ 
be  put  into  a  tub  (with  some  dry  straw  in  it)  just  as  they 
are  farrowed,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  perfectly  dry. 
Give  the  sow  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  in  a  warm  liquid 
state,  after  which  the  pigs  may  be  returned  again  to  their 
unnatural  mother :  but  in  order  to  insure  safety,  let  their 
backs  all  be  previously  spunged  with  a  lukewarm  infusion 
of  aloes  and  water,  which  will  prevent  her  from  destroying 
them.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  strongest  always 
sucks  the  teat  next  the  fore  spall,  and  so  on  until  the 
weakest  is  put  to  the  last  teat  next  the  hind  quarters.  The 
young  fry  now  being  all  set  to  work,  the  breeding  is  finish- 
ed and  the  rearing  commenced. 


SECTION  IV, 


ON  REARING. 


By  always  keeping  in  mind  the  following  particulars^ 
from  the  time  of  farrowing  until  swine  are  fed  off,  will,  in 
a  general  point  of  view,  take  in  the  leading  features  requisite 
for  turning  the  rearing  and  feeding  system  to  the  best  ac* 
count,  viz.  that  they  be  constantly  supplied  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  clean  seasonable  food ;  never  permitted  to  He 
down  in  a  cold,  damp,  or  dirty  bed ;  but  always  be  supplied 
with  clean  litter,  previously  removing  all  filth  from  about 
their  dwelling ;  never  allowed  to  roam  at  large  without 

*  Henderson's  Treatiie  on  Swine,  &c.  p.  20. 
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being  put  into  some  well -secured  field,  or  accompanied  with 
some  attentive  attendant ;  never  (whether  in  the  house  or 
out  of  it)  to  be  without  rings  in  their  noses  ;*  which  not 
only  prevents  their  destroying  grass  fields,  and  committing 
other  depredations,  but  makes  them  feed  and  rest  more 
qui^tly,'^^which  is  so  essential  to  promote  their  improve- 
ment :  in  short,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  most  of  a  breeding  sow,  she  ought  always  to  be  either 
in  pig  or  giving  suck ;  so  will  it  be  found,  th^t,  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  swine  in  general,  they  should  never 
be  permitted  to  go  to  bed  with  a  hungry  belly.  But  so  as 
to  complete  the  thorough  management  of  this  stock,  J  shall 
proceed  to  give  some  more  minute  indispensable  particulars 
relative  to  rearing  and  feeding — taking  the  different  stages 
of  life  in  order ;  but  never  losing  sight  of  the  above  gen- 
eral remarks.  The  sow  ought  to  be  well  fed  when  giving 
suck,  as  it  is  a  time  when  she  will  have  a  craving  appetite 
for  both  meat  and  drink, — which,  if  duly  satisfied,  will 
keep  both  her  and  pigs  in  good  condition,  a  most  essential 
point  to  b^  attended  to ;  for  if  the  former  is  allowed  to  get 
into  a  state  of  poverty,  it  will  require  a  double  quantity  of 
food  and  time  to  regain  her  condition ;  and  the  latter,  if 
once  in  such  a  state,  will  not  only  require  extra  feeding  and 
time  before  they  can  be  brought  to  mar^cet,  but  will  never 
make  such  good  swine  as  they  would  have  done,  had  they 
always  been  kept  in  good  condition.  To  guard  agaiqst 
such  evils,  therefore,  let  the  sow  and  her  progeny  be  fed 
two  or  three  times  a  day  with  milk  and  wheat  bran,  or 
something  similar ;  water,  a  little  warm,  may  be  substituted 
for  milk  whep  it  is  scarce  ox  too  valuably;  the  mixture,  of 
whatever  nature,  ought  not  to  be  thick,  but  should  be  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  drink  than  any  thing  else.  After  the 
j>igs  are  about  ten  days  old,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  they 


•  The  usual  method  of  ringing  swine  is  to  put  one  or  more  pifpes  of  « ire 
through  the  gristly  part^the  snout,  by  first  making  a  hole  with  an  awl,  and 
then  put  through  the  wire  ;  double  the  ends  together,  and  give  it  a  few  twists 
with  a  pair  of  pincers,  to  prevent  its  coming  out ;  this  is,  however,  trouble- 
some, and  requires  to  be  often  renewed :  it  is  now,  ho>A  ever,  superseded  by  an 
improved  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Tubb,  which  is  to  pare  off,  with  a  sharp  pen-, 
knife,  the  gristle  on  the  tops  of  the  nobes  of  young  jngs. 
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ought  to  be  allowed  to  stretch  their  legs  a  little  once  a  dny 
in  an  open  court  nttnchetl  to  their  house, — during  which 
period  the  sow  may  be  turned  out  from  them,  which  will 
contribute  very  materially  to  the  supply  of  milk  ;  but  care 
must  be  token  to  avoid  the  sow's  remaiuing  out  from  tliem 
all  night.  Feeding  as  above  will  be  found  very  beneficial 
in  almost  every  case;  but  more  mat«;rially  when  a  sow 
brings  forth  more  thnn  she  is  able  to  support,  which  is  not 
unfrequenlly  the  case.  It  is  likewise  of  great  importance 
to  accustom  pigs  with  food  when  sucking,  as  such  will  pre- 
vent their  tnking  the  'weaning  brash,'  When  the  pigs  are 
alK)ut  a  month  or  five  weeks  old,  such  as  are  not  intended 
for  breeding  should  be  castrated  or  spayed  :■  this  operation 
ought  to  be  performed,  at  nil  events,  so  as  the  pigs  may  be 
fully  recovered  before  weaning;  and  previous  to  its  being 
executed,  the  pigs  (particularly  the  females)  should  be  as 
empty  as  possible,  and  not  exposed  to  cold,  nor  allowed  too 
much  food  for  a  day  or  two  thereafter.  Should  the  sow 
and  pigs  have  been  kept  warm  and  dry,  and  well  supplie«l 
with  drinks  moilerately  warm,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
meal,  or  wheat  bran,  &c.  the  pigs  may  in  general  be  wean- 
ed when  six  weeks  old  ;  but  if  they  have  been  neglected 
they  will  require  to  suck  two  months,  and  even  then  will 
not  be  in  such  good  condition  as  if  they  had  been  well  fed 
for  six  weeks.  If  the  pigs  are  intended  for  sale,  this  Is  the 
time  to  take  them  to  market,  having  then  n  belter  appear- 
ance than  they  will  have  for  many  weeks  after  weaning. 
When  the  pigs  are  taken  from  the  sow,  she  must  be  well 
fed  for  ten  days  with  boiled  potatoes  and  meal,  oats,  &c. 
which  will  soon  act  as  a  stimulus  for  coition,  so  that  the 
proper  season  for  bringing  forth  her  young  may  not  be  lost. 
The  pigs  must,  after  weaning,  (whether  in  the  possession  of 
the  breeder  or  purchaser)  be  regularly  fed  three  times  a 
day  with  similar  food  to  that  recommended  for  them  while 
sucking ;  and  in  n  few  weeks  they  will  begin  to  eat  raw 
potatoes  or  grain,  &c.  The  refuse  and  washings  ofa  kitchen 


•  I  miRht  hAJt  hen  •Itomplri  to  eiplBi'n  the  metliod  of  spaying ;  but  u  it 
innt  be  (impcrlv  undpntrxKl  nitbinil  (CL'ingtbc  ngicTatWperfonned,  I  d«ein 
iiioiT  proper  lo  dci'liiir  i(. 
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or  dairy  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  pigs,  and  onglit 
to  he  carefully  collected  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  potatoes 
are  the  best  feeding  roots  for  swine,*  it  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  be  provided  with  as  many  of  them  as  will  serve 
the  stock  (however  large)  throughout  the  year :  however,  a 
small  proportion  of  them  will  suffice  during  summer;  for 
if  pigs  receive  only  a  sparing  breakfast  of  this  root,  or  oc- 
casionally a  little  barley  dust,  wheat  bran,  or  any  other  re- 
fuse of  grain  mixed  with  a4ittle  water,  before  being  sent  to 
the  grass  or  clover  field  to  pasture  until  night,f  and  then 
similar  treatment  on  their  return  for  supper,  they  will  be 
kept  in  good  condition  until  the  time  of  close  feeding  com- 
mences; but  for  such  as  are  intended  to  be  ftdoffthe  ensuing 
winter,  new  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  ought  to  be  given 
them  unsparingly  as  soon  as  they  are  to  be  had.  When  the 
harvest  is  finished,  the  young  stock  may  be  allowed  to  range 
at  large  among  the  fields,  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of 
corn,  &c.  that  would  otherwise  be  entirely  wasted ;  their 
mothers  may  likewise  be  granted  the  same  privilege,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  put  up  to  feed.  In  some  countries  it  is 
common  to  allow  swine  to  go  upon  the  new-sown  wheat 
when  the  ground  is  very  dry  and  loose,  which  benefits  it 
very  much  by  the  trampling  of  their  feet ;  but  such  liberties 
should  not  be  granted  to  this  stock  without  a  person  to  at- 
tend them,  and  their  noses  insured  from  digging,  as  has  al- 
ready been  recommended.  During  such  promiscuous  treat- 
ment, it  will  however  be  proper  to  let  each  kind  or  size 
sleep  in  their  respective  apartments,  as  it  is  more  healthy 
for  such  animals  to  be  kept  warm,  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  clean  litter,  than  to  be  smothered  up,  lying  in  large  heaps, 
as  they  generally  do  when  a  number  are  put  into  one  house 
with  a  scanty  supply  of  bedding. 

•  Swedish  or  yellow  turnips  are  a  good  suhstitiite  for  potatoes  when  they 
arc  scarce.  The  turnips  ought  to  be  cut  down  among  some  oats  or  meal,  un- 
til the  pigs  are  accustomed  to  eat  them. 

•f-  M^here  large  stocks  of  swine  arc  kept,  some  fertile  spot,  in  good  condition, 
ought  to  be  sown  with  clover,  without  ryegrass,  so  as  to  come  early,  and  sup- 
port the  jiigs  until  the  second  crop  of  clover  is  ready  after  the  hay. 
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fATTENINa. 

Swine  are  fed  in  various  ways,  and  for  various  purposes^ 
viz.  pigs  for  roasting ;  shots,  or  half  grown  swine,  for  using 
as  pork  or  pickling ;  and  those  arrived  at  full  growth  for 
curing  as  bacon.  The  roasting  pig  answers  best  to  be 
taken  from  the  sow,  of  some  of  the  small  breeds ;  and  as 
the  porking  or  pickling  system  does  not  answer  when  the 
swine  are  too  fat,  it  is  generally  such  as  are  half  fat  in  the 
end  of  harvest,  or  such  as  may  have  thriven  badly  during 
winter,  and  not  good  enough  for  curing  as  bacon,  that  are 
flpplied  to  this  purpose.  Feeding  for  bacon,  however,  is 
quite  different,  as  swine  for  this  puVpose  cannot  be  too  fat; 
for  the  thicker  the  sides  are  when  cured,  they  will  bring  a 
better  price  per  stone,  and  consequently  will  weigh  more. 
The  best  food  for  swine  intended  to  be  made  into  bacon  in 
boiled  or  steamed  potatoes,  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt, 
and  oat  or  pease  meal  mixed,  with  an  occasional  drink  of 
meal  and  water.  Having  tried  the  steaming  of  potatoes,  * 
I  would  give  it  decidedly  the  preference,  as  potatoes  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  will  feed  much  quicker,  and,  from  be-* 
ing  quite  dry,  keep  much  longer  from  souring  than  such 
as  are  boiled.  It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  the 
greatest  profit  in  feeding  swine  is  when  they  are  in  good 
condition,  previous  to  their  being  put  up  to  close  feeding  j 
for  it  is  too  general  a  practice  to  pay  no  attention  to  feed- 
ing swine  until  they  are  put  up  in  November  or  December, 
when  with  a  little  attention  having  been  paid  to  them  pre- 
viously, they  might  be  as  fat  as  they  will  be  at  the  period 
when  they  must  be  killed  for  bacon,  which  would  save 
about  two  months  feeding, — a  sufficient  inducement  for 
proper  attention  and  feeding  being  bestowed  in  season. 
When  put  up  to  feed,  great  exactness  is  requisite  as  to  the 
stated  times  of  giving  the  food  :  three  meals  per  day  will 


•  See  note  fige  12S, 
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be  found  sufficient  if  well  timed.  Great  caution  is  likewise 
necessary  in  not  giving  such  a  quantity  of  food  as  may 
overload  the  stomach,  and  thereby  cause  a  rejecting  of  it 
altogether.  When  such  happens  to  be  the  case  from  this 
or  any  other  cause,  let  such  food  as  is  left,  after  the  animals 
seem  satisfied,  be  instantly  removed,  and  given  to  some  of 
the  yonng  stock ;  the  quantity  afterwards  given  diminished, 
and  the  diet  changed  two  or  three  times  a  week,  by  giving 
a  few  oats,  barley,  beans,  or  pease,  &c.  still  using  the  pre- 
caution of  never  giving  more  of  any  thing  than  what  the 
appetite  will  consume  with  a  relish,  which  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  always  washing  out  the  trough  before  any 
food  is  put  into  it.  This  is  the  key-stone  to  quick  and 
advantageous  feeding  of  pigs.  In  many  cases  it  would  be 
advisable  and  necessary  to  feed  off  the  stock  at  twice,  when 
one  or  more  sows  are  kept,  and  the  two  litters  already  no- 
ticed are  all  intended  to  be  fed  off.  The  August  farrowed 
pigs  will  be  ready  to  put  up  to  feed  upon  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber the  following  year,  and  be  ready  for  market  by  the  end 
of  November,  when  the  February  farrowed  pigs  may  be 
put  up,  and  have  time  enough  to  be  made  fat  before  the 
season  for  curing  bacon  is  finished.  But  to  conclude: 
Whoever  intends  to  be  benefited  by  rearing  or  fattening  of 
pigs,  must  never  let  them  get  low  in  condition,  (which 
may  easily  be  avoided  by  always  keeping  them  with  full 
bellies,)  otherwise  they  will  consume  much  more  food  than 
would  be  requisite  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  and 
even  in  some  very  poor  cases,  make  them  fat. 


SECTION  VL 

DISEASES  OF  SWINE. 

The  diseases  of  swine  are  comparatively  few  to  those  in- 
cident to  other  domesticated  animals ;  indeed  if  proper  at- 
tention is  paid  to  their  food,  warmth,  and  cleanliness,  in 
the  manner  already  recommended,  they  may  be  almost  said 
to  be  free  from  diseases  altogether;  and  even  when  ne- 
glected they  are  so  few,  and  of  such  rare  occurrence,  as 
scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  notice ;  for  the  stomachs  of  these 
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animals  are  not  only  receptacles  for  the  refuse  of  the  kit- 
chen, dairy,  ami  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  but  their 
constitution  seems  to  be  proof  against  the  worst  of  treat- 
ment, which  they  too  frequently  receive.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, therefore,  that  proper  treatment  is  the  only 
preventive,  and  frequently  the  best  cure  for  all  the  diseases 
which  do  attend  them.  I  shall,  however,  briefly  notice  i^ 
few  with  which  I  am  from  experience  only  slightly  ac« 
quainted. 

WEANING  BRASH* 

This  is  a  sickness  or  disease,  which  sometimes  attacks 
young  pigs  when  taken  from  their  dam's  milk,  and  put 
upon  other  food.  It  however  more  frequently  seizes  those 
which  have  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  such  fluid,  so  as  to 
have  prevented  their  occasionally  tasting  of  their  mother's 
repast,  which  would  otherwise  prove  a  good  preventive  to 
this  disease. 

Symptotns. — After  being  deprived  of  sucking,  and  having 
taken  a  few  meals  of  some  other  provision,  a  dysentery  ge- 
nerally takes  place  to  a  smaller  or  greater  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  contrast  of  food,  accompanied  with  a  loathing  of 
food,  and  followed  by  a  sudden  falling  ofi^  in  condition,  the 
hair  or  bristles  standing  somewhat  erect,  and  the  animal 
upon  the  whole  has  a  very  sickly  appearance. 

jRr««fi/tw.— The  only  and  best  preventive  is  to  accustom 
the  pigs  to  take  a  little  food  when  sucking,  such  as  a  few 
boiled  potatoes  mixed  with  some  refuse  of  the  dairy,  of  an 
equal  temperature  with  their  mother's  milk,  to  be  continued 
for  a  we^  or  two  after  weaning,  and  afterwards  change  the 
nature  of  their  food  by  degrees. 

Ctare. — Keep  the  pigs  warm,  and  feed  them  with  such 
like  food,  and  in  a  similar  state  and  manner  to  that  recom- 
mended for  a  preventive;  but  when  the  case  is  obstinate,  a 
little  new  milk  from  the  cow  mixed  with  wheat  bran  will 
soon  efiect  a  recovery. 

GARGUT. 

This  disease  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  udder  or 
bag,  being  swollen  with  coagulated  milk,  occasioned  some- 
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limes  from  weak  pigs  not  sucking  properly  at  first,  or  when 
sows  have  a  great  flow  of  milk,  and  the  pigs  taken  early 
from  them.  It  is  likewise  said  to  arise  from  too  rich  feed- 
ing previous  to  farrowing,  as  also  from  sows  being  shut 
out  all  night  from  their  pigs. 

Preventive. — If  a  sow  is  in  good  condition,  feed  moder- 
ately before  the  time  of  farrowing.  Immediately  after  that 
period  see  that  the  pigs  are  drawing  the  teats  properly,  and 
removing  that  stiffness  of  the  bag  which*is  then  so  general. 
If  the  sow  appears  to  have  much  milk  at  the  time  of  wean- 
ing, a  little  ought  to  be  drawn  (but  not  milked  clean)  every 
other  day  for  about  a  week. 

Cure, — Bathe  the  udder  with  camphorated  spirit  of  wine, 
and  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  corrupted  milk  as  possible; 
for  pigs  will  not  suck  when  the  milk  becomes  vitiated. 
Attentively  bathing,  and  milking  three  times  a  day,  will  in 
general  soon  effect  a  cure. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

This  disease  is  most  frequently  brought  on  by  severe  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet. 

Symptoms. — A  dry  husky  cough,  and  great  wasting  away 
of  the  flesh. 

Cure, — Take  a  little  blood,  and  keep  the  patient  warm 
and  dry.  Give  a  regular  supply  of  liquid  and  cooling  food, 
such  as  the  refuse  of  the  dairy  mixed  with  barley  meal  or 
wheat  bran.  Nothing  dry  or  of  a  heating  nature  must  be 
given. 

MEASLES. 

m 

This  disorder  exists  chiefly  in  the  throat,  which  is  in- 
ternally filled  with  small  tumours,  but  sometimes  ap- 
pears externally  upon  the  neck.  The  animal  affected 
seems  to  have  great  debility,  and  soon  gets  much  reduced 
in  condition.  The  best  method  of  effecting  a  cure,  is  to 
give  small  quantities  of  levigated  crude  antimony  in  th  e 
food. 

MURRAIN,  OU  LEPROSY. 

This  disease  would  appear  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
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with  which  the  numerous  herd  kept  by  a  British  prince  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath*  was  affected,  and  which  cured 
themselves  by  wallowing  in  warm  mire.  The  disease  pro- 
ceeds from  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  occasioned  principally 
by  hot  weather. 

Symptoms. — The  head  hangs  down ;  breathing  short  and 
very  hot ;  giddiness,  with  a  discharge  of  matter  from  the 
eyes ;  and  at  a  more  advanced  stage  the  skin  becomes  co- 
vered with  white  scales. 

Preventive. — Keep  the  animals  cool  in  the  warm  months 
of  summer,  avoiding  severe  exercise.  Cleanliness  is  like- 
wise indispensable. 

Cure. — In  the  first  stage  take  a  little  blood,  by  cutting 
the  ear  or  tail.  <^  Boil  a  handful  of  nettles  in  a  gallon  of 
small  beer,  then  add  half  a  pound  of  flour  of  sulphur,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  pulverized  aniseeds,  three  ounces  of 
liquorice,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  elecampane.  Give 
this  liquid  in  milk  at  six  doses ;  and  keep  the  diseased  ani- 
mals on  wholesome  food."-  To  remove  the  leprosy  or  scurf, 
wash  with  warm  water  and  soap. 

• 

FEVER. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  fever  among  swine  proceeds 
from  a  surfeit. 

Symptoms. — The  animal  hangs  doivn  its  head ;  sometimes 
foams  at  the  mouth ;  the  eyes  look  heavy,  and  the  whole 
body  is  hot,  and  trembles.  These  are  generally  accompa- 
nied with  heavy  groans,  and  a  rejecting  of  food,  with  a 
great  desire  to  drink. 

Cure. — Take  a  little  blood,  and  give  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphur  and  sweet  oil.     The  bleeding  must  be  repeated, 
should  the  fever  not  seem  to  abate. 

MANGE,  OR  SCAB. 

This  is  a  cutaneous  eruption,  principally  occasioned  from 
want  of  cleanliness. 

Symptoms.— A  violent  rubbing  against  every  hard   sub- 
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stance  that  is  within  reach,  which  tears  off  the  head  of  the 
pustule,  and  produces  a  scab. 

Cure. — This  being  a  very  infectious  disease,  animals  so 
affected  ought  instantly  to  be  removed  to  some  separate 
apartment,  and  there  to  remain  until  a  cure  is  accomplish* 
ed.  ^^  Wash  thoroughly  with  a  strong  soap-ley,  and  anoint 
with  the  following  ungent,  recommended  by  Dr.  Nor- 
ford.  (^  Annals  of .  Agric'  vol.  xv.)  Incorporate  one 
ounce  of  fine  flour  of  sulphur,  two  drachms  of  fresh  pul- 
verized white  hellebore,  three  ounces  of  hog's  lard,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  the  water  of  kali,  ^as  prepared  in  the  shops) 
so  as  to  form  an  ointment.  This  is  to  be  rubbed  in  at  one 
time,  and  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  a  beast  of  six  or  seven 
stone ;  and  when  properly  applied.  Dr.  N.  states  that  no 
repetition  will  be  necessary,  if  the  hog  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  afler  the  cure  is  performed.  In  case  there  is  a  slight 
cough,  he  directs  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  crude  antimony,  according  to  the  size  of  each  ani- 
mal, to  be  finely  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  the  food  daily 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,,  when  the  swine  will  be  perfectly 
restored.  But  if,  from  long  neglect,  the  neck,  ears,  (es- 
pecially in  the  large  lop-eared  hogs)  or  other  parts  become 
ulcerated,  they  should  be  anointed  every  third  or  fourth 
day  with  a  little  tar  ointment,  prepared  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  mutton  suet  and  tar  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  strain- 
ing such  mixture  while  hot."  See  Complete  Grazier, 
p.  215. 


SECTION  VII. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  WAYS  OF  PREPARING  PORK  FOR  USE 

OR  MARKET. 

From  what  has  been  briefly  stated  in  the  preceding  pages 
relative  to  pigs,  I  trust  that  my  reader  will  be  afforded 
some  assistance  in  the  proper  management  of  them ;  but 
where  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  pigs  are  carried  on  upon 
an  extensive  scale,  and  no  demand  for  pork,  (from  want  of 
bacon  curers)  recourse  must  then  be  had  by  the  feeder  to 
the  pickling  and  curing  of  bacon,  so  that  he  may  insure  a 
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more  ready  anil  profitable  market  for  his  produce.  To  as- 
sist his  views  iii  this  respect,  and  in  order  that  no  barrier 
may  bo  laid  in  the  way  to  discourage  the  keeping  of  such 
a  vuluablc  animal,  1  shall  here  insert  some  extracts  from 
Henderson's  Treatise  on  Swine,  &c.  npon  the  proper  me- 
thod of  supplying  a  family  throughout  the  year  with  fresh 
pork,  the  pickling  of  pork,  curing  of  bacon  and  hams  for 
the  market. 


To  gentlemen  and  farmers,  who  have  large  fiunilies,  may 
be  recommended  the  following  plan  of  supplying  themselves 
with  fresh  meat,  which  is  one  much  practised  in  the  south 
of  England. 

Purchase  a  sow  of  the  real  Chinese,  or  thick,  round, 
black  breed;  she  will  bring  up  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
pigs  yearly,  and  that  sort  may  be  made  fat  for  pork  when 
from  four  to  six  months  old.  Allow  the  same  sow  to  breed 
so  long  as  she  proves  a  kind  mother  and  good  nurse;  but 
when  she  turns  the  contrary,  feed  her  oflf^  and  put  n  young 
one  in  her  place.  The  farmer,  or  some  of  his  neighbours, 
may  have  a  boar  of  the  same  breed,  or  if  he  be  of  a  larger 
sort,  it  may  do  for  one  cross  ;  but  the  sow  should  always  be 
of  the  sort  described.  Build  a  small  house,  such  as  will 
admit  two  of  these  pigs  to  feed  in,  and  let  it  be  as  near  the 
back  kitchen  as  possible,  for  servants  dislike  to  go  a  dis- 
tance to  give  pigs  any  trifling  offals  from  the  table  or  kit- 
chen. Let  two  pigs  be  always  in  the  house  at  once,  antl 
one  may  be  killed  every  three  weeks,  as  they  will  be  ([uile 
fat  enough  about  six  weeks  after  they  are  shut  up.  Firsi, 
put  up  one  to  feed,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  put  an- 
other into  the  house ;  and  always  as  the  oldest  residenter  is 
killed,  put  in  another  pig  to  the  one  left:  and  so  on,  11 
ways  keeping  two  in  the  sty  at  once.  In  this  manner, 
few  swine  are  sufficient  to  supply  plenlifully  a  table  eve; 
day  at  a  small  expense.  Scotch  people  in  general  [parti- 
cularly the  lower  class)  are  not  fond  of  pork;  but  the  cause 
of  this  dislike  may  arise  partly  from  prejudice,  and  partly 
from  the  swhie  that  are  reared  in  Scotland  being  kejil  to  u 
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great  age,  fed  to  a  great  weight,  and  made  into  bacon^ 
which  is  much  stronger  to  the  taste  than  proper  pork;  the 
latter  is  a  delicious  dish,  either  fresh  or  pickled.  During 
the  warm  months  in  summer  the  pickling  must  be  carried 
on  in  a  cold  cellar,  which,  if  found  insufficient,  the  slaughter-* 
ing  may  be  suspended  for  a  little,  and  the  family  supported 
entirely  by  the  cows ;  being  then  a  plentiful  season  for  their 
produce.  The  housewife  may  cure  some  of  these  little 
hams  in  the  Westphalia  form.  The  method  of  doing  so  is 
to  sprinkle  the  ham  over  with  salt,  and  let  it  lie  for  twenty- 
(our  hours ;  then  take  out  any  blood  that  may  be  in  it,  and 
wipe  it  dry.  Mix  a  quantity  of  brown  sugar,  half  a  pint 
of  bay  salt,  and  three  pints  of  common  salt,  (proportioned 
to  what  quantity  of  hams  is  to  be  cured,)  well  stirred  to-^ 
gether  in  an  iron  pan  over  the  fire  till  it  is  moderately  hot, 
and  let  the  hams  lie  three  weeks  in  this  pickle,  frequently 
turning  them  ;  after  that  hang  them  up  to  dry  in  a  chimney 
where  peats  or  turf  is  used  as  fuel. 

PICKLING  AND  KITTING  PORK. 

This  branch  of  manufacturing  pork  has  been  for  some 
time  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick.  The 
carcass  is  cut  into  pieces,  and  packed  in  kits  made  for  the 
purpose,  which  contain  some  of  them  one  cwt,,  others  one 
and  a  half  to  two  cwt.  Salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  so  as  to  be 
strong  enough  to  swim  an  egg ;  then  it  is  boiled,  and  when 
cold,  poured  into  a  kit  upon  the  pork  until  it  cover  it. 
When  the  end  of  the  kit  is  fixed  in,  the  article  is  ready  for 
being  sent  to  market.  In  many  counties  this  mode  of  pre- 
paring pork  is  yet  unknown ;  but  it  certainly  would  be  a 
great  advantage  were  it  to  become  more  general,  especially 
in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  much  pork  is  made 
into  bacon :  for  how  common  is  it  in  such  parts,  near  the 
end  of  the  curing  season,  to  bring  young  half-fed  pigs  to 
market  not  fit  to  be  made  into  bacon,  but  would  answer  the 
)>urpose  of  pickling.  In  this  case,  all  the  old  and  well-fed 
swine  might  be  manufactured  in  the  former  way;  the  in- 
ferior sort  in  the  latter.  Thin  swine  lose  more  weight  in 
drying  than  well-fed  ones,  and  do  not  take  the  market  so 
readily,  nor  yet  bring  so  good  a  price.      It  would,  there- 
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fore,  be  advisable  for  both  methods  to  be  carried  on  tor 
gether,  or  at  least  to  exist  in  the  same  county,  as  the  vari- 
ety of  stocks  affdrdo  different  kinds  of  pork  suitable  for 
the  two  ways  of  preparing  it  for  market.  Pigs  for  pick-p 
ling  do  not  require  such  high  feeding  as  the  other,  neither 
would  they  answer  the  purpose  if  too  fat.  A  farmer  havT 
ing  convenience  for  keeping  five  breeding  sows,  may  hav« 
for  pork  eighty  pigs  every  year.  The  February  litters 
would  be  ready  for  pickling  the  latter  end  of  October,  just 
as  taken  from  the  stubbles,  without  being  put  up  to  feed 
with  meal.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  one  month  pre- 
vious to  their  being  killed,  to  let  them  have  plenty  of  raw 
potatoes  thrown  among  them  every  morning  and  evening ; 
and,  as  formerly  stated,  never  let  them  go  to  bed  empty. 
If  this  is  minutely  attended  to,  when  eight  or  nine  months 
old  they  should  weigh  nine  stone,  (if  of  a  proper  breed,*) 
which,  sold  at  six  shillings  per  stone,  will  amount  to  <£216« 
By  this  plan  the  farmer  has  only  forty  pigs  on  hand  at 
once.  By  the  time  the  August  litters  are  taken  from  their 
dams,  the  February  ones  will  be  nearly  ready  for  slaughter- 
ing. The  former  lot  will  be  fit  to  kill  at  the  end  of  March, 
at  which  time  the  next  February  litters  will  be  weaned. 
Five  sow  pigs  must  be  kept  from  every  February  litter  for 
breeders.  The  five  sows  will,  in  this  case,  be  fed  after 
having  had  two  litters  of  pigs,  and  will  at  that  age  weigh 
twenty-four  stone  each,  at  the  above  rate  will  amount  to 
£B6;  which,  added  to  the  produce  of  their  offs^pring, 
makes  <£252. 

The  number  of  swine  may  be  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  farm.  In  my  opinion  this  method  will  pay  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  the  other.  It  will  be  observed  that 
when  the  pigs  are  arrived  at  the  weight  of  nine  stone  they 
are  heavy  enough  for  the  purpose  of  pickling,  and  at  that 
period  they  are  ready,  if  the  farmer  chooses,  to  be  put  up 
to  feed  for  bacon.  It  will  at  least  take  three  months  before 
they  can  be  fed  to  the  weight  of  eighteen  stone;  and  will 
consume  one  stone  of  meal  each,  besides  potatoes,  for  every 

•  For  the  proper  breed  of  pigs  fur  pickling  or  making  into  bacon,  ^ec  In- 
troductury  Remarks,  p.  231. . 
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stone  of  pork  that  they  increase,  which  is  little  more  than 
one  and  a  half  pound  of  meal  each  per  day :  consequently, 
not  so  much  clear  profit  will  arise  from  the  increase  of  the 
last  nine  stone  as  from  the  first,  when  taking  the  expense 
of  feeding,  fuel,  and  attendance  into  account  There  is  an- 
other advantage  which  the  pork  pickler  has  over  the  bacon 
curer ;  the  former  can  prepare  his  goods'  for  the  market  in 
one  week,  and  ship  it  the  next;  at  which  time  he  can  draw 
upon  hi§  correspondent  for  the  amount,  while  the  latter 
lies  out  of  his  money  from  three  to  nine  months,  besides  in- 
curring a  deal  of  more  labour  and  risk.  The  cottagers  like- 
wise reap  an  advantage  by  the  pickling  system,  as  they  are 
thereby  enabled  to  keep  tv/opigs  as  easily  as  one;  and  are 
not  then  obliged  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price,  from  not  having 
a  sufliciency  of  meal  to  prepare  them  thoroughly  for  bacon, 
fis  is  very  frequently  the  case.  But  although  the  above  re- 
marks may  assist  the  proprietors  of  pigs  in  determining  up- 
on the  best  mode  of  preparing  their  stock  for  market,  yet 
local  advantages  must  still  remain  as  a  principal  guide.  It 
is  enough  to  suggest  that  the  pickling  system  only  wants  to 
be  more  generally  known  and  practised  to  prove  its  equal 
share  of  advantages  to  tlie  curing  of  bacon;  and  further, 
evince  the  propriety  of  both  systems  being  inseparably  con- 
nected, in  order  to  consume  the  produce  of  a  country  to 
the  best  advantage. 

CURING  BACON  AND  HAMS. 

When  a  pig  has  hung  all  night  after  being  killed,  or 
rather  when  the  carcass  becomes  quite  firm  aiid  stifi^  it 
may  be  taken  down,  and  laid  on  a  strong  table  upon  its 
back ;  cut  ofi^  the  head  close  by  the  ears,  and  the  hinder 
feet  so  far  below  the  hough  as  not  to  disfigure  tlie  hams ; 
leaving  plenty  of  room  to  hang  them  by.  Then  take  a 
cleaving  knife,  and  divide  the  carcass  up  the  middle  of  the 
back-bone,  laying  it  in  two  equal  halves.  Cut  the  ham  from 
the  side,  at  the  second  joint  of  the  back-bone,  then  dress  it 
by  paring  a  Jittle  off  the  flank  or  skinny  part,  so  as  to  shape 
it  with  a  half  round  point,  clearing  away  any  top  fat  that 
msy  appear.  Next  take  off  the  sharp  edge  along  the  back- 
bone with  the  knife,  and  slice  ofi'  the  first  rib  next  the 
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shoulder,  where  will  be  observed  a  blootly  vein,  wliicli 
must  be  takeu  out;  for  if  left  in,  that  part  is  apt  to  spoil. 
The  corners  must  be  squared  otf  where  the  ham  was  cut 
out.  In  killing  a  number  of  swine,  the  sides  and  hauis 
dressed  the  first  clay  may  be  kept  separate,  and  piled  up 
across  each  other  upoa  some  flags  or  boards,  giving  each 
fiitch  and  ham  a  powdering  of  saltpetre,  and  then  covering 
them  over  with  salt.  The  saltpetre  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
ted, as  it  opens  the  pores  of  the  flesh  to  receive  the  salt, 
and  likewise  gives  the  hams  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  makes 
them  morejuity.  Let  them  lie  in  this  state  about  a  week, 
then  turn  those  on  tlie  top  undermost,  giving  them  a  fresh 
salting.  After  lying  two  or  three  weeks  longer  they  may 
be  hung  up  to  dry  in  some  chimney  or  smoke-bouse,  or 
turned  over  again  without  the  addition  of  more  salt;  in 
which  state  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  month  or 
two  without  receiving  any  injury,  until  it  is  found  conveni- 
ent to  dry  them.  It  was  a  custom  some  years  ago,  parti- 
cularly in  Duinfries-shire,  to  get  the  flitches  and  hams 
dried  throughout  the  country  in  farmers'  and  cottars' 
houses;  and  I  believe  this  custom  still  exists,  although  at- 
tended with  numerous  inconveniences,  such  as  being  fre- 
quently overdried,  ?ic.  &c.  But  where  the  curing  of 
bacon  and  hams  is  carried  on  to  any  extent,  such  a  practice 
is  mostly  superseded  by  the  erection  of  proper  smoke- 
houses. The  following  is  a  description  of  a  very  simple  one 
constructed  by  my  father  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  It 
was  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  the  walls  seven  feet  high, 
with  six  joists  across,  one  close  to  each  wall,  the  other  four 
laid  at  equal  distances.  A  piece  of  wood  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  one  flitch  of  bacon  was  fixed  across  the 
one  end  of  the  flitch  with  two  strings,  with  the  neck  end 
hanging  down;  the  wood  was  a  little  longer  than  the  flitch, 
so  that  each  end  rested  upon  a  beam ;  they  were  placed  as 
near  each  other  as  possible,  without  touching.  The  width 
of  the  house  admitted  five  rows,  and  twenty-four  flitches  in 
a  row;  the  same  number  of  hams  were  generally  hung  in 
a  similar  manner  above  the  flitches.  The  lower  end  of  the 
flitches  were  about  two.  to  three  feet  from  the  floor,  which 
was  covered  about  six  inches  thick  with  sawdust,  kindled 
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at  two  different  sides ;  it  burned  without  any  flame  injuri* 
ous  to  the  bacon.  The  door  was  kept  close:  there  was  a 
small  hole  in  the  roof  to  allow  part  of  the  smoke  to  ascend. 
Bacon  and  hams  so  prepared  are  generally  r«ady  in  about 
ten  days  to  pack  into  a  hogshead  and  send  off  to  market ; 
but  they  may  hang  a  little  longer  if  required,  without  losing 
much  weight.  After  the  bacon  is  salted  it  may  lie  in  the 
salt-house,  as  described,  until  an  order  is  received;  then 
immediately  hang  it  up  to  dry.  Bacon  can  only  be  cured 
from  the  middle  of  September  until  the  middle  of  April. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  entered  as  minutely  intd 
the  thorough  management  of  pigs  as  the  limits  of  this  vo* 
lume  will  admit ;  but  should  the  explanation  be  thought 
by  my  reader  either  to  be  defective,  or  at  least  not  so 
minute  as  his  views  or  scale  of  management  might  require^ 
I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  other  treatises  on  the  sub^ 
ject,  among  which,  I  trust  that  he  will  find  that  already  re* 
ferred  to  deserving  of  notice. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  BREEDING  AND  CROSSING 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  STOCK. 


SECTION  I. 


ON   BREEDING. 


From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
treatise  relative  to  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock,  the  in- 
ference must  be,  that  the  greatest  profit  is  not  particularly 
centred  in  breeding,  rearing,  or  feeding,  either  the  small, 
middle  sized,  or  large  breed  of  animals,  whether  of  horses, 
neat-cattle,  sheep,  or  swine;  but  that  each  size  will  pay 
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most  ill  the  respective  situations  best  calculnted  for  them, 
and  that  some  kinds  of  equal  size  will  answer  bette'r  ihaii 
others.  This,  1  trust,  experience  has  fully  proved  to  moat 
of  my  readers,  ut  least  it  has  done  so  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion. But  1  shall  now  proceed  to  pass  some  cursory  re- 
marks applicable  to  breeding  in  general,  upon  tlie  difierent 
kinds  of  live  stock  which  1  have  already  noticed,  taking 
them  in  order. 


In  the  breeding  of  horses,  for  whntever  purpose,  the 
males  and  females  ought  to  be  true-proportioned,  and  of 
the  middle  size  of  their  kind;*  for  of  this  description  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  most  useful,  hardy,  and  healthy 
animals  are  to  be  found,  whether  of  a  Shetland  pony,  car^ 
riage,  draught,  hackney,  or  blood  horse.  The  sire  and 
dam  of  the  intended  offspring  should  likewise  be  of  & 
healthy  and  strong  constitution,  free  from  all  internal  or 
external  diseases,  possessing  life  and  activity ;  the  using 
of  their  legs  being  apparently  more  a  pleasure  than  a 
pain;  freely  lifting,  throwing  out,  and  setting  down  their 
feet :  for  although  speed  is  not  always  necessary,  it  is  quite 
indispensable  for  durability,  that,  whatever  portion  of  it  be 
requisite,  it  should  be  ]>erformed  with  ease  and  cheer- 
fulness, whether  of  a  walk,  trot,  canter,  or  gallop.  The 
strength  or  bone  requisite  must  be  regulated  by  the  intend- 
ed purpose  of  the  offspring. 

NEAT-CATT1,E  AND  8UEEP. 

The  same  remarks  are  here  applicable,  viz,  in  breeding 
from  males  and  females  of  a  true  proportion  and  middle 
si/*  of  their  kind  ;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  the  largest 
and  coarsest  of  whatever  kind  of  neat-cattle  or  sheep  take 
more  meat  in  proportion  to  their  size,  feed  much  slower, 
do  not  make  such  valuable  kind  of  beef  or  mutton,  and 
produce  less  weight  of  the  valuable  parts  in  proportion  to 
their  size  and  appearance,  than  the  liue-boned  and  well- 
proportioned  of  a  middle  size.  They  are,  further,  less  hprdy 
in  proportion  as  they  reach  beyond  the  medium  size,  being 

*  Remcmlfer  the  uM  proverb,  "  all  Mtremes  uv  «roa{;>" 
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more  subject  to  diseases,  and  require  mpre  shelter  and 
nursing  in  winter.  It  b  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  a 
thick  Iiide  or  coarse  heavy  fleece  generally  covers  a  slow- 
feeding  animal,  producing  coarse-grained  beef  or  mutton ; 
but  this  must  be  guarded  against  with  some  degree  of  pre- 
caution, for  thick  coverings  of  a  certain  description  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  some  cold  exposed  situations;*  for 
although  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  coverings  the 
animal  will  be  of  a  more  kindly  disposition  to  fatten,  and 
likewise  prove  finer  grained  beef  or  mutton ;  yet  it  will  be 
less  hardy,  and  consequently  not  so  well  calculated  for  re- 
sisting the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

But  the  above  remark,  viz.  that  a  thick  coarse  hide  or 
heavy  fleece  always  covers  a  coarse-grained  slow-feeding 
carcass,  does  not  hold  good  in  a  general  point  of  view;  (as 
is  affirmed  by  most  writers ;)  but  is  only  applicable  when 
adhering  to  any  particular  breed  of  either  neat-cattle  or 
sheep;  for  allowing  a  rough-coated, thick-skinned  highlander 
to  be  grazed  or  fed  along  with  some  of  the  large  light- 
covered,  thin-skinned,  short-horned  breed,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  carcass  covered  with  the  thin  skin  would  neither 
be  so  soon  ready  for  the  shambles,  nor  so  much  thought  of 
when  in  it  With  regard  to  sheep,  a  similar  remark  will 
hold  good  with  a  rough-coated  wether,  and  some  of  the 
Merino  or  other  fine-wooled  breeds.  Small  bone  is  a  more 
sure  indication  of  a  quick  feeding  and  fine-grained  carcass, 
especially  when  applied  to  any  particular  breed  of  neat- 
cattle  or  sheep.  The  combination,  therefore,  of  a  small 
bone  with  as  heavy  a  carcass  as  possible,  ought  to  be  the 
chief  aim  of  tlie  breeder;  for  such  a  stock,  of  whatever 
breed,  will  always  p^y  most  for  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed from  the  time  of  being  calved  or  lambed,  until  it  is 
fat  or  fed  off.  But  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
coarsest  animals  pay  the  grazier  better  than  the  finer  ones, 
the  buying-in  price  of  the  former  being  (in  consequence  of 
yndervaiuing)  much  lower  than  that  of  the  latter,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  state  of  fatness  or  price  when  thoroughly 

*  The  above  description  ih  a  thick  hide  pliable  to  the  touch  ;  that  is,  being 
easily  moved  from  the  rib  ;  and,  as  it  were,  loosely  attached  to  the  flesh^ 
having  a  mellow  handle,  and  closely  set  with  tine  soft  hair. 
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fat;*  consequently  mast  still   pay  the  breeder  worst,  al- 
though at  some  times  the  fattener  best. 

The  observations  already  made  are  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble in  raising  a  stock  of  general  utility, — but  the  whim  of 
custom  or  fashion  must  not  be  entirely  lost  sight  of;  for  if 
horns  be  in  fashion,  cnttle  without  them  will  be  looked 
down  upon  in  the  market  however  good,  or  vice  versa ;  ia 
short,  the  fashionable  colour,  length  of  tlie  leg,  shape  and 
colour  of  the  horn,  thickness  of  the  pelt  or  its  covering,  or 
any  other  supposed  valuable  external  mark,  must,  in  some 
degree,  be  adhered  to;  at  least  the  impropriety  of  exceed- 
ing in  such  criteria  must  be  brought  to  light  by  degrees, 
as  the  introducing  of  any  new  stock,  however  valuable,  may 
ruin  an  individual  before  along-established  custom  or  pre- 
judice be  removed.  But  although  we  find  useful  and 
profitable  neat-cattle  and  sheep  with  horns  and  coverings 
of  various  colours,  legs  and  horns  of  different  dimensions, 
and  both  with  and  without  the  latter,  skins  and  their  cover- 
ings of  different  qualities;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  such 
external  marks  arc  altogether  unnecessary  and  unavailing, 
for  I  should  think  that  experience  must  have  clearly  dic- 
tated to  any  minute  observer,  with  his  eyes  open  to  convic- 
tion, that  an  animal  of  a  dark  colour  is  almost  invariably 
the  hardiest  ;-f-  that  in  young  cattle  sappy-like  horns  widely 

*  The  gtfst  dnparit]'  oT  price  between  lean  coarte  slock  and  line-liomed 
buidwMDe-itiBped  onei  id  the  same  itace,  arisea  from  Ibu  Inucr  beinj;  itiSniCe- 
\j  (uperior.  an4  run  upon  to  such  a  dKgree,  and  rrequentlj'  imagined  that  dif- 
frrence  nf  price,  however  great,  cannot  bring  them  to  an  equality.  But  the 
cautious  grazier  mnkes  liin  calculaliunn  more  minutely,  by  purchasing  auch 
deapiaed  atock  whoM  under-rated  and  arrived  at  Tuli  gronrlli  for  feeding ;  ai  \\B 
Gndi  that,  although  they  are  conaideralily  longer  in  getting  fat,  auch  a 
difference  of  price  will  in  general  do  more  tliui  compenaate  for  auch  a  defect : 
■nd  he  further  findi  that,  although  fleahcra  have  their  favouriu  kind*  of  fat, 
and  will  pay  a  little  more  at  times  for  one  anioial  ctjually  fat  and  heavy  aa  an- 
other^ yet  that  by  them  ■  truly  fat  beaat  i«  never  deipiied,  of  whatever 
doacriplion,  and  liiat  the  uonunenostnont  of  their  mental  calculation  (which 
ia  generally  about  the  lime  thpy  are  handling)  ia,  what  will  ihia  animal 
weigh  ?  wbich  ia  the  key-atone  or  regulator  to  a  Beslier'a  price. 

-|-  Thii,  however,  muat  be  obaerved  if  only  applicable  tn  neat-caltlc,  which 
probably  originatei  from  dark  hair  being  thicker  in  the  pile  t  or  being  inatill- 
ed  in  the  conMilutlon  aimilorlj  M  mankind,  where  the  man  with  the  dark 
■warthy  akin  will  be  found  to  In)  more  robuat  and  hardy  than  he  with  a  Gn* 
white,  delicate  one. 
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set,  and  extending  a  little  out  at  the  points,  and  legs  ap- 
parently too  thick  for  the  size  of  the  carcass,  are  sure  in* 
dications  of  great  and  speedy  growth :  further,  that  in 
making  fat,  those  are  the  slowest,  and  make  the  worst  beef 
or  mutton,  which  have  the  thickest  and  coarsest  covering  of 
their  kind,  as  has  been  already  explained.  That  such  are 
the  general  essential  marks,  when  connected  with  the  tme 
shapes  (formerly  described  for  each  species)  and  coupled 
with  the  sense  of  feeling,*  for  rearing  or  buying  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  stock,  I  think  few,  who  have  had  any  ex- 
perience, will  be  the  least  inclined  to  doubt 

SWINJB* 

The  same  observations  will  here  hold  good  which  have 
already  been  advanced  relative  to  the  breeding  of  neat- 
cattle  or  sheep ;  that  is  to  say,  in  as  fiir  as  they  will  admit 
of  application  to  this  kind  of  stock ;  and  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  which,  that  ought  to  be  reared  or  fatteued^  are  at 
once  pointed  out,  according  to  the  demand  for  the  various 
ways  in  which  they  are  consumed  or  brought  to  marketf 
But  let  it  be  remarked  and  remembered,  that  without  good 
nurses,  (for  which  good  feeding  is  the  key-stone,)  in  what- 
ever kind  of  stock,  all  attempts  to  breed  and  rear  in  per- 
fection will  be  found  ineffectual. 


*  What  is  here  ondentood  by  feeling  is  to  distingnish,  by  slight  touching 
with  the  fingers  the  fattening  points,  (viz.  shoulder,  score,  breast,  twist,  ribs, 
hips,  rump,  flanks,  Ac.)  whether  or  not  the  animal  is  kindly  disposed  to  fiit- 
ten,  and  on  which  part  it  will  make  fattest.  This  is,  however,  a  very  nice 
point  to  judge  of  accurately  without  much  practice,  as  the  grand  secret  lies  in 
properly  discriminating  a  soft,  pleasant,  mellow  feel,  from  a  loose  flabby 
one.  The  nearest  distinction  which  I  am  able  to  draw  between  those  looee 
feels,  (although  apparently  to  one  inexperienced  the  same,  yet  very  widely 
different  in  their  results.)  is  that  the  proper  fattening  one  resembles  the  press- 
ing gently  between  the  finger  and  thumb  a  little  butter  (free  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  hard  and  soft)  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  linen  cloth  ;  and  that 
the  other  resembies  the  handling  of  a  soft  down  pillow  or  bed  not  full.  It 
may  be  here  observed  that  the  two  feelings  are  both  soft  and  loose,  yet  the 
former  possesses  a  degree  of  firmness  which  the  latter  does  not,  although 
equally  pliable  when  a  little  hard  pressed, 
■f*  See  General  Remarks  for  selecting  Pigs,  p.  253. 
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SECTION  II. 

ON  CROSSING. 

That  great  improvements  have  been,  and  may  still  be 
mode,  by  judiciously  coupling  animnls  of  the  same  species 
with  one  another,  both  of  the  same  and  different  kinds, 
must  be  genernlly  admitted;  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
however  be  observed  and  confessed  that  numerous  and  un- 
profituble  attempts  have  been  made  by  injudicious  match- 
ing ;  proceeding  most  frequently  from  n  wish  to  have  all  at 
once  the  desired  object  accomplished.  For  example,  how 
common  was  it  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
ducing an  oiTspring  that  might  be  suitable  for  the  saddle, 
plough,  or  harness,  to  couple  small  slender  mares  (perhaps 
half  or  three  parts  blood)  with  strong,  rough-legged,  coarse, 
heavy  work  horses.  But  experience  has  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  and  mortification  of  all  who  have  tried  such  an 
experiment,  that  such  offspring  possesses  neither  the  expect 
ed  properlj'  of  strength  of  the  one  parent,  nor  any  degree 
of  the  life  or  activity  of  the  other ;  in  short,  instead  of  being 
calculated  for  various  purposes,  as  was  expected,  they  are 
found  to  answer  none.  There  have  been  likewise  similar 
failures  in  attempting  to  improve  ncat-cattle  and  sheep, 
such  as  the  bulls  of  the  improved  Lancashire  or  long- 
horned  breed  being  coupled  with  Galloway  cows;  likewise 
bulls  of  other  improved  English  breeds  are  allowed  to  have 
done  much  injury  to  the  stock  in  various  parts  of  Scotland 
where  they  have  been  introduced.  Although  the  improved 
Leicester  tups  have,  in  some  instances,  made  considerable 
improvements  on  various  flocks,  yet  in  many  they  have  failed 
where  the  ewes  with  which  they  were  coupled  were  too 
great  a  contrast.  Such  circumstances  as  the  above  would 
clearly  dictate  the  impropriety  of  coupliufr  together  ani- 
mals so  widely  different  in  their  forms  and  constitution; 
although  once  couplilig  of  such  may  sometimes  have  the 
desired  effect,  when  followed  up  by  always  breeding  for  a 
time  from  the  best  of  the  offspring,  coupled  with  animals  of 
the  original  blood;  of  which  the  following  are  most  satis- 
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factory  instances.  Many  of  the  trainers  of  blood  horses  in 
England  will  tell  you  that  the  celebrated  racer  Samson 
(which  won  five  royal  plates  when  six  years  old)  sprung 
from  a  cart-horse ;  and  the  following  was  asserted  by  an  old 
well-known  trainer  to  be  a  true  pedigree.  **  Samson  was 
got  by  Blaze;  Blaze  by  the  Flying  Childers;  Childers  by 
Darley^s  Arabian ;  his  dam  by  Hip,  grandam  by  Spark, 
son  of  Honeycomb-Punch,  great  grandam  by  &iake,  great 
great  grandam  by  a  cart-horse  that  covered  mares  at  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  each,  great  great  great  grandam  was 
Lord  D'Arcy's  Qneen."^  Samson  hating  got  many  good 
racers,  among  which  was  Bay  Malton,  that  never  was 
beaten,  shows  that  he  "was  not  a  chance  horse,  but  that  he 
had  gained  power  by  the  cross  of  the  cart-horse.  It  is 
likewise  asserted  as  a  well-known  fact,  *^  that  Lord  Orford 
improved  his  greyhounds  by  a  cross  with  the  buU-^og;  but 
the  progress  was  not  so  rapid,  as  he  had  seven  crosses  be- 
fore he  got  the  greyhounds  to  run  to  perfection  again,  and 
the  racehorse  required  only  three.  If  another  cross  had 
been  repeated  with  the  cart-horse  or  bull*dog,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  their  progeny  would  be  entirely  spoiled  for 
running,"* 

Such  circumstances  as  these  prove  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  crossing  judiciously,  and  the  erroneousness  of 
always  breeding  from  the  nearest  affinity,  so  much  support- 
ed by  Mr.  CuUey  in  his  Treatise  on  Live  Stock,  where  he 
gives  the  following  statement  <^  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
improvement  of  domestic  animals  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  common  and  prevailing  idea  amongst  breeders— 
that  no  bull  should  be  used  in  the  same  stock  more  than 
three  years,  and  no  tup  more  than  two ;  because,  (say  they) 
if  used  longer,  the  breed  will  be  too  near  akin,  and  the  pro- 
duce will  be  tender,  diminutive,  and  liable  to  disorders: 
some  have  imbibed  the  prejudice  so  far  as  to  think  it  irre- 
ligious ;  and  if  they  were  by  chance  in  possession  of  the 
best  breed  in  the  island,  would  by  no  means  put  a  male 
and  female  together  that  had  the  same  sire,  or  were  out  of 
the  same  dam.  But,  fortunately  for  the  public,  there  have 
been  men,  in  different  lines  of  breeding,  whose  enlarged 

*  See  Parkinson  ou  Lire  Stock  :  Introduction,  p.  ziz.  and  zz. 
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inimla  were  not  to  he  bound  by  vulgar  prejudice  or  long- 
established  modes,  and  wlio  have  proved,  by  many  years' 
exf>erIenL'e,  that  such  notions  are  without  any  foundation. 

Mr.  Bakewell  has  not  had  a  cross  (from  any  other  breed 
than  his  own)  for  upwards  of  twenty  years;  his  best  stock 
has  been  bred  by  the  nearest  affinities;  yet  tiiey  have  not 
decreased  in  size,  neither  are  they  less  hardy,  or  more 
liable  to  disorders  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  kept  in  a 
progressive  state  of  improvement.  This  mode  has  also 
been  frequently  practised  in  breeduig  the  best  dogs  and 
game-cocks.  A  certain  gentleman,  who  produced  the  best 
pointers  in  the  north  of  England  for  many  years,  never 
bred  from  any  other  than  his  own ;  because,  he  said,  lie 
could  not  find  better  tu  cross  them  with.  But  one  of  the 
most  conclusive  arguments  that  crossing  with  diiferent 
stock  is  not  necessary  to  secure  size,  hardiness,  &c.  is  the 
breed  of  wild  cattle  in  Chillingham  Park,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland.  It  is  well  known  these  cattle  have- been 
confined  in  this  park  for  several  hundred  years,  without 
any  intermixture;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  purest  breed  of 
cattle  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  Fi  om  their  situation  and 
uncontrolled  state,  they  must  indisputably  have  bred  from 
the  nearest  aflinities  in  every  possible  degree;  yet  we  find 
these  cattle  exceedingly  hardy,  healthy,  and  well  formed, 
and  their  size,  as  well  as  colour,  arid  many  other  particu- 
lars and  peculiarities,  the  same  as  they  were  500  years 
since.  From  these  instances  it  appears  there  can  be  no 
danger  in  breeding  by  the  nearest  aOinities,  provided  they 
are  possessed  in  a  superior  degree  of  the  qualities  we  wish 
to  acquire;  but  if  not  possessed  of  these,  then  we  ought  to 
procure  such  of  the  same  kind  as  have,  in  the  most  eminent 
degree,  the  valuable  properties  we  think  our  own  deficient 
in.  It  is  certainly  from  the  best  males  and  females  that 
best  breeds  can  be  obtained  or  preserved  ;  to  breed  in  this 
manner  is  undoubtedly  right,  so  long  as  better  males  can 
be  met  with  not  only  amongst  our  neighbours,  but  also 
amongst  the  most  improved  breeds  in  any  part  of  the  is- 
land, or  from  any  part  of  the  world,  provided  the  expense 
does  not  exceed  the  proposed  advantage.  And  when  you 
can  no  longer,  at  home  or  abroad,  find  better  males  than 
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your  own,  then,  by  all  means,  breed  from  them,  whether 
horses,  neat*cattle,  sheep,  &c. ;  for  the  same  rule  holds  good 
through  every  species  of  domestic  animals ;  but,  upon  no 
account  attempt  to  breed  or  cross  from  worse  than  your 
own ;  for  that  would  be  acting  in  contradiction  to  common 
sense,  experience,  and  that  well-established  rule»  ^  that 
best  only  can  beget  best ;'  or  which  is  a  particular  case 
of  a  more  general  rule,  viz,  that  ^  like  begets  like.' " 

There  seems  a  degree  of  plausibility  and  sound  reaaon-* 
big  throughout  several  of  Mr.  CuUey^s  arguments  in  fisLvour 
of  breeding  <  in  and  in  ;*   but  experience  has  bow  fuUy 
proved  that  such  is  not  by  any  means  practicable,  at  least 
to  the  extent  he  seems  to  suggest;  on  this  head  I  am  so 
much  convinced  that  the  public  are  so  fully  satisfied,  that 
I  conceive  it  unnecessary  saying  any  thing  more  on  the 
subject.     But  notwithstanding  that  I  approve  so  highly  of 
Mr.  CuUey's  treatise  in  general,  and  by  many  of  bis  valu« 
able  hints  I  have  been  much  benefited,  yet  I  cannot  here 
overlook  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  crossing,  some  of 
them  being  so  widely  difierent  from  what  experience  has 
dictated  to  me.   With  respect  to  the  first  argument  used  by 
Mr.  Culley  in  favour  of  breeding  firom  the  nearest  afiinities» 
I  cannot  pretend  to  contradict,  in  as  far  as  Mr.  Bakewell 
was  successful  in  always  breeding  from  his  own  stock ;  but 
this  I  can  assert  as  a  fact,  that  my  father  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  Mr.  Bakeweirs  favourite  sheep,  and  was  at 
considerable  expense  in  establishing  such  a  stock  upon  a 
large  scale :  he  continued  having  tups  yearly  for  some  time 
from  Mr.  Culley,  or  some  of  his  brethren  in  trade,  pos- 
sessing such  good  qualities,  in  which  he  conceived  his  own 
to  be  deficient:  this  was  persevered  in  until  his  own  tups 
seemed  equal  to  those  he  was  in  the  habit  of  hiring ;  he 
then  contented  himself  with  breeding  from  his  own,  being 
satisfied  that  they  possessed  all  the  necessary  requisites : 
but  in  the  course  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  his  stock  be- 
gan to  degenerate  by  the  carcass  and  fleece  falling  off  much 
in  weight,  particularly  the  latter,  the  staple  of  which,  par- 
ticularly on  the  backs  of  the  sheep,  became  similar  to  that 
of  a  lamb  one  month  old,  and  their  bellies  became  entire- 
Hire.     Being  at  a  show  of  tups  at  Malton,  Yorkshire,  I 
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purclmsed  n  tup  at  iin  extravagant  price;  he  seemeil  to  l>e 
a  cross  between  the  Leicester  and  Yorkshire  breed;  lie  was 
by  no  means  fine,  but  had  a  degree  of  roughness  about 
him,  via.  of  mutton  and  wool,  which  my  father's  stock  then 
wanted;  on  the  arrival  of  the  tup  he  did  not  exactly  relish 
his  appearance,  but  very  soon  became  reconciled  to  him 
after  seeing  his  offspring.  One  cross  put  the  stock  ks  it 
were  to  rights,  and  then  the  system  of  breeding  from  his 
own  stock  commenced  again.  At  my  father's  decease  I 
became  tenant  of  his  farm,  and  proprietor  of  the  stock,  &c.; 
but  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years  the  stock  began  to  fall 
off  as  above.  I  t)ien  purchased  a  true  Tees-water  tup, 
which  was  much  rougher  than  the  former  ont;  indeed  he 
hatl  no  claims  to  beauty,  except  the  weight  of  fleece  and 
carcass.  This  cross,  however,  succeeded  well,  and  soon 
put  me  in  possession  of  a  stuck  which  gave  the  highest 
satisfaction  in  every  respect."  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
other  flocks  of  sheep  tail  off  in  n  similar  manner  to  that  al- 
ready described,  which  lam  convinced  procee<ied  from  the 
same  cause,  owing  to  the  proprietors  being  too  strong  ad- 
vocates for  Mr.  Bakewell's  system,  to  adulterate  or  pollute 
their  fine  breeds  with  either  the  Tees-water  or  Yorkshire 
blood:  however,  had  they  benefited  as  much  by  the  pol> 
lulion  as  I  did,  they  would  ?ioon  have  become  converts.  It 
may  be  observed  that  my  father's  stock  did  not  begin  visi- 
bly to  degenerate  until  the  expiration  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
neither  did  mine  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,-}* 
which  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner.  The 
system  pursued  was  always  to  keep  entire  about  six  mate 
lambs  (more  or  less  as  the  number  of  ewes  kept  might  re- 
quire) from  the  best  ewes,  (as  directed  in  note  p.  163,) 
sometimes  by  the  same  sire,  while  at  other  times  by  differ- 
ent ones;  out  of  these  six  tups,  three  of  the  sRioUesl  and 
finest  bred  ones,  with  less  wool,  were  coupled  with  the 
strongest  and  coarsest  of  the  ewes  with  heavy  fleeces ;  while 

■Srcnutc  p.  168. 

1  The  rciuion  wby  my  Mock  began  lo  fall  olT  »ooner  UiHn  my  follicr's  wu 
airing  to  the  perfect  »Ut«  in  wliich  it  wm,  niirt  was  therefore  thought  iinne- 
enunr  to  keep  twn  teti  of  tiipa,  manageil  in  the  manner  already  detcribetli 
coiuequenlly  breeding  from  nearer  affinilici  aoniier  Mmmencod, 
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the  three  strongest  and  coarsest  of  the  tups  with  heavy 
fleeces  were  coupled  with  the  smallest  and  best  bred  ewes 
of  least  wool,  mothers  excepted.  This  degree  of  cross- 
ing* kept  the  stock  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  if  only  one  or  more  tups  of  a 
similar  quality  had  been  kept  ;f  for  the  fewer  the  number 
of  tups  kept,  they  must  of  necessity  be  sooner  coupled  with 
their  own  offspring ;  for  instance,  allow  a  tup  to  be  put  to 
ewes  when  two  years  old — five  months  thereafter  his  off- 
spring appears — which,  when  two  years  old,  will  be  fit  for 
propagation ;  consequently,  it  must  either  be  commenced 
with  their  own  sire,  or  their  brother  by  the  sirens  side, 
whence  the  sire's  blood  is  coming  in  close  contact  in  the 
fourth  year ;  whereas,  when  two  tups  or  kinds  of  tups  are 
kept,  it  would,  according  to  the  system  pointed  out,  be 
eight  years  before  the  sire'*s  own  blood  came  in  contact ;} 
hence,  it  may  be  observed  that  people  may  breed  from  their 
own  stock  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  not  be  breeding 
from  the  nearest  affinity.  If,  therefore,  my  father  pre- 
served his  stock  from  this  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and 
kept  them  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement,  with 
six  tups,  why  might  not  Mr.  Bakewell  do  the  same  for 
twenty  years  by  having  double  or  treble  that  number  of 
tups? 

The  next  supports  which  Mr.  CuUey  brings  forth  are 
those  of  the  pointer  and  game-cock ;  in  neither  of  which 
stock  I  have  had  much  experience,  although  foolish  enough 
to  have  had  both  in  my  possession  at  times  in  my  younger 
days.     I  have,  however,  had  occasion  to  observe  coincid- 

*  In  pursuing  the  above  system  of  crossing,  the  ewes  should  be  marked  the 
same  as  the  tups  with  which  they  are  coupled,  as  likewise  the  oflfspring  of  the 
tups. 

t  As  a  further  proof  of  the  above,  it  may  be  observed,  among  the  ordinary 
breeding  stocks  of  horses  or  neat-cattle  tihcn  allowed  to  couple  themselves, 
that  where  the  fewest  males  are  kept  the  stock  sooner  begins  to  degenerate. 

X  Own  blood  is  mentioned,  because  allowing  that  the  two  tups  at  com- 
mencement were  brothers  by  the  sire*s  side,  the  same  blood  would  consequent- 
ly come  in  contact  the  fourth  year ;  but  from  the  one  tup  being  much  finer 
than  the  other,  it  would  appear  that  they  have  partaken  of  different  natures 
either  from  the  dam  or  forefathers,  consequently  will  prove  more  tf  cross  than 
if  both  had  partaken  of  the  same  nature. 
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ences  relative  to  both,  quite  contrary  to  the  opinion  which 
Mr.  Ciilicy  seems  to  have  held  respecting  them.  For 
having  been  repeatedly  in  tlie  field  with  gentlemen,  who, 
according  to  the  common  phrase,  "hud  the  hest  breed  of 
dugs  in  England;"  and,  on  observing  some  grent  I'uuk.s  by 
their  superior  looking  animals,  particularly  in  rucniingovcr 
game;  and  upon  inquiring  at  the  gentlemen  the  cause  of  such 
blunders,  while  some  more  inl'erlor  looking  dogs  at  the 
same  time  were  committing  no  such  mistakes;  the  answer 
to  my  repeated  inquiries  (of  difFeient  sportsmen)  was  in- 
variably that  their  dogs  were  getting  too  near  bred,  which 
they  afterwards  rectified  by  ii  cross  from  something  of  a 
rougher  stamp.  A  very  convinciug  circumstance  of  the 
impropriety  of  breeding  pointers  too  fine,  came  under  my 
particular  notice  some  years  ago.  A  brother  of  mine  (a 
great  sportsman)  was  shooting  iu  Dumfries-shire  with  a 
friend  of  his  from  England,  who  brought  with  Iiim  some 
high-bred  elegant  looking  pointers ;  one  of  the  best,  to  ap- 
pearance, was  continually  hunting  over  game  without  find- 
ing, which  so  much  enraged  the  gentleman  (hat  he  took  up 
Iiis  gun  to  shoot  her ;  but  my  brother  s  petition  was  heart! 
in  saving  her  life,  and  she  was  instantly  made  a  present  of 
to  him.  He  kept  her  for  many  years  :  she  never  was  very 
good  herself,  neither  was  the  first  liller  bred  from  her  by 
a  high-bred  dog ;  but  she  produced  afterwards  some  of  the 
best  pointers  in  the  county,  by  crossing  with  dogs  with 
about  one  third  of  the  rough  pointer  in  them. 

As  tu  the  game-cocks,  I  ]mve  accidentally  been  in  some 
of  the  cockpits  in  England,  sometimes  from  curiosity  and 
at  other  times  from  being  in  good  company,  and  have  fre- 
quently seen  fine  looking  cocks  refuse  to  meet  their  anta- 
gonist; likewise  some  of  tliem  ran  away  after  tasting  very 
slightly  of  the  steel  or  silver;  which  circumstances  were 
always  accounte<l  for  by  their  being  too  near  bred;  indeed, 
so  much  was  their  breeders  convinced  of  tliis,  that  they 
"frequently  preserved  them  for  breeding,  saying,  that  a 
single  cross  would  make  their  offspring  "  face,  and  stand 
and  handle  the  steel."  I  must,  however,  agree  with  Mr. 
Culley  as  to  the  wild  cattle  being  the  most  conclusive  ar- 
gument which  he  has  set  forth,  (although  to  me  not  by  any 
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means  satisfactory,)  in  endeavouring  to  show  that  crossing 
with  different  kinds  of  domesticated  animals  is  not  neces- 
sary to  secure  size,  hardiness,  &c.  Similar  remarks  might 
be  made  of  deers  in  the  enclosed  parks,  or  rabbits  in  a 
warren.  But  these  are  undomesticated  animals  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  original  state,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  do  not  receive  such  a  perceptible  injury  (if  any)  from 
breeding  from  the  nearest  affinity  as  those  domesticated 
improved  ones  do.  For  example,  I  shall  take  all  the  kinds 
of  live  stock  on  which  I  have  been  treating,  that  some 
years  ago  inhabited  many  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  Hi^- 
lands  and  Western  and  Northern  Isles^  where,  until  of  late 
years,  they  were  equally  uncontrolled,*  and  had  similar 
opportunities  of  breeding  from  the  nearest  affinity  to  the 
wild  cattle  in  Chillingham  Park.  Such  stocks  were  small 
and  rather  well  proportioned,  hardy,  and  had  been  so 
since  the  memory  of  the  present  and  preceding  ^nerations, 
without  having  undergone  the  least  change  whatever;  in- 
deed, if  they  had  fallen  off  even  one  twentieth  part  of  what 
I  am  convinced  the  improved  stocks  do  when  allowed  to 
breed  too  near,  they  would  long  ere  now  have  been  quite 
invisible.  In  those  days,  breeders  found  no  expedient  ne- 
cessary in  keeping  their  stock  at  the  same  degree  of  per- 
fection, (as  they  then  imagined  it)  but  it  is  now  quite  other- 
wise ;  for  in  parts  where  improvements  have  been  made^ 
occasional  crossing  is  found  to  be  indispensably  necessary, 
in  order  to  keep  stock  even  at  the  improved  state  to  which 
it  is  brpught;  as  a  convincing  proof  of  which,  the  following 
are  striking  instances.  In  the  island  of  Islay,  where  I  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  visit  in  course  of  my  business, 
formerly  the  breed  of  horses  was  exactly  of  the  stamp  al- 
ready alluded  to,  but  the  late  principal  proprietor  of  that 
island  made  great  improvements  by  crossing,f  and  being 
allowed  to  breed  again  from  the  nearest  affinity,  they  are 
now  quite  degenerate,  and  even  worse  than  they  were  in 
the  original  state.  I  have  likewise  witnessed  similar  in- 
stances with  respect  to  the  neat-cattle  in  that  island.     The 

•  Indeed  they  remain  so  still  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands,  particuUrly 
the  horses  and  p-gs,  which  arc  very  small  and  as  wild  as  hares, 
•f-  Sec  note,  page  7. 
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above  proprietor  some  years  ago,  from  his  attention  to  pro- 
per crossing,  for  many  yenrs  produced  the  best  slock  in 
the  market;*  and  the  other  breeders  in  tlint  island  hkewise 
produced  very  superior  sloek,  but  whether  from  a  fulling 
off  of  spirit  in  those  breeilers  or  from  becoming  '  Bake- 
we/Iites,'  they  ceased  introducing  strange  bulls  for  many 
years  ;  in  consequence  of  wliich,  I  observed  when  in  Islay 
a  great  inferiority  of  their  stocks  compHred  with  those 
which  I  had  formerly  seen  them  show  at  Dnuibiirton  mar- 
kets. But  I  am  liappy  to  observe  a  superior  cast  ajipeur- 
ing  in  their  young  rising  stock,  occasioned  by  an  enlivening 
of  their  former  spirit,  in  making  judicious  crosses  with 
strange  bulls.  Such  circumstances  as  have  been  now 
quoted,  I  trust,  do  not  only  show  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  occasionally  crossing,  but  that  it  is  more  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  an  improved  stock  than  one  in  its  ori- 
ginal state  undomeslicated  or  bordering  upon  it.f  But  al- 
though I  have  been  writing  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Culley's 
remarks  so  far  on  this  subject,  yet  I  agree  with  liim  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  his 
arguments,  viz.  in  continuing  to  breed  from  your  own 
stock  as  long  as  it  possesses  a  sitjierior  degree  of  the  requi- 
site qualities.  But  in  support  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
been  holding  out,  an  occasional  cross  from  your  neighbour 
ought  to  be  preferred,  provided  his  is  equal  to  yours,  or 
should  it  even  possess  a  superiority  over  yours  in  any  one 
point,  in  which  it  may  be  most  defective  :  although  far  defi- 
cient in  other  respects,  and  not  so  good  when  taken  collec- 
tively, even  then  a  single  cross  should  be  preferred.     But 

■  It  wu  not  uncommon  umc  j»tn  tgo  for  Mr.  Campbell  of  Sluiwfield  uhI 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  (who  pnH  similar  sllentiun  to  croHing  bji  atock)  to  n~ 
ccire  double  tbe  price  for  csllte  of  the  ume  age  from  otlicr  parla  of  the  lligh- 
Undi.  I  have  frequently  teen  the  cattle  of  thoK  aptrited  bireden,  when 
three  jreara  old,  lell  for  X'lS  to  £ti  per  head  at  the  Dumliarlua  mHrkei. 

-|-  Among  Blacks  of  the  above  deHripcion,  a  grMter  number  of  nalra  are 
running  al  large  coupling  with  femalei  at  plfnaure,  ooiuequenll}-  the  ductrins 
held  forth  from  page  tSi  to  !9S  may  be  here  applied,  and  the  chance  of  hurt- 
ing ihe  itock  in  one  year  from  breeding  from  too  near  ■  kin,  may  he  rectified 
in  another  by  coiijiling  more  diilanl  corint?clioi».  But  ivhal  t  ■ilrihule  mora 
generally  lo  be  ihe  real  caute,  i»  that  the  nearer  perfection  the  more  difficult 
it  i>  to  support  that  state  ;  and  any  falling  off  from  auch  a  atate  il  more  per. 
ccptihlc  aad  acutely  fell. 
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Mr.  Culley,  further,  very  properly  states,  "  that  if  your  own 
stock  is  not  possessed  of  all  the  requisite  qualities,  you 
ought  to  procure  such  of  the  same  kind  having  the  valu<» 
able  properties  in  the  most  eminent  degree  in  which  you 
think  your  own  most  deficient.''  But  if  this  defect  cannot  be 
made  up  from  stock  of  the  same  kind,  should  recourse  not 
then  be  had  to  others,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  qua- 
lity ?  for  is  it  not  possible  to  have  a  stock  deficient  in  some 
particular  point,  and  even  superior  in  that  very  point  to 
any  of  the  fame  breed  which  can  be  found  ?  I  should  sup- 
pose this  to  have  been  the  case  with  Lords  D'Arcy  and 
Orford  when  in  search  of  strength,  otherwise  they  certainly 
would  not  have  had  recourse,  the  one  to  a  cross  with  the 
cart-horse  to  add  strength  to  the  blood,  and  the  other  to 
the  bull-dog  to  improve  the  strength  of  the  greyhound.*^ 
To  conclude ;  it  may  be  observed  from  what  I  have  stated, 
that  stock  may  be  much  improved  both  by  crossing  with 
strangers,  (of  the  same  or  other  kinds  of  breed)  and  in 
some  instances  breeding  from  your  own  to  a  certain  extent 
The  whole  mystery,  therefore,  seems  to  rest  in  judicious 
coupling,  by  knowing  how  deep  to  make  the  crossj  and 
how  long  to  continue  breeding  from  your  own.  To  breed 
and  cross  to  advantage,  therefore,  evidently  requires  sys- 
tem, method,  and  judgment.  The  observations  necessary 
in  judicious  coupling  are,  to  guard  against  too  great  an  in- 
equality of  size,f  shape,  quality,  or  CQnstitution,:^  and  not 
to  attempt  all  at  once  to  make  up  deficiencies,  but  convert 
what  is  wanted  in  a  progressive  indirect  way.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  wish  to  give  your  cart-horse  a  'dash  <^ 
blood,'  couple  the  mare  with  a  half  bred  coaching  horse  or 
hunter,  and  if  necessary  put  mares  of  their  ofispring  to  the 

*  The  disadvantage  attending  such  crossing,  consists  in  the  time  and  ex- 
pense before  the  offspring  could  be  brought  to  run  again,  whereas  if  blood 
horses  and  greyhounds  of  superior  strength  coidd  have  been  proaired,  how- 
ever slow,  their  progeny  would  evidently  have  come  much  sooner  to  running. 

•f  The  impropriety  of  which,  particularly  iu  sheep,  may  be  seen  from  the 
great  number  of  deaths  occasioned  by  coupling  large  tups  with  small  ewes. 

^  Many  crosses  misgive,  from  the  sire's  constitution  l>eing  so  much  more 
delicate  than  the  dam's,  and  the  accustomed  treatment  given  to  the  latter  be- 
ing continued  to  the  offspring,  which  ought  to  partake  of  as  great  a  proportion 
of  the  sire's  requisite  treatment  as  they  seem  to  possesw  of  his  constitution. 
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same  description  of  stallions,  and  so  on  until  the  degree 
wished  for  be  obtained ;  and  in  like  manner  convert  blood, 
size,  strength  or  action ;  in  short,  supply  all  requisites  or 
defects  by  regular  gradation,  whether  horses,  neat-cattle, 
sheep,  or  swine,  the  same  rule  being  applicable  to  all  the 
different  species  of  domestic  animals,  as  you  will  come 
much  sooner  to  your  purpose  in  this  way  than  by  overdo- 
ing, and  having  again  to  breed  back  as  the  Lords  already 
mentioned  were,  very  probably,  obliged  to  do,  when  wish- 
ing to  add  strength  to  their  blood  horses  and  greyhounds, 
from  not  being  able  to  find  stronger  animals  of  the 
same  species  to  couple  with.  Minute  attention  to  the 
particulars  now  given  relative  to  (crossing,  followed  up  by 
the  treatment  most  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  ofispring, 
will  fully  recompense  any  breeder  for  his  trouble,  provided 
the  whim  of  fashion  does  not  lead  him  to  an  irrecoverably 
degree  of  extravagance  in  selecting  his  males  or  females. 
But  allowing  that  all  the  remarks  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages  are  necessary  and  useful  in  the  proper  selection 
and  management  of  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  taken 
notice  of,  this  cannot  be  accomplished  to  any  degree  of 
perfection  or  profit,  without  an  equal  supply  of  judgment 
attentively  acted  upon,  relative  to  the  kind  of  farm  which 
each  kind  of  stock,  with  its  respective  system  in  which  it  is 
managed,  ought  to'  possess ;  which  naturally  leads  next  to 
introduce  the  chapter  on  the  management  of  grazing  farms, 
from  the  inseparable  connexion  which  it  has  with  the 
thorough  management  of  live  stock. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  GRAZING  FARMa 


SECTION  L 


GRAZING  CONNECTED  WITH  TILLAGE. 

'S^FORE  pFoeeedipg  to  describe  the  proper  nmnmgemuast  cf 
such  farms,  it  wonid  not  hare  been  fordgn  to  the  mbjed^ 
or  altogether  unnecessary,  first,  to  have  stated  or  pointed 
out  such  lands  as  ought  to  be  constantly  under  grassy  and 
such  as  ought  occasionally  to  be  so;  seeing  that  aoBic  de> 
acripCions  of  land  and  situations  are  more  adapted  for  com 
than  grass,  and  others  more  suitable  for  grass  than  com^ 
whilst  some  are  answerable  to  both.  But  the  limits  of 
this  work  will  not  admit  of  a  full  detail  (xi  this  head :  it 
must  therefore  suffice  for  the  present  to  remark,  that  land 
capable  of  cullnre,  situated  in  a  good  climate,  or  of  a  dly 
nature,  is  in  general  best  calculated  for  tillage ;  and  that  in 
a  worse  or  late  climate,  or  of  a  wet  moist  nature^  is  most 
suitable  for  grass ;  while  the  land  possessing  a  medium  cK«* 
mate  and  degree  of  moisture  will  answer  both.  These 
general  observations,  connected  with  local  advantages,  will 
be  found  invariably  the  best  guides  when  judiciously  and 
minutely  attended  to.  But  notwithstanding  that  the  graz- 
ing farms  here  more  particularly  alluded  to  are  such  as 
consist  chiefly  of  permanent  pasture  land,  in  districts  en- 
tirely adapted  to  grazing,  yet  even  in  such  farms  it  is  not 
only  sometimes  necessary  to  keep  a  certain  portion  of  it 
pnder  a  course  of  tillage,  when  it  can  possibly  be  accom- 
plished, to  produce  meal,  &c.  for  the  family,  and  winter 
provender  for  the  cattle ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  some 
parts  of  such  farms  should  not  remain  too  long  in  grass, 
but  occasionally  undergo  a  course  of  tillage  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  them  even  by  grazing.     It  is  certainly 
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then  wonliy  ilie  attention  of  the  grazier  to  discovei'  the 
kinds  of  grass  best  calculated  fur  his  soil  and  climate,  both 
OS  to  production  and  durability.  It  is  too  prevailing  an 
error  to  follow  the  common  rule  of  sowing  down  land  with 
ryegrass  and  clover,  without  paying  any  respect  to  sod  or 
climate.  Experience  has  no  doubt  fully  established  that 
such  a  system  is  best  calculated  for  that  description  of 
land  where  two  or  three  crops  of  grass  at  most  ought  only 
to  be  taken,  and  then  put  under  a  course  of  tillage  again." 
But  for  permanent  pastures  or  such  soils  as  would  produce 
some  kinds  of  healthy,  good  feeding  plants  in  luxuriance, 
while  they  would  only  give  a  scanty  supply  from  tlie  above- 
mentioned  seeds,  and  in  many  cases  produce  nothing  from 
tliem  at  all,  it  requires  only  a  very  small  portion  of  common 
sense  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  deviating  from  such  a  ge- 
neral rule;  for  would  it  not  be  unprofitable  and  conceived  to 
be  a  want  of  judgment  to  sow  wlieat  upon  light  sandy  soils 
where  barley  is  found  to  be  most  profitable,  or  to  sow  bar- 
Icy  upon  deep  clay  land  where  wheat  is  found  to  answer 
best?  Seeing,  therefore,  that  such  soils  answer  and  pay 
best  when  certain  kinds  of  grain  are  sown  upon  them,  is  it 
not  probable  that  a  similar  effect  will  be  produced  by  an 
application  of  the  most  suitable  grass  seeds  ?  for  be  assured 
that  each  kind  of  soil  and  climate  has  favourite  grasses  as 
well  as  grain,  which  experience  will  soon  point  out.  In 
situations  where  any  kind  of  valuable  grass  grows  sponta- 
neously, such  ought  there  to  predominate  in  the  preparing 
of  land  for  permanent  pasture ;  but,  in  order  to  afford  every 
assistance  on  this  head,  the  following  table  contains  the 
prt^r  kind  and  quantity  per  English  acre  for  various  soils, 
as  recommended  by  eminent  practical  cultivators. 

*  The  qiuiitlly  of  r)TgrBH  aiid  clover  Ked  lurd  per  sere,  vvics  very  >db- 
lerUtl;  (hrtnighmiC  tKo  kiiifdora.  fpoa  hcat7  clay  hm1«  whore  aao  crap  iit 
hay  l»  ouly  intended  (a  be  taken,  mie  n'iiicheiter  liiiihel  of  Uinukt  gnti  seeds 
■oil  rrom  tveire  lo  aiiteeji  pounds  n(  red  clover  are  generally  Mnvn  upon  ■ 
Sootchure  ;  but  wlica  unc  or  more  yev>  of  pasture  are  intended  mft«r  hay,  one 
bu*hcl  ol  perennial  ryegrass,  fram  ei|fht  to  tvetve  pounds  of  irbite  olorer, 
and  yellow  clover  and  rib  grass  of  each  froai  two  to  three  pound*,  are  sown 
upon  an  aere.  The  quantities  per  acre  vary,  liowever,  owing  lo  the  wctneis 
or  ilrynoM  of  the  xiil ;  fur  when  land  i>  of  the  former  dcscriptinp,  a  lar|[rr 
qBaoliCy  nf  seed  is  ncU'iuary. 
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The  kinds  of  seeds  specified  in  the  preceding  table,  and 
the  common  rule  taken  notice  of,  have  been  found  to  answer 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  all  who  have  applied  them 
judiciously  to  their  respective  soils  and  situations,  and  paid 
due  regard  to  the  degree  of  moisture  wliich  tlie  land 
naturally  contains;*  for  upon  a  wet  damp  soil  a  greater 
quantity  of  seed  is  requisite  than  upon  a  dry  fertile  one. 
But  in  order  to  expect  or  insure  good  crops  of  hay  or  pas- 
turage,f  the  proper  selection  of  seeds  is  no  more  necessary 
than  sowing  them  in  due  season  upon  land  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  their  reception ;  in  which  there  are  various  modes 
of  proceeding  :  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  most 
successful  is  by  sowing  early  in  tlie  spring^  with  wheat  or 
barley  after  potatoes  or  turnips,  properly  cleaned  and  man- 
ured; but  upon  thin  poor  land,  merely  intended  to  be  laid 
down  as  permanent  pasture,  it  will  be  found  most  prefer- 
able to  sow  grass  seeds  without  any  kind  of  grain  ;  and 
should  this  be  done  after  summer  fallow,  the  land  ought  to 
be  made  very  fine  with  repeated  ploughing,  harrowing,  and 
rolling,  if  found  necessary.  Such  treatment  should  likewise 
be  extended  to  potato  or  turnip  ground,  should  it  be  of  a 
stiff  nature,  as  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  land  cannot  be 
made  too  fine  for  the  reception  of  small  seeds,  although 
such  may  prove  injurious  to  the  other  seeds  with  which 
they  are  frequently  sown,  j  The  manner  of  covering  in 
grass  seeds  is  likewise  a  matter  of  some  consequence;  for  in 

■  Mr.  Tollot,  coQceiving  the  dngrct*  of  moisture  nr  ilryneiB,  rather  tlian  ihc 
componeat  niRCeriaU  of  thi  land,  tn  be  the  ]eading  character  in  de En-mining 
the  choice  of  leedi  Tor  future  paiture,  hsi  ciin>ei|n«ntl)'  opportiuocd  thr  eerA 
ftw  erery  powihie  variety  of  soils, — See  "  Corainunicatioiii  to  the  Bvurd  of 
Agriculture,"  rol.  iii.  p.  439. 

-f  An  unfavourable  tnton  may  prevent  the  moit  Btlentivc  snd  Kicntitic 
Uboura  from  always  insuring  sticces*  ;  but  such  labours  are  a  pleasant  reflec- 
tion, and  cheering  amidst  the  most  unfavourable  results. 

i  Early  soving  has  many  advaunget ;  it  allowa  the  tender  plant)  to  arrive  ^ 

at  nioh  a  length  as  to  reiiat  the  wveritle)  of  winter  ;  likewise  the  grain  witli 
which  nnall  seeds  are  generally  sown  is  not  so  apt  to  run  to  straw  and  lodge, 
(.•0  as  compkicly  to  prevent  the  growth  of  them)  when  aowii  early  as  late. 
Ilul  in  very  early  situations  K  may  be  advisable  n»l  to  sow  so  soon,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  grass  from  coiuing  loo  much  in  contact  with,  the  sidde. 

%  Barley,  being  leu  injurot  tlian  any  other  kind  of  grain  from  laod  being  J 

made  l.iu»e  and  fine,  is  Iheroby  prcfernblo  to  sow  along  with  grass  tteia.  U 
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itiany  cas^s  they  art  sown  upon  wheat  so  far  adyanocd  as 
hot  to  admit  of  either  harrowing  or  rolling,  while,  in 
6thers,  they  receive  too  mttcK  of  both :  such  treatments  are 
^ually  injurious.  In  the  former  the  seed  is  scorched  by 
the  sUn,  i^d  liable  to  grtat  destruction  before  vegetation 
commeliees,  whieh  ev6n  does  not  extend  to  a  great  propor-* 
tioli  of  the  se^d,  particukriy  in  very  dry  seasona ;  whilst, 
in  the  latter,  the  seed  is  so  deeply  buried  as  to  prevent  the 
betiefidal  effects  of  the  sun  fmm  operating  so  powerfully  as 
to  cause  sueh  seeds  to  vegetate,  and  plants  to  push  their 
Way  through  an  overload  of  earth :  consequently,  it  must 
be  dost  advisable  to  cover  such  seeds  slightly  as  near  jthe 
intrface  as  possible,  virith  the  following  precaution,  viz.  that 
if  the  land  is  of  a  stiff  binding  nature,  the  grase  seeds  must 
be  covered  in  with  a  single  streak  of  a  light  harrow  after  it 
hits  been  well  rolled  and  harrowed,  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine 
liiould;  but  if  the  land  is  of  a  loose  nature,  the  seeds  must 
be  rolled  in,  it  being  previously  well  harrowed.  The  for- 
mer  plan  admits  that  neces£«try  moisture,  which,  by 
finishing  with  a  roller,  might  be  eitcluded ;  and  the  latter 
retains  it  and  excludes  the  drought  by  using  the  roller 
last. 


SECTION  II. 

LANDS  MOST  SUITABLE  TO  NEAT-CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

The  management  of  grazing  farms  may  be  discussed  un- 
der the  four  following  heads,  viz.  breeding,  rearing,  fatten- 
ing, and  dairy.  The  key-stone  to  the  proper  management 
of  the  whole  is,  making  land  yield  the  greatest  supply  of 
healthy  summer  and  winter  provision ;  which  can  only  be 
completely  accomplished  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  re- 
marks contained  in  the  last  section,  connected  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  draining,  irrigating,  and  the  various 
modes  of  improving  pastures,  making  and  preserving  hay, 
&c.;  all  of  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  respective 
chapters  and  sections  contained  in  the  following  pages. 
Having,  therefore,  a  farm  under  such  management  as  above 
described,  or  at  least  being  prepared  to  do  so,  as  circum- 
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stances  mny  admit,  the  grazier's  Itrst  consideration  ought  to 
be,  what  kind  of  stock,  from  the  situation  and  quality  of  his 
farm,  it  is  best  calculated  to  keep ;  aud  his  next  is,  wKat 
Bystem  ought  to  be  adopted,  iji  order  Lo  make  tlie  most  of 
it.  To  llie  first  of  these  considerations  it  may  be  replied, 
that,  if  a  farm  is  highly  situated,  covered  principally  with 
faeath,  moss,  or  short  grass,  and  without  such  a  quautity  of 
land  as  coultl  be  made  to  yield  profitably  a  suitable  propor- 
tion of  winter  food  to  the  quantity  of  stock  kept  in  sum- 
mer, a  sheep  stock  ought  decidedly  to  have  the  pre- 
ference, even  allowing  the  tnarkets  not  to  be  so  suitable  ;* 
tor  if  hunger  and  starvation  lo  a  certain  degree  are  to  ac- 
company the  stock  kept  upon  siicli  a  farm  during  winter, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  sheep  are  better  calculated  to 
endure  such  treatment  than  the  hardiest  of  neat-cattle  |  and 
are  likewise  not  only  better  endurers  of  hunger,  +  but  bet- 
ter providers  agiiinst  it  when  both  are  left  to  their  own 
shifts :  besides,  from  the  dependence  and  recourse  which 
sheep  have  on  heath,  ling,  moss,  and  other  such  vege- 
tating winter  plants,  with  the  assistance  of  some  summer 
preserved  pasture,  they  will  thrive  and  do  well  when  neat- 
cattle  could  not  subsist  at  all.  Their  favourite  herbage  may 
have  either  lost  its  vegetation  and  nourishing  qualities,  or 
such  parts  as  may  have  retained  them  to  a  certain  degree,  by 
having  been  preserved  during  summer  for  tlieir  winter  sup- 
port, may  be  covered  with  snow;  which  sheep  will,  in  ordi- 
nary winters,  remove  most  readily  with  their  feet.  We  may 
likewise  advert  to  the  injury  done  by  supplying  neat- 
cattle  with  winter  provender  in  various  places,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  by  ploughing  up 
all  the  best  spots  of  green  pasture  land,  for  raising  a  scanty 
supply  of  perhaps  half-decayed  straw  and  unhealthy  com, 
proceeding  either  from  a  want  of  knowledge  or  spirit  of  ex- 
ertion in  cultivating  meadow  ground;  for  which  purpose, 
many  desirable  spots,  and  even  considerable  tracts  of  land 


•  A  gming  farm,  to  tic  fully  sWcltKl  wild  nsBl-callls.  oiighi  ( 
fifth  of  11  at  Lpaal  Buitatilo  for  tillogi]  and  railing  meaduv  hay- 

■f-  NuTDcroiu  intunras  havf  bren  known  ofihecp  having  heea 
MTfral  wcekf  irith  snoir,  and  atill  mirvite.   Pmy,  what  would  Iwihe  remit 
■  cow  or  itnl  being  even  kcpl  in  a  n-ann  byie  u  long  withoul  food 
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may  be  seen,  where  nature  has  laid  dawn  the  materials, 
and  art  has  not  descried  the  means  or  advantage  of  using 
them.*  Such  tillage-  as  above  mentioned  only  destroys 
the  best  of  the  pasturage,  merely  to  keep  in  the  life  of  ani- 
mals during  winter,  which  the  worst  supports  during  sum« 
mer  ;f  whereas,  if  a  sheep  stock  were  kept  upon  such  situa- 
tions, (even  by  indolent  farmers)  the  best  pasture  might  be 
allowed  to  remain,^:  which  would  consequently  support 
more  stock,  when  taking  into  account  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  sheep  which  might  then  be  kept  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  neat-cattle  formerly  kept.  But  stocking  with 
sheep  is  further  commendable  in  farms  abounding  with  pas- 
turage inaccessible  to  neat-cattle,  such  as  steep  precipices, 
or  among  rocks,  &c.  where  neat-cattle  would  not  attempt  to 
go  in  search  of  food,  and  where  s)ieep  frequent  and  receive 
die  sweetest  and  most  nourishing  particles  of  their  food. 
Further,  all  poor  thin  soils,  producing  a  short  and  scanty 
supply  of  herbage,  and  even  those  of  a  superior  quality, 
producing  grass  of  a  short  description,  are  both  best  cal- 
culated for  being  grazed  with  sheep;  by  which  the  former 
would,  in  a  few  years,  be  considerably  improved  in  quality 
^nd  closeness  of  sward,  but  which  would  remain  in  its 
naturtil  state  if  stocked  with  neat-cattle.  $      The  grazing  of 

*  The  materials  above  alluded  to  are  more  particularly  for  draining  and 
irrigating,  although  valuable  composts  (and  even  lime  in  some  situations)  are 
not  unfrequently  to  be  had  upon  a  very  slight  exertion,  and  at  a  moderate 
expense. 

f  How  common  is  it  for  farmers  so  situated  to  content  themselves  by  hav. 
ing  a  sufficiency  of  good  summer  food,  which  they  say  will  soon  bring  their 
stock  round  again,  provided  they  can  only  keep  in  the  life  through  winter  un- 
til the  arrival  of  the  grass :  but  such  people  are  losing  sight  of  ^^  a  stock 
well  wintered  being  half  sunmiered,**  and  are  consequently  not  at  all  aware 
of  the  loss  which  they  sustain  by  such  treatment. 

X  It  may  be  stated  that  such  tillage  is  likewise  necessary  in  supporting  the 
family  with  meal,  &c,;  but  rather  than  infringe  so  much  upon  good  pasture 
land,  which,  from  climate,  is  by  no  means  calculated  for  tillage,  would  it  not 
be  more  profitable  to  purchase  such  necessary  provision  from  some  situation 
better  adapted  for  raising  grain,  even  at  an  extravagant  price  ?  for  the  num. 
ber  of  extra  people  necessary  to  be  kept  for  cultivating  such  ground  in  some 
parts,  generally  eat  up  a  great  proportion  of  the  meal  raised  by  them,  |>arti- 
cularly  if  the  spade  is  obliged  to  he  had  recourse  to. 

g  Mr.  Young  states  in  *^  Annals  of  Agriculture,**  vol.  xxvii.  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  eminent  farmers  that  nothing  recruits  poor  soils  so  much  as 
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such  situations  with  sheep,  in  preference  to  iient-cattle,  re- 
quires only  a  short  trial  to  be  convincing  of  the  beneficial 
effects.  It  Is  not,  however,  here  intended  to  bias  the  read- 
er by  plausible  reasoning,  ns  "  one  story  is  generally  good 
until  another  is  told;"  but  for  such  farmers  as,  from  their 
situation,  might  feel  themselves  authorized  to  give  some 
car  to  what  has  been  stated  hi  favour  of  keeping  sheep  in 
preference  to  neat-cattle  in  the  situations  alluded  to,  it 
might  be  as  well  for  them,  previous  to  trying  the  experi- 
ment, to  hear  what  some  unprejudiced  person  has  to  say  on 
the  subject,  who  has  already  tried  it.  The  writer,  however, 
is  happy  to  observe  that,  of  late  years,  neat-cattle  have,  in 
various  parts,  been  made  to  give  way  to  sheep  in  similar  situ- 
ations to  those  now  recommended;  and  which  it  was  never 
designed  by  nature  that  they  should  occupy.  But  it  has 
been  long  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  sheep  or  neat-cattle 
are  the  most  profitable  stock  to  be  kept  upon  some  land, 
where  even  the  latter  reaped  every  possible  advantage, 
from  being  always  both  well  summered  and  wintered ; 
many  authenticated  statements  of  which  might  here  have 
been  given,  which  would  almost  invariably  tend  to  show 
tlie  equality  of  the  sheep,  if  not,  in  many  instances,  their 
superiority  to  neat-cattle.  Now,  if  any  thing  like  an  ecjiialiiy 
be  admitted  where  neat-cattle  are  kept  in  good  condition 
through  winter,  what  must  be  the  result  in  situations  where 
they  are  half-starved  ?  But  there  seems  to  be  an  insiir- 
raountable  barrier  against  keeping  a  sheep  stock  held  out 
by  many  of  the  Highland  graziers,  (widi  whom  I  have  had 
much  conversation  and  many  arguments  on  the  subject,) 
viz,  that  sheep  are  too  far  from  n  proper  mnrkel,  and  are 
not  so  easily  sent  to  it  as  neat-cattle.  This  rule  may  hold 
good  among  those  farmers  whose  lots  of  neat-cattle  are  loo 
small  for  sending  any  distance  to  market,  and  who  can  fre- 

heartily  feeding  them  with  shwp  fur  torat  yvara,  proridn)  the  ibt-pp  mrr  niit 
folded  from  the  land  ;  and  Uiat  he  baa  prarCiied  upon  thi*  principle  irilh  mie- 
ceu.  The  land  and  iwurd  ore  improcrd  when  fully  ■toeked  vjib  nhecp.  m 
thejr  preTcDt  ths  riiingofKed  ilcow,  which  noulil  czhauil  the  noil,  ind  Iw 
their  ciine  feeding  make  the  gnut  planu  ipread  at  the  root,  and  fonn 
■ward  of  fins  delicate  feeding.  Overalncking  miuti  however,  be  fri»inl«l 
■gaiiut,  otherwiw  the  sheep  will  he  compelled  tn  eai  u  dixe  lu  to 
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quently  dispose  of  them  to  a  better  advantage  to  some  of 
their  neighbours  or  dealers  at  home.  But  if  sbeep  were 
more  generally,  kept  in  such  places,  would  not  dealers  like*- 
wise  come  forward  to  relieve  small  tenants  of  them  as  well 
as  neat-cattle  ?  or,  might  not  the  larger  tenants  purchase 
their  sheep  from  them  for  a  similar  cause  to  what  tiiey 
now  do  their  stirks  and  two  year  olds,  *  it  being  well 
known  that  the  hopes  of  relief  for  those  who  keep  extensive 
stocks  are  generally  centred  in  the  Dumbarton  f  and  Fal- 
kirk markets?  Now  the  question  comes  to  be  simply 
this ;  whether  will  sheep  or  neat-cattle  to  the  same  amount 
cost  most  in  sending  to  these  markets  2  I  am  convinced, 
from  my  own  experience  of  purchasing  both  kinds  of  stock 
at  the  above  markets,  and  taking  them  to  some  of  the 
English  ones,  that  sheep,  although  they  will  not*  travel  so 
far  in  a  day  as  neat-cattle,  yet  will  stand  their  journey  as 
well,  if  not  better,  and  at  the  end  cost  from  one  half  to  one 
third  less  expense.  Those  who  are  not  convinced  of  this 
from  experience,  may  soon  be  so  by  a  minute  inquiry  at 
any  dealer  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  driving  both  kinds 
of  stock  to  markets  at  a  distance.  Much  more  might  be 
said  in  favour  of  sheep  stocks  inhabiting  such  situations  as 
referred  to;  but  finding  that  they  are  gradually  gaiaing 
possession  of  their  own  ground,:]:  it  being  already  aocom- 

*  It  is  a  common  practice  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  for  the  small  ten- 
ants  to  sell  their  stock  at  the  above  ages  to  some  of  the  more  extensive  graziers 
who  do  not  send  their  stock  to  market  until  three  years  old,  and  whose  farms 
being  better  calculated  for  rearing  than  keeping  a  full  breeding  stock,  haw 
therefore  recourse  to  the  above  method  for  fully  stocking  their  land. 

-f  Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  West  H^hlands 
about  the  time  of  sending  cattle  off  to  the  above  market,  will  soon  discover 
where  the  grazier*s  hopes  or  fears  are  to  be  decided,  by  paying  attention  to  the 
prevailing  toast,  which  even  displaces  the  king,  after  dinner,  viz.  '^  A  good 
Dumbarton  market  ;**  which  must  always  be  accompanied  with  '  t^pmh  tm  e  ;*  in 
English  « take  it  off." 

In  a  general  nile  of  g^iving  toasts,  a  repetition  of  the  same  does  not  make 
the  bow]  go  well  off;  but  I  have  oftener  than  once  seen  some  laiige  ones  finish- 
ed  towards  the  close  of  a  party  with  "  a  good  Dumbarton;**  and  although  I 
never  felt  any  bad  effects  from  attending  the  above  market,  yet  I  have  fre- 
quently done  so  by  drinking  success  to  it. 

X  What  is  meant  by  the  sheep*s  own  ground  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
that  best  calculated  for  them,  as  it  has  only  been  endeavoured  to  show  that 
they  are  best  calculated  for  it. 
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pli^ied  in  some  parts,  I  must  here  leave  enterprise  and 
experience  to  do  so  in  others,  which  I  trust  time  will  soon 
accomplish.  Should  I  have  been  successful  in  convincing 
tny  reftder  (if  he  required  it)  of  the  profit  arising  from  a 
nheep  stock  in  a  direct  way  upon  waste  uncultivated  lands, 
when  compared  with  neat-cattle,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be 
equally  so  in  showing  the  superior  advantages  and  profit 
arising  from  them  in  an  indirect  manner  upon  lands  under 
a  course  of  tillage.  But  in  order  to  complete  more  fully 
the  remark  relative  to  the  grazier's  first  consideration,  as 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  land  best  calculated  for  keeping  neat-cattle 
should  be  pointed  out :  this  I  conceive  to  be  in  part  al- 
ready done,  by  showing  such  as  is  not  suitable  for  them. 
Bnt  as  there  are  some  situations  wliere  they  can  be  kept 
to  advantage,  and  others  where  they  can  still  be  more  so, 
I  shall  briefly  mention  those  best  appropriated  for  them, 
viz.  idl  farms  possessing  shelter  from  the  severities  of  cli- 
mate, producing  a  full  bite  of  green  herbage  of  a  good 
quality,*  connected  with  as  much  land  under  tillage  as  to 
fumbh  the  necessary  quantity  of  stock  to  be  kept  through- 
oat  winter  with  a  suflicient  supply  of  suitable  food  during 
that  season,  such  as  turnips  and  straw,  or  good  meadow  hay. 
Having  now,  I  trust,  ii(;iade  some  suitable  remarks  to  tlie 
fiirmer^s  first  consideration,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  do  so  to 
his  second  one,  viz.  the  most  profitable  system  to  be 
adopted. 

SECTION  III. 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  &(VSTEM  TO  BE  ADOPTED  UPON 

A  GRAZING  FARM. 

From  what  has  been  now  stated  respecting  the  kind  of 
stock  most  answerable  to  the  different  herbage  and  situa- 

*  A  full  bite  is  neoewary,  from  the  manner  in  whieh  neat-cattle  tak«  in 
their  food  by  the  assistance  of  the  tongue. 

OfMs  of  a  fine  quality  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  fiittening  or  dairy  stock  : 
yet  MOM  of  a  strong  and  coarse  nature  is  by  no  means  despicable  for  a  rearing 
one. 
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tions  in  a  general  point  of  view,  and  formerly  in  page  93 
to  101,  relative  to  making  a  proper  choice  of  the  suitable 
species  of  each  stock  for   the  different  kinds,  of  pasture 
situated  in  various  climates;   it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
grazier  has  now^  nothing  to  do,  in  order  to  convince  the 
public,  as  well  as  himself,  that  he  is  pursuing  a  judicious 
and  profitable  style  of  management,  but  condescend  upon 
a  proper  system,  followed  up  with  good  rules  laid  down, 
and  minutely  executed  and  adhered  to.      In  order,  there- 
fore, to  assist  the  grazier  to  determine  upon  the  most  pro- 
per system,  I  trust  that  nothing  now  remains  but  to  point 
out  the  kind  of  herbage  and  situation  best  calculated  for 
the   breeding,  rearing,    and   fattening  of  neat-cattle  and 
sheep,  as  likewise  that  best  adapted  for  a  dairy  stock: 
these,  with  the  necessary  general  rules  of  management  an- 
nexed,* may,  I  trust,  tend  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  agrazier's 
distributing  to  himself  and  his  farm  that  justice  unto  which 
they  may  be  individually  entitled.     Land  most  suitable  (in 
such  farms  or  situations  as  have  been  already  noticed)  for 
breeding,  whether  of  neat^cattle  or  sheep,  is  such  as  is  well 
sheltered  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  dry,  being 
of  easy  access,  and  little  travel  requisite  in  search  of  food, 
which  ought  to  be  of  a  sweet  nature  and  of  easy  digestion  ;f 
and  such  land  as  is  more  exposed,  not  so  dry,  more  elevat- 
ed, and  covered  with  herbage  of  a  coarser  nature,  should  be 
allotted  to  young  stock  more  advanced  in  age;  and  this 
done  in  a  regular  manner,  always  giving  the  oldest  the 
coarsest  grass  and  most  exposed  situations.     Hence,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  have  more  farms  than  one  to  com- 
plete more  fully  the  breeding  and  rearing  system.       Such 
lands  as  are  warm  and  well  sheltered,  and  covered  with 
fine,  old,  rich  pastures,  are  best  calculated  for  fattening;  if 
neat-cattle,  such  as  will  afford  an  early  full  bite;J  but  if 

•  The  more  minute  rules  have  been  already  discussed  when  treating  of  the 
management  of  neat-cattle  and  sheep  individuallr. 

•f-  It  is  perfectly  understood  among  sheep  breeders  that  the  best  hogs  are  bred 
upon  dry  and  well-sheltered  land  possessing  a  quantity  of  heath,  witli  a  good 
proportion  of  old  green  pasture. 

Ij:  The  advantage  of  *  a  full  bite*  for  neat  cattle  has  already  been  pointed  out ; 
and  when  early  in  the  spring  it  will  be  found  to  feed  quicker;  besides,  enrly 
grass  beef  or  mutton  generally  sells  high. 
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sheep,  that  of  a  short  sweet  qualily  will  answer  best.*  Tt 
must  be  observed  that  what  is  here  more  particularly  al- 
luded to,  is  situations  where  tillnge  has  no  claim  upon  the 
farmer.  But  as  there  are  situations  where  breeding,  rear- 
ing, and  fattening  of  stock  can  very  properly  go  '  hand  in 
hand'  with  the  plough,  and  in  which  tbere  may  be  very 
liltle  variation  of  soil,  pasturage,  or  climate;  in  such  situa- 
tions the  oldest  pastures  should  be  applied  to  fatteningj-f- 
while  the  new-laid  down  ones  will  answer  either  the  breed- 
ing or  rearing  system.  Should  it,  however,  be  more  ad- 
visable to  connect  the  dairy  with  the  plough  in  such  places, 
if  making  of  butter  be  the  dependence,  tlie  former  pasture 
will  answer  be^t;  but  if  cheese,  the  latter.  But  although 
it  is  requisite  that  tillage  should,  in  most  situations,  be  con- 
nected with  the  dairy,  in  order  to  provide  a  suitable  supply 
of  winter  and  spring  food;  yet  there  are  many  equally  well 
calculatetl  for  it  where  tillage  to  any  extent  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  system,  and  indeed  where  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, from  abundance  of  fine  natural  meadow  hay  being 
at  command,  which  is  infinitely  superior  for  such  a  stock 
to  any  kind  of  winter  provision  that  has  yet  been  raised  by 
the  plough  ;  as  it  may  be  observed  that,  when  cows  are  fed 
during  winter  and  spring  with  hay  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, turnips  or  other  succulent  food  are  less  necessary,  al- 
though they  will  still  prove  of  advantage.  From  these 
lew  hints,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  what  will  best  suit  the 
market,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  young  or  inexperienced 
farmer  is  now  fully  prepared  to  stock  his  farm,  and  con- 
descend upon  the  system  most  proper  to  pursue ;  which  now 
leads  to  the  suggestion  of  some  general  remarks  necessary 
to  constitute  good  management  of  any  system  or  kind  of 
itlock  whatever. 

•  Sheep  are  pBrtifil  to  «bon  sweel  pasture* ;  eoii«K|Uenlly,  when  ihey  ara 
pnt  amungat  Inng  gnat,  b  great  proportion  ofit  »  WMtwJ  by  their  tnvelling 
iip  and  dowB  in  wuvh  of  their  faTOurite  rejioil :  ihU  likewiie  retardi  their 
progrra*  in  rBtlcning.  It  msy  further  be  rrmarkcd,  tluit  «  lieathy  pBatiire, 
with  a  propurtiou  of  old.  ihort,  ii«eet  Iav  ground,  produpri  hijfliland  wether 
mutton  which  vmild  grsoc  the  lalile  of  a  king. 

t  The  ■bovB  rule  will  not  always  hold  gooj,  for  upon  land  that  i"  lut.jeii 
to  'rora'''B'  ■'"'  new-laid  down  patlurei  will  fatten  lieel  i  inde*d  v»ilou» 
other  cauics  muke  thrin  in  some  sliuulioiit  likewise  preferuble. 
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SECTION  IV. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  APPLICABLE  TO  ANY  SYSTEM  OF  GRAZING. 

Before,  proceeding  to  make  some  necessary  remarks 
suitable  for  each  system  distinctively,  it  may  not  first  be 
improper  to  make  some  relative  to  the  proper  selection  and 
quantity  of  stock  and  method  of  grazing,  which  are  equally 
upplicable  to  all  systems.  First,  in  selecting  stock,  of 
whatever  kind,  let  them  rather  be  from  a  vorse  than  a  bet- 
ter pasture  and  climate  than  those  intended  for  them  ;*  for 
it  is  a  just  maxim  that  a  farmer's  stock  should  rather  be 
below  the  quality  of  his  pasture  than  above  it*  It  is  like- 
wise found  advisable  not  to  select  stock  from  parts  where 
they  have  received  water  in  its  utmost  purity,  and  place 
them  in  situations  where  that  fluid  is  not  so  wholesome. 
To  attempt  giving  any  thing  like  a  just  statement  as  to  the 
quantity  of  stock  which  farms  of  a  certain  extent  in  varioos 
situations  will  keep,  would  not  only  be  endless,  but  the 
attempting  of  it  might  prove  more  injurious  than  use- 
ful to  the  young  or  inexperienced  farmer.  For  example, 
on  some  of  the  most  fertile  pastures  in  Linecdnshire  two 
acres  will  summer  an  ox  and  fourteen  sheep  of  the  large 
breed,  while  some  of  the  more  inferior  pastures  in  England 
will  only  keep  a  ewe  and  lamb  per  acre,  and  in  some  places 
not  so  much.  In  some  of  the  most  fertile  pastures  in  Scot- 
land, half  an  acre  will  summer  a  large  ox,  while,  in  other 
places,  it  will  take  from  one  to  two  acres  to  keep  one  of 
even  a  small  description ;  and  in  some  of  the  best  sheep 
walks  in  Scotland  an  acre  will  maintain  a  sheep,  while,  in 
some  of  the  most  barren  districts,  a  ewe  will  require  almost 
as  many  acres  to  support  her  and  lamb  as  she  has  teeth  in 
front  when  full  mouthed.  From  such  remarks,  therefore, 
may  be  seen  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  draw  any  ade- 


*  If  the  stock  be  come  to  age  and  full  growth,  and  intended  for  bi*ceding  or 
the  dairy,  it  ^vould  he  preferable  to  have  them  from  land  similar  or  equiU  to 
tliat  intended  for  them ;  as  animals  reared  upon  poor  pastures  seldom  prove 
good  nurses  or  profitable  supporters  of  the  pail.  But  if  young,  they  will  im- 
prove  for  those  puq)Oses  by  superior  keeping. 
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quate  coiictusiui)  as  to  tlie  qiiantily  uf  stock  which  a  certuin 
number  of  acres  will  keep — so  much  depends  upon  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  size  of  animals  kept  upon  it.*  Experi- 
ence must,  therefore,  be  the  only  sure  guide,  always  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  it  is  better  to  understock  than  overstock, 
until  something  like  a  suitable  number  is  discovered.! 

Opinions  seem  to  vary  very  considerably  respecting 
the  time  of  turning  stock  into  their  spring  pastures,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  then  stocked.  Some  will 
have  it  that  they  should  be  turned  into  the  paslure  as  soon 
as  there  is  any  thing  to  eat,  and  stocked  so  hard  as  to  keep 
it  down  during  the  season,  for  by  this  means,  say  they, 
the  coai'se  grasses  are  prevented  from  running  to  seed, 
trodden  under  foot,  and  rotted  by  rain;  J  while  the  advo- 
cates for  grass  being  a  full  bile,  and  afterwards  lightly 
stocked,  say  that  the  above  advantages  are  quite  overbal- 
anced by  the  superior  thriving  of  the  stock.  But  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  both  of  such  opinions  may  be  right  if  not 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  and  properly  applied ;  for  the  for- 
mer may  be  supposed  to  be  correct  when  applied  to  rich 
fertile  lands  always  retaining  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  for 
the  further  nourishment  of  the  grass,  and  where  no  depend- 
ence is  placed  on  the  summer  growth  being  turned  to  good 
account  in  winter;  and  the  latter  may  be  conceived  correct 
upon  tight  sandy  soils,  particularly  in  a  dry  climate,  where, 

•  It  might  be  oipeCTed  (as  ia  common)  to  have  hcrt  given  a  slatcmeni  what 
■  certain  description  of  land  n-nulcl  nnuntaia  per  acre  at  a  given  kind  of  stock  : 
but  from  the  dilTeroni  degree)  of  fertility  of  land,  aiiimrently  the  lame  from 
dcwription,  it  may  perhaps  be  at  prudent  and  trsi  injurioiu  to  decline  (ho 
luk. 

-|-  In  slIUBtloni  n'here  no  dependence  can  be  had  upon  a  suitable  aupplyof 
winter  proviriou,  either  fTmn  the  produce  of  arable  or  meadov  lands,  or  by 
prewriing  a  Mrtain  portion  of  pasture  during  lummer  or  autumn  for  that 
purpose,  it  would  certainly  bo  erroneous  for  a  fanner  to  keep  his  lands  fully 
stocked  ;  vhilil,  if  inch  are  t«  b»  bad,  let  it  be  remembered  that  postures  left 
nugh  in  autimin  and  not  close  eaten  down,  ar«  not  to  good  the  incceeding 
spring  alid  inmmer.  But  Iheoventocking  of  a  sheep  itock  not  only  eilendilo 
the  producing  of  an  inferior  earcau.  hut  likewise  to  a  deSdency  in  the  ctuantity 
and  quality  of  the  ffool,  and  is  productive  of  many  fatal  diseasci,  among  all 
dncriptions  of  stock,  that  would  be  otlienrise  quite  unknown. 

t  Complete  Grazier.  The  Hcv.  Anliur  Yonng'i  Essay;  "Commnnita. 
tiont  to  tbe  Doard  of  Agiictiltutc,"  vol.  iii. 
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if  a  pasture  is  once  eaten  bare,  and  a  hot  scourging  seasoli 
follow,  it  will  remain  so ;  and  where  the  summer  refuse  is 
the  principal  winter  dependence,*  which  will  be  most  readily 
devoured  when  nothing  more  palatable  remains,  and  is 
sweetened  by  a  night  or  two  of  frost.  In  short,  hard  stock- 
ing, that  is,  in  such  a  manner  that  grass  may  be  equally 
eaten  and  kept  from  getting  too  long,f  will  answer  when 
the  herbage  is  all  of  a  superior  quality  and  pretty  equal; 
but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  animals  are  compelled  to 
eat  herbage  of  an  inferior  quality,  it  must  be  evident  that 
they  will  not  thrive  so  well,  not  ohly  from  that  kind  of 
grass  being  less  nourishing,  but  as  long  as  the  least  part  of 
the  finer  particles  is  to  be  seen,  they  will  not  put  a  mouth 
upon  the  other ;  consequently,  must  have  many  a  hungry 
belly,  which  will  always  prove  bad  management  in  any 
shape  it  can  be  taken.  Indeed,  to  compel  any  kind  of  stock 
to  eat  during  summer j:  the  ^tath*§  of  their  own  excrement, 
is  next  to  starvation ;  such  close  feeding,  therefore,  cannot 
be  combined,  in  almost  any  situation,  with  good  thriving. 
But  as  one  kind  of  animals  will  readily  eat  the  ^taih*  or  re* 
fuse  of  another,  ||  hence  arises  the  propriety  of  occasionally 
grazing  the  same  land  with  different  kinds  of  stock  during 


*  Such  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  highland  districts  of  Scotland  where  there 
Ss  a  deficiency  of  meadow  hay  or  other  winter  provender,  and  where  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  confine  the  stock  to  one  comer  of  the  farm  in  summer  and 
to  another  in  winter,  there  being  two  kinds  of  herbage  growing  promiscuoysly 
over  the  whole ;  one  requiring  to  be  eaten  during  summer,  and  the  other  not 
till  after  receiving  'some  of  the  frost  in  winter;  consequently  such  land  re- 
quires a  sufficient  stock  to  have  a  full  range,  so  that  they  may  select  the  sum- 
mer food  in  its  season,  and  not  to  be  so  munerous  as  to  be  compelled  to  eat 
the  winter  food  out  of  season. 

-f*  New  pastures  are  much  better  for  being  closely  eaten  down,  particularly 
when  there  is  a  proportion  of  ryegrass,  which,  if  not  kept  down,  wi^  soon  run 
to  seed  and  be  entirely  wasted. 

t  Suipincr  is  more  particularly  alluded  to,  because  such  grass  will  be 
readily  eaten  after  receiving  a  little  frost. 

§  Strong  grass  produced  from  the  excrement  of  stock,  when  not  regulaily 
fc])reud  upon  pastures,  is,  in  some  places,  called  ^  tath''  or  ^  tcth,^ 

)|  Such  refuse  likewise  proceeds  from  difTerent  kinds  of  plants  being  on  tlic 
tjunic  ground,  part  of  which,  though  rejected  by  some  kinds  of  animals,  will 
be  grntioujily  accepted  of  by  others. 
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the  season;*  and  which  must  be  increased  or  dimmUhed 
according  to  the  kind  of  grass  that  requires  most  to  be  kept 
down.  U|)on  lands  newly  laid  down  to  grass,  and  such  pas- 
tures as  are  of  a  wet  soft  nature,  the  smallest  animals  will 
do  less  injury  by  treading  with  their  feet:  it  is  therefore 
preferable  to  pasture  the  former  with  sheep,  should  the 
situation  admit  the  propriety  of  such  a  stock  being  kept, 
and  such  parts  of  the  latter  as  may  be  found  in  farms  ought 
to  be  grazed  as  early  in  summer  as  they  will  admit;  for,  if 
overtaken  with  autumnal  or  tong-oonlinued  rains,  the  health 
and  constitution  of  the  animals  will  be  mnterially  aft'ected.f 
In  situations  liable  to  be  so  much  a6ected  with  extremes 
of  drought  or  moisture,  varying  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  will  one  year  keep  fifty  head  of 
animals  in  good  condition,  while,  in  another,  it  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  from  thirty  to  forty  of  the  same  kind  from 
starvation;  it  would,  in  such  cases,  be  proper  not  to  keep 
a  full  breeding  or  dairy  stock,  but  keep  in  part,  a  bought  in 
or  moveable  one,  which  can  be  procured  in  such  numbers 
as  the  appearance  of  the  summer  or  winter  provisions  may 
dictate.  This  will  prevent  the  loss  occasioned,  by  being  in 
some  seasons  obliged  to  dispose  of  part  of  the  stock  at  per- 
haps a  very  unseasonable  period,  the  necessity  of  which  be- 
coming general  in  a  country  is  not  unfrequently  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  dealers,  or  if  partially  so,  even  by  your 
neighbours;  and,  in  like  manner,  advantages  are  taken  by 
the  replacing  of  such  stock,  when  a  more  favourable  season 
requires  it.  The  further  propriety  of  adopting  different 
systems  of  the  same  or  different  kinds  of  stock  upon  the 
same  farm  in  some  peculiar  situations,  must  be  obvious, 
when  a  farm  will  summer  more  stock  than  it  will  winter, 
or  from  there  not  being  a  suitable  proportion  of  breeding 


*  Thr  aliovi  is  moic  Bpplicable  upon  encloKd  landi  irhire  ■  faiu^iiing  iiiwk 
h  ktpi,  and  il  ii  cuitloinary  unly  in  allou-  llicni  to  eol  lb«  Gneit  o(  tlie  grawi, 
and  to  let  Hmv  of  ihe  >tore  itockB  fuUuw  to  cat  uf  ibo  refuau,  wbicli  would 
othinviU  be  rntirrly  \oH,  from  tbn  iiecvuitj  in  tume  nicli  utiiBliani  uf  krtp. 
ing  all  kindi  of  slock  UMUtantly  in  the  liouw  during  winter  far  (ake  ot  tlia 


It  frequently  tbe  a 


^ 
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land  to  the  quantity  be$t  adapted  fqt  rearing  \^  both  dF 
which  are  frequently  the  ca$e  in  many  of  the  grazing  dis^ 
tricts.  The  above  is  further  necessary  to  meet  in  part  the 
change  of  demand  in  the  market;  but  more  particularly  in 
situations  far  distant  from  it,  where  a  few  animals  of  differ^ 
ent  kinds  and  ages  may  be  sold  to  such  dealers  as  may 
attend  the  small  neighbouring  markets  each  for  his  own 
description  of  stock :  such  dealers  will  readily  purchasa 
Bn)all  lots  of  different  kinds,  when  their  inclinations  or 
purses  forbid  them  from  asking  the  price  of  a  large  lot  all 
of  one  description.  But  the  variety  of  pasturage,f  the 
kind  of  demand  in  the  market,  and  the  effect  which  the 
changeableness  of  the  season  has  upon  the  herbage,  must 
be  the  best  and  only  guides  to  direct  when  such  a  variety 
of  system  must  or  must  not  be  adverted  to ;  the  two  for- 
mer of  which  are  likewise  the. best  dictates  for  the  most 
profitable  ages  to  be  kept,  or  for  sending  any  kind  of  stock 
to  market. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  such  remarks  as  are  more 
particularly  adapted  to  each  system  distinctively. 


SECTION  V. 

REMARKS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PROPER  METHOQ  OF  GRAZING 
A  BREEDING  AND  REARING  STOCK. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  causes  various  methods  of 
pasturing  the  above  stocks  necessary,  such  as  allowing 
them  to  do  so  promiscuously  and  alternately  upon  different 
parts  of  a  farm,  or  keeping  each  kind  distinctively  upon 

*  In  order  to  stock  the  rearing  land  properly  and  fully,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  stock  must  be  bought  of  such  ages  and  at  such  seasons  as  the  nature 
of  the  pasture  and  system  pursued  may  best  direct. 

•f  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  might  almost  be  unnecessary  to  add 
that  the  coarser  the  summer  and  winter  provision  is,  it  is  best  calculated  to  be 
consumed  by  animals  at  or  near  their  prime ;  for  when  they  are  either  too 
young  or  old  they  cannot  chew  it  properly,  and  it  is  consequently  more  difficult 
of  digestion.  Hence  arises  the  propriety  of  wintering  three  and  four  yearv 
oM  cattle  in  preference  to  younger  ones  in  districts  where  much  wheat,  straw, 
or  other  coarse  fodder  is  raised. 
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that  land  best  calculated  for  them.*  The  former  may  Iw 
most  advisable  in  situations  all  alike  exposed  or  sheltered^ 
where  the  different  kinds  of  herbage  are  so  promiscuously 
mixed  as  not  to  be  particularly  adapted  either  to  the 
breeding  or  rearing  system,  but  raay  be  said  in  part  to 
answer  both  :  but  even  in  such  a  situation,  one  method  of 
pasturing  will  prove  more  beneficial  than  another;  for,  to 
pasture  the  breeding  and  rearing  stocks  promiscuously,  as 
is  too  common,  the  rearing  stock  deprives  the  breeding  one 
of  part  of  the  earliest  and  linest  particles  of  the  grass, 
which  ought  to  be  solely  reserved  for  them.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  distribute  the  different  kinds  of  herbage 
(which  has  been  already  allotted  for  each  kind  of  slock) 
to  their  respeciive  claimants  in  such  a  situation,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  most  effectual ;  which  1  have  seen  partly  and  p«iv 
tially  acted  up  to.  It  is  common  in  most  farms,  such  as 
are  at  present  alluded  to,  that  one  part  of  them  produces 
grass  a  little  earlier  than  another,  and  that  early  particles 
nre  rising  up  indiscriminately  over  the  whole-i"  Let  such 
funns,  therefore,  be  divided  into  four  divisions,^  either  by 
fences  or  imaginary  lines  pointed  out  to  the  herd,  and 
which  ought  to  be  divided  in  such  a  manner,  that  each 
may  maiiilain  an  equal  number  of  either  neat-cattle  or 
sheep  throughout  the   season,   provided   they  were   con- 

'  II  U  B  canimon  practice  id  whiw  extmsive  Highland  bnsiding  uid  ivaring 
fkimt  CO  have  a  crruin  portinn  of  ihem  allotted  Tor  paaciiring  in  (iimmcr,  and 
utlicr  part*  of  them  for  winter,  whicb  is  considered  to  render  the  further  pn>. 
virion  of  winter  fiiod  unnecenury,  partlcolarty  for  ahfep.  Such  mutiiigeiDenl 
majr  aniwcT  In  ihuse  fanni  which  pnucM  ■  nmiidenble  ■juantit)'  of  broom, 
liealli,  &c.  not  liable  to  be  cuvered  with  anuw  in  winter ;  or,  where  the  berba^ 
i(  ncrar  loil  b^  such  a  covering,  it  may  answer  baib  cattle  and  sheep.  In- 
dMd,  in  maoy  Htnalions,  no  other  plan  can  be  adopted  for  want  of  arable  or 
meadow  grvund  ;  bnt,  to  de|>ead  upon  inch  when  rccoune  may  lie  had  lo  the 
filing  nf  bay,  Ar.  m  provide  affainit  gtorma  in  winter,  must  lie  highly  lodo- 
lent,  and  produetive  of  the  wont  effecii. 

f  It  may  be  uid  that  in  ■ituationi  of  an  equal  loil  and  all  alike  expOHd  or 
■hellrred,  there  will  be  little  or  no  variation  a*  lo  the  earlini'u  or  Utt'neii  of 
th*  herha^.  Out  nolwiihitanding  ihit,  the  above  mrthud  of  paitiiring 
■hnuld  lie  attended  lo,  but  the  diviiion*  inishi  then  be  made  acoonling  to  the 
drynpH  and  iheJler  iif  the  gronnd,  alwayi  allotliii|t  the  wotleal  and  moit  es- 
po»d  diridoni  to  be  paeturrd  during  the  driest  Muwii. 

t  It  will  he  neceaiary  to  inlidivirle  a  part  of  No.  I.  to  be  preHrved  the 
HUond  coiine  of  paiturin^,  for  weaning  the  slock. 
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stantly  kept  upon  them.  But  as  the  making  of  such  divi- 
sions will  depend  so  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
herbage,*  this  must  consequently  be  left  to  be  executed  by 
the  united  judgment  of  the  farmer  and  experienced  herd, 
trusting  that  they  will  not  neglect  to  have  a  suitable  and 
constant  supply  of  water  in  each  division.  Suppose,  then, 
that  the  divisions  are  made  to  keep,  throughout  the  season, 
as  near  an  equal  number  as  possible,  and  that  each  will 
maintain  the  whole  stock  kept  upon  the  farm,  during  six 
weeks  in  spring  and  summer,  with  stated  intervals,  let  No. 
1.  be  the  earliest  grass,  and  No.  2.  next,  and  so  on.  No.  4p« 
being  the  latest  grass  upon  the  farm.  First,  put  the  breed- 
ing stock  upon  No.  1.  on  the  first  of  April,  allowing  that 
to  be  the  commencement  of  the  grass,  (which  has  been  al- 
ready recommended  to  be  the  beginning  of  either  neat- 
cattle  or  sheep  bringing  forth  their  young,)  and  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks  remove  into  No.  2,  when  the  rearing  stock 
must  be  put  into  No.  1,  and  so  on,  always  shifting  the 
breeding  stock  every  two  weeks,  until  the  divisions  have  all 
been  gone  over  once,  and  having  put  the  rearing  stock  al- 
ways immediately  into  such  divisions  as  the  breeding  stock 
had  left.  But  in  going  the  second  time  over,  the  stock 
must  be  allowed  to  remain  four  weeks  before  shifting,*!* 
which  will  finish  the  summer  feeding  in  each  division  as 
they  go,  not  forgetting  to  keep  a  part  of  No.  1.  for  wean- 
ing clear  of  stock  the  second  course  of  pasturing;  and  if  a 
sheep  stock,  the  time  that  the  dams  are  leaving  No.  4. 
the  second  time,  will  answer  to  put  the  lambs  into  the 
weaning  park;  and,  should  circumstances  require,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  join  their  dams  as  soon  as  they  are  clear 
of  milk.      The  above  method  of  pasturing  not  only  affords 

*  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  an  acre  of  grass  which  springs  early,  will 
keep  more  stock  throughout  the  season  than  one  of  later  growth,  but  equal  in 
other  respects. 

i*  It  must  be  remarked,  from  the  stock  occupying  each  division  double 
the  time  the  second  course  of  pasturing,  to  what  they  did  the  first,  that, 
on  making  the  change.  No.  4.  is  taxed  with  two  weeks  more  than  the  others, 
during  the  first  course,  which  may,  in  some  situations,  require  it  to  be  made 
a  little  larger  than  the  .other  divisions  ;  but  this  will  in  some  measure  be  rec- 
tified by  No.  4.  being,  only  required  to  keep  part  of  the  stock  for  one  month 
during  the  second  course.     See  table  of  pasturing,  p.  310. 
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the  breeding  stock  an  opportunity  of  always  selecting  the 
most  nourishing  particles,  but  it  prerents  the  earliest  grasses 
in  each  division  from  running  to  waste,  or  getting  too 
long  for  the  palate  of  sheep,  before  they  are  overtaken ; 
it  likewise  keeps  the  pasture  much  finer  than  if  it  were  al- 
lowed to  get  long  and  rancid.  Should  the  situation  admit 
or  require  the  stock  to  be  wintered  out  of  doors,  and 
to  depend  mostly  upon  their  own  exertions,*  they  must, 
as  soon  as  winter  commences,  be  allowed  to  have  a  general 
run  over  all  the  divisions,*  except  No.  3,  which  should  be 
preserved  from  the  end  of  September,  (being  the  period 
when  the  second  course  of  grazing  is  finished,  and  when 
the  stock  gets  general  scope,)  until  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  when  the  whole  stock  should  be  kept  upon  it  until 
the  first  of  April,  the  period  for  turning  the  breeding  stock 
into  No.  I,  and  when  the  rearing  stock  must  be  put  into 
No.  4.  But  the  following  table  will  more  clearly  demon- 
strate the  above  plan  of  grazing,  and  assist  the  compre* 
hension  of  some  necessary  conclusive  remarks  which  may 
afterwards  follow. 


*  It  is  probabla  that  each  division  may  ttill  contain  a  little  sumni«r  reAue 
•aitable  for  winter  food,  which,  when  taken  collectively,  wiU  leldom  prove  more 
than  fuflicient.  It  u  likewise  neceaeary  that  stock  in  such  a  season  should 
be  allowed  a  general  search  for  shelter,  with  which  it  is  the  herd's  butineis  to 
see  that  they  are  every  night  duly  providedf 
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From  the  preceding  arrangement,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  No.  8.  is  not  only  preserved  during  winter,  from  its 
being  most  eaten  when  tlie  stock  begins  the  winler  range, 
and,  consequently,  of  less  service  during  tlie  beginning  of 
winter,  but  from  its  being  the  only  one  which  can  reUeve 
the  whole  for  a  time,  so  as  to  have  each  preserved  a  proper 
number  of  weeks  previous  to  stock  being  turned  into  them 
in  spring,  according  to  the  rotation  above  pointed  out. 
For  by  putting  the  whole  stock  into  No.  S,  during  the 
month  of  March,"  and  on  the  first  of  April  putting  the 
breeding  stock  into  No.  1,  and  the  rearing  one  into  No.  *, 
the^e  two  last  numbers  liave  been  clear  of  stock  for  one 
month,  and  No.  2.  will  have  been  clear  of  stock  for  six 
weeks,  and  No.  3.  for  one  month,  before  the  stock  reaches 
them;  such  periods  as  cannot  be  accomplished  by  preserv- 
ing any  of  the  other  divisions  and  pursuing  the  plan  above 
suggested. -f"  The  remarks  now  made,  relative  to  such  a 
situation,  are  equally  applicable  to  a  breeding  and  rearing 
stock  of  neat-cattle  and  sheep,  or  even  when  any  two 
different  kinds  of  stock  are  kept;  the  one  requiiing  the 
earliest  and  finest  particles,  while  the  coarser  and  later 
ones  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  other.  But  should  the 
nature  or  extent  of  a  farm  not  admit  of  the  system  now 
pointed  out,  for  selecting  the  early  and  late  grasses  in 
their  season,  and  distributing  them  to  such  stock  as  will 
pay  best,  a  moveable  stock  might  then  answer,  provided  it 

•  It  m»y  be  uid  tliW  No.  3.  will  not  W  able  to  lupport  the  whole  itock 
during  lbs  month  uf  March,  from  iu  having  been  eaten  la  tate  in  tbe  leuan, 
oonfeqiieatlf  vill  not  grow  much  in  winter;  l>ut  rrom  itn  boing  u  long  dIsm 
of  Mtock,  it  will  be  well  deaiied  witli  the  winter  raini  and  aweetened  by  Jtl 
froata,  to  at  to  make  the  coaraett  herbage  a  pleaanni  repsat.  It  wuutd  how- 
evf  r  be  proper  to  hare  tbia  diviiion  to  mntain  ai  much  ninlf  r  fuod  u  puuHile, 
which  ought  to  be  atudled  at  the  tiroo  of  diridiog.  But  there  are  very  few 
■ituatiuD*  but  that  from  a  little  nertion  arable  or  mKadiiw  land  inay  be  made 
to  remove  any  ri«k  of  No.  3.  alarvirig  the  atock  io  MbkIi. 

f  It  may  appear  to  some  that  there  is  an  impropriely  in  not  keeping  each 
divition  dear  of  itock  for  a  certain  time  between  the  puturing  of  the  brred- 
ing  and  rearing  atock,  ao  [hat  the  grai*  may  be  allowed  to  npriog  a  little  ;  but 
it  miut  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  the  couneit  heritage  that  ia  here  allotted 
for  the  reuing  stock,  which  would  be  rejected  altogether,  if  eren  a  acanty 
supply  of  fine  wai  offered  along  with  it ;  bcddes.  It  would  be  depriving  tha 
brreding  itwk  uf  iti  right. 
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inhere  equally  suitable  in  other  respects;*  for  such  animals  as 
afe  most  suitable  for  eating  the  early  and  finest  grass  can 
be  bought  first,  and,  when  sold,  replaced  by  such  as  will 
answer  best  for  eating  the  later  and  coarser  herbage.     But 
should  a  farm  possess  the  suitable  breeding  and  rearing 
ground,  as  already  pointed  out,  (section  iii.  p.  300, 301,)  dis- 
tinctly separate  from  each  other,  each  system  must  then  be 
pursued  upon  its  respective  ground,  which  may  be  done  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  already  described ;  or,  where  it 
would  not  be  convenient  or  practicable  to  have  so  many 
divisions,  a  summer  and  winter  run  for  each  kind  of  stock 
might  answer  the  purpose,  always  beginning  to  preserve 
that  allotted  for  the  winter  in  due  time,  which  will  be 
sooner  or  later  according  to  the  growth  of  the  herbagcf 
However,   the  dependence  on  wintering  stock  by   such 
means  of  pasturing  will,  in  some  seasons  in  almost  any 
situation,  and  in  some  situations  in  almost  any  season,  prove 
quite  inadequate  to  its  support  during  that  season,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  turn  the  grass  of  the  following  spring  to  a 
good  account ;  and,  instead  of  the  stock  being  healthy  and 
thriving  in  the  spring,  it  will  be  half  starved  and  diseased, 
by  hunger,  and  perhaps  the  number  only  forthcoming  by 
producing  a  quantity  of  skins;  therefore,  to  guard  against 
such  ruinous  consequences,  a  suitable  portion  of  meadow 
hay  should  be  provided  in  summer  for  the  winter  provi- 
sion, for  although  cattle  or  sheep  may  sometimes  not  re- 
quire it,  yet  they  will  never  suffer  from  receiving  or  refus- 
ing it     Having,  in  some  of  the  preceding  chapters,  shown 
the  requisite  properties  of  both  males  and  females,  with 
their  treatment  both  during  the  breeding  and  rearing  sea- 
son, in  order  to  insure  a  good  stock  of  whatever  kind  or 
species  of  animals;  and  now,  in   this   chapter,  enlarged 
more   particularly  upon   the   herbage   and   treatment  for 
which   each    kind   or   species  is  best  calculated ;  it   may 

•  Wl'crc  a  Fmall  capital  and  sucli  a  situation  as  above,  meet,  they  should 
ovcrbabince  n)iiiy  inconveniences  %\Lich  migbt  attend  the  keeping  of  a  bought 
in  or  moveable  stock. 

•f  Where  the  herbage  continues  to  grow  late  in  the  season  the  winter  pas- 
ture may  be  eaten  later  in  summer  than  Mhn\  it  ceases  to  grow  early  in 
the  season. 
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therefore  be  admitted  that  if  any  thing  like  justice  has 
been  done  to  the  subject,  the  difhculty  of  rearing  and 
keeping  up  a  good  stock  may  be  removed.  But  in  the  latter 
case,  something  more  is  highly  essential,  viz.  the  annual 
draughting  or  setting  of  the  stock,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed about  the  time  of  weaning,*  if  the  'culls'-f  are  in- 
tended to  be  fed  off  with  the  autumn  grass  or  by  winter 
statl-feeding,^  and  if  the  fattening  is  to  be  delayed  until 
the  spring  or  summer  following,  the  draughting  is  some- 
limes  prolonged  (if  a  sheep  stock)  until  the  lime  of  putting 
the  males  and  females  together  for  propagation.  But  the 
most  approved  of  time  or  method  of  draughting  the  breed- 
ing females  of  any  stock,  is  that  of  doing  so  a  year  previous 
to  iheir  being  sold  off;  and  by  putting  them  a  little  earlier 
to  the  males  than  usual,  their  produce  may  be  weaned 
sooner  than  that  of  the  females  which  are  to  be  kept.  By 
this  method  they  may,  according  to  circumstances,  either 
be  fed  off  upon  the  grass,  or  put  into  such  condition  as 
will  render  it  an  easy  and  early  process  in  winter;  whereas, 
if  the  weaning  is  retarded  by  late  propagating,  the  dams, 
particularly  if  old,  can  scarcely  either  be  put  into  saleable 
condition  that  season  by  the  grass,  or  so  as  to  be  made 
fat  the  following  winter.  After  what  has  been  stated  as 
to  the  proper  age  for  stopping  both  males  and  females 
from  breeding,^  it  might  be  unnecessary  to  say  much 
on  this  head  ;  only,  when  aged  females  seem  to  re- 
tain a  '  good  mouth,'  and  good  keeping  is  still  visible  upon 
them,  if  good  nurses  and  possessing  the  other  requisite 
qualities,  such  females  may  be  continued  a  year  longer, 
although  it  is  bad  economy  to  keep  until  a  falling  off  of 
the  mouth  and  carcass,  &c.  dictates  the  necessity  of  part- 
ing with  them;  for  if  for  sale  in  a  lean  state,  they  will  carry 

■  If  ■  eov  itnck,  il  will  l«  Dfcnfsty  lo  dmi>)j1il  llittn  Mi<rc  ndiiiiding 
tbe  bull  tianng  llivm  in  aiitniitcr. 

■f  Till  refun;  nr  niitrnala  iit  &  atork,  nr  turb  a>  arc  grttiiiK  too  old  far  bn:«d- 
iog,  Aro,  in  auiue  pjacpii  Lcrtneil  cnlU  or  t^alt, 

X  ir  culls  are  inteiidnl  to  be  made  fat  !>)'  alall-rfcding  in  HJnter,  lltey  ought 
to  receive  luperior  treatment  lo  ibc  r»i  of  the  Block  during  tumnjcr  vr  au- 

S  8m  Table,  iiilroduclion. 
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those  marks  to  market  with  them,  which  will  b6  nothing  in 
their  favour,  and  if  to  be  fed  off  at  home,  thej  will  retard 
their  improvement  very  much,  whether  in  the  field  or  stall- 
fed,  but  more  particularly  the  latter.*  In  either  case,  the 
keeping  of  females  until  they  are  so  visibly  old,  is  attended 
with  considerable  loss,  which,  in  large  stocks,  ought  to 
claim  the  farmer^s  most  particular  notice  in  preventing  an 
evil  for  which  a  little  attention  in  the  draughting  of  the 
atock  annually  is  the  only  remedy. 


SECTION  VI. 

NECESSARY    REMARKS  FOB  THE    PROPER   MANAGEMENT  OF 

A   FATTENING  FARM. 

From  what  has  been  already  set  forth  in  pointing  out 
the  land  most  suitable  for  fattening,!  as  well  as  the  kind 
of  stock  answering  best  any  particular  herbage  or  situa- 
tion, by  keeping  in  view  some  of  the  general  remarks,]: 
the  following  additional  ones  ought  to  prove  sufficient 
for  turning  the  stock  and  grass  upon  a  fattening  farm 
to  the  best  account.  Divisions  ought  to  be  made,  with 
good  fences,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  farm  and 
quantity  of  stock  kept  upon  it ;  for,  by  putting  a  great 
number  of  cattle  or  sheep  into  a  small  field,  one  half  of 
the  grass  is  lost  by  being  trodden  down  and  covered  with 
manure,  from  their  being  obliged  to  adhere  so  long  to  the 
same  place ;  and  by  putting  a  small  number  into  a  large 
field,  they  run  over  the  whole  of  it,  minutely  picking  out 
all  the  sweetest  and  best  of  the  grass,  leaving  a  part  even 
of  the  feeding  quality  to  go  to  waste,  which  they  might 
otherwise  be  made  to  eat,  and  to  great  advantage.  Divid- 
ing a  fattening  farm,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  stock 
it  is  calculated  to  keep,  is  therefore  a  principal  object.  But 
as  such  will  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  good- 

•  See  section  on  fattening,  page  128. 
t  Sect.  iii.  p,  300. 
I  Sec  sect.  iv.  p.  302. 
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ness  of  the  climBte,  and  kind  of  stock  kept,  nothing 
but  a  little  experience  can  possibly  adjust  the  propor- 
tion alluded  to,  as  the  most  demonstrative  point  requi- 
site in  regulating  such  an  adjustment,  afier  having  fixed 
upon  the  kind  of  stock  most  suitable  to  the  siluation,  is  to 
discover  whut  an  average  acre  of  the  land,  apprupriated 
for  fattening,  will  make  fat  during  the  season :  and  in  mak- 
ing such  n  discovery,  always  err  on  the  side  of  the  grass 
being  too  much  for  the  stock  and  not  too  little  for  it,  the 
one  evil  being  more  easily  remedied,  and  with  less  damage 
than  the  other  :  for  if  there  is  too  little  slock  upon  the  pas- 
ture, it  is  easy  to  augment,  and  the  loss  is  only  what  Im> 
provement  the  augmentation  would  have  mnde  had  it  been 
applied  in  due  time,*  the  former  stock  suffering  nothing  by 
the  mistake;  whereas,  if  a  stock  is  too  large,  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  selling  such  supernumeraries  at  an  unseasonable 
period,  and  perhaps  at  a  considerable  loss,  liut  the  loss 
does  not  here  rest  entirely  on  the  surplus  number,  as  it 
does  in  the  other  case  on  the  deficient  number,  as  the  dis- 
covery is  only  made  by  either  observing  a  falling  oft'  of  the 
grass  or  cattle  ;  which,  if  the  former,  it  is  perhaps  too  Into 
ID  tlie  season  for  it  to  recover,  and,  if  the  latter,  perhaps 
they  may  have  received  an  irrecoverable  check  for  the  sea- 
son; consequently  the  loss  will  operate  upon  the  whole 
stock  in  proportion  to  the  mistaken  number.  Such  re- 
marks are  equally  applicable  to  neat-cattle  and  sheep,  and 
the  various  modes  of  shifting  them  from  one  pasture  to 
another  may,  with  propriety,  be  pursued  according  to  the 
growth  of  the  pasture  and  dryness  of  the  laud.f  But,  for 
example,  allowing  neat-cattle  to  be  the  stock  kept,  and 
supposing  that  a  farm,  or  part  of  one,  consists  of  1&2  acres 
entirely  adapted  to  fattening,  and  that  it  lias  been  fbund  by 
taking  an  average  of  a  few  years  that  it  will  make  fat  100 
cattle,  of  such  a  kind  as  has  likewise  been  found  from  ex- 
perience to  be  most  suitable  to  the  situation;  which,  by  al- 
lowing two  acres  for  fences  and  other  waste  ground,  will 

*  But  the  tou  majr  cilend  ttlU  farther  if  the  Jiatture  is  allowed  lu  grt  tno 
tring  fmia  ihe  qiuuitity  uid  quality  uf  Ihe  iiattura  lieitig  iliniiaiilicd.  br«  hvI. 
i».  p.  303. 

t  S«  mil.  t  ^  307. 
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be  one  and  a  half  acre  for  each  animal ;  and  further,  that 
the  grass  upon  the  said  farm  becomes  a  full  bite*  on  the  Ist 
of  May,  and  begins  to  lose  its  nourishing  quality  at  the  ex- 
piration of  September.  Under  such  circumstances,  there- 
foK'e,  the  following  method  of  grazing  may  be  found  most 
commendable.  First,  divide  the  ground  into  four  grand 
divisions, -|-  which  will  contain  thirty-eight  acres  each,  in- 
cluding waste  ground :  let  each  division  be  subdivided  into 
four  fields  of  nine  and  a  half  acres,  which,  being  supplied 
with  water,  rubbing  posts,  and  temporary  sheds  for  the 
cattle  to  resort  to  in  warm  or  boisterous  weather,  will  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  cattle  in  rotation  as  they 
may  produce  early  or  late  grass.  Next  divide  the  cattle 
into  four  lots  of  twenty-five  each,  making  them  as  equal  in 
size  as  possible,  each  lot  having  tlieir  own  grand  division 
allotted  them,  containing  four  fields,  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  the 
largest  cattle  having  the  best  division,  and  the  next  largest 
the  next  best,  &c.  grazing  each  lot  first  in  their  respec- 
tive early  fields,  and  so  on  in  the  next  earliest  To  pre- 
vent the  grass  from  getting  too  long  or  rancid  (which  con- 
sequently causes  a  great  waste)  and  likewise  encourage  its 
growth,  let  each  lot  be  grazed  two  weeks  in  each  field  the 
first  time  over,  and  three  weeks  the  second  course,^  mak- 


*  A  full  bite  is  abnolntely  necessary  in  pasture  intended  to  fatten,  for  then 
the  animals  get  soon  satisfied  with  little  labour  or  fatigue;  which  con- 
sequently encourages  much  lying  and  sleep,  two  great  promoter^  of  fat- 
tening. 

t  In  making  the  above  divisions,  it  must  be  particularly  studied  to  hare  a 
subdivision  in  each,  producing  the  earliest  grass,  which  may  arise  either  from 
a  finer  quality  of  soil,  or  a  more  sheltered  and  better  exposure :  it  must  like- 
wise be  particularly  observed  to  have  water  in  each,  so  that  it  may  be  more 
easily  distributed  among  the  subdivisions. 

.  $  By  the  frequent  changes  above  recommended,  the  grass  is  all  overtaken 
and  cropped  by  the  cattle  before  it  gets  so  full. grown  as  to  become  stationary ; 
and  by  such  frequent  cropping,  the  grass  is  always  preserved  in  a  sweet  feeding 
state,  from  the  fresh  shoots  which  are  thereby  encouraged.  Should  any  of  the 
cattle  be  ready  for  market  either  during  the  first  or  second  course  of  pastur- 
ing, they  may  be  sold  and  replaced  with  such  as  will  feed  oflF  during  the  sea- 
son ;  or,  if  too  late  in  the  season,  they  may  be  prepared  for  finishing  early 
with  stall-feeding  in  winter. 
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ing  in  all  twenty  weeks,  the  lime  supposed  for  the  grass  to 
be  in  a  proper  state  fur  fattening,  viz.  from  the  beginninfr 
of  May  until  the  end  of  September.  But  in  some  pas- 
tures, althouj^h  the  herbage  in  general  may  be  best  calcu- 
lated for  fattening,  yet  a  certain  portion  of  it  consists  of 
an  inferior  or  coarser  kind,  which,  if  cattle  are  made  to  eat 
it,  will  retard  their  fattening.  The  system,  therefore,  here, 
for  consuming  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage,  must  be 
by  grazing  alternately  with  tlift'erent  kinds  of  slock  ;  for  the 
animal  once  accustomed  to  select  the  fine  particles  of  grass, 
will  almost  starve,  and  suffer  a  great  waste  in  condition, 
before  it  will  touch  the  coarser.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
the  same  number  of  acres  already  noticed  will  not  he  ca- 
pable of  making  fat  the  number  of  cattle  specified,  al- 
though they  will  fatten  and  rear,  or  maintain  collectively, 
the  same  number:  hence,  the  fattening  stock  must  be  dimi- 
nished, and  replaced  by  others  not  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose,* according  to  the  quantity  of  coarse  berbiige,  and 
always  as  the  fattening  cattle  are  taken  out  of  one  inclosure 
(agreeably  to  the  plan  ab-tady  suggested  in  page  308,  for  a 
breeding  and  rearing  stock)  the  lean  ones  must  be  put  into 
it :  however,  it  may  be  advisable,  not  to  let  the  lean  stock 
commence  following  until  the  fattening  ones  are  going  over 
the  fields  the  second  course.f  But  although  the  system  of 
dividing  and  grazing  a  fattening  farm  now  recommended 
will,  in  many  situations,  hold  good,  yet  it  must  be  varied 
according  to  circumstances,  the  grand  divisions  being  made 
larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  farm,  or  the 


"  In  Mime  fntUe  dittricu  when  lic»vy  catiJe  are  ktpt,  and  when  Ihsir  re. 
fuM  is  of  a  rculiiig  qunlity,  Mnullitr  laiLtiu,  «uch  a<  lligliUntlcni,  arc  aiatle  fat 
hy  rollntriug  an  abare,  anil  ihMp  miy  be  made  fat  upon  lui'b  land  after  Ihr 

f  Coanii  lirrlw)^  Mag  mucli  later  Chau  finv,  little  of  the  fonnor  nii|;ht 
tlirrcTure  be  ready  for  the  lean  ilock  the  fint  coiirtr,  (whicli  is  allnwed  to 
coRimenca  in  May.)  which  tiiiglit  cauw  tliem  tu  adhere  too  closely  lo  the 
fine  paalura,  and  ihereliy  retard  ltd  progress  so  miirh  as  to  interfere  with 
the  leading  or  fattening  stock  the  second  cmine,  which  commcncet  in  [he 
be^nniog  of  July,  when  gna*  may  be  said  lo  have  uimmhI  it*  acme  of  ma- 
turity and  luxuriance. 
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▼ariety  of  fattening  herbage  ;*  but  where  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  one  kind  of  stock  following  another,  the  subdivisions 
cannot  be  fewer  than  three,  otherwise  a  division  cannot  be 
preserved  for  a  suitable  time  to  have  a  fresh  bite  for  the 
fattening  or  leading  stock ;  as  it  has  been  already  su^ested, 
that  when  one  kind  of  stock  is  to  follow  another  in  order  to 
eat  up  refuse,  the  one  must  be  put  into  a  division  imme- 
diately on  the  other's,  leaving  itf  Should,  however,  no  fol- 
lowing stock  be  necessary,  the  divisions  may  be  reduced  to 
two,  provided  the  early  pasture  can  be  so  separated  from 
the  late.  But  when  a  farm  is  extensive,  and  possesses 
here  and  there  a  quantity  of  acres  of  early  grass,  situated 
perhaps  at  some  distance  from  each  other;  from  what  has 
been  stated, ,  therefore,'  the  propriety  of  dividing  such  a 
farm  into  at  least  double  the  number  of  divisions  to  what 
there  are  early  fields,  will  not  only  appear  obvious,  but 
likewise  that  the  stock  must  be  divided  into  as  many  lots 
as  there  are  early  fields,  so  as  to  top^eat  them  all  at  the 
same  time.  Hence  arises  the  preference  which  has  been 
given  here  to  four  divisions  and  four  lots  of  cattle  in  such 
situations ;  which  not  only  affords  an  opportunity  of  the 
grass  being  more  minutely  eaten  in  due  season,  but  like* 
wise  removes  the  disadvantages  attending  one  kind  of  stock 
grazing  along  with  another,  or  from  there  being  too  many 
together.:): 

SECTION  VII. 

A  DAIRY  FARM. 

From  what  has  been  stated  relative  to  the  management 

•  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  8ome  farms  a  division  may  be  had  suit- 
able to  the  fattening  of  large  cattle,  and  one  for  small  ones,  while  another 
may  be  particularly  adapted  for  sheep. 

f  See  note  f  p.  311. 

\  The  disadvantages  al)ove  alluded  to  are  numerous,  viz.  one  kind  of  stock 
overawing,  and  eating  the  kind  of  grass  which  more  properly  belongs  to  another, 
and  the  injury'  at  times  which  unspayed  females  receive  from  castrated  males^ 
as  likewise  that  received  by  heavy  cattle  pasturing  upon  wet  or  soft  land. 
For  further  disadvantages,  see  page  315. 
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of  COWS  previous  to  their  having  calves  nnd  afterwards,* 
the  treatment  necessary  for  rearing  them  for  the  dairy, -f 
the  general  remarks  upon  a  dairy  stock,  ^  and  the  hints 
now  given  ia  the  last  section,  respecting  the  lands  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose;  it  might  be  conceived  that  a 
very  few  brief  remarks  were  now  only  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  management  of  a  dairy  farm.  First,  let  the 
old  adage  and  just  mnxlm  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  viz, 
"  that  a  cow  gives  her  milk  by  the  mow :"  hence  arises  the 
necessity  of  always  supplying  cows  with  a  due  proportion 
of  fresh,  suitable,  seasonable,  and  clean  food,  as  likewise 
a  constant  supply  of  pure  water ;  to  all  of  which  ihey  ought 
to  have  free  access  with  as  little  travel  or  fatigue  us  pos- 
sible; consequently  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  tlie  pas- 
ture and  byres  contiguous  to  each  other.  Further,  a  dairy 
stock  should  always  be  well  sheltered,  kept  warm,  dry  and 
dean,  and  milked  clean^  tliree  times  a  day  in  summer  and 
twice  in  winter,  at  regular  intervals.  During  the  warmest 
months,  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  house  a  great  part  of 
the  day,  and  fed  with  cut  grass,  and  allowed  to  remain  out 
all  niglit.  But  when  the  nights  begin  to  get  long  and  cold, 
they  should  be  housed,  not  forgetting  to  keep  ihem  eathig 
cut  grass,  tares,  late  cabbage,  or  such  kind  of  Ibod,  when  in 
the  house,  either  during  the  heat  of  ihc  day  or  in  llie 
evening.  The  method  already  pointed  out  for  pasturing  a 
fattening  farm  may  with  propriety  be  pursued  upon  a 
dairy  one,  always  pasturing  the  fields  farthest  from  the 
houses  (if  other  circumstances  will  admit)  in  cool  weather, 
such  as  early  in  spring,  or  in  autumn  ;||   at  which  periods 

■  Chap.  ii.  aeci.  3,  on  Breeding,  p.  tOt. 

■f  Chap,  ii   uct.  4,  on  )tcanii((,  f.  118. 

(  The  poitum  mmi  ■nilablr  fnr  niilch  cowi  are  old  iwect  onei  panlj-  com- 
fOfti  of  Dutch  uid  H'hile  rl'ivcr,  mid  the  muit  niilahlD  winter  fooil  for  iliem 
it  gwid  meaduv  or  uptural  hay  %ad  lurnip.  calibagc,  cnrrota,  or  other  luc- 
ruletil  food. 

g  The  propriety  and  necruily  of  milkinji  coyrt  clean  at  every  milking,  *U1 
•pprar  obtioui  rrooi  the  method  gcneroll}'  u*ed  und  recommended  for  putting 
a  cow  dry,  via.  bleeding  and  uking  a  little  milk  from  lier  every  other  day, 
liut  not  milking  clean,  It  ii  now  fuund  from  vxperiviice  that  ■  caw  yicldi 
more  milk,  during  luimner,  wlien  milked  thrice  than  twice  aday. 

H  It  is  of  advantage  for  uncilved  cowt  lo  receiva  a  little  e»en:i»e  daily.—. 
So-  note  (  p.  105. 
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cows  will  receive  less  injury  from  travelling,  not  only  from 
the  cool  state  in  which  they  may  be  taken  to  and  from 
their  pasture,  but,  from  giving  in  general  less  milk  at  those 
seasons,  will  be  able  to  travel  with  more  ease.*  For 
the  treatment  necessary  for  milch  cows  when  constantly 
in  the  house,  see  remarks  on  stall-feeding,  pages  125 — 128^ 
which  are  in  every  respect  equally  applicable  to  a  dairy 
stock.  When  cows  receive  a  great  proportion  of  turnips, 
the  milk  and  butter  acquire  a  very  strong  taste  of  them ; 
this  however  may  be  greatly  remedied  by  feeding  first  in 
the  morning  with  straw  or  meadow  hay,  and  with  turnips 
and  straw  alternately  throughout  the  day :  but  in  order  to 
remove  it  more  completely,  let  a  small  quantity  of  pound- 
ed nitre  be  put  into  the  pail  before  commencing  to  milk. 
There  are  various  ways  of  sending  the  produce  of  the 
dairy  to  market,  of  which  the  situation,  kind  of  cows,  and 
nature  of  the  food  ought  to  be  the  guides,  as  to  the  most 
profitable  system  which  ought  to  be  pursued :  but  of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  be,  the  following  general  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable, viz.  that  a  dairy  should  be  so  situated  and  con- 
structed, as  to  be  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  re- 
taining an  eqdal  degree  of  temperature  throughout  the 
year;-!"  likewise  that  it  is  dry,  being  completely  free  of 
damp ;  and  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  (but  not  wind)  can 
be  admitted  when  occasion  requires  ;j:  that  the  necessary 
utensils  are  of  a  proper  description,  §   and    always  kept 

*  Early  in  spring  cows  are  seldom  come  properly  to  their  milk,  and  in 
autumn  they  are  beginning  to  fall  ofT;  consequently,  about  the  warm  months 
they  are  giving  most  milk,  when  they  should  hare  least  exercise. 

■f  From  50  to  55  degrees  seems  to  be  the  most  approved  of  temperature  for 
a  dairy. 

^  The  mouldiness  which  is  invariably  occasioned  by  damp,  gives  both  milk 
and  butter  a  bad  flavour ;  and  too  much  air  or  wind  admitted  into  a  dairy 
not  only  causes  milk  to  throw  up  less  cream  in  a  given  time,  but  cream 
(from  its  toughness  in  consequence)  to  produce  less  butter. 

§  The  kind  and  dimensions  of  vessels  used  for  the  dairy  are  numerous, 
such  as  those  made  of  wood,  lead,  cast  metal  tinned  within,  or  earthenware, 
the  former  of  which  are  preferable  for  performing  the  milking  operation,  and 
in  making  cheese,  butter,  &c. ;  but  the  latter  (from  two  to  three  inches  deep) 
for  containing  the  milk  until  it  throws  the  cream,  &c.  However,  if  a  dairy  is 
very  extensive,  the  lead  or  tinned  vessels  will  be  more  convenient,  being 
from  two  to  three  inches  deep,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  stopped  from  below, 
so  that  the  milk  can  first  be  run  off,  and  then  the  cream. 
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scrupulously  exact  ia  cleanliness,*  which  is  seldom  pro- 
perly accomplished  unless  under  the  immedlutt:  inspec- 
tion ofa  suitable  housewife,  and  withoutwhich  the  keeping 
of  a  dairy  should  never  be  attempted,  however  favourable 
circumstances  may  be  in  other  respects;  in  short,  cleanli- 
ness and  a  locked  <ioor  are  two  predominant  characteristics 
of  a  well-managed  dairy.  J  am  well  aware  that,  when 
treating  on  llie  complete  management  of  a  dairy  farm, 
I  should  have  entered  upon  and  gone  through  more  mi- 
nutely the  requisite  situation,  construction,  and  other  con- 
veniencies  of  a  suflicient  dairy,  a.s  well  as  the  processes  of 
manufacturing  milk  tn  the  various  ways  in  which  it  might 
or  ought  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
advantage ;  but  as  these  are  now  so  generally  understood, 
and  from  there  being  such  numerous,  minute,  and  valuable 
treatises  on  the  subject  already  set  forth  to  the  public,  f 
it  might  consequently  be  deemed  unnecessary  and  superflu- 
ous to  enter  into  the  niinutifL'  of  such  particulars, — indeed 
the  limits  of  this  work  completely  prohibit  it.  Let  it 
therefore  suffice  fur  the  present  to  conclude  with  a  few 
brief  remarks  relative  to  the  making  and  preservation  of 
butter  and  cheese. 


During  summer,  milk  should  be  allowed  to  coot  a  little 
previously  to  its  being  strained  through  a  sieve  ^  into  the 

*  Nothing  in  ninn>  hurtrul  Co  Ihp  rwlinga  oT  an  eipvrienced  limuewife,  or 
thorcnigh-bred  dnirvmaid,  than  ID  alleaiiit  Ut  explain  to  ttiem  the  ncctuitJT 
o[  daily  «ci>uriii|{  and  nnililnit  nil  xhr  tUi:]vet  and  fliHir  at  a  dBiry,  aiid  scald- 
ing with  iHtiliDg  watrr  all  tlie  uteniil*  Ihtfrelo  belonging,  prciioiuly  to  every 
time  ibal  they  arc  ii»d< 

-|-  See  Dr  Aaderaon's  E<uy  on  tbe  ManaiiiMDmt  of  th«  Dutiy,  interim 
rA  in  the  llijrd  and  fuurtti  vols.  oF  hia  Kematinna  iu  Agricullurr,  cKtracti 
of  wliich  may  be  Tuund  in  the  Complete  Qrazier,  and  Uiclunn's  AktiguI- 
ture,  vol.  ii.  Manv  other  uiefut  tiinli  on  dairy  managrment  are  likrvits 
contained  in  Fonrth's  Agriculture,  vol.  ii. ;  Pnrkinsiin  on  Live  Slock, 
vol.  i.  1  Alnrihaira  Norfolk  ;  Annab  of  Agriculture;  Correned  Agricuhural 
Report  of  Mid-l,iitliiaii ;  Young's  Nix  Months  Tour  ;  and  in  several  num- 
ber* of  the  Farmer's  Magazine, 

i  I  hera  are  varioua  kinds  of  sievei  or  ttnuneni.  made  of  hair  or  vrire  — 
Silver  vire  i«  roconunended  by  Dr.  Aiiderton  ;   but  I  have  found  nothing  to 


A 
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dishes  where  it  has  to  throw  up  the  cream,  soch  dishes 
having  been  properly  boiled  or  scalded  before  putting  the 
milk  into  them ;  which  process  must  be  repeated  regularly 
previously  to  a  fresh  supply  of  milk,  always  being  careful 
that  the  dishes  are  completely  cool  *  before  they  are  filled 
with  milk.  Indeed,  to  accomplish  this  desirable  and  most 
essential  object  in  perfection,  two  sets  of  dishes  ought  to  be 
used,  one  always  being  preparing  while  the  other  is  full  of 
milk.  This  however  is  not  necessary  during  winter  or  cold 
weather,  as  the  milk  must  then  be  strained  into  the  dishes 
warm  from  the  cow,  with  a  little  warm  water  added,  and 
the  dishes  even  in  a  warm  state  after  scalding,  which  will 
both  facilitate  and  increase  the  throwing  up  of  cream.  The 
proper  time  for  milk  to  stand  before  the  cream  is  taken  off 
is  about  thirty-six  hours ;  but  this  must  necessarily  vary 
according  to  the  season,  for  in  many  places  milk  will  sour 
if  allowed  to  stand  more  than  twenty-four  hours  during 
6ummer,f  while  it  will  keep  for  forty-eight  hours  in  some 
situations  during  winter,  before  it  becomes  the  least  tainted ; 
but  the  nearer  it  can  be  kept  to  thirty-six  hours  without 
the  cream  being  taken  off,  the  better,  as  longer  than  that, 
in  general,  will  be  found  of  little  service  to  the  cream  and 
detrimental  to  the  milk  for  after-purposes,  particularly  if 
the  making  of  skim-milk  cheese  be  an  object  of  considera- 
tion. The  cream  should  be  taken  off  carefully  with  a 
skimming  dish  with  some  holes  in  it,  so  as  to  let  through 
the  milk  and  retain  the  cream  ;|  if  a  dairy  is  large,  the 
churning  operation  may  be  performed  every  other  day, 
more  or  less  as  circumstances  may  require.  §     As  to  the 

answer  so  well  as  a  wooden  bowl,  with  an  open  bottom,  covered  with  fine 
thin  gauze,  as  both  can  be  separated  at  pleasure,  and  well  cleaned. 

*  Dishes  not  properly  dean  or  cool  in  summer  will  taint  the  milk  almost 
inmiediately  :  a  little  cold  water  put  in  the  bottom  of  each  dish  greatly  for- 
wards and  increases  the  throwing  up  of  cream  during  warm  weather. 

t  Cream  must  always  be  removed  from  the  milk  before  it  becomes  the  least 
tainted  or  sour,  otherwise  good  butter  cannot  be  expected. 

t  If  the  milk  is  kept  in  any  of  the  large  vessels  already  noticed,  with  holes 
in  the  bottom  to  run  off  the  milk  from  the  cream,  such  holes  can  be  covered, 
if  found  necessary,  with  such  gauze  as  will  completely  prevent  any  of  the 
cream  from  running  off  with  the  milk. 

§  The  churning  must  be  regulated  by  the  keeping  of  the  cream,  which 
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raost  suitable  kind  of  churn,  opinions  seem  to  vary.  The 
old  upright  one  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any ;  oniy,  when  a 
dairy  is  large,  a  barrel  or  box  churn  is  most  suitable  :*  but 
of  whatever  description,  let  the  operation  be  performed  in 
a  constant  regular  manner,  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow  ;-f- 
only,  a  quicker  stroke  is  necessary  at  first  in  winter,  and, 
when  the  butter  begins  to  appear,  finish  with  regular  slow 
strokes ;  while  the  reverse  is  requisite  at  commencement  in 
summer,  as  quick  strokes  will  then  make  the  butter  soil 
and  oily.  Before  conmiencing  this  operation,  let  the 
churn  be  washed  out  with  boiling  water  in  winter,  and 
cold  water  hi  summer;  then  strain  the  cream  through  a 
thin  canvass  bag  into  the  churn,  and  put  a  little  of  either 
warm  or  cold  water,  as  the  season  may  dictate,  into  the 
churn  occasionally,  when  churning.  If  in  summer,  the 
chum  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  cool  place,  and  immersed  in 
a  vessel  of  cold  water  about  one  foot  deep  ;  but  if  in  win- 
ter, it  will  not  only  be  necessary  to  place  the  churn  near 
the  fire  immersed  in  warm  water  as  above,  but  during  se- 
vere frost  the  cream  pitcher  must  first  be  placed  near  the 
fire,  occasionally  turning  It  and  stirring  the  cream  until  it 
is  thoroughly  softened  and  becomea  little  warm.|     When 


time  m«y  ht  mucli  prolonged  by  ilirring  it  once  or  twice  a  day  with  s 
clrui  alick  kppt  for  Che  purpuie:  hut  wheu  the  wrallier  is  warm,  thn 
oftencr  butter  is  nude,  it  will  not  only  be  Riier  ftavoured,  but  vill  keep 
better. 

*  The  box  chura  I  Imre  found,  from  experience  In  a  lar((e  dniry,  to  be  pro. 
fenble  to  all  othen.  I[  has  the  advantage  of  churning  with  eue  a  large 
quundif  B[  B  time,  and  from  its  simple  conBlnictiDu  is  easily  kept  clean,  and 
the  butter  leparaled  from  the  milk  with  greater  facility  and  exactness.  It  !• 
nniply  a  box  of  about  three  feet  high,  ei^ileen  Co  twenty  inches  linrad,  and 
from  two  to  three  feet  long,  with  inside  work  similar  to  that  nf  a  barrel 
chum,  only  it  turns  round  while  the  barrel  work  is  stationary  i  the  cover  ii 
the  full  tixe  of  the  boi,.niade  tu  take  completely  off,  and  the  inside  work  lift 
out.  Ml  that  the  butler  can  be  eauly  removed  and  the  churn  properly  cleaned  t 
there  is  a  hole  in  ilje  bottom,  shut  when  chunking,  and  opened  to  remove  tha 
milk  from  tho  butler. 

f  If  irr^ular  and  quick  lunu  are  given  in  nimmtr,  the  butler  will.  Id 
consequence,  ferment  and  become  ill  tasted;  and  if  in  winter,  it  will  not 
come  at  all, 

t  Such  means  of  facilitating  the  making  of  butler  should,  however,  be  »- 
voided  aa  mu«li  as  possible,  as  they  greatly  decrease  the  quality  and  injure  th« 
appeannce. 


i 
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butter  is  properly  formed  and  collected  together  in  the 
churn,  it  must  then  be  separated  from  the  milk  and  put 
into  a  wooden  vessel,  (previously  scalded  and  rubbed  with 
salt,)  and  properly  washed  with  pure  cold  water,  until  all 
appearance  of  milk  is  removed  from  it  :*  work  and  press 
the  butter  well  with  the  hand  until  it  form  a  sufficient- 
ly firm  substance,  then  draw  a  table  knife  through  it  in 
various  directions,  in  order  to  remove  any  hairs  that  may 
have  escaped  the  sieve,  occasionally  sprinkling  a  little  salt 
until  (by  the  taste)  it  is  found  to  have  enough.  After  the 
butter  has  been  well  wrought  in  this  manner,  so  that  the 
salt  may  be  properly  dissolved  and  incorporated  with  it, 
then  make  it  up  into  rolls  of  one  pound  weight  each,  either 
for  sale  or  use.  But  if  it  is  intended  to  be  potted  or  kitt-^ 
ed,  put  a  little  salt  into  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher  or  kit, 
then  put  in  the  butter,  pressing  it  firmly  down  with  the 
hand,  leaving  it  rough  and  not  smooth  (as  is  too  common) 
on  the  top,  and  cover  it  all  over  with  salt,  which  must  be 
carefully  scraped  off  when  the  next  churning  is  put  into 
the  pitcher  or  kitf  Such  treatment  will  be  found, perfect- 
ly sufficient  for  preserving  butter  for  a  long  time  in  a  fresh 
state  for  all  ordinary  purposes ;  but  if  a  superior  colour  or. 
flavour  is  wanted,  either  for  use  or  to  suit  the  market,  instead 
of  making  up  the  butter  with  common  salt  alone,  do  so  with 
a  mixture  of  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  salt,  properly  incorpo- 
rated: one  ounce  of  such  mixture  is  sufficient  for  one 
pound  of  butter.J     The  best  time  for  potting  butter  is  in 

•  Washing  of  butter  is  much  disapproved  of  by  many,  and  particulaiiy 
Doctor  Anderson,  who  says  that  it  injures  the  quality  very  much  ;  but  with 
due  deference  to  the  Doctor's  skill  in  these  matters,  I  must  l»eg  leave  to  dif- 
fer from  him  in  this  particular,  having  witnessed  the  good  effects  of  repeated 
washing  of  butter  with  pure  cold  water,  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  I 
have  at  present  a  dairy  of  ten  very  superior  cows,  and  although  the  person 
who  superintends  the  making  of  the  butter  is  not  a  regularly  bred  dairy- 
maid, yet  the  butter  made  under  her  inspection  i«<  admired  by  all  who  try  it, 
and  it  comes  out  of  the  pots  twelve  months  old,  as  rich,  pure,  and  well  fla- 
voured as  it  was  the  day  it  was  put  into  them  :  which  Iiutter  is  manufactur- 
ed exactly  in  the  way  above  described. 

+  It  is  of  advantage  leaving  butter  rough  when  a  kit  is  not  completely 
filled,  as  it  mixes  better  with  the  next  layer  put  above  it,  which  adds  much 
to  its  proper  preservation. 

Z  One  ounce  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  one  pound  of  salt,  ar« 
■uitablc  proportions  for  the  above  mixture. 
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spring  or  niitumn  when  the  weather  is  rather  cool;  but 
adding  a  little  of  the  juice  of  carrots  to  cream  before  it  it 
churned  in  winter,  will  make  butter,  although  not  ctjual  to 
that  innde  in  summer,  have  a  resemblance  to  it  both  in  fla- 
vour and  appearance.  There  is,  however,  still  another 
method  much  in  use,  and  very  deservedly  much  ap- 
proved of  for  kitting  up  butter,  particularly  for  exporta- 
tion. Having  prepared  butter  in  the  usual  manner,  as  has 
been  already  described,  with  common  salt;  previously  to 
its  being  put  into  the  kit,  a  little  is  melted  and  poured  over 
the  bottom  of  the  kit,  which,  when  tilled,  is  perforated  with 
several  holes,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  butter,  and  filled  up 
with  pickle  made  of  salt  strong  enough  to  swim  an  egg; 
then  a  lintn  cloth,  moistened  in  melted  butter,  is  neatly 
fitted  over  the  top,  tlie  lid  properly  secured,  and  a  little  of 
the  melted  butler  is  run  into  the  crevices;  which  so  com- 
pletely excludes  the  air  as  to  prevent  the  butter  from  be- 
coming rancid,  and  preserves  it  much  longer  in  a  proper 
state  for  use  than  many  other  methods  commonly  prac- 
tised. 

CHEESE. 

The  snnie  cleanliness  and  preparation  of  vessels,  &c.  are 
requisite  in  making  cheese  as  have  been  already  recom- 
mended for  making  butter,  although  there  are  a  greater 
variety  of  ways  in  making  it.  But  the  dilTerence  in  the 
quality  of  cheese,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  pro- 
ceeds more  from  the  nature  of  the  pasture  or  other  food 
from  which  milk  is  produced,  the  state  and  kind  of  mate- 
rials made  use  of,  than  from  the  actual  process  of  making 
IL  Stiira  visible  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  qua- 
lity of  cheese  in  many  counties,  which  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  method  of  making,  and  attention  in  preserving  it 
afterwards,  all  other  advantages  being  quite  similar.  I 
regret  that  the  protracted  state  of  this  work  will  not  ad- 
mit of  a  particular  description  of  the  various  modes  of 
making  cheese  in  several  places  so  much  famed  for  that 
art;  but  this,  however,  I  conceive  to  be  less  necessary, 
upon  the  supposition  that  one  good  system  of  making  and 
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preserving  cheese  is  equally  applicable  to  all   counties 
notwithstanding  that  the  process  may  vary  a  little,  owing  to 
the  kind  wanted,  or  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  The 
first  consideration  is  to  have  the  runnet  properly  prepared 
for  coagulating  the  milk ;  for  if  there  is  any  defect  in  this 
particular,  it  will  not  only  retard  the  process  of  making, 
but  injure  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  and  may  be  the  means 
of  preventing  its  keeping  any  time  for  use.     Runnet  ought 
to  be  made  from  the  maw  of  a  calf  which  has  entirely  been 
fed  with  new  milk;  and,  as  an  improvement,  let  the  calf  have 
its  fill  of  it  a  little  before  it  is  slaughtered,  so  that  digestion 
may  not  be  perfected;  open  the  maw  and  wash  it  well,  re- 
serve only  the  skin,  and,  after  being  well  salted,  hang  it  up 
to  dry,  extended  with  pieces  of  wood,  and  in  ten  days  it  may 
be  steeped  in  salt  and  water,  and  bottled  up  for  use.*  Har- 
ing  then  prepared  the  milk,  which  must  be  about  as  warm 
as  when  first  taken  from  the  cow,  or  rather  a  degree  cold- 
er, put  in  the  runnet  and  stir  it  well ;  and  in  about  an  hour 
the  milk  ought  to  be  formed  into  a  proper  substance  for 
beginning  to  make  the  cheese  :  this  is  likewise  the  proper 
time  for  adding  a  little  Spanish  amotto  for  coIouring,f  which 
does  not  injure  the  taste,  and  much  improves  the  appear- 
ance.    When  the  milk  is  properly  coagulated  and  cooled, 
the  whey  must  be  separated  from  the  curd,  gently  with  a 
bowl,  breaking  the  curd  as  little  as  possible :  a  few  cross 
cuts  with  a  knife  will  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  whey, 
after  which  put  the  curd  into  a  canvass  cheese-bag,  and 
place  it  upon  a  barrow  laid  across  the« vessel  which  holds 


*  Rmniet  is  prepared  by  steeping  the  maw  (after  being  well  salted  and 
dried)  in  about  two  quarts  of  hikewarm  salt  and  water  about  twenty-fonr 
hours,  and  then  bottling  it  up.  The  same  maw  will  do  to  be  salted,  dried,  and 
steeped  a  second  time.  Some  spices,  such  as  doves  and  cinnamon,  &c  im. 
prove  the  runnet,  by  giving  the  cheese  a  fine  flavour.  As  this  kind  of  animal 
fund  is  very  apt  to  become  putrescent,  such  must  be  guarded  against,  by  ap- 
plying a  sufficiency  of  salt  ^lien  runnet  is  making ;  for  good  cheese  need 
never  be  expected,  if  the  runnet  is  not  entirely  free  from  putridity.  About 
a  tea-cupful  of  this  mixture  is  sufficient  to  coagulate  milk  for  a  large 
cheese ;  but  no  exact  quantity  can  properly  be  stated,  as  it  must  necessarily 
vary  according  to  circumstances. 

t  About  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  amotto  will  be  found  sufficient  for  a  cbreM 
of  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  weight. 
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the  whey,  and,  with  a  piece  of  board  placed  upon  the  bag, 
press  it  well  until  all  the  whey  is  completely  removed;  then 
turn  the  curd  out  of  tlie  bag  into  a  dry  clean  vessel,  and 
there  work  it  very  small  with  the  hand,*  at  the  same 
time  applying  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt,  for  which  the 
taste  will  be  the  best  guide.  Next  place  the  cheese-cloth 
over  the  vnt  intended  to  make  the  cheese,  and  having  tilled 
it  a  little  above  the  edges  with  the  curd,  fold  the  corners  of 
the  cheese-cloth  smoothly  over  the  top,  and  place  the  lid 
over  it,  which  ought  to  be  rather  smaller  than  the  top  of  the 
vatj-f-  and  place  it  in  the  press.  The  cheese  must  be  turned 
every  two  hours  for  about  half  a  day,  and  a  clean  dry  cloth 
applied  to  it;  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  it  may  be 
removed  to  the  cheese  room,  if  then  thought  sufficiently 
pressed.  Although  the  cheese  may  now  be  said  to  be  made, 
yet  many  a  good  one  is  completely  spoiled  after  it  has  come 
this  length,  from  inattention  afterwards.  Great  care  is  there- 
fore not  only  necessary  in  drying  cheese,  but  in  preserving 
it  afterwards.  Cheese,  when  taken  from  the  press,  should 
neither  be  kept  in  too  dry  nor  too  damp  a  place,  but  dried 
by  degrees;  for  if  done  hastily  it  is  apt  to  crack,  and  is 
thereby  liable  to  much  injury  from  the  fly.  It  should  be 
turned  twice  a  day  for  the  first  ten  days,  and  well  wiped 
with  a  dry  cloth,  as  likewise  the  boards  on  which  it  is  com- 
monly dried  ;  which  boards  ought  frequently  to  be  well 
washed  with  warm  water.  After  a  cheese  is  considered  to  be 
dry  enough,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  medium  state,  neither 
wet  nor  dry,  being  occasionally  turned  and  wiped  with  a 
dry  cloth.  In  a  similar  manner  to  what  has  been  now  de- 
scribed, is  the  making  of  cheese  carried  on  in  various  noted 
disuictA  for  that  purpose  both  in  England  and  Scotland ; 

'  It  ii  eommon  in  lome  places  not  to  rub  card  ao  amill  u  abore  r«eora> 
mended,  but  allow  it  to  itand  a  Uw  houn  to  atiffcn  after  being  uparatcd  from 
the  whey,  then  cut  it  tavi  tliin  slico,  and  presa  it  !□  tlie  tbI  iiulil  it  fonat  a 
totiil  lulntaoee.  This  is  more  eonunODly  pnkctiaed  in  makin);  thia  clieeie.  It 
muac  bowover  be  obnerved  that  cbene  made  io  lliia  way  is  more  apt  to  get 
haid  than  nbcn  the  curd  is  rubbed  and  broken  tnmll. 

+  The  covering  bring  made  as  above,  allows  the  preaiiire  to  have  a  continu- 
ed eflbct  u  the  whey  abiorbs  and  the  curi  Talli  below  the  level  of  tbe  top  of 
the  vat.  The  vat  muat  bave  holea  round  the  aides  and  io  the  bottom  to  allov 
the  whey  to  eicspe. 
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but  let  it  be  remembered,  in  addition  to  the  above  rules, 
although  ever  so  rigorously  adhered  to,  that,  in  order 
to  make  or  imitate  Cheshire,  Gloucester,  or  Wiltshire 
cheese,  milk  warm  from  the  cows  must  be  the  chief  ingre- 
dient; and  if  Stilton  is  attempted,  the  cream  of  the  night's 
milking  must  be  mixed  with  the  new  milk  of  the  following 
morning. 


SECTION  VIII. 

ON  PREPARIKG  HAY  FOR  WINTER  PROVENDER. 

The  first  essential  point  to  be  considered  here,  is  the 
proper  time  for  removing  stock  from  the  meadow  ground 
intended  for  hay,*  which  may  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  or  climate ;  for  if  the  ground  is  such  as  will  not 
suffer  materially  from  drought  in  summer,  and  the  climate 
ad'mit  of  hay  being  properly  made  late  in  the  season,  such 
a  situation  may  with  propriety  be  pastured  longer  in  spring 
than  one  liable  to  be  burnt  up  in  summer,  or  flooded  soon 
in  autumn,  as  in  the  latter  case  it  is  necessary  that  ground 
should  have  a  thick  covering  of  grass  early  in  the  season, 
so  as  to  prevent  in  a  great  measure  the  pernicious  effects 
of  a  dry  scorching  summer,  and  that  the  hay  may  be  secu- 
red against  those  of  a  wet  autumn.     I  am  well  aware  of 
the  necessity  in  many  situations  of  encroaching  upon  the 
hay  ground  too  long  in    spring,  having  no  other  depen- 
dence to  keep  the  stock  from  starvation,  until  the  pasture 
grounds  are  sufficient  for  its  support ;  but  I  am  likewise 
aware  that  such  necessity  of  encroachment  too  frequently 
proceeds  from  having  once  commenced  it ;  consequently 
there  is  a  continual  deficiency  of  the  hay  crop,  which,  by 
serving  it  out  in  scanty  portions,  tends  merely  to  keep  in 
the  life  until  something  like   support  appears  on   the  hay 


•  If  the  meadow  has  been  irrigated,  it  ought  to  lye  pastured  with  neat-cattJe, 
especially  milch  cows,  in  the  autumn,  but  on  no  account  with  sheep  at  that 
season,  as  it  would  infalhbly  give  them  the  rot. 
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ground  in  spring;  whereas,  if  such  ground  was  early 
preserved,  the  hay  crop  wuuld  be  more  abuntlani,* 
and  hence  remove  the  necessity  of  pasturing  upon  the 
meadows  at  all  in  the  spring,+  by  there  being  a  suf- 
ficiency of  hay  to  support  the  stock  nntil  the  pasture 
ground  was  adequate  to  it.  But  notwithstanding  that 
all  the  precautions  and  exertions  of  raising  a  good  and 
plentiful  supply  of  hay  are  used,  still  it  may  occasion- 
ally happen  that  they  may  misgive  either  from  an  un- 
favourable season  for  its  growth,  or  being  made  and  pro- 
perly secured,  or  a  long  severe  winter  may  completely  ex- 
haust an  abundant  crop  of  hay:  such  accidents  as  these 
may  again  reduce  the  farmer  to  the  necessity  of  encroach- 
ing upon  the  meadow  ground.  Therefore,  to  guard  against 
the  above  casualties  and  their  ruinous  effects,  let  the  far- 
mer always  have  a  certain  quantity  of  hay  in  reserve,  ^  and 
when  such  a  surplus  quantity  is  not  required  in  one  season, 
let  it  be  eaten  the  following  one,  {  and  replaced  with  new 
bay.     There  is  another  necessary  precaution  to  be  used  in 


*  Spring  bring  ihc  uiwon  for  graa  muking  ihe  moal  luxuriunl  abnou.  if  It 
b«  repekledly  eaten  down  at  tbnt  season,  iiich  an  abunduit  crop  of  hay  cannut 
be  cxiiected,  ua  if  it  had  bev ii  pcvscrved. 

't  AltliougU  it  is  tiut  prudent  in  uumf  sttualioni  to  pasture  in  apring 
ground  intended  for  hay,  for  rcaaoni  already  utigncd,  yet  in  ulUere  it  is  liigh- 
ly  adviiabic  in  order  to  prerent  a  too  luxuriant  growth,  which  ia  generally 
accompanied  witb  lodging  aod  waste  of  crop.  It  is  Ulccwiac  aumetimes  necek 
aary  when  a  support  for  early  bunbi  i&  wanted  and  no  utbur  aubsiitui«  can  be 
commanded. 

^  Should  a  fnnn  be  lo  aitualed  and  of  such  a  nature  that  an  eitrn.supply 
of  bay  cannot  be  had  by  tbe  ulmoat  exertiona  of  improvement  or  ollirrwiae, 
but  ia  merely  able  to  produce  aa  much  as  to  support  tfae  iieceiuiry  winter  sindi 
in  favourable  seasons  i  the  fanner  ought,  in  such  a  ntuation,  even  to  re* 
duce  his  stock  fur  a  season,  uutil  be  liaa  laid  up  such  u  ijuanlity  of  hay  in 
store,  aa  to  be  proof  againat  the  grealeat  failure  of  a  bay  crop,  or  the  ul- 
HKKt  wrerity  of  a  long  winter,  and  whicb  ought  never,  e>en  in  auch  case*, 
to  be  complelety  eiliauited.  It  will,  however,  unavoidably  liappen  tlul  great 
eneruschmeutt  must  be  made  upon  the  eilra.quantiiy  of  hay  in  Mure;  let 
aiicb  therefore  be  replaced  ai  soon  as  possible,  by  savings  in  plentiful  and  fa- 
vourable seasons. 

%  Allowing  that  old  and  new  hay  hare  liren  equally  well  got  into  tbo 
■tack,  and  likewise  of  equal  tiualily,  the  former  from  age  nill  have  lout  ai 
much  of  its  flavour  as  to  make  any  kind  of  stock  prefer  tbe  latter ;  amim- 
i|ueutly  it  ought  to  be  fiven  during  the  greatest  severity  aS  the  winter.  Ifee 
pegHllT. 


^ 
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the  preservation  of  meadow  groand,  viz.  that  of  not  pastur- 
ing it  with  heavy  cattle  in  a  wet  season,  which,  by  poaching 
it  with  their  feet,  not  only  reduce  the  quantity  of  hay,  but 
injure  the  quality  very  much,  in  consequence  of  the  stag* 
Dated  water  remaining  in  the  foot*steps.  Having  therefore 
guarded  against  this  evil  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  as 
likewise  condescended  upon  the  proper  time  for  remov* 
ing  the  stock  in  the  spring,*  let  the  meadow  be  cleared  of 
all  obstructions  to  the  scythe,  and  bush-harrowed  or  rolled 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  surface.f  Being  then  kept  free 
from  all  trespass,  the  farmer's  particular  attention  is  next 
called  to  the  proper  time  of  cutting. 

MOWING. 

If  this  operation  is  not  performed  in  due  season,  a  con- 
siderable loss  will  be  sustained,  whether  it  is  executed  be- 
fore or  after  the  proper  period ;  which  id  when  the  average 
of  the  plants  in  the  field  are  in  full  blossom,  unless  there 
is  an  appearance  of  loss  from  the  grass  being  lodged,  or 
having  become  yellow,  in  which  case  the  mowing  should  be 
commenced,  whether  the  grass  be  in  full  blossom  or  not, 
but  not  otherwise ;  as  when  grass  is  cut  before  it  is  in  full 
blossom,  the  juice,  not  having  then  properly  circulated 
throughout  the  blade,  will,  when  converted  into  hay,  shrink 
much,  and  consequently  cause  a  great  falling  off  in  quanti- 
ty; and  the  quality  is  much  injured  when  allowed  to  run 
to  seed  before  it  is  cut,  as  the  juice  then  has  partly  left  the 
stalk ;  whence  the  hay  becomes  hard,  and  of  similar  pro- 
vender to  straw.  Hay  exhausts  the  soil  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, but  infinitely  more  so  when  allowed  to  run  to  seed ; 
which  ought  likewise  to  be  a  considerable  inducement  for 
cutting  grass  before  it  arrives  at  that  state.  But  some  pre- 
fer cutting  early,  without  adhering  to  any  other  rule  than 
that  of  saving  by  the  second  crop  what  they  may  chance  to 
lose  by  the  first  being  cut  too  early.      But  should  the  first 

•  No  stated  period  can  properly  be  here  given,  as  it  is  liable  to  varia- 
tion,  according  to  circumstances  already  noticed,  e%eii  from  February  until 
April. 

t  See  next  chapter,  on  the  improving  of  Meadow  Lands. 
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not  seem  to  be  stinted  in  its  growth,  but  have  a  thriving 
and  hixuriant  appearance,  let  such  advocates  Fur  too  early 
cutting  remember  that  "  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush."  Grass  should  never  be  cut  wet,  particularly 
if  the  weather  will  not  admit  of  its  being  immediately  sha- 
ken out  of  the  swath,  and  the  necessary  process  of  mak- 
ing seasonably  executed.  Cutting  ought  to  be  performed 
as  neatly  and  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  many  ad- 
vantages arising  from  it;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
one  inch  of  hay  at  bottom  is  worth  two  at  the  top,  and  that 
the  goodness  of  the  second  crop  does  not  depend  u))on  the 
length  of  the  old  stubble,  but  upon  the  new  shoots  from 
the  root  of  it;  consequently  the  shorter  the  old  stubble  is, 
the  more  free  and  luxuriant  will  the  new  shoots  arise,  and 
be  much  closer  eaten  when  applied  to  grazing  by  any 
kind  of  stock.  If  grass  is  an  average  crop,  and  possessing 
every  advantage  to  the  mower,  he  will  cut  down  with  ease 
a  Scotch  acre  per  day. 

HAY-MAKING. 

This  is  a  process,  vherein  the  anticipated  good  effects 
arising  from  the  farmer's  former  exertions  in  raising  a  plen- 
tifiil  supply  of  hay  are  too  frequently  buried  ;  for  although 
quantity  may  be  obtained  by  the  most  indolent  haymakers, 
yet  quality  is  only  to  be  secured  by  the  expert  and  atten- 
tive; and  it  will  most  generally  happen,  that  one  stone  of 
hay  secured  by  the  latter  will  have  as  much  nouiishnient 
in  it  as  two  by  the  former.  There  are  various  modes  of 
making  hay  recommended,  and  as  many  practised ;  but  as 
there  can  be  but  only  one  opinion  prevailing  as  to  the  best 
hay  being  that  of  a  fine,  green,  fresh  colour,  having  a  sweet 
smell  and  flavour;  so  I  trust  that  one  general  opinion  will 
prevail  that  such  hay  can  only  be  insured  by  paying  at- 
tention to  the  time  already  recommended  for  cutting,  and 
something  approaching  to  the  following  management  after- 
wards. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  plentiful  command  of  mowers* 

*  The  number  o[  mowen  mutt  be  rcgiilited  BCEurding  to  llif  quititily  of 
bay  and  tbc  itau  of  riprncM  it  it  in,  and  the  Duralwr  of  hay-warken  ictufd- 
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and  hay- workers,  80  that  the  work  may  be  completed  each 
day  in  due  season;  for  in  the  outset  there  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  throughout  all  the  different  necessary  ope- 
rations in  making  hay  until  it  is  secured  in  the  stack,  the  old 
maxim  of  ^  uiaking  hay  while  the  sun  shines,'  or,  more  strict- 
ly speaking,  after  the  dew  has  evaporated  in  the  morning, 
and  before  it  falls  in  the  evening.  Allowing  the  crop  to 
be  luxuriant,  let  the  hay  which  is  cut  down  in  one  day  be 
properly  shaken  out  of  the  swath,  and  spread  m  the  morn- 
ing of  another  day,  provided  the  weather  is  dry ;  but  if 
wet,  it  may  be  allowed  to  lie  some  days  in  the  swath,  oc- 
casionally turning  it  to  prevent  its  becoming  discoloured. 
After  this,  it  may  be  turned  once  before  noon,  and  again 
after  it ;  and  before  the  dew  falls,  it  ought  all  to  be  put 
into  small  foot  cocks,*  and  so  to  remain  all  night.  Next 
day,  after  the  spreading  and  shaking  of  the  new- cut  grass 
are  finished,  these  cocks  may  be  turned  over  with  the  rake, 
or  if  much  flattened  with  rain,  &c.  they  may  be  shaken  up 
with  the  hand,  so  as  to  admit  a  circulation  of  air  through 
them,  and  before  night  put  into  cocks  a  little  larger  if  the 
day  is  favourable ;  and  so  on,  increasing  the  size  of  the 
cocks  every  night  as  the  hay  becomes  drier,  being  always 
turned  or  shaken  up  daily  until  sufficiently  dry  for  putting 
into  large  cocksj-f-  where  it  ought  to  receive  a  gentle  sweat : 
and  before  being  put  into  summer  or  winter  stacks, :(  on 
the  appearance  of  a  fine  day  they  may  be  turned  and  shaken 

ing  to  the  state  of  tLe  weather  ;  for  in  fine  dry  weather  double  the  number 
are  Bometimes  requisite  to  that  in  damp  weather.  Tn  some  places  two  or 
three  people  are  allowed  to  one  mower,  and  in  other  places  five ;  but  as  to  this 
no  just  criterion  can  l)e  given. 

•  Foot  cocks  are  made  by  simply  putting  together  a  small  particle  of  hay 
with  the  rake,  in  the  form  and  size  uf  a  molehill ;  when  the  crop  is  good, 
they  may  be  made  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  about  two  feet  asunder. 

■f  The  size  of  the  above-mentioned  cocks  are  generally  a^  much  as  can  be 
built  on  with  the  hands  without  tramping  with  the  feet,  being  dressed  with 
the  rake,  and  brought  to  a  point  so  as  to  turn  rain. 

:{:  It  is  a  common  practice  where  the  quantity  of  hay  is  large,  that  it  is 
made  into  small  summer  stacks,  about  two  cart-loads  in  each,  which  secures 
it  from  the  weather  as  it  becomes  ready,  until  the  wlmle  is  finished  and  ready 
for  putting  into  a  winter  stock  ;  which  ought  not  to  be  delayid,  as  there  is 
generally  a  great  waste  in  tops  and  bottoms  wb.en  the  summer  stacks  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  long. 
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up;  when,  in  an  hour  or  two  lliereafler,  carrjinn;  into  the 
barn  or  stacking  may  commence,  always  taking  care  not 
to  turn  up  more  of  the  cocks  than  what  can  be  stacked  he- 
Core  the  clew  fails  in  the  evening.  But  on  the  event  of  a 
light  crop  and  a  very  dry  season,  the  hay  ought  not  to 
be  shaken  out  or  spread, •  but  merely  turned  in  the  swath 
the  second  day,  and  put  into  small  foot  cocks  upon  the 
third,  then  dealt  with  as  already  noticed.  I  have  frefjueiit- 
ly  made  excellent  hay  in  this  manner,  even  where  there 
was  a  great  proportion  of  clover;  which  requires  to  be  well 
dried,  otherwise  it  will  heat  too  much  in  the  stack. 

In  short,  the  principal  art  in  making  good  hay  seems  to 
consist  in  exposing  it  as  little  as  possible  to  rain,  dew,  or 
too  much  sun,  all  of  which  injure  the  quality  very  much  ; 
keeping  it  therefore,  always  during  the  process  of  making, 
in  such  a  state  as  to  admit  the  circulation  of  air  thuiugh 
it,  without  exposing  it  to  such  reducers  of  quality,  must 
be  a  general  rule  to  be  observed:  hence  arises  the  advan- 
tage of  making  hay  in  the  form  of  cocks  throughout  the 
day,  and  having  it  always  put  up  in  that  state  during  the 
nigliL  The  next  most  critical  point  to  be  ascertained,  is 
to  know  when  hay  is  in  a  proper  state  for  stacking,  so  that 
it  may  neither  heat  too  much  nor  too  little;  for  if  the  for- 
mer, instead  of  being  nourishing  food  to  any  kind  of  stock, 
it  proves  of  a  reducing  and  weakening  quality,  particularly 
to  horses,  from  its  powerful  diuretic  effects;  and  if  the  hitter, 
it  will  want  that  palatable  flavour  which  some  kinds  of  hay 
can  only  acquire  from  a  gentle  sweating  in  the  stack.  It 
therefore  becomes  difficult  to  explain  the  precise  state  in 
which  different  kinds  of  hay  ought  to  be  before  it  is  put 
into  large  slacks;  this  is  more  minutely  acquired  by  prac- 
tice :  only,  one  general  rule  must  be  attended  to,  that  the 
hay  is  thoroughly  dry  before  stacking  is  commenced,  and 


'  Spreading,  or  l(<dding.  u  it  in  uaitally  eMei,  thouM  ncrer  lie  performed, 
unlru  wlivn  the  cnip  ii  vary  heavy,  or  wlirn  ihr  »«Blh«  hsvir  lain  ouie  lime 
in  nvt  wraTlirr ;  hut  when  it  li  pnrfnnni^d  fmm  aiirh  muus,  il  ilkould  only 
be  alloaed  tn  remu'n  a  tew  houra  in  fine  n-calher  iii  lh«t  mW,  Hid,  it  ino»t, 
no  longer  th»ii  il  can  be  put  into  grass  c>ck»  Wfoiv  the  dew  fiillj  in  the  even- 
ii^;  forif  pennilled  lo  remain  (ii«ti«  dap  in  e  tedded  or  iprtad  out  form.  It 
beoomet  bkadud  and  tlui  juicei  too  much  oxluJed. 
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that  hay  of  a  fine  quality,  or  mixed  with  clover,  must  be 
more  deadened  than  that  of  a  coarse  nature  without  clover : 
the  former  should  only  be  allowed  to  sweat  a  little  in  the 
tramp  cocks  or  summer  ricks,  while  the  latter  ought  to 
have  a  gentle  sweat  in  the  barn  or  winter  stack.*  These 
few  limited  particulars  now  stated,  relative  to  hay  makings 
are  such  as  I  have  practised  extensively,  and  seen  others 
do  so  with  almost  never-failing  success;  which  resemble  in 
a  great  measure  the  method  of  making  hay  in  Middlesex, 
where  the  farmers  can  justly  claim  the  merit  of  reducing 
the  art  of  making  good  hay  into  a  regular  system,f  and 
where  they  have  long  maintained  the  character  of  being 
the  best  haymakers  in  the  kingdom. 

STACKING  HAY. 

The  form  of  making  stacks  being  more  a  matter  of  taste 
than  necessity,  little  is  necessary  to  be  said  on  the  subject ; 
only  it  must  be  obvious  that  small  stacks  must  be  better 
in  a  bad  season  than  large  ones,  and  that  the  former  of  a 
round  shape  are  preferable  when  the  quantity  of  hay  is 
small,  while  the  latter  of  a  square  or  oblong  shape  are  more 
suitable  when  the  quantity  of  hay  is  large.  Neat  dressing 
of  winter  hay  stacks,  and  securing  them  from  rain,|  seem 
to  be  more  generally  known  and  attended  to  than  any 
other  equally  essential  department  of  preserving  the  hay, 
while  preparing  it  for  such  stacks ;  which  no  doubt  ought 
very  properly  to  claim  the  farmer's  particular  attention, 

*  When  clover  or  fine  hay  is  allowed  to  sweat  in  the  bam  or  winter  stack, 
it  adheres  so  closely  as  to  become  mouldy,  and  loses  its  colour,  and  consequent- 
ly its  flavour ;  whereas  these  effects  are  prevented  when  allowed  a  gentle  sweat 
in  the  summer  ricks,  as  the  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  act  of  removing  it  into 
the  bam  or  winter  stack  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  bad  effects,  parti- 
cularly if  the  removal  take  place  immediately  after  the  sweating  as  it  ought. 
And  allowing  coarse  hay  a  gentle  sweat  in  the  winter  stack  or  bam  gives  it 
a  fine  flavour,  and  softens  the  texture,  from  which  the  quality  is  not  only 
improved,  but  the  cattle's  relish  for  it  greatly  increased. 

+  See  Mr.  Middleton's  Corrected  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Middle- 
sex,  extracts  of  which  on  hay-making  are  inserted  in  the  British  Farmer's 
Cyclopwdia,  Complete  Grazier,  and  Dickson's  Agriculture. 

$  In  order  to  secure  a  stack  properly  from  rain,  it  ought  to  stand  eight  or 
ten  days  before  it  is  thatched  or  topped  out  5  which  will  prevent  iu  shrinking 
afterwards* 
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otherwise  all  his  former  labour  may  be  lost,  at  least  as  far 
as  relates  to  quality.  But  it  is  certainly  no  more  necessary 
to  guard  against  hay  being  injured  by  the  weather  in  one 
season  more  than  another,  as  it  can  make  no  difference  to 
the  taste  of  cattle  whether  hay  has  been  spoiled  before  or 
after  stacking,  and  it  must  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  a 
farmer  when  bestowing  the  necessary  labour  of  securing 
hay  in  the  stack,  if  he  has  been  successful  in  doing  so  be- 
fore it  was  stacked.  However,  In  some  unfavourable  sea- 
sons and  situations,  it  is  very  dilKicult  to  get  hay  made  in 
any  shape  so  as  to  keep  in  a  winter  stack.  In  such  cases, 
various  methods  have  been  resorted  to,  such  as  founding 
the  stack  upon  wood,  supported  by  pillars  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  making  air  holes  or  chimneys*  in 
the  stacks,  or  in  addition  to  these  preservatives,  or  some- 
times without  them,  a  layer  of  slrawf  is  alternately  put 
with  one  of  hay  upon  which  salt  is  strewed.J  But  in  those 
situations  where  such  means  are  most  necessary  for  pre- 
serving hay,  the  building  upon  wood  and  making  of  chim- 
neys must  more  frequently  prevail,  straw  being  in  sucti 
places  generally  scarce,  and  in  some  instances  not  to  be 
had  at  all:  however,  in  this  case,  the  old  hny  formerly  re- 
commended to  be  in  store  will  be  found  to  be  a  good  sub- 
stitute, and  should  it  be  very  dry  and  coarse,  it  will  be 
much  improved  by  the  sweating  produced  by  mixing  of 

*  Chimneys  are  cnmmnnl)-  made  by  pulling  a  «ck  ttulfri  vilh  bay  ap  tha 
eenlre  from  the  liotturD  to  the  top  of  the  (UuJc  ai  it  ii  boilding. 

t  .Mixing  wheat  kLraw  with  half  decayed  clover  or  afier-matli  makei  a 
very  fine  repaiit  far  cattJe.  I  have  by  iiirh  means  freqncnlly  turned  large 
qiianlilict  or  whrat  ilraw  to  good  account;  in  tome  inittuicvi,  the  necond 
erop  of  hay  or  clorer  csnnot  be  pre»erre4  ai  winttr  provender  without  inch 

$  Mr.  Young  recommeods  one  peck  of  sail  10  ■  load  of  bay.  I  am  weil 
■ware  of  the  good  effect  which  aalt  ha>  in  preserving  ibc  liay  and  improring 
iu  quality  ;  but  how  far  It  would  be  advisable  to  reduce  luch  to  praclice  upon 
■  large  uale,  miiil,  in  a  great  meHure,  depend  upon  the  price  of  lalc  and  ibe 
inleuded  purpow  of  the  hay;  but  it  ia  certainly  liighly  commendable  id  Bilus> 
tions  whfrp  ihecp  are  liable  to  the  rot,  to  chat  il  may  lie  giveo  aa  a  pre- 
reutive,  {S«  Disease),  page  til.)  Whenever  tlierc  is  the  slightest  cause 
fur  nupjcion,  salt  may  be  administered  to  Urgn  aocki  in  this  manner  when 
it  oouU  not  olhcnrlsc  be  given  from  the  falling  of  raow,  or  variou*  uibat 
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the  new  bay.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  injury  sus- 
tained from  over-heating  of  stacks,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  suspicious  at  the  time  of  putting  up,  the  prac- 
tice recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Ducket  occasionally 
being  followed,  until  the  stack  may  be  conceived  to  be  out 
of  danger,  would  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  valuable 
one  from  being  injured,  if  not  entirely  lost ;  which  merely 
consists  in  thrusting  a  stout,  long  iron  bolt  into  the  stack, 
to  give  an  easy  admission  to  the  ram-rod  of  a  gun,  furnish- 
ed at  the  end  with  a  strong  worm,  and  by  which  means  a 
sample  is  screwed  out,  and  not  only  the  heat  but  the  co- 
lour of  the  hay  is  ascertained.  Should  the  stack  require 
air,  it  must  be  perforated  in  several  parts  in  like  manner, 
which  will  answer  every  purpose  of  a  chimney  or  funnel. 
But  when  a  stack  is  discovered  to  be  in  an  advanced  state 
of  fermentation,  it  ought  to  be  taken  down  by  degrees.*  Af- 
ter taking  down  one  layer,  allow  the  smoke  to  ascend  from 
the'  next  a  little  before  it  is  removed,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  is  finished,  when  the  hay,  after  being  properly  cool- 
ed, may  be  rebuilt. 

From  what  has  been  now  stated,  the  farmer  or  grazier 
must  see  the  propriety  of  bestowing  his  utmost  attention 
on  all  the  various  requisites,  in  order  to  secure  a  plentiful 
and  nourishing  supply  of  winter  provender  for  his  stock, 
which  may  in  some  cases  thrive  and  do  well  when  turned 
out  to  their  own  shift,  and  wholly  left  to  themselves  during 
summer;  but  let  him  not  anticipate  that  such  indolence 
and  sloth  fulness  are  to  succeed  in  winter.  May  I  therefore 
conclude  this  chapter  with  the  hope,  that,  although  it  has 
hot  afforded  the  grazier  such  information  as  he  might  have 
wished  or  expected,  it  will  at  least  remind  and  stir  him  up 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty. 


•  By  such  means  the  biiming  of  hay  stacks  will  be  completely  prevented, 
which  so  frequently  occurs  from  the  current  of  air  admitted  so  generally  from 
a  wish  to  cool  the  stack  all  at  once  by  opening  a  large  space  in  the  centre. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  THE  IMPROVING  OF  PASTURE  AND  MEADOW 

LANDS. 


The  subject  of  which  this  chapter  is  composed  might 
properly  have  formed  a  part  of  the  last,  as  the  manage- 
ment  of  a  grazing  farm  camiot  be  considered  complete 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  (and  proper  application  of 
it)  of  the  best  modes  of  improving  such  parts  of  it  as  will 
fully  recompense  the  farmer  for  his  trouble  and  expense ; 
but  as  the  improvements  alluded  to  may  be  equally  applied 
to  a  farm  partly  under  tillage,  it  may  consequently  be  more 
proper  to  allow  the  subject  to  form  a  chapter  of  itself,  trust* 
ing  that  such  does  not  in  the  least  remove  its  connexion 
from  the  last  one* 


SECTION  I. 


IMPROVING  PASTURE  LANDS. 


Pasture  land  is  and  may  be  improved  in  various  ways,  as. 
circumstances  may  direct,  either  by  the  application  of 
lime,  marl,  shell-sand,  or  a  compost  of  lime  and  earth,  &c» 
spread  upon  its  surface,  or  by  burning,  paring  and  bumiujgt 
folding  with  sheep,  watering.  But  before  having  recourse 
to  any  of  these  methods,  draining  must  be  scientifically 
and  effectually  executed,  otherwise  such  method  of  iin- 
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provement  will  neither  prove  durable  nor  effectual.*     The 
kinds  of  pasture  land  to  be  improved,  more  immediately 
under  the  present  view,  are  extensive  sheep  or  cattle  walks, 
covered  either  principally  with  coarse  grass  or  heath,  en- 
closed pasture  land,  not  of  such  a  fertilizing  quality  as  suf- 
ficiently to  enrich  itself  by  being  repeatedly  grazed  upon, 
and  pasture  land  covered  with  moss,   rushes,  &c.     The 
most  practicable  plan  of  improving  the  first  description  of 
pastures  here  noticed,  when  coarse  grass  prevails  most,  is 
tii6  applicafioa  of  tieW^-slaked  lime,  in  powder,  early  in 
summer,  f  allowing  from  six  to  seven  single  cart-loads,  or 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  shells  to  an  acre,  more   or  less, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil4     Shell-sand,  if  attain* 
-able,  nlay  here  be  applied  a^  &  substitute,  which,  although 
it  does  not  operate  so  quickly,  $  j'Ct  is  equally  effectual 
tfttid  of  longer  duration ;  but  as  an  acre  of  knd  would  re- 
quire from  twenty  to  thirty  cart-loads  of  the  i)6st  shell- 
Muid)  to  be  equal  to  the  above  quantity  of  lime,  it  there* 
fore  can  only  be  employed  a^  k  substitute  when  it  h  con- 
tiguous to  the  pasture.    But,  in  many  situations,  lime  be- 
<;omes  too  expensive  for  the  improving  of  such  extensive 
rough  pastures,  in   which  ca3e  watering  and  draining, 
neither  separately  or  trollectlvely,  as  the  ^tuation  may  admit 
or  require,  will  frequently  prove  sufficiently  efibctu&l,  and  is 
by  far  the  cheapest  mode  of  improving  such  land,  when  exe- 
cuted with  judgment.  II     But  when  the  first  description  of 
pasture  land,  under  present  consideration,  is  principally 
covered  with  heath,  and  the  application  of  lime,  or  shell- 

*  See  chapter  on  Draining. 

•f  Lime  in  the  above  state,  when  applied  to  land  in  autumn  or  winter,  is 
liable  to  be  washed  alray  Hj  frequent  raini,  jMHtieiilarly  on  land  ^ith  a  dedi- 
vity  ;  or  even  when  level  it  is  too  suddenly  washed  down  beyond  the  roots  of 
the  herbage  to  have  a  proper  effect. 

i  The  quantity  of  lime  allotted  for  an  acre  seems,  in  different  countries,  to 
vary  as  much  as  from  one  to  six  hundred  Winchester  bushels ;  in  the  event, 
therefore,  of  such  various  applications  as  to  quantity  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  suit  the  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  no  precise  quantity  can  be  here 
condescended  upon. 

§  The  effect  of  the  best  shell- sand  is  not  visible  until  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  and  even  much  longer  when  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

II   See  chapters  on  Draining  and  Irrigation. 
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Sand,  *  05  nlremly  slalwl,  woukt  not  be  jiraciicablc  lur  the 
I'v&soRh  likewise  niisigned,  the  burning  system  is  then  the 
only  remedy  ;  which  proves  highly  beueticial  to  the  pasture 
even  the  succeeding  sesaou.  So  sensible  are  some  of  the 
sheep  farmera  of  its  advantages,  that  ihey  pay  due  atten- 
tion yearly  to  the  practice,  and  conceive  it  a  loss  of  una 
fifth  part  of  their  rental,  if,  by  any  accident,  they  are  dis- 
appointed for  one  season  of  getting  it  accomplished. 
HIiOLild  the  iisunl  season  for  burning  prove  so  wet  as  to 
prevent  it,  a  general  outcry  then  commences  against  the 
game  act,  which  prohibits  the  burning  of  muir  after  the 
tOth  of  April.  But  as  a  little  heath  is  of  advantage,  par- 
ticularly where  old  sheep  pasture,  and  in  situations  where 
such  Is  the  principal  dependence  during  some  of  the  severo 
months  of  winter;  let  the  farmer,  therefore,  not  be  too 
eager  in  this  pursuit,  but  burn  the  heath  systematically,  so 
as  always  to  have  a  part  of  the  farm  covered  with  heath  in 
its  perfection,f  for  when  too  old,  it  becomes  of  little  use, 
particularly  that  which  grows  upon  ii  mossy  soil;  indeed, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  keeping  it  old  upon  such  a  soil, 
as  it  will  spring  and  be  excellent  food  for  sheep  the  fol- 
lowing season  after  being  burnt.  But  as  the  lime  of  heath 
again  covering  the  ground  varies  very  materially,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil,^  the  farmer  or  shepherd  must 
ascertain  that  time  from  experience,  or  otherwise,  and  re- 
gulate his  rotation  of  burning  accordingly.     The  second 

■  The  spplicstion  of  time  or  tbeU-taiid  i>  ftmud  very  rffectu*!  iu  utirpau 
tag  hvMli,  bul  particulBri)'  tlie  latter,  vbich,  in  ■  few  yetn,  will  ccmplelelr 
crsdicau  it,  and  replace  tine  herbi^. 

f  Air.  Hogg  iu  his  Shupherd'a  Guide,  pag*  tB>  reeaDuneiuU  on*  eighth  of 
a  sheep  rarm  to  be  kepi  eoveml  with  heatli. 

J  Mr,  Uogg,  whom  practical  eiperiencc  in  all  the  varioua  deputraenU  of  a 
■hMp  fann,  mual  have  qiialified  him  iu  uu  Mnall  degree  fur  being  a  sure  guid« 
la  a  shepbard.  ilatea,  thai  n-bere  heather  it  extinguished  by  lire  oa  a  clay  or 
loamy  toil,  it  will  not  cover  the  gnmiul  again  for  twculy  yean;  ■  bog- 
fence  iu  twelve  yean ;  «ud  if  B  (traveUy  toil,  from  lix  to  ten  year* ;  hut  if 
miiad  with  niou,  one  half  let* ;  but  when  the  wiil  ii  entirely  moai,  the  haather 
will  grow  i^n  the  tame  year  in  which  it  i*  burnt ;  coniequently  he  addi  Uai 
(he  ahephard  ihould,  in  the  three  fann«r  cuei,  keep  a  Tegular  rotation  of 
ciopa,  and  bum  hit  ground  in  luch  a  manner  ai  to  have  alway*  a  proper 
proportioo  of  il  young,  niddla  aged,  uid  oU.  Sec  Skepberd't  Guide, 
page  AO. 
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kind  of  pastures  which  come  under  our  present  considera* 
tion  are  the  poor  enclosed  ones,  which  may  be  much  im« 
proved  by  the  application  of  marl  or  lime  compost,* 
spread  upon  the  surface,  about  the  end  of  autumn,  or  in 
winter,  -f  allowing  thirty  to  forty  cart-loads  per  acre,  more 
or  less  according  to  the  strength  of  the  marl  or  compost, 
and  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  bear  or  require4  The 
ground  must  be  well  bush-harrowed  early  in  the  spring.} 
But  such  land  is  likewise  much  improve^  by  grazing  with 
sheep  in  summer,  or  folding  them  during  winter,  ||  when 
fed  with  turnips,  &c. ;  which,  in  all  situations,  proves  of 
advantage,  but  more  particularly  upon  light  dry  land 
This  system  ought  to  claim  the  farmer's  particular  atten- 
tion, where  marl  or  compost  is  not  to  be  had,  or  only  uppQ 
extravagant  terms,  or  in  those  situations  where  the  carting 
of  such  heavy  materials  would  not  only  cut  up  and  injure 
the  pasture,  but  destroy  the  horses,  and  interfere  too 
inuch  with  other  farming  operations.     But  although  such 


*  About  one  third  of  l|me  to  two  tbirda  of  soil  ii  a  general  proportioin  tot 
compost,  and  a  clay  loam  soil  is  mostly  preferred  ;  but  any  kind  contrary  to 
the  land  upon  which  it  is  to  be  applied  will,  in  general,  operate  more  power- 
fully,  and  answer  best,  and  the  thicker  it  is  spread  upon  the  ground  the 
greater  will  be  the  improvement ;  only,  when  applied  to  grass  land,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  exclude  the  grass  plants  from  air,  otherwise  the  growth  viH 
be  completely  stopt. 

'f  Tiie  above  seasons  are  preferable,  not  only  because  they  do  not  interfere 
with  g^razing  in  spring  or  sunmier,  but  that  marl  or  compost  is  much  improv- 
ed from  being  exposed  to  frost,  &c.;  and  rain  washes  it  so  completely  into  the 
roots  of  the  grass  that  there  is  no  obstruction  to  grazing  in  spring. 

I  Much  injury  has  been  frequently  done  from  over-mariing  light  sandy 
.soils,  but  poor  loose  loami»,  and  mossy  soils,  are  not  easily  overdone  with  marl; 
in  short,  when  the  object  is  to  give  calcareous  earth,  the  quantity  of  maii  re* 
quisite  is  much  less  than  when  a  consolidation  of  soil  is  the  objoct. 

§  Bush-harrowing  is  commonly  performed  by  winding  a  few  bushes  of  any 
description  among  the  teeth  of  a  common  harrow :  in  some  situations,  such  as 
stiff  clay,  the  harrow  will  do  without  bushes;  and  in  others,  such  as  hard 
ground  with  short  grass,  turning  the  upper  side  of  a  harrow  down  will  an« 
swer  the  purpose. 

II  The  folding  Is  usually  performed  by  railing  or  netting  off  a  portion  of 
the  ground,  and  there  confining  the  sheep  to  cat  turnips  which  are  carted  to 
them ;  and  when  the  ground  taken  in  is  thought  sufficiently  manured,  ano- 
ther fold  is  made.  This  system  is  likewise  practised  in  summer,  by  folding 
the  sheep  all  night ;  but  in  most  cases  it  proves  so  injurious  to  the  stock  as 
ought  to  prevent  its  continuation. 
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circumstances  do  call  forth  the  fnrmer's  attention  to  thU 
system,  yet  I  trust  it  will  not  be  conceived  unworthy  of 
notice,  even  when  the  above  articles  can  be  easily  applied 
and  on  moderate  terms ;  for  there  are  many  situations 
where  both  modes  of  improvement  can  be  resorted  to 
with  equal  advantage.  The  spreading  of  water  regularly 
over  the  surface  is  likewise  another  beneficial  mode  of  im- 
proving such  pastures,"  and  can  frequently  be  applied, 
when  neither  of  the  above  systems  would  be  practicable, 
although  no  less  valuable  when  they  are  so. 

The  third  kiud  of  pasture  land  to  be  improved  is  that 
covered  with  moss,  or  fog  and  rushes,  &c.  Should  the 
ground  have  only  recently  been  covered  in  such  a  manner^ 
the  application  of  hot  lime  or  compost,!  «'  already  de- 
scribed, will,  in  general,  completely  eradicate  such  ob- 
structions to  the  growing  of  grass,  and  much  improve  its 
quantity  and  quality.  But  when  rushes  prevail  most,  the 
compost  is  preferable,  and,  previously  to  its  being  applied, 
they  should  be  all  cut  close  to  the  ground  with  n  scythe, 
which  allows  the  rain  to  enter  into  the  stalk,  and  so  pene- 
trating into  the  roots,  they  will  soon  begin  to  rot  and  de- 
cay. However,  when  such  land  has  been  overrun  with 
such  nuisances  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  the  roots  of 
the  moss  or  rushes  have  taken  complete  possession  of  the 
soil,  and  completely  removed  all  appearance  of  any  valu- 
able grass  plants,  the  best  method  of  improvement  is  then 
to  pare  and  burn  ;J  which  will  most  effectually  disinherit 
the  late  encumberers  of  the  ground,  and  prepare  it  for 
grass  seeds,  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate,  which  may  be 
sown  down,  either  with  or  without  a  grain  crop,  hs  may  bo 
judged  most  eligible. $ 

"  See  chipter  on  [irigation. 

f  The  compost  bIiovb   nlludnl  to  should  (WiULit  Of  lime  and  uime  kind  of 
iliarp  lubstauce,  tttcli  03  round  asnd,  nnall  gravel,  or  coal  athci. 
)  See  P»ring  and  Burning,  chspter  viii.  mvl.  t, 
5  Sm  ttupter  Ttii.  imcu  3. 
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SECTION  IL 

IMPBOVINO  MEADOW  LAND. 

McAcIow  Und  may  be  improved  in  a  simitar  manner  to 
that  suggested  in  last  section  for  pasture,  and  with  most  of 
Ike  manures  there  recommended ;  but  it  is  more  frequently 
done   by  the  application  of  thoroughly  decayed    dung, 
eompost  of  lime  and  earth,  spread  with  a  good  covering  of 
either  upon  the  surface,  in  the  end  of  autunm,  and  harrow- 
ed well  eariy  in  the  spring.   The  roller  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage when  the  situation  will  admit  or  require  it;  in* 
deed,  in  some  situations  it  is  quite  indispensable,  and  its 
advantages  numerous,  from  not  only  being  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the  scythe,  but 
upon  such  land  as  is  apt  to  <  throw '  or  ^  hove'  in  tite 
spring,  it  causes  some  plants  by  its  pressure  to  take  root 
again,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.      Finning  of  the 
grass  roots  by  such  rolling  is  a  good  preventive  against  its 
lodging  in  summery  and  a  great  assistance  to  its  recovery 
after  being  lodged.     Irrigation,  when  it  can  be  applied  ef« 
fectually,  will  raise  most  luxuriant  crops.      Land   kept 
constantly  under  the  scythe  is  not  so  apt  to  become  fo^ed 
or  covered  with  rushes ;  but  immediately  on  the  discovery 
of  any  part  of  it  becoming  so  much  sO  as  the  effects  of  a 
sharp  compost  will  not  remove,  let  such  be  pared  and 
burned,  and  seeds  harrowed  in.     This  system  may  be  ap- 
plied to  whole  meadows  if  necessary,  or  will  be  found  most 
effectual  in  preparing  low  grass  lands  covered  with  rushes, 
&c.  for  meadow.     As  repeated  cutting  of  grass  does,  in 
every  situation,  less  or  more,  ijnpoverish  land,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  be  using  some  means  of  enriching  it,  if 
not  every  successive  season,  at  least  every  third  or  fourth 
one.     By  such  attention,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
hay  will  not  only  be  kept  up,   but  in  many  instances  much 
improved ;  whereas,  neglecting  the  application  of  the  ne- 
cessary  fertilizing    ingredients   will    quickly    lessen     the 
growth  of  the  most  valuable  plants,  and  increase  such  in- 
truders as  means  have  been  already  advised  to  keep  down 
and  eradicate. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


IMPROVING  WASTE  LANDS. 


What  is  here  meant  by  waste  lands,  are  such  tracts  or 
parts  of  fields  as  in  their  natural  state  are  of  little  or  no 
value,  The  first  step  toward  the  improving  of  any  land  is 
complete  draining  should  it  be  found  necessary*  so  as  to 
clear  it  of  all  wetness  that  might  have  a  tendency  to  injure 
its  fertility  when  under  a  state  of  cultivation  or  when  laid 
down  in  grass ;  and  such  land  as  is  soft  or  boggy  ought  to 
be  drained  the  year  previous  to  any  other  attempt  of  im-^' 
provement. 

It  is  the  erring  in  this  particular  that  so  much  va- 
luable manure  and  labour  are  lost^  and  the  mode  of  im- 
provement condemned ;  for  in  how  many  instances,  may  it 
be  observed,  that  no  sooner  is  the  draining  of  a  swamp 
finished,  than  immediate  tillage  and  application  of  manure 
are  set  about,  which  nine  times  in  ten  fail  in  producing  a 
crop  worth  reaping ;  consequently,  either  the  ajttempt  at 
improvement,  or  the  land,  or  perhaps  both,  are  cpndemn^i)^ 
and  abandoned  ;  whereas  a  repetition  of  manure  the  follow- 
ing season  would,  in  most  cases,  prove  effectual.  The 
next  step  towards  improving  such  land  is  by  tilling  with 
the  plougli  or  spade,  and  the  application  of  time  or  dung ; 
or  by  burning  the  sward  or  surface.  But,  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  any  of  these  systems,  the  farmer  ought 
to  consider  well  which  will  be  most  effectual,  and  reim- 
burse him  best  for  the  necessary  trouble  and  expense  to 
be  incurred,  or  whether  or  not  it  would  prove  to  his  advan- 
tage to  allow  such  land  to  remain  in  its  natural  state ;  for 
although  the  most  of  land  will  pay  for  judicious  improve 
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ing  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  some  is  to  be  met  wltb,  and 
which  has  been  severely  felt  by  too  many  from  experience, 
that  will  never  pay  for  improving  even  upon  the  most  judi- 
cious and  economical  principles.*  In  order,  therefbrei  to 
assist  the  farmer  in  condescending  upon  the  most  profit- 
able plan  of  improving  waste  land,  I  shall  first  point  6iit 
the  ground  most  answerable  for  paring  and  burning,  with 
the  proper  mode  of  executing  it,  and  its  advantages.  Se- 
condly, that  which  should  come  under  the  culture  of  the 
spade,  with  the  various  ways  of  performance,  and  its  ad- 
vantages. Thirdly,  that  which  ought  to  be  tilled  by  the 
plough,  and  the  use  of  lime,  with  the  various  modes  of 
eicecution,  and  advantages  therein  contained. 

The  first  thing  therefore  proposed  to  be  pointed  out  were 
the  waste  lands  most  suitable  for  paring  and  burning ;  but 
from  its  haiving  been  so  long  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether 
or  not  the  practice  is  at  all  eligible  in  any  situation,  it  may 
not  be  improper,  first,  to  discuss  tlie  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  pursuing  such  a  practice. 


SECTION  I. 


PROPRIETY  OR  IMPROPRIETY  OP  PARING  AND  BURNING. 

Were  I  to  quote  the  numerous  opinions  given  by  so 
many  eminent  agriculturists  on  this  subject,  supported  by 
experiments,  the  majority  of  them  would  tend  to  convince 


*  The  description  of  land  aboTe  alluded  to  is  such  as  may  be  in  a  stagnat- 
ed state  with  water,  and  which  cannot  be  removed  at  any  expense  which  the 
nature  of  the  situation  or  soil  is  at  all  likely  to  pay  for ;  or  barren  tracts  of 
muir  producing  weak  and  sickly  plants  of  such  as  are  natural  to  it,  and  there 
lieing  no  subsoil  susceptible  of  improvement  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ;  or 
such  woody,  rocky,  or  uneven  ground  as  the  interest  of  money  expended  upon 
clearing,  or  levelling  alone,  would  be  an  adequate  rent  for  it  when  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  Let  the  fartner  leave  such  place  for  the  improve- 
iVient  of  the  proprietor,  and,  unless  it  is  to  gratify  taste,  he  had  better  turn  it 
into  ponds  or  plantations. 
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a  non-experienceil  person,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  apply 
this  system  to  all  kinds  of  soil  when  covered  with  any  kind 
of  roughness,  while  others,  by  an  equal  degree  of  pliiiisi- 
bility,  ami  quotations  of  experiments,  would  convince  him 
that  paring  and  burning  is  (juite  an  improper  application, 
and  that  no  soil  is  benefited  by  it,  and  that  it  might,  upon 
some  land,  give  a  good  crop  for  a  few  years,  but  that  the 
depth  of  soil  would  be  reduced  and  injured  for  ever  after. 
But  as  experience  has  shown  the  bad  effects  of  adhering 
too  closely  to  the  plausible  reasoning  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects, as  likewise  that  going  to  extremes  in  most  cases  i» 
dangerous,  we  shall  here  therefore  take  a  general  view  of 
the  causes  of  both  the  good  and  bad  effects  ultimately  re- 
sulting from  such  treatment  of  land,  which  experience 
must  have  now  clearly  pointed  out;  and  likewise  show  the 
unjust  reasoning  upon  which  the  condemnation  of  paring 
and  burning  is  so  generally  founded,  and  from  which  I 
trust  such  conclusions  may  be  justly  drawn  as  Co  dictate 
clearly  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  such  a  practice, 
upon  any  particular  situation.  That  judicious  paring  and 
burning,  upon  almost  any  soil,  has  produced  good  crops 
for  a  few  years,  must  be  generally  admitted  even  by  its 
enemies  ;*  and  further,  that  such  crops  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  repeatedly  taken  as  long  as  they  would  con- 
tinue  to  grow,  upon  this  datum,  that  from  the  first  crop 
being  too  strung,  the  next  would  be  better,  and  so  on  ;-|-  and 
the  land  after  being  exhausted  in  this  manner,  has  either 
been  left  to  produce  grass  in  that  state,  or  by  undergoing 
a  very  superficial  mode  of  tillage  and  application  of  ma- 
nure ;  consequently  the  result  of  such  treatment  has,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  been,  the  land  producing  her- 
bage of  such  a  quantity  and  quality  as  neither  to  be  en- 
riched from  its  luxuriance,}:  nor  from  being  able  to  maintain 

*  In  mint  atm  vhcra  paring  snd  burning  hat  railed  in  prodiidng  ■  fcwxl 
frtrp  the  first  year,  it  h»»  pro««li:d  rnim  its  not  being  properly  virCiiUHl  cilhir 
from  fl-Bnl  of  hnowlrdgc  or  Wviinn  tuitable. 

I  Such  Koiirgliig  i>  gencraUy  punnnl  by  the  enemira  to   the  burning 

t  It  may  be  obHrred  that  land,  once  cohered  vicli  herbage  of  •  gtwA  qiin- 
lily,  and  not  allowed  in  nin  tn  leeil,  i>*ilt  (tnduMlly  improve  by  1y{nf(  in  ihai 
ilDtfr,  even  alUiniigh  nitt  puMurfd  nitliMiH^  bI  all. 
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a  sufficiency  of  any  kind  of  stock  to  do  so ;  consequently, 
on  being  again  tilled  for  grain,  the  returns,  were  not  adef 
quate  to  seed  and  labour.     So  much  for  the  cauae  of  bud 
effects ;  but  the  unjust  reasoning  immediately  follows^  by 
an  adjacent  field  (of  a  similar  quality,  and  having  under-» 
gone  the  same  course  of  tillage,  and  treatment  in  every  re* 
spect,  with  the  exception  of  being  improved  at  firat  by  a 
different  process  than  burning)  having  been  tolerable  pa»* 
ture  and  produced  a  good  corn  crop ;  hence  the  burning 
system  has  been  conceived  to  be  justly  condemned  from 
the  inferiority  of  the  pasture  and  the  first  corn  crop  after 
breaking  up  the  second  course ;  without  the  reoolleclion 
that,  by  the  burning  system,  during  the  fir3t  course  of  til« 
iage,  perhaps  a  third  corn  crop  was  t^ken,  because  the 
first  two  were  too  heavy ;  whilst,  by  the  other  system,  a 
third  corn  crop  was  taken,  from  the  first  two  having  been 
too  light,*     By  the  above  reasoning  for   condemnation^ 
therefore,  it  must  evidently  follow  that  land  which  has 
given  three  successive  luxuriant  corn  crops,  requires  only 
the  same  treatment  as  that  which  has  given  three  syucoea* 
sive  light  ones  to  make  them  produce  again  equal  crops ; 
consequently  the  one  must  exhaust,  land  as  little  ts  the 
other,  a  doctrine  which  requires  neither  example  nor  reyiH 
soning  to  condemn,  common  sense  being  sufficient.     But 
further,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  great  proportion  of 
land  which  is  pared  and  burned  is  such  as  is  not  conti- 
guous or  accessible  to  manure,*!*  and  that  such  a  practice 
is  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  upon  such  land  merely  to 
have  a  greater  command  of  manure,  in  order  to  produce 
crops  upon  some  exhausted  in-field  lands,  which  the  burnt 
ground  is  cropped  to  the  utmost  extremity  to  support.  But 

*  It  Has  been  a  oommon  custom  among  such  farmers  as  adhere  to  no  proper 
rotation  of  cropping,  that,  in  breaking  up  a  field  wherein  they  have  appre- 
hended that  all  manner  of  j^istice  was  bestowed,  on  the  first  crop  nus- 
giving,  it  was  either  attribifted  to  the  unfavoiirableness  o(  the  season,  time 
of  sowing,  or  the  improvement  not  having  had  time  to  operate  :  such  ima« 
ginatioH)  and  with  a  view  of  compelling  the  land  to  pay  for  what  has  been 
done  to  it,  has  1)een  the  frequent  cause  of  even  a  third  com  crop  being 
taken. 

+  Hence  arises  one  of  the  principal  advantages  resulting  from  the  burning 
sy«toin.     Sco  tho  following  sccti<;ii. 
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from  the  reduced  state  of  the  in-field  Iniul,  and  tlie  troiiblu 
and  expense  of  carting  manure  to  tlie  land  formerly  burnt, 
to  bring  the  latter  under  a  course  of  green  croj),  with  tlie 
application  of  manure,  seems  to  be  entirely  out  of  the 
question;  and  if  such  land  does  not,  upon  merely  dismiss- 
ing the  plough,  produce  grass  for  a  few  years,  and,  when 
again  turned  to  tillage,  one  or  two  corn  crops  eipial  to 
t)io6e  raised  from  hinds  that  have  not  been  burned,"  placed 
in  a  more  warm  and  sheltered  situatiou,  but  formerly  re- 
duced in  a  similar  manner  by  over-cropping,  the  burn- 
ing system  is  here  again  condemned;  the  unjustness  of 
which,  in  this  case,  proceeds  from  not  taking  into  account, 
that  land,  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation,  will,  although 
ever  so  much  reduced  by  cropping,  if  pastured  a  few  years, 
gain  such  a  covering  of  grass,  as  will  enrich  it  so  as  to 
give  one  or  two  tolerable  corn  crops;  whereas,  land  in  a 
cold  ex)>osed  situation,  not  having  the  same  advantages  uf 
the  natural  fertilizing  qualilies  of  the  sun  to  increase  the 
pasture  so  as  to  enrich  it,  requires  the  administration  of 
some  artificial  fertilizer  to  do  so,  otherwise  it  wilt  either 
remain  for  ages  in  a  n;tked  state,  or  produce  such  plants 
as  will  rather  tend  to  diminish  than  increase  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  Although  this  doctrine  may  not  be  so  clearly 
decided  by  common  sense  as  I  conceived  the  last  to 
be,  yet  it  is  sulticiently  demonstrated  upon  all  mountains 
lying  in  n  natural  state;  upon  examining  the  dilference  of 
the  quality  of  si>il  and  herbage,  upon  such  parts  as  aie 
exi>osed  to  llie  sun,  from  such  as  are  completely  sheltered 
front  it  But  the  cause  of  bad  effects  resulting  from  par- 
ing and  burning,  as  likewise  the  unjustness  of  its  condem- 
nation, also  proceeds  from  an  improper  application  and 
execution  of  it.  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  may  be 
observed,  diat,  in  almost  every  instance  where  this  system 
has  not  succeeded,  after  being  properly  executed  and 
any  thing  like  good  husbandry  pursued  upon  the  lands 
afterwards,  it   has  been  invariably  upon  some  thin  light 

*  Sucli  land  ta  i*  nS  ew;  Kccni  and  ivcU  sbdwred,  !«  gcneraDy  impmvcd 
hy  plmiftliinjc  >nrt  tlic  a|iplirjiti«n  uf  maiiiiTP,  while   ihp  man  rlrvBlwl  und 
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land,  or  such  as  has,  at  the  time  of  burning',  produced 
white  ashes  of  a  light  and  useless  description ;  *  and 
as  to  the  latter^  it  must  certainly  not  have  escaped  the 
land-burner's  notice,  that^  on  burning  clay  land,  it  has 
frequently  happened,  that  a  kind  of  brick  or  hirrd  sob^ 
stance  has  been  produced  instead  of  ashes,  arising  partly 
from  burning  with  too  clear  a  fire,  and  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  clay.  But  has  he  not  likewise  observed, 
that  when  burning  light  soil,  whether  from  accident  or 
otherwise,  some  parts  of  the  ground  would  bum  until  it 
reached  a  subsoil  of  till,  sand^  or  gravel,  and  that  upon 
such  places  no  kind  of  seed  would  vegetate,  when  perhaps 
a  tolerable  or  good  crop  was  surrounding  th^m  upon  the- 
same  soil  which  had  not  been  so  severely  burnt  ?  Such  re-* 
marks  I  have  had  so  repeatedly  and  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  course  of  my  experience,-f*  that  I  apprehend  they 
must  have  been  equally  so  to  all  who  have  had  the  good 
or  bad  fortune  to  be  embarked  in  the  business  to  any  ex^ 
tent.  But  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  causes  of  the 
good  effects  resulting  from  the  application  of  fire  to  the 
soil;:]:  which  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  ti2.  atten« 
tion  to  the  kind  of  soil  which  ought  to  be  burnt,  and  depth 
of  paring  requisite  for  it;  attention  to  the  mode  of  burning, 
and  all  other  particulars  necessary  for  completing  the  pro* 
cess;§  and  lastly,  due  attention  to  a  proper  mode  of  tillage 
afterwards.  In  therefore  drawing  such  conclusions  from 
the  causes  already  given  of  the  different  effects  of  paring 
and  burning  land,  so  as  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  such  a  practice,  it  may  first  be  observed. 


*  Although  the  above  may  not  be  generally  observed,  yet  it  mnst  have 
been  felt  by  ncany  from  experience,  which  I  have  done  upon  the  above  de- 
scription of  land,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  able  to  raise  one  crop  equal 
to  seed  and  labour. 

■*•  Some  years  ago,  I  improved  land  to  a  great  extent  by  paring  and  burn- 
ing various  soils,  and  by  various  methods,  and  being  a  constant  superin- 
tendent, I  thereby  witnessed  the  effects  of  different  experiments ;  indeed,  so 
zealous  was  I  in  the  cause,  that  in  order  to  keep  the  firemen  to  their  duty, 
I  have  repeatedly  gone  among  them  all  night. 

$  The  above  seems  to  be  of  long  standing,  being  recorded  by  Virgil  and 
other  ancient  writers  to  be  a  sure  moans  of  improvement. 

{<  Scr  the  following  section. 
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that  although  I  Imve  ailrnitted  that  such  a  system  does 
occasionolly  misgive  from  various  causes,  niid  in  which 
every  candid  observer  must  agree  with  me,  yel  I  trust  that 
he  will  likewise  accjiiiesce  with  me  in  saying,  that,  while 
such  a  system  ultimately  misgives  once  by  misapplying  or 
not  understanding  the  process,  it  does  so  twice  by  the 
usual  improper  treatment  of  the  land  afterwards ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  if  the  following  rotation  of  tillage  were 
more  strictly  adhered  to,  there  would  be  less  reason 
for  complaint.  First  take  n  crop  of  turnips  or  rape  eaten 
upon  tlie  ground  with  sheep,  •  after  which  sow  grass  seeds 
either  with  barley  or  oats,  or  without  them;  then  pasture 
with  sheep  such  a  number  of  years  as  the  nature  of  ihe 
soil  and  situation  may  best  dictate;  and  if  broken  up  ugaiu 
in  two  or  three  years,  take  one  crop  of  oats,  the  straw  of 
which  being  converted  into  manure,  and  applied  to  the 
same  ground,  prepurutory  to  another  green  crop.  The 
pursuing  of  such  a  mode  of  culture  will  not  only  keep  the 
land  in  a  high  state  of  condition,  but  will  be  the  tpeans  uf 
speedily  more  than  regaining  the  supposed  lost  soil  from 
paring  and  burning.  Whether  or  not  burning  does  di- 
minish the  soil,  has  been  long  a  matter  of  keen  dispute ; 
and  should  the  difTereut  writers  on  the  subject  not  have 
clearly  defined  the  poinl,  they  have  at  least  afforded  a 
GufGciency  of  amusement  from  their  discussions.  It  is, 
however,  in  this  very  particular,  that  tlje  grand  secret 
seems  to  rest;  for  the  enemies  to  the  system  moiicly  admit 
that  it  does  produce  good  crops  at  first,  but  that  the  soil 
is  so  much  reduced  by  it  that  It  is  good  for  nothing  ever 
afterwards.  From  what  has  now  been  stated  on  the  sub- 
ject it  may  be  observetl,  that  although  I  am  an  advocate 
for  burning  in  many  situations,  yet  1  greatly  Jisupprovt; 
of  it  in  otliers ;  and  likewise,  that  although  1  admit  that  it 
^oes  in  some  degree  reduce  the   soil   at  first,  yet   I  am 

*  All  light  kMWC  M>il»,  in  wbaUTCr  manner  ihey  uro  broken  up  rrum  m  •:■(« 
of  natun,  ought,  inr»riBl.Iy,  first  lo  lie  muter  ipveii  tnip  talen  offHiili  slirpji : 
thii  not  only  caricbca  (he  ImiJ  licfDiid  uriy  oilier  niraiiirc  yrl  adopird,  Iml 
tba  ihcfp  pv«  luch  ground  Um(  firnine«a  so  tMiiiiRl  »Cti:r  ii*  liring  lillcd. 
Rape  or  cole  wed  i*  preforablr  to  luniipi,  wlirii  the  grouud  i»  wit,  ot  Uw  m 
ibc  leusou  briorc  ii  is  prfpreJ. 
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equally  willing  to  believe,  that  when  land  receives  any 
thing  like  the  justice  above  recommended,  the  decreiase  of 
soil  will  be  fully  returned,  and  the  quality  mnch  impi*oved; 
for  if  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  burning  reduced  soil 
in  the  alleged  degree  which  has  been  set  forth  by  so  many 
speculative  chemists  and  theorists,  the  soil  in  many  of  the 
districts  in  England  would  have  been  long  ere  now  quite 
invisible ;  whereas,  in  such  districts  where  the  practice  of 
paring  and  burning  has  been  kept  up  on  the  same  land 
for  centuries,  every  eight  or  ten  years  according  to  the 
formation  of  the  sward,  on  such  lands  nothing  like  a  dc-^ 
crease  of  soil  appears.* 

But  before  dismissing  this  subject,  it  might  be  satis&c- 
tory  to  quote  such  instances  as  will  tend  to  prove  that,  al- 
though the  depth  of  soil  in  the  first  instance  may  be  less** 
ened  by  burning,  yet  such  is  again  resumed  and  kept  up 
by  the  effects  of  good  management,  or  the  benefits  of  a 
good  climate.  For  example,  take  a  moss,  the  sward  or 
turf  of  which  being  mostly  reduced  by  burning,  but  that  in 
some  parts  the  soil  is  less  or  more  consumed  to  ashes 
along  with  the  surface  vegetable  particles,  it  may  therefore 
be  observed,  that  the  crop  will  be  most  deficient  upon  such 
places  as  the  fire  has  penetrated  farthest  For  instance, 
allow  a  piece  of  mossy  land  about  four  inches  deep,  with  a 
hard  till  or  rocky  bottom,  to  be  pared  and  burned  to  its 
full  depth,  and  completely  consumed  to  ashes,— may  a  crop 
be  expected  from  such  treatment  ?  Certainly  not ;  for, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  frequent  instances  must  have 
occurred  to  a  practical  land-burner  to  convince  him,  that 
the  soil  of  light  mossy  land  half  burned  will  answer  every 
reasonable  expectation,  while  such  parts  of  it  as  happen 
from  chance  or  otherwise  to  be  completely  reduced  to 
ashes,  will  never  produce  a  crop  of  any  kind  without  the 
application  of  some  soil.  If  therefore  such  treatment  has 
not  the  effect  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  soil,  it  must  evi- 
dently appear  to  completely  destroy  the  quality  of  it; 
consequently  some  kind  of  land  can  be  injured  from  inju* 
dicious  paring  and  burning.     It  is  however  generally  ad- 

*  See  Aimals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  zxviii. 
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luiltet!,  that  paring  and  burning,  even  in  a  jutlictous  man- 
ner, reduces  a  mossy  soil  most;  jet  the  fens  of  Cambritlge- 
shire  are  a  striking  proof  that  such  is  fully  restored  by  a 
few  years'  pasturage  ;•  which  must  either  proceed  from  the 
state  in  which  the  land  is  laid  down,  or  the  fertility  of  the 
climate  producing  a  covering  of  grass,  which  will  of  itself 
enrich  and  deepen  soil,  if  kept  from  running  to  seed,  f 
From  the  few  remarks  now  stated  relative  to  the  paring 
and  burning  of  land,  it  must  evidently  appear,  that  the 
propriety  of  pursuing  such  a  practice  must  consist  in  hav- 
ing land  suitable,  having  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  adhering  strictly  to  a  good  system  of  tillage  or 
grazing  thereafter;  while  the  impropriety  of  following  such 
«  practice  mnst  consequently  rest  upon  the  reverse  of  the 
above  recommendations  for  pursuing  it.  But  allowing 
that  my  reader  is  not  from  practice  enabled  to  distinguish 
the  land  most  suitable  for  paring  and  burning,  and  the  pro- 
per mode  of  executing  it,I  I  trust  that  the  remarks  in  the 
following  section  will  render  some  assistance,  being  found- 
ed upon  B  long  and  extensive  experience. 


SECTION  II. 

LAND    MOST    SUITABLE    FOR    PAHING    AND    BURNING,    THE 
METHOD  OK  EXECUTING  IT,  AND  VVS  AOVANTAUES. 

All  ground  covered  with  a  thick  matted  sward  may  be 
less  or  more  improved  by  this  system;  for  if  such  a  sword 

*  In  the  lent  uf  Canibriilf^eshin',  poi^ng  Hud  liuniing  ha*  been  rrpc>ted 
uiu»  ill  right  years  fnr  iipn-vcU  of  a  century  aud  a  half. 

t  See  uole  j  pnge  342. 

i  If  the  intended  iBUd-impruvcr,  by  tlip  burning:  sjitcm,  hit  not  acqiiirei] 
lome  knowli^ge  of  it  by  hit  ovii  practire,  or  from  ■  minute  obHirallon  or 
thai  tif  otJwn,  be  had  better  hear  lioth  lidpii  of  die  qunllon,  or  wlul  neb 
IJnctical  man  hu  Iti  lay  on  the  lubjpcli  and  tben  ilcddc  upon  what  he  con- 
ci'ivci  tu  be  (be  moat  likely  mode  for  lucceui  he  nught,  hnarevcr,  tbni  only 
ID  romineiicu  upon  a  imall  trnlv,  for  men  being  all  leu  nr  more  blind  to  their 
o»D  imperfevtioiiSi  will  coDK<|UFntly  apprvve  or  disapprove  of  aui:!!  a  pnctice , 
ucairAiag  u  they  may  have  faeneliud  by  it,  witlimit  being  oblp  lc>  diicoier 
a'liy  defect  iu  Uieir  part,  illlioiigh  pciiiapi  ttifliciciit  lo  debar  all  good  tSccU 
from  multiiig  from  tbf  sy>(rii). 
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Alone,  even  upon  that  kind  of  light  land  already  disap- 
proved of  for  burning,  were  only  pared  and  bumed|  it  would 
jaiford  some  ashes,  and  b^  found  to  be  the  most  expeditious 
^nd  effectual  means  of  reducing  such  vegetable  substance 
to  action.     Any  soil  producing  ashes  of  a  superior  quali^,* 
so  as  to  give  the  ground  a  fair  covering,  and  leave  as  much 
of  the  soil  unburned  as  will  admit  the  plopgh  i»  proper 
depth  without  turning  up  injurious  subsoil,  will  likewise  be 
piuch  improved  by  burning ;  in  short,  it  is  practicable  up- 
on all  deep  heavy   soils,  (which  invariably  produce  the 
best  ashes,)  unless  upon  some  clay  land  where  fire  has 
more  the  effect  of  reducing  it  to  a  hard  substance  than  to 
ashes :  and  it  is  only  practicable  upon  thin  light  l»nd^  when 
the  subsoil,  from  being  exposed  to  the  atmospherey  will 
become  equal  if  not  sMp^ripr  to  the  soil ;  in  this  case  I 
have  seen  the  best  effects  result  from  the  practice  even 
when  tlie  soil  was  totally  converted  into  ashes*     The  de- 
scription of  land  least  benefited  by  burning,  is  that  where 
the  soil  is  composed  of  as  much  strong  play  as  to  prevent 
its  being  reduced  properly  to  ashes,  but  is  more  apt  to  run 
together  and  form  hard  substances  like  bricks ;  and  such 
land  as  j)roduces  white  light  ashes.     These  lands  should 
not  be  burnt  unless  the  design  is  to  benefit  them  by  some- 
thing else  than  the  effects  of  ashes,  such  as  burning  the 
former,  to  remove  the  tenacity  of  the  soil,  (being  generally 
its  greatest  evil,)  or  the  rpots  pf  injurious  plapts,  such  as 
rushes,  &c. ;  and  the  latter,  to  remove  all  the  rough  her- 
bage from  t)ie  surfaice,  and  extirpate  the  roots  of  heath, 
rushes,  &£•     The  above  circumstances,  although  so  trifling 
in  some  instances  as  not  to  defray  the  expense  of  paring 
and  burning,  yet  in  others  will  be  of  such  consequence 
as  to  render  the  burning  quite  indispensable. 

Method  of  Paring  and  Burning* — To  execute  this  work 
properly,  the  mode  must  be  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  surface,  soil,  and  season.  The  first  consideration, 
after  examining  properly  the  surface,  is,  whether  it  will  be 
most  advantageous  to  pare  with  the  breast  or  horse-paring 


•  Such  as  those  produced  from  a  clay  loam,  black  peat,  or  any  other  carthv 
siiljstancc. 
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ploughs.*  ^ould  the  surface  be  very  rough,  uneven, 
or  any  stones,  roots,  &c.  be  below  it,  the  furmer  ought 
to  be  preferred;  but  when  such  encumbrances  do  not 
exist,  the  latter  should  have  the  preference,  the  expense 
being  much  less.-(-  The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is  the 
proper  thickness  and  brefldth  of  paring,  the  former  being 
commonly  from  one  to  two  inches,  and  the  latter  from  nine 
to  twelve,  less  or  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  sward.  Light  land,  and  such  clay  land  as  is  apt  to 
form  a  kind  of  brick,  must  be  much  thinner  than  that  of  a 
deep  soil  all  of  one  description;  for  in  the  latter  case,  the 
thicker  the  paring  the  better,  as  the  more  ashes  the  greater 
the  improvement;  but  in  the  former,  if  light  land,  it  may 
be  overdone,^  and  if  clay,  a  thick  sward  will  seldom  be 
able  to  be  consumed.  It  must  however  appear  quite  ob- 
vious, that.  In  order  te  facilitate  the  work,  and  even  in 
many  situations  to  get  it  executed  at  all,  land  should  be 
pared  much  thinner  in  a  wet  climate  than  in  a  dry  one, 
or  when  a  short  time  is  allowed  to  sow  the  intended  crop 
in  due  season.  During  the  time  that  the  paring  is  going 
on,  some  people  must  be  employed  in  setting  up  the  par- 
ings to  dry;$and  if  the  work  has  been  done  with  the  horse 
plough,  some  men  must  be  cutting  the  parings  ||  into  such 

*  The  bnut.pluugh,  or  bresat-Bpsde,  no  called  in  Torimit  pans  of  Engluid, 
but  better  kiuiwn  u  liie  OBughter- spade  in  ScuUand,  ii  niiir  to  weJI  knonn 
UM  to  require  no  de>eri)itinn  nf  it.  Tlic  paring  tionc-ptinigli  ia  varioualy  con- 
■tructcdj  1)ut  differs  prindpaHy  from  the  common  plough  in  the  breadth  and 
iharpneu  of  the  tock,  which  hai  generally  on  edge  turned  up  a  few  inches, 
(imilar  to  that  upon  a  flaughter-ipadc 

■f  No  itated  price  can  be  here  given,  ■•  such  must  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  lurfacc,  the  meibod  in  wliich  it  it  executed,  and  the  price  of 
labour  where  il  ■•  performed  ;  but  in  nich  land  ai  biu  no  obitruclion  to  the 
flaughler.«piidc,  paring  with  it  may  be  ntimaled  at  twenty  thillingi  per  acre, 
burning  in  beapa  at  ten  ahillin^,  and  spniiding  [he  aiiheB  at  three  Bhillinga  per 
Bcrei  and  paring  with  the  plough  may  be  cokulated  at  the  one  half,  when 
it  can  work  without  inierruptioo. 

;  See  page  350. 

5  They  ought  lo  be  ut  up  so  as  to  rest  against  each  other  at  (op,  whita 
the  endi  upon  ibe  ground  should  be  ipreiid  hi  ai  tu  admit  of  airi  ibrre  pieces 
will  lUind  better  than  two. 

H  The  above  ia  sometimes  done  by  crosi.ploughing  with  a  very  sharp  coul. 
t«r  either  before  ot  after  it  has  been  pared  !  when  the  former,  the  coulter  ii 
filed  M  u  merrly  tu  rut  the  ground  by  being  placed  some  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  saok,  which  runs  upon  the  surface. 


1 
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ieiigtbs,  a^  they  wUl  stand  when  put  up  two  or  Uiree  to^ 
gether,  ^hUe  women  oc  boys,  are  settiog  theqi  up*  One  cutn 
.teris(  generally  allowed  to  two,  setters  up.  When  the  par-» 
i^gs  are  becQUie  dry  enough  to  he  burned^  the  operation 
may  then.be  commenced,  on  the  proper  executing  of  which 
the  good  or  bad  success  of  the  system,  greatly  depends; 
(or  it  must  be  remembered,  (and  must  certainly  be  well 
known  to  all  who  have  had  the  least  experience*  in  bum-* 
ing,)  that  ashes  produced  from  a,  quick  and  large  body  of 
fire,  are  far  inferior  to  those  made  by  a  slow  sjuptbering 
one,^  and  that  the  more  heaps  that  are  burned,  upon  stiff 
clay  and  deep  mossy  land  the  better,  *  while  the  contrary 
has  the  best  effect  .upon  light  loos6  land,  f  Thecefpr^  in 
burning  the,  one  kind  of  land^  a  number  of  fires:  should  be 
commenced^  leaving  as  much  of  the  parings  around  each  as 
when  they  are  all  applied  to  these  respective  firjS8»  thfUi  the 
heat  of  one  may  communicate  with  that  of  another ;  while  in 
burning  the  other,  fires  ought  to  be  placed  at  great  distanoeSf 
9nd  the  turf  carried  to  them  as  the  state  of  the  fire  may  re* 
quire:  but  where  there  arelarge  fires,  there  willibe  more  heal# 
and,  consequently,  the. moisture  will  be  absorbedrto  a^ great 
•distance  around  each :  this,  however,  must  be  prevented 
firom  confining  the  heat  as  much,  as  possibles,  by  applying 
Iresh  turf  always  as  the  heat  or  flames  seem  to  break  ou^ 
^hich  is  the  kind  of  smothering  fire  that  produces  the  best 
ashes.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  not  only  in  this  case, 
but  in  all  others  where  the  operation  is  going  on,  that  all 
the  fires  should  be  covered  up  at  night  so  as  to  keep  in  th^ 
flames  until  the  morning,  when  a  fresh  supply  of  turf  must 
be  given,  and  so  on  until  the  work  is  finished.  But  in 
£iome  moist  climates  or  seasons,  adhering  closely  to  such 

^•Upon  stiff  clay  land*  the  heat  opena  that  part  of  the  stratum  of  day  nezl 
the  soil,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  of  vegetables,  to  penetrate  and  derive  nourish* 
ment.  And  upon  deep  mossy  land,  the  heat  absorbs  the  superfluous  moisture* 
and  thereby  firms  it ;  therefore,  the  more  that  heat  is  dispersed  over  such 
lands  by  a  number  of  fires  the  better ;  the  benefit  of  which  I  have  repeatedly 
proved,  by  removing  one  half  of  the  ashes  burnt  upon  one  part  to  such  ground 
as  had  not  been  burnt  at  all,  and  found  that  plants  grew  more  luxuriantly 
upon  the  parts  that  were  burnt. 

■)*  Light  land  seldom  has  too  much  moisture ;  therefore,  when  fire  is  distri* 
buted  over  such,  it  absorbs  that  which  ought  rather  to  be  incrensed* 
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particiilars  it  out  of  the  question  ;  the  object  then  is  to  get 
ashes  made  in  the  most  expeditious  manner ;  and,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  a  great  body  of  iieat  must  be  liept  up, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  large  fires  :  bnt  in  such  situa- 
tions and  seasons,  great  attention  and  constant  attendance 
are  re<(uisite,  otherwise  the  work  will  be  executed  in  a  very 
superficial  manner,  if  at  all.  In  commencing,  therefore, 
let  a  good  quantity  of  the  roughest  and  driest  of  the  turf 
be  collected  and  made  into  a  fire,  and  increased  with  such 
dry  turfs  until  a  great  body  of  heat  is  raised,  when  a  cover- 
ing of  the  parings  may  be  added,  taking  tlieni  just  as  ihey 
lie ;  and  as  this  covering  begins  to  be  at  its  height  of  burn- 
ing, apply  another,  and  so  on :  but  in  this  cnsc  such  a  co- 
vering can  seldom  be  given  at  night,  so  as  to  keep  the  fire 
until  the  morning  in  such  a  state  as  it  will  consume  wet  or 
damp  turfs;  for  if  only  a  few  of  such  parings  are  applied, 
they  will  be  almost  quite  consumed  before  the  morning, 
and  if  such  a  covering  of  them  is  given  as  to  prevent  this, 
it  will  in  all  probability  extinguish  the  fire  altogether,  or 
merely  burn  the  roughness  from  off  the  turfs,  which  will 
leave  them  in  a  state  doubly  more  ditficult  to  be  consumed 
than  if  they  had  never  been  upon  the  fire  at  all.  There- 
fore, to  accomplish  burning  to  perfection  when  the  parings 
cannot  be  got  completely  dry  nor  the  weather  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  two  sets  of  burners  must  be  employed,  one 
by  night  and  the  other  by  day;  which  will  prove  to  be  most 
effectual,  expeditious,  and  cheapest  in  the  end.  But  there 
is  another  method  of  burning,  when  it  can  be  accomplished, 
which  is  executed  with  mui:h  less  trouble  and  expense, 
and  which  proves  upon  some  light  land  the  most  effectual, 
viz.  when  the  surface  is  all  covered  regularly  with  some 
rough  sward,  it  must  be  ploughed  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
each  furrow  may  stand  almost  erect  or  rest  very  gently 
one  upon  another,  which  the  roughness  will  render  easy  to 
be  accomplished.  In  this  manner  the  furrows  will  soon 
become  dry,  when  6res  must  be  kindled  at  aljout  thirty 
yards  distance  from  each  other,  and  as  soon  as  they  appear 
to  be  in  one  moss  of  live  coal,  let  each  be  carried  witli  shovels 
and  dispersed  among  the  furrows  at  every  eight  or  ten  yard^ 
distance-     If  the  furrows  are  quite  dry,  and  thinly  {larcdj 
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they  will  very  soon  be  wholly  converted  into  ashes;  but,  if 
they  are  thick  pared,  dry  on  the  ootsi^,  and  damp  in  the 
middle,  they  will  become,  by  the  above  process,  half  burn- 
ed ;  which  experience  upon  a  very  limited  scale  will  soon 
prove  to  be  the  best  mode  of  burning  light  soils.  This 
method,  however,  should  only  be  attempted  when  the  out 
qv  other  can  be  fully  accomplished.*  When  the  burning 
is  completed,  the  ashes  should  be  spread  regularly  over  the 
ground,  even  although  it  is  not  immediately  to  be  sown 
with  any  kind  of  seed,  as  they  will  receive  benefit,  ratlief 
than  injury,  by  being  a  little  exposed  to  the  atmosphere; 
and  when  the  ground  is  to  be  ploughed  for  a  crop,  it  ought 
to  be  done  with  narrow  thin  furrows :  ashes,  having  the 
same  tendency  to  go  downward  as  lime,  should  therefore 
be  kept  as  near  the  surface  as  possible.  If  the  land  Is 
light,  a  green  crop  should,  invariably  be  commenced  with, 
.  ^nd!  eaten  upon  the  ground  with  sheep.f  The  season  for 
commencing  burning  is  generally  in  March,  but  must  vary 
according  to  the  state  of  the  soil  and  weather,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances ;X  and  should  land  be  pared  in  the  autumn  or 
winter,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  in  the  spring,  it  ought  all 
to  be  set  up  as  already  mentioned,  and  kept  in  that  state, 
as  it  will  be  much  sooner  ready  for  burning  than  if  allow- 
ed to  lie  in  the  furrow  all  winter.  To  conclude  ;  the  par- 
ticular advantages  of  paring  and  burning  are,  the  expedi- 
tious manner  in  which  a  rough  barren  waste  can  be  covered 
with  a  fine  luxuriant  green  herbage — the  saving  of  expense, 
when  compared  with  other  modes  of  improvement,  to  make 
them  equally  efficacious — the  incalculable  advantage  of  be- 
ing applicable  to  situations  where  no  other  system  could 

*  If  the  furrows  are  not  sufficiently  dry,  and  the  weather  not  steady  and 
settled,  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  bum  as  above  described  ;  for,  by  adding 
live  coal  to  the  furrows,  it  may  merely  burn  away  the  roughness,  wliich  will 
very  much  retard  the  operation,  if  recourse  is  obliged  to  be  had  to  burning  by 
heaps. 

•f*  See  note  page  3i9. 

^  In  situations  where  there  is  much  rain  in  winter,  summer  is  the  best 
season  for  burning,  as  the  ground  is  much  drier  than  it  can  be  expected  to  be 
in  spring,  after  so  much  rain  ;  and  when  it  is  burned  too  late  in  summer, 
to  admit  of  a  green  crop,  it  ought  to  be  ploughed  thin  before  the  winter,  and 
kept  dry  during  that  season,  and  reploughed  in  spring  for  a  crop. 
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properly  be  adopteil,  either  from  the  heavy  expense  of  ma- 
nuring, or  fi'um  the  total  want  of  it ;  in  short,  paring  and 
burning  is  a  system  which  will  improve  the  most  of  soils, 
and  absolutely  necessary  in  doing  so  to  others;  and  when 
judiciously  applied,  it  must  evidently  appear  to  every  one 
with  his  eyes  open,  to  be  one  of  the  best  modes  of  bring- 
ing in  uncultivated  land,  or  improving  such  as  has  been  cul- 
tivated, but  which  has  been  so  long  under  grass  as  to  be  co- 
vered with  a  tough  matted  sward.  If  such  an  opinion  is  not 
yet  general,  I  trust  that  an  extension  of  the  flames  will 
speedily  enlighten  such  corners  of  the  earth  as  may  still  be 
in  darkness. 

SECTION  III. 

LANDS    HOST   SUITABLE    FOR   THE    CtJLTURE   OP   THE    SPADE, 
METHOD  OF  PERFORMING  IT,  AND  ITS  ADVANTAGES. 

The  land  most  suitable  for  spade  culture  is  such  as  lias  a 
rough  and  uneven  surface,  or  large  stones  and  roots  under- 
neath it,  so  as  to  impede  the  progress  or  perfection  of  the 
plough,  or  such  as  Is  of  so  soft  a  nature  as  either  to  be  much 
injured  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  or  not  able  to  carry 
them.  There  is,  however,  land  where  the  plough  might 
work  with  great  ease,  and  seemingly  to  great  perfection, 
where  the  spade  would  be  infinitely  superior,  viz.  where  a 
valuable  subsoil  is  underneath  a  soil  which  should  be  re- 
placed with  it,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough. 

Mtthod. — When  the  land  to  be  improved  possesses  the 
above  obstructions  of  the  plough,  it  will  generally  be  ne- 
cessary to  trench  the  ground,  in  order  to  remove  them; 
but  when  the  surface  is  only  uneven,  and  such  obstructions 
not  deep  in  the  ground,  levelling  and  delving  one  spade 
deep  will  frequently  be  sufticient,  unless  it  should  be  prac- 
ticable to  go  a  little  deeper,  in  order  to  improve  the  soil.* 
When  trenching  such  land,  however,  is  necessary,  it  is 
in  most  cases  advisable  to  keep  the  uppermost  earth  al- 
ways so,  being  in  general  of  the  best  (|uality,  and  more  fer- 

*  Soil  »  lumcUmo  much  improTpd  uid  deepened  b;  a  mixture  of  the  lub- 
uril,  M  likewiio  by  tooHnin^  >  aliff  aubsnil,  (o  thxt  Uic  iiiperfluoui  moiitura 
DUjr  W  more  quickly  and  eSectuaJly  Bbsurbed. 
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tile  for  the  ^^osirth  of  any  coop.^  Tberafppe^  in  cq^eiung 
the  first  trench*  the  ioardi  must  all  :be  cleared  oat,  aad  laid 
to  a  side,  Jceepiog  the  soil  separate  from  the  subsoil ;  and 
the  top  soil  of  the  second  trench  must  likewise  be  laid  to  a 
side,  when  the  subsoil  may  be  turned  into  the  bottom  of 
the  first  trench,  and  the  top  soil  of  the  third  trendi  thrown 
above  it,  with  the  green  side  down ;  and  so  on,  until  all  die 
ground  is  trenched,  which  will  leave  at  last  an  ^npty  trench 
and  a  half,  which,  by  carting  to  it  the  first  earth  laid  aside^ 
will  complete  the  work.  By  this  method  the  good  soil  is 
all  kept  uppermost,  and  there  is  always  a  clear  trench,  sa 
essential  when  large  stones  or  tree  roots  are  to  be  removed^ 
The  preparatory  step  for  a  crop  upon  such  land  as  is  either 
delved  or  trenched,  is  generally  either  manuring  for  pota- 
toes, or  liming  for  broad-cast  turnips  or  oats.  If  the  for- 
mer, the  manure  should  be  put  on  while  delving  or  trench- 
ing, immediately  below  the  top  sward  turned  down,  the 
potatoes  being  either  planted  above  the  manure,  and  cover- 
ed with  the  sward,  or  dibbled  in  afterwards ;  but,  if  either 
of  the  latter  crops  is  intended,  the  lime  or  compost  may- 
be harrowed  in  with  the  seed.  When  land  1$  of  such  a  soft 
nature  as  to  render  the  spade  culture  necessary,  it  may  be 
delved  or  trenched,  manured  and  planted,  or  sown,  as  al-^ 
ready  described,  just  as  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  land 
may  dictate ;  or  it  may  first  be  improved,  or  afterwards 
cultivated  by  the  old  method  of  lazy  beds  :t  but  lands  of 

*  The  expectations  and  good  effects  c(  trenching  are  too  frequently  Vuried 
in  the  trench,  by  placing  the  top  earth  (which  hajB  been  fertilized  for  agci, 
by  the  decay  of  vegetables,  &c.)  below  such  as  will  take  years  to  make  it 
equally  fertile  even  with  the  aid  of  manure.  And  how  oonmion  is  it,  after 
such  treatment,  when  the  farmer*8  hopes  are  not  realized  the  first  year, 
(which  is  almost  invariably  the  case,)  that  he  gets  disgusted  at  his  improve, 
ment,  and  allows  the  land  to  be  trampled  with  cattle,  and  remain  with  stag- 
nated water,  so  that  it  is  much  worse  than  before. 

•^  Although  the  above  method  of  improving  or  cultivating  land  is  now  ge« 
nerally  well  known,  particularly  in  Ireland,  and  in  various  paits  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  yet  it  is  executed  iu  various  ways ;  but  the  following  1  have 
found  to  answer  every  expectation  that  might  be  expected  from  the  system, 
viz.  first  line  off  ridges  on  the  surface,  (by  making  ruts  with  the  spade)  from 
four  to  six  feet  broad,  leaving  a  space  half  their  breadth  between  each  ; 
spread  the  manure  upon  the  sward  of  the  ridges,  and  plant  the  potatoes  above 
it,  eovering  them  slightly  from  the  spaces  left  between  the  ridges ;  the  top 
sward  of  each  vacant  space  must  be  pared  rather  thin,  and  laid  upon  each  side 
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this  description  being  of  a  mossy  nature,  paring  witli  the 
spade  and  burning  should  almost  invariably  be  preferred. 
As  it  is  necessary,  however,  in  such  wet  land,  to  throw  it 
into  ridges  with  deep  furrows  cut  on  each  side,  great  care 
mast  be  taken  not  to  make  the  ridges  too  narrow  or  rliised 
in  the  centre,  as  such  land  does  not  answer  to  be  dried  i^- 
pidly,  or  too  much.  But  when  land  is  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion, that  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  the  subsoil  upper- 
most, it  may  be  done  in  the  too  common  method  of  trench<« 
ing;  and,  in  order  to  fertilize  the  land,  and  insure  a  crop 
hi  the  most  expeditious  manner,  the  trenching  should  be 
finished  some  time  before  the  winter,  limed  on  the  surface 
and  rib  or  break-furred,  in  which  state  it  must  remain  du- 
ring winter.  Cross-plough  early  in  the  spring,  and  drill- 
for  green  crop  with  manure.  This  will  expose  the  soil  in 
t!he  best  manner  to  the  atmosphere,  so  beneficial  and  ne- 
cessary when  it  has  be^n  trenched  in  the  above  manner. 
The  advantages  attending  the  spade  culture  are, 'the  pro- 
per mixing  and  deepening  of  soil,  the  removing  of  nui- 
sances, the  replacing  of  bad  soil  with  good,  its  facility  of 
drying  land  by  some  of  the  modes  already  mentioned,  and 
producing  crops  where  they  could  not  otherwise  b6  at^ 
tempted  or  effected.^  To  here  insert  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  an  average  expense  of  delving  or  trenching,  would 
be  vague  and  useless,  as  such  must  vary  very  considerably, 
owing  to  the  method  in  which  the  work  is  executed,  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  nuisances  to  be  removed.  Delving 
varies  from  two  t#  five  pounds  per  acre,  and  trenching 
from  five  to  ten  pounds  per  acre. 


of  the  ridges  Adjoining,  with  the  green  side  down,  being  cut  a  little  with  the 
t|Mule.  After  it  is  laid  down,  the  centre  of  the  ridge  is  covered  with  earth, 
and  the  work  is  so  far  finished ;  but  when  the  potatoes  are  beginning  to: 
spring,  a  slight  covering  may  again  be  given  them  from  the  empty  spaces^ 
and  always  as  they  advance  in  length,  add  a  little  more  fresh  earth  to  their 
roots,  until  the  tops  begin  to  meet. 

*  Such  as  wet  boggy  land,  and  elevated  rocky  places  not  accessible  by  the 
plough,  which  are  quite  familiar  to  many  a  Highlander. 
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SECTION  IV. 

LANDS  WHICH  OUGHT  TO  BE   IMPROVED   BY  THE    PLOUGH, 
METHODS  OF  EXECUTING,  AND  ADVANTAGES  CONNECTED. 

.  Having  already  pointed  out  such  land  as  ought  to  be 
improved  by  paring  and  burning,  and  the  culture  of  the 
spade;  therefore  such  as  has  not  been  noticed  or  disiqp- 
proved  of  for  the  burning  system,  must  necessarily  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  plough.  But  to  be  more  minute ;  such 
land  as  I  conceive  ought  to  be  improved  by  the  plough 
alone,  is  that  which  consists  of  a  thin  light  soil,  which, 
by  burning  its  sward,  would  not  (either  from  a  deficiency 
of  quantity  or  quality  of  ashes)  be  sufiicienl  to  raise  even 
half  a  crop  of  turnips ;  or  where  a  large  tract  of  land  is 
intended  to  be  improved  by  cultivation,  and  so  situated, 
either  from  a  deficiency  of  workers  to  execute  the  burning 
system,  or  from  the  moistness  of  the  climate,  that  such  an 
extent  could  not  be  improved  annually  as  might  be  wished 
for. 

.  Method  qf  performing  the  work* — It  is  common  in  some 
places,  when  improving  land  by  the  plough  and  the  use  of 
lime,  to  plough  it  some  time  in  autumn  or  winter,  and  then 
spread  the  lime  upon  its  surface,  allowing  it  so  to  remain 
during  next  summer,  and  perhaps  the  following  winter,  just 
as  the  sward  may  require  to  be  fully  rotted.  And  after 
cross-ploughing,  harrowing,  and  ridging  up,  it  is  too  com- 
mon to  take  a  crop  of  oats  by  way  of  paying  for  the  lime, 
and  making  up  for  such  a  long  time  lost.*  In  other  parts, 
however,  after  having  ploughed  and  limed  the  surface  in 
autumn  or  winter,  the  farmers  give  it  a  fallow  in  the  spring, 
and,  by  the  application  of  a  little  manure,  put  in  a  green 
crop  some  time  in  summer.  Both  of  these  systems  have 
their  advantages  when  properly  applied ;  for  if  the  soil  is 


*  Although  the  above  is  common,  yet  the  more  enlightened  agriculturist 
takes  a  green  crop  and  waits  more  patiently  for  the  payment  of  his  lime  and 
labour,  and  he  is  in  general  amply  rewarded  for  his  patience. 
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light,  and  the  sward  a  strong  heath,  or  something  similar, 
it  certainly  will  be  benefited  most  by  the  first  method,  as 
such  a  sward  will  require  a  long  time  to  be  properly  de- 
cayed, which  must  be  greatly  facilitated  by  alloning  it  to 
remain  excluded  from  air.  But  if  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  or 
clayey  nature,  and  but  lightly  covered  with  any  kind  o{ 
roughness,  the  latter  method  must  evidently  be  superior, 
as  the  decay  of  such  a  sward  is  of  little  consequence,  while 
the  frequent  turning  up  of  the  soil  is  of  the  greatest,  and 
will  bring  such  land  into  a  state  of  fertility  in  the  quickest 
and  most  effectual  manner.  But  the  description  of  land 
more  immediately  under  our  present  review,  to  be  improved 
by  this  mode  of  culture,  is  a  rauir  with  most  frequently  a 
thick  matted  turf  of  heath  and  coarse  grasses;  and  it 
has  been  found  from  experience  that  Itnie  does  not  only 
consume  the  roots  of  such  vegetables,  but  that  it  converts 
them  into  a  valuable  manure,  and  that  the  less  they  are 
exposed  to  air  the  quicker  will  be  the  effecL  It  is  like- 
wise found  by  experience  that  such  a  sward  generally  re- 
quires at  least  twelve  months  to  consume  it  properly.  The 
fullowiiig  mode  must  therefore  evidently  appear  to  be  su- 
perior to  the  others,  not  only  in  facilitating  the  proper 
consumption  of  such  a  sward,  but  in  insuring  more  speedy 
and  luxuriant  crops  afterwards;  viz.  suppose  a  certain 
quantity  of  lime  to  be  allowed  to  the  land,  first  spread  one 
half  of  it  (in  a  hot  powder  stale)  upon  the  surface  before  it 
is  ploughed,  and  the  other  half  after,  by  which  means  the 
furrows  nnJ  the  whole  tops  and  roots  of  plants  are  com- 
pletely surrounded  with  the  cnustic  ingredient;  consequent- 
ly the  whole  will  sooner  be  brought  to  a  slate  of  putrefac- 
tion. The  laud  having  lain  in  this  state  all  winter,  it  must 
be  harrowed  in  the  spring,  which  will  exclude  the  air 
from  the  plants  or  sward,  and  after  remaining  in  this  state 
during  summer  and  the  following  winter,  it  must,  in 
spring,  be  cross-plouglied,  harrowed,  &c.  until  sufficiently 
pulverized  for  the  growth  of  turnips;  tolerable  crops  of 
which  have  been  raised  without  any  further  manure,  but  in 
proportion  as  it  is  given  may  the  return  be  expected.  Due 
attention  being  paid  to  the  various  modes  recommended  in 
the  preceding  pages  of  improving  waste  lands,  will,  U'  pro- 
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perly  applied,  I  trust,  prove  sticeesflful  in  bringiiig  ttBicU 
of  waste  land  to  a  state  of  usefulness.  Tits  however  will 
c^erate  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  according  to  iht 
treatment  which  such  land  receives  after  it  has  been 
thorougiily  prepared  for  such  a  state ;  which  leads  me  to  A 
discussion  of  the  proper  manner  in  which  improved  wast^ 
lands  ought  to  be  laid  down  for  permanent  pasture  or 
meadow;  for  it  is  in  general  more  particularly  in  this  than 
in  a  continued  course  of  tillage  diat  such  lands  prove  ulti^ 
mately  useful. 

SECTION  V. 

SOWING  WITH  GRASS  SEEDS  FOR  PASTURE  OR  MEADOW. 

Having  condescended  upon  the  future  intention  of  the 
land  to  be  sown  with  grass  seeds,*  the  further  procedure 
must  necessarily  vary  accordingly.  Permanent  grass  lands 
ought  to  be  laid  down  with  natural  grasses,  either  with  or 
without  a  corn  crop,-f-  and  those  intended  to  be  occasion- 
ally under  a  course  of  tillage  with  artificial  grasses.  But 
as  I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  very  minute  discussion  of  the 
proper  application  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  grasses  to 
their  various  soils  and  situations,  those  therefore  who  may 
be  desirous  of  such  interesting  and  valuable  information, 
will  find  it  most  minutely  and  ably  discussed  in  the  diffe-> 
rent  treatises  mentioned  below,|  where  quotations  from  all 
the  most  eminent  writers  on  the  subject  are  inserted.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  farmer  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  seeds  he  is  sowing, 
and  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  a  particular  soil  or  situa- 
tion, §  in  which  he  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  consulting 

*  See  chapter  on  the  Management  of  Grazing  Farms,  page  290. 

*f  Thin  loose  soils  ought  to  be  sown  down  for  permanent  pasture  without  a 
com  crop,  as  the  superiority  of  the  pasture  will  soon  repay  the  supposed  loss 
of  the  corn  crop. 

$  Pott*8  Cyclopoedia ;  Dickson's  Agriculture,  vol.  i.  ;  Forsyth's  Agricul- 
ture, vol.  i. ;  Complete  Grazier,  and  Dickson's  Grammar  of  Agriculture. 

§  How  common  is  it  from  inattention  to  the  above,  for  a  farmer  to  be 
sowing,  with  much  pleasure,  the  seeds  of  "plants  which  he  has  been  at  great 
trouble  and  expense  to  eradicate,  perhaps  from  the  very  same  field  ;  and  like- 
wise sowing  such  seeds  upon  dry  land  as  will  thrive  hetX  on  moist,  and  on  w%% 
land  those  which  will  thrive  only  on  dry.  * 
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the  natliors  already  referred  to.  But  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  give  general  rules  for  the  application  of  seeds 
best  adapted  to  all  the  varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  a  little 
practice,  therefore,  with  a  strict  observation  of  the  kind  of 
useful  grasses  which  seem  to  grow  naturally  upon  land, 
will  ultimately  be  the  surest  guide  as  to  the  kinds  which 
ought  to  be  most  cultivated.  The  proportion  of  seeds 
suitable  per  acre  must  likewise  vary  so  much,  owing  to 
soil,  situation,  nature  of  the  plant,*  and  future  intended 
purposes,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  condescend  upon  exact 
quantises.  The  following  will,  however,  in  general  hold 
good,  that  without  a  sufficiency  of  seed  a  good  crop  can- 
not be  expected,  and  that  it  is  therefore  best  to  err  on  the 
safe  side,  by  giving  at  least  plenty  of  seed  ;+  that  land  in- 
tended for  hay  does  not  require  so  much  seed  as  that  in- 
tended for  pasture ;  and  that  wet,  cold,  or  exposed  land 
requires  more  than  that  which  is  dry,  warm,  and  sheltered. 
I  shall,  however,  here  insert  the  most  common  practice  of 
bowing  down  land,  without  holding  it  out  as  a  just  criterion. 
Upon  such  lands,  therefore,  as  are  intended  for  one  crop 
of  hay,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  Winchester  husliel  of 
nnnaal  ryegrass  and  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  of  red  clover 
per  acre  are  sown;  but  if  one  or  two  years'  pasture  is  to 
follow,  such  quanlities  are  a  little  diminished,  perennial 
ryegrass  substituted  for  the  annual,  and  the  following 
added;  white  and  yellow  clover  of  each  from  four  to  five 
pounds,  and  siimetimes  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  rib- 
grass.  For  such  lands  as  are  intended  for  permanent  [ms- 
ture,  if  dry,  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  what  is  termed 
common  grass  seed,  such  as  is  procured  from  natural  hay, 
white  and  yellow  clover  from  eight  to  ten  pounds,  with 
nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  nb^grass  ;  but  if  such  land  i) 
damp  or  wet,  the  clover  Is  frequently  omitted  and  a  quan- 
tity of  goose  grass  added.  I  have  repeatedly  had  from 
such  treatment  the  best  of  hay  and  pasture  t  however  I  am 
sorry  to  odd  that  it  is  »  too  common  practice,  particularly 

*  Plantt  irhich  pmduce  numcroua  itenii  from  the  ume  root  or  leed  t*. 
ijiiirr  to  hf  thinner  thsD  luch  us  prodiiiv  fewer  or  onljr  one  atrm. 

t  It  may  be  worth)'  of  remarit,  tbitt  where  one  crop  ii  injured  from  loo 
much  (Fvd,  ten  arc  >o  for  want  o(  it. 
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in  some  parts  df  Scotland^  when  land  lies  low  and  damp, 
:to  sow  it  with  the  sweepings  of  hay-lofts  without  paying 
the  least  attention  to  the  kind  of  seed,  which  is  done  with 
the  view  of  raising  a  good  crop  of  natural  meadow  hay ; 
,but  such  a  practice  of  late  has  been  much  laid  aside  by  the 
more  enlightened  agriculturist,  and  replaced  by  that  of 
sowing  clean  seeds  of  the  best  natural  meadow  grasses.^ 
Jn  sowing  down  mossy  land,  or  such  as  is  liable  to  be  in- 
jured with  the  grazing  of  cattle,  the  meadow  foxtail  and 
smooth  staked  poa  grasses  are  worthy  of  notice,  from  the 
firmness  which  their  roots  give  to  such  land.  But  al- 
though the  benefits  resulting  from  a  strict  attention  to  the 
most  suitable  kind  of  grass  seeds  are  great,  yet  they  are 
more  so  in  raising  a  crop  of  hay  than  when  land  is  intend- 
ed for  pasture  alone ;  for  when  a  mistake  occurs  in  the 
latter  case,  it  will  soon  rectify  itself  by  the  growth  of 
grasses  most  natural  to  the  soil,  which  will  soon  predomi- 
nate over  such  as  may  have  no  claim  to  the  situation.  It 
may  likewise  be  observed  the  effect  which  the  method  of 
pasturing  has  upon  pastures ;  for  if  the  finest  sweet  her- 
bage is  allowed  to  grow  for  a  year  or  two,  and  not  kept 
down  by  grazing,  it  will  become  strong  and  coarse ;  and  if 
coarse  herbage  is  eaten  close  down  for  a  few  years,  it  will 
improve  much  in  quality,  particularly  if  grazed  with  sheep. 
However,  when  a  proper  judgment  in  pasturing  f  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  plants  most  suitable  for  the  si- 
tuation are  combined,  the  farmer  will  arrive  much  sooner 
and  more  effectually  at  his  purpose. 

Having  now  stated  such  modes  of  improving  waste  lands 
as  have  come  under  my  notice,  partly  from  observation, 
but  mostly  from  practice,  J  trust  that  although  the  appli- 
cation  and  method  of  executing  them  may  not  be  entirely 
new  to  most  of  my  readers,  yet  some  of  them  may  at 
least  prove  useful.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  while 
one  attempt  in  making  such  improvements  fails,  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  proper  method  of  executing  it, 
two   do   so   by   injudicious  management  after   the    work 


•  Meadow  foxtail,  fescues  and  poas,  sweet-scented  vernal,  &jo» 
I  See  Management  of  Grazing  Farms. 
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Jias  been  properly  executed.  The  <  key-stone,'  therefore,  to 
all  such  improvements,  is  the  pursuing  of  a  prbper  cours^ 
of  tillage  after  the  land  has  been  prepared  for  it ;  and  if 
such  is  not  skilfully  and  attentively  adhered  to,  all  the  far- 
mer's former  assiduous  labour  will  seldom  if  ever  meet 
with  an  ample  reward.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  observed 
that  however  successful  the  use  of  lime,  and  ashes  pro* 
duced  from  burning,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
may  prove  in  raising  a  few  good  crops  from  a  new  soil, 
yet  those  stimulating  manures  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  a 
continuance  of  such.  The  object  then  ought  to  be,  how 
to  get  a  command  in  the  readiest  manner  of  such  manure 
as  will  keep  the  land  in  a  permanent  state  of  fertility ;  for 
which,  in  most  cases,  that  system  of  management  already 
recommended  as  a  prevention  of  the  general  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  paring  and  burning  will  be  found  very  suit- 
able.* This  rotation  alluded  to  will  keep  the  land  conti- 
nually in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  which  is  the  most 
certain  way  of  reaping  the  utmost  advantage  from  any  soil 
or  system  of  improvement  Should  land,  improved  by  any 
of  the  methods  noticed,  be  so  situated,  or  of  such  a  de- 
scription as  evidently  to  be  best  adapted  for  permanent 
grazing,  and  if  after  the  first  crop  of  turnips  or  rape 
the  ground  appears  not  to  be.  sufficiently  broken  or  pulve- 
rized, it  should  not  then  be  sown  down  with  grass  seeds 
until  after  the  second  green  crop ;  which  ought  immediately 
to  succeed  the  first,  provided  the  soil  is  poor  or  thin., 
These  successive  green  crops  being  both  eaten  upon  the 
ground  with  sheep,  and  the  land  sown  down  with  grass 
seeds  without  a  corn  crop,  will  put  it  in  such  a  state  as  to 
a£Ebrd  yearly  satisfaction  afterwards,  otherwise  no  other 
kind  of  management  will.  It  is  only  by  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  these  and  all  the  preceding  various  particulars 
that  a  permanent  support  of  the  purse  need  be  expected 
from  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands ;  and  before  such  un- 
dertakings, particularly  when  upon  a  large  scale,  are  com- 
menced, the  improver  should  endeavour  to  discover  whe- 
ther he  is  possessed  of  a  sufficiency  of  perseverance  to  ao- 

•  Sec  page  349. 
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eompHflh  the  work ;  patience  to  wsit  tbe  iddmate  return 
of  it,  and  a  capital  to  support  both  x  for  without  these 
Combined  qualifications,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  he 
will  be  too  ready  to  exclaim  "  that  all  is  vani^.** 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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SECTION  I. 


INTBODUCTOBT  BSMABKS^ 


From  having  already  swollen-  this:  volume  much:  beyond 
the  original  intention,  my  remarks  in  this  and  the  subse- 
quent chapter  must  be  more  limited  than  iriiat  I  could 
have  wished,  or  at  first  proposed ;  but,  indeed,  to  those 
who  may  have  studied  the  numerous  valuable  essays  on 
the  subject  of  draining  land,  which  have  already  been  laid 
before  the  public,  (but  more  particularly  Mr.  Johnstone's 
treatise,)  what  I  am  now  going  to  state,  and  what  I  might 
have  stated,  provided  I  had  fully  exhausted  my  ideas  .on 
the  subject,  would  prove  to  them  of  little  service.  My 
present  remarks  on  this  subject,  therefore,  are  more.partt 
cularly  intended  to  be  useful  to  a  class  of  men  who  may 
not  have  access  to  such  writings,  and  wherein  too  much 
theory  or  extravagant  modes  may  be  contained  for  the  li- 
mits of  their  situations  to  reduce  to  practice.  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  give  such  a  description  of  various 
modes  of  draining  land  as  may  be  comprehended  by  the 
weakest  capacity,  and  which  modes  have  been  practised 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  may  with  safety  and  ad- 


\ 


f 
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vantage  be  applied  to  the  most  inferior  lands,  and  by  men 
of  the  most  circumscribed  limits  in  every  respect. 

The  great  importance  of  draining  land  from  superfluous 
or  stagnated  wnter  is  now  so  generally  fell  or  admitted  as 
to  render  further  comments  ou  this  head  unnecessary.  Ex- 
perience has  satisfactorily  shown  that  its  effects  upon  land 
under  tillage  are  the  production  of  more  early,  certain, 
abundant,  and  superior  crops  in  every  point  of  view,  and 
that  the  application  of  any  kind  of  manure  is  consequently 
not  only  more  effective,  but  its  durability  incalculably  in- 
creased. Upon  grass  lands  it  converts  late  herbage,  void 
of  nourishment,  encouraging  to  diseases,  and  rejected  by 
almost  every  kind  of  animal,  iato  that  of  an  early  and 
nourishing  quality,  free  from  disease,*  and  palatable  to 
animals  of  almost  every  description :  in  short,  draining 
brings  some  kinds  of  land  from  a  state  of  nuisance  and 
uselessness,  to  a  state  of  usefulness  and  profit ;  and  in 
others  it  not  only  improves  the  quality  and  constitution  of 
the  animals  grazing  upon  it,  but  the  health  of  the  sur> 
rounding  inhabitants.  Superfluous  or  stagnated  water  upon 
Und  originates  in  two  ways,  viz.  either  by  descending  in 
the  form  of  rain  or  snow  from  the  clouds,  or  ascending 
from  springs  or  reservoirs  of  water  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth;  and  proves  injurious  to  it  in  tliree  diAe rent  ways, 
viz.  by  lodging  or  stagnating  entirely  upon  the  surface, 
lodging  in  the  body  and  surface  of  the  upper  soil,  or  being 
confined  or  stagnated  under  it.  Such  injuries  are  removed 
by  means  of  drains  and  furrows,  executed  in  various  ways 
according  to  the  causes  which  occasion  them ;  consequently 
the  minute  and  proper  discovery  of  these  causes  is  the  first 
and  grand  object  of  attention.  It  is  therefore  my  present 
intention  to  point  out  the  most  simple  and  eSicacious 
modes  of  obstructing  or  removing  such  evils,  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  do  as  above  arranged :  but  it  may  first 
be  proper  to  give  a  description  of  the  necessary  imple- 
ments for  draining,  the  various  drains  in  common  use, 
and  the  proper  method  of  executing  them;  with  some 
conclusive  remarks  relative  to  making  drains  iu  general. 

MhasbMn  found,  Trom  Mpfrienw, 
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SECTION  IL 

KECESSARY  IMPLEMENTS. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  tools  employed  in  draining; 
btit  the  common  spade,  shovel,  and  pick  ate  in  most  com- 
mon use,  and  in  many  situations  found  quite  sufficient,  paiy 
ticularly  if  the  extent  to  be  drained  is  not  large.     I  have 
had  all  the  various  modes  of  draining  completely  executed 
by  them,  with  the  assistance  of  the  common  peat  spade^ 
when  pipe  drains  were  necessary.     However,  where  drain- 
ing is  to  be  executed  upon  a  large  scale,  it  will  be  found 
inore  expedient  to  be  provided  with  proper  draining  spades, 
and  an  auger  to  tap  the  springs.    There  are  generally  onfy 
two  spades  in  use  for  the  formation  of  drains,  lessening  in 
breadth  gradually  so  as  to  form  a  regular  contraction  to 
the  bottom  of  the  drain :  the  length  of  such  spades  are 
made  to  suit  the  necessary  depth  of  drains  in  the  different 
countries  where  they  are  used.     The  first,  or  upper  spade, 
is  similar  to  the  icommon  garden  spade,  contracted  at  the 
lower  end ;  the  lower  draining  spade  is  as  broad  at  the  up- 
per end  as  the  first  one  is  contracted  at  the  lower  end,  and 
it  tapers  gradually  to  a  sharp  point :  but  when  shoulders 
are  intended  to  be  left  at  the  depth  of  the  first  draining 
spade,  to  support  an  arch  over  a  square  cavity,  another 
kind  of  under  spade  is  used,  similar  to  a  common  peat 
spade,  or  constructed  in  any  other  way  which  the  intended 
cavity  may  direct.     In  addition  to  these  spades,  shovels 
and  scoops  are  used  for  levelling  and  cleaning  out  the  bot- 
tom of  drains,  which  are  likewise  made  in  various  ways  to 
suit  the  dimensions  necessary.     The  sod-knife  is  likewise 
an  instrument  in  great  repute,  being  far  superior  to  the 
common  spade  for  rutting  pr  lining  off  drains  :  it  consists 
of  a  sharp  blade,  about  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  with  a 
small  projection  at  the  top  as  a  tramp  for  the  foot :  the 
handle  is  about  three  feet  long,  turned  at  the  top,  with  a 
handle  about  the  middle  of  it,  similar  to  those  upon  a  com- 
mon scythe :    the  turn  at  the  top  and  cross  handle  are 

placed  in  opposite  directions  to  answer  the  hands  for  work- 
•  3 
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tng.  The  auger  is  an  instrument  used  by  all  scientific 
tirainers  for  tapping  springs,  and  is  found  to  be  a  great  sav- 
ing of  expense  in  cutting,  from  its  occasional  perforations 
in  the  bottom  of  drainS)  preventing  the  necessity  of  making 
the  cut  to  that  depth  which,  in  many  instances,  the  level  of 
the  outlet  will  not  admit.'  As  to  the  description  of  the 
auger,  and  manner  of  using  it,  I  can  insert  none  more  suit- 
able than  the  following,  given  by  Mr.  Johnstone  in  his 
Treatise  on  Draining.  "  The  borer,  used  in  draining,  is 
nearly  similar  to  that  made  use  of  in  searching  for  coal,  or 
oilier  subterraneous  minerals.  The  auger,  shell,  or  wim- 
ble, as  it  is  variously  called,  for  excavating  the  earth  or 
strata  through 'which  it  passes,  is  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter ;  the  hollow  part  of  it 
one  foot  four  inches  in  length,  and  constructed  nearly  in 
the  shape  of  the  wimble  used  by  carpenters ;  only,  the  sides 
of  the  shell  come  closer  to  one  another.  The  rods  are 
made  in  separate  pieces,  of  four  feet  long  each,  that  screw 
into  one  another  to  any  assignable  length,  one  after  ano- 
ther, as  the  depth  of  the  hole  requires.  The  size  above 
the  auger  is  about  nn  inch  square,  unless  itt  the  joints, 
where,  for  the  sake  of  strength,  they  are  a  quarter  of  air 
inch  more.  There  is  also  a  chisel  and  punch  for  screwing 
on,  in  going  through  hard  gravel  or  other  metallic  sub- 
stances, to  accelerate  the  piissnge  of  the  auger,  which  could 
not  otherwise  perforate  such  hard  bodies.  The  puncli  13 
often  used  when  the  auger  is  not  applied,  to  prick  or  open 
the  sand  or  gravel,  and  give  a  more  easy  issue  to  the  water. 
The  chisel  is  an  inch  and  n  half  or  two  inches  broad  at  the 
point,  and  made  very  sharp  for  cutting  stone,  and  the 
punch  an  inch  square  like  the  other  part  of  the  rods,  wiih 
the  point  sharpened  also.  There  is  a  shifting  handle  of 
wood  that  is  fastened  witli  two  iron  wedges  allixcd  to  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  round  the  rods  in  boring,  and 

•  Sir.  John  John.tanc,  in  hii  TrMtiM  nn  Draining,  acconiing  W  Mr.  Jmc^dt 
Ultingtnn'i  .yswm,  diiapprovM  of  using  Oio  «UBer  m  an  auiiUiil  for  Ui- 
nniag  the  proper  line  of  muing  drain*  ;  but  1  have  iiivariilily  fuuiid  il  irf 
\iu  utminc  ini porta ii«('  in  this  rospoct,  ^rtictikriy  in  inch  lituatiaui  anj  wa. 
toia  wlien  tho  liirei-lion  for  cutting:  »""  "ot  vihUh  upon  llis  lurfaoa  Uy  a 
grawtli  of  nuliP«,  nldcr  buihn,  itc.  or  dnmpnuu  of  the  loil, 
2  a 
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also  two  iron  keys  for  screwing  and  unscrewing  the  rods, 
and  for  assisting  the  handle  when  the  soil  is  very  stiff,  and 
more  than  two  men  required  to  turn  it.  The  manner  of 
using  it  is  simply  thus  :  In  working  it,  two,  or  rather  three 
men  are  necessary.  Two  stand  above  on  each  side  of  the 
drain,  who  turn  it  round  by  means  of  the  wooden  handle; 
and  when  the  auger  is  full,  they  draw  it  out,  and  the  man 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  who  clears  out  the  earth, 
assists  in  pulling  it  out,  and  directing  it  into  the  hole,  and 
who  can  also  assist  in  turning  with  the  iron  handle  or  key, 
when  the  depth  and  length  of  rods  require  additional  force 
to  perform  the  operation.  The  workmen  should  be  cau- 
tious in  boring,  not  to  go  deeper  at  a  time,  without  draw- 
ing, than  the  exact  length  of  the  shell,  otherwise  the  earth, 
clay,  or  sand,  through  which  it  is  boring,  after  the  shell  is 
full,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  pull  out.  For  this  purpose, 
the  exact  length  of  the  shell  should  be  regularly  marked 
on  the  rods,  from  the  bottom  upward.  Two  flat  boards, 
with  a  hole  cut  into  the  side  of  one  of  them,  and  laid  along- 
side of  one  another  over  the  drain,  in  time  of  boring,  are 
very  useful  for  directing  the  rods  in  going  down  perpendi- 
cularly, for  keeping  them  steady  in  boring,  and  for  the  men 
standing  on  when  performing  the  operation.''  It  would 
appear  that  the  use  of  the  auger  for  tapping  springs  in 
draining  was  first,  and  accidentally,  brought  into  use  by 
the  celebrated  drainer  Mr.  Elkington  ;*  but  the  use  of  the 
auger  in  boring  in  the  bottom  of  wells,  to  save  the  expense 
of  digging,  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  practice  in 
Italy."!"  The  tapping  of  springs  by  sinking  pits,  has  been 
some  time  in  practice  previously  to  the  general  use  of  the 
auger.     Various  kinds  of  ploughs  have  been  invented  for 

*  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute  by  some,  wkether  Dr.  James  Ander- 
son  or  Mr.  Joseph  Elkington  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  first  applying  the 
anger  in  draining  land  ;  but  Mr.  Johnstone,  in  his  explanation  on  this  head, 
quotes  the  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Elkington  to  be  in  1764;  whereas,  Dr. 
Anderson*s  publication  on  the  subject,  does  not  appear  until  1775,  where  he 
merely  suggests  the  idea  of  using  the  auger  to  save  the  expense  of  tappins^ 
springs  by  sinking  pits.  But  he  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Elkington  is  certainly  en- 
titled  to  the  merit  of  bringing  it  into  general  use. 

f  See  Buffon\s  Natural  History. 
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<1r.iining  land,  and  asskting  in  making  drains ;  but  although 
they  are  Tound  to  be  uf  advantage  in  some  particular  situ^ 
tious,  yet  they  have  given  way  in  many  instances  to  the 
draining  spades. 


SECTION  III. 

DIFFERENT    KINDS  OF  DRAms  MOST  COMMONLY  USED." 

Generally  speaking,  nil  the  drains  in  use  may  be  deno- 
minated open  or  covered  drnlns;  but  as  the  making  of 
each  of  them  varies  materially,  according  to  clrcumstancesi 
I  shall  speak  of  their  varieties  separately. 

OPEN  DRAINS. 

One  kind  of  open  drains  are  such  as  are  used  for  con* 
veying  water  into  some  neighbouring  brook,  or  river, 
which  are  sometimes  called  ditches  or  main  drains:  the  di- 
mensions of  such  must  vary  according  to  the  fall  necessary 
to  convey  the  water  from  the  adjoining  lands,  the  kind  of 
soil  through  which  they  are  cut,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
to  be  discharged.  It  is  necessary  that  all  such  drains 
shouhl  be  wider  at  tup  than  bottom,  for  if  made  with  per- 
pendicular sides,  they  will  less  or  more,  almost  in  every  si- 
tuation, crumble  into  the  drain  and  slop  the  progress  of 
the  water,  not  only  from  tiicir  exposure  to  rain  and  frost, 
&c.  but  from  the  frequent  cleanings  which  such  drains  re- 
quire, and  the  sudden  floods  which  occasionally  occur,  the 
sides  are  gradually  undermined :  this  is  more  general 
when  a  drain  is  cut  through  a  porous  soil  or  moss.  How- 
ever, no  slated  proportion  which  the  bottom  ought  to  bear 
to  the  top  can  be  given,  as  this  will  depend  so  much  upon 
the  requisite  depth  of  the  drain  and  nature  of  the  soil ;  but, 
in  general,  where  the  drain  does  not  exceed  from  three  to 
Four  feet  in  depth,  the  bottom  may  be  about  one  third  the 
width  of  the  top.  In  most  situations  the  narrower  the  bottom 
is  ihe  better,*  as  the  drain  is  thereby  not  only  more  easily 


1  tpaile  v,-il[  in  gfntrn 
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cleaned  out,  but  the  water  being  consequently  contracted 
will  keep  it  longer  from  requiring  it.  It  is  a  common 
practice,  and  sometimes  necessary,  to  lay  most  of  the  ma- 
terial coming  out  of  such  a  drain  upon  one  side  to  form  a 
fence.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  small  cut  should  be  made 
behind  such  material,  with  occasional  openings,  into  the 
drain,  to  remove  all  accumulation  of  water,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  fence  from  bursting  and  falling  into  the  drain. 
However,  when  no  such  fence  is  necessary,  and  the  drain 
made  through  some  impervious  soil,  such  as  stiff  clay,  &c. 
the  material  may  be  laid  on  both  sides,  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  brink  of  the  drain,  so  as  not  to  moulder 
^own  into  it,  with  openings  to  allow  surface  water  to  pass, 
when  it  can  be  removed  at  pleasure*  But  if  the  soil  through 
which  the  drain  is  cut  is  of  a  porous  nature,  the  material 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  thrown  out;  for  if  allow- 
ed to  lie  only  a  few  days,,  the  pressure  and  moisture  run- 
ning from  it  not  unfrequently  causes  great  parts  6f  the  sides 
to  give  way  and  fall  into  the  drain,  and  likewise  when  such 
is  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  sides  of  a  drain  in  a  porous 
soil,  it  consolidates  them  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  filter- 
ing of  water  from  the  adjoining  ground,  which  perhaps 
was  the  original  cause  for  making  the  drain.  It  frequently 
-happens  that„  in  making  such  drains  through  wet  l)oggy 
land,  there  is  iio  possibility  of  keeping  the  sides  from 
running  together,  and  closing  up  the  cut  as  it  is  made :  in 
^uch  a  situation,  where  a  considerable  depth  is  required, 
it  is  necessary  to  finish  it  by  degrees;  first  taking  out  a 
little  of  the  substance  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
intended  drain,  allowing  a  certain  time  for  that  to  have  its 
efiect,  before  commencing  a  second  course,  and  so  on  until 
the  proper  depth  is  acquired.  In  some  vei*y  spongy  bogs 
it  is  most  practicable  and  effectual  to  finish  one  half  the 
depth  of  the  drain  in  one  season,  and  the  other  in  another. 
The  implements  necessary  for  making  open  drains  in  al- 
most any  situation  are,  the  common  pick,  spade,  and  shovel, 
with  a  long  shaft  used  for  removing  the  loose  substance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  Small  open  drains  are  like- 
wise used  for  conducting  water  into  large  ones,  which  are 
generally  made  so  wide  at  bottom  as  to  admit  a  common 
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spade  or  shovel,  mid  as  wide  at  top  as  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  dejith  of  the  drain  may  require,  to  prevent  the 
sides  from  falling  in.  Such  open  conductors  are  frequently 
made  wiih  the  plough,  and  deepened  or  cleaned  out  with  a 
spade  or  shovel 

COVERED    on  HOLLOW  DRAINa. 

These  druins  are  made  in  various  ways  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Such  of  them  us  are  filled  with  loose 
stones,*  or  other  porous  material  thrown  in  promiscuously, 
are  generally  termed  covered  drains,  and  are  used  when 
the  drain  is  to  receive  the  water  through  its  sides  from  the 
substratum  in  which  it  is  formed :+  but  such  as  are  made 
with  stone  or  turf,  &c.  merely  to  form  a  cavity  at  the  bot- 
tom for  the  water  to  pass,  are  called  covered  hollow  drains, 
and  are  in  use  when  the  water  is  to  be  received  from  the 
bottom  of  the  drain,  or  for  conveying  it  from  one  part  to 
another;  which  kind  of  drnin^is  infinitely  preferable  when 
the  auger  has  been  used,  as  the  water  immediately  finds  an 
open  channel  to  receive  it.  But  when  a  drain  is  intended 
to  receive  water  both  from  its  sides  and  bottom,  the  above 
methods  of  filling  up  with  porous  material,  and  leaving  a 
channel  below,  must  be  uniied.J  Draining  by  means  of 
hollow  drains  seems  lo  be  very  antique,  as  it  is  said  that 
the  present  Persians  are  supplied  with  water  in  their 
most  fertile  fields  by  this  method,  although  they  know  not 
whence  or  in  what  manner  the  water  is  brought,  being 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  arts  by  which  a  more  ingeni- 
ous people,  in  former  times,  contrived  to  deprive  one  part 
of  the  sod  of  its  superfluous  moisture,  with  a  view  to  en- 
rich another.^  The  Ilomans  likewise  seemed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  modern  methods  of  hol- 
low draining,  from  the  description  given  by  the  ancient 

"  Drsiiu  m*iU  as  abate  drKrihcA,  arc,  in  sonie  plana,  Itnned  •  ruroliliiig 
»vcra,'  or  ■  Hobble  dniiu.' 
■|-  Sw  pUte,  No.  1  ■  from  the  top  don-n  li>  lh»  itune  cover. 
^  Sm  plale,  No.  I.  rrnm  lop  tii  bollom. 
S   Kunylh'i  Agricullure,  vol.  i,  p.  3lf>. 
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writers,  Cato,  Palladius,  Columella,  and  Pliny,  who  par- 
ticularly describe  certain  methods  of  executing  such  drains 
as  Jiave  lately  been  considered  modern  improvements,* 
The  best  of  the  French  writers  on  agriculture,  De  Serves, 
who  published  in  1600  his  Theatre  (TAgricuUurej  describes 
hollow  drains  particularly,  and  in  England  the  system 
seems  to  have  been  known  upwards  of  three  hundred  years 
ago, 

MATERIALS  FOB  FILLING  UP  HOLLOW  DRAINS. 

.  The  materials  most  suitable  for  making  such  drains  are, 
stones,  brushwood,*!"  heath,  straw  or  rushes,  &c.  each  of 
which  is  preferred  according  to  the  expense  of  obtaining 
them ;  but  stones  or  wood  are  most  generally  used,  and 
ought  in  most  cases  to  be  preferred.  Some  give  a  decided 
preference  to  the  latter,  for  this  reason,  that  as  the  wood 
decays  the  water  continues  to  pass;  whereas,  stones  not 
decaying,  and  the  earth  becoming  quite  solid  round  theniy 
when  any  obstruction  takes  place,  the  filtering  of  water  ia 
for  ever  stopped4  But  notwithstanding  this  sound  rea« 
soning  I  would  invariably  prefer  the  former  when  they  can 
be  had  at  all  convenient,  and  founded  upon  a  hard  firm 
bottom,^  having  repeatedly  found  from  experience  and  ob» 
servation,  that  drains  properly  made  with  stones  are  less 
liable  to  be  choked  up,  from  whatever  cause,  than  those 
made  with  wood  or  other  perishing  materials,  although, 
upon  such  land  as  will  form  a  firm  durable  arch,  when 
such  materials  are  decayed  and  run  off,  drains  at  first  fill** 

*  The  passages  of  the  above  writers  on  this  subject  are  quoted  and  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Dickson  in  his  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients,  voL  i.  p.  358. 

-f  Willow,  alder,  asp,  or  beech  boughs,  are  most  durable,  which  ought  to  be 
put  into  the  drains  green,  in  which  state  the  willow  has  been  taken  out  of  a 
bog  after  lying  there  for  thirty  years ;  but  if  these  materials  are  put  into 
drains  in  a  dry  sapless  state,  a  rapid  decay  will  take  place. 

X  The  above  is  Lord  Petre's  opinion  on  the  subject  of  filling  drains  with 
wood. 

§  When  drains  made  in  soft  ground  are  filled  with  stones,  they  sink,  and 
the  earth  works  up  among  them,  whereby  the  drain  soon  becomes  useless :  in 
such  situations  wood  ought  at  least  to  be  the  foundation,  which  will  prevent 
the  stones  from  sinking ;  but,  if  practicable,  sod  or  pipe  drains  should  here 

•e  the  preference. 
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td  wiili  them,  have  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  and 
last  from  thirty  to  forty  years.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
cluded that  all  ttiediiTerent  materials  above  mentioned  will 
be  found  useful  when  properly  applied,  viz.  stones,  when 
the  ground  is  Brm,  much  water  to  be  discharged,  or  when 
one  drain  is  to  be  a  receptacle  for  others;  wood,  where  the 
ground  is  soft  or  liable  to  shrink,  and  a  constant  sharp  run 
of  water;  straw,  heath,  or  rushes.  Sec.  where  the  soil  will 
quickly  form  a  durable  arch  sufHcienl  to  support  any  pres- 
sure to  which  the  drain  may  be  afterwards  exposed.  But 
necessity  no  doubt  will  frequently  cause  such  materials  to 
be  improperly  applied. 

DIMENSIONS  FOR  CUTTlNa  HOLLOW  DRAINS. 

The  proper  depth  must  vary  according  to  the  nature 
and  situation  of  the  soil,  as  the  deeper  that  drains  are  cut 
in  a  porous  soil,  in  general,  greater  is  the  improTementj" 
but  after  reaching  an  impervious  soil  through  which  water 
will  not  penetrate,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  go  deeper 
than  a  few  inches  into  such  a  soil,  which  is  of  advantage  in 
forming  a  more  durable  channel  for  the  water,  and  a  more 
Secure  foundation  for  tlie  material.  However,  the  roost 
common  depth  is  from  two  to  three  feet;  but  the  level  of 
the  main  drain  to  carry  off  the  water,  the  level  of  the  spring 
to  be  caught,  or  the  depth  of  moisture  necessary  to  be  re- 
moved, must  likewise  regulate  the  depth  of  hollow  or  co- 
vered drains.  One  general  rule  must  however  be  observed, 
that  whatever  kind  of  material  drains  are  filled  up  with, 
or  of  whatever  depth,  they  ought  to  be,  when  covered  up, 
beyond  the  receiving  of  injury  from  cattle's  feet  when  graz- 
ing or  ploughing,  either  by  breaking  the  surface  or  af- 
fecting the  position  of  the  material.  The  depth  of  cover- 
ing, from  the  top  of  the  material  to  the  surface,  must  ne- 
cessardy  vary  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the 
6rmness  or  looseness  of  the  covering  or  materials,  as  a 
drain,  with  a  dry  covering  of  six  inches,  will  i 


*  la  dtinp  liluatioiu  Uie  futhrr  ihax  the  level  of  the  Ruporfluniu 
lure  i>  reduced  belaw  tbc  Hufue,  ku  injury  will  Tegcutiuu  suitun. 
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little  injury  by  horses  when  ploughing,  as  one  with  twelve 
inches  of  a  loose  wet  covering ;  and  those  filled  with  stones 
IviU  pot  require  so  deep  a  covering  to  prevent  injury,  as 
such  as  are  filled  with  brushwood:  hence  arises  one  of 
the  reasons  for  giving  a  preference  to  stones,  particularly 
when  the  evil  to  be  removed  lies  near  the  surface.  The 
width  is  generally  such  as  to  allow  a  person  to  work,  but 
it  likewise  varies,  owing  to  the  kind  of  material  to  be  used 
in  filling  up :  if  stones,  cut  the  drain  perpendicularly  down 
to  the  bottom,  which  need  not  exceed  a  foot,  should  the 
atones  be  small  and  only  coupled  together  at  tlie  foot  or 
thrown  in  promiscuously ;  but  if  they  are  large,  or  to  be 
laid  in  the  form  of  a  conduit,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  may  sometimes  be  necessary.  Wlien  wood  is  used, 
it  is  common  to  bring  the  drain  to  two  or  three  inches  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  narrow  pointed  spade,  or  to  leave  a 
shoulder  on  each  side,*  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  brushwood^  when  trampled  in,  may  leave  a  small 
cavity  for  the  water  to  pass.  If  any  of  the  other  decaying 
materials  are  to  be  used,  a  narrow  cut  from  top  to  bottom 
ought  to  be  made ;  as  the  arch  formed  above  must  here, 
in  a  very  short  time,  be  the  sole  dependence,  and  the 
narrower  it  is  the  stronger  it  will  be.  In  all  situations 
where  materials  of  any  kind  are  scarce,  the  drains  ought 
to  be  cut  as  narrow  as  possible,  being  a  great  saving  of 
mt^terialr 

IdAKING  COVIIRED  OR  HOLLOW  DRAINS. 

First  cut  out  the  earth  or  other  substance  for  the  recep-» 
tion  of  the  materials  to  form  the  drain.  The  expense  of 
doing  so  pifiy,  in  inany  instanc^s^  be  greatly  lessened,  and 
the  worl(  done  with  greater  facility  with  the  assistance  even 
of  the  common  horse  plough,  by  taking  a  furrow  off  each 
side  of  the  intended  drain.f    Suppose  the  breadth  of  two 


*  See  Shoulder  or  Pipe  Drains. 

f  Ploughing  can  only  be  resorted  to  with  saving  and  advantage  where  there 
is  no  suitable  top  sward  for  covering  the  material  put  into  the  drain,  and  not 
even  then,  unless  the  soil  is  so  firm  as  not  to  be  injured  by  the  horses. 
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furrows  lefi  to  be  sul&L'icin  fur  tlie  wkltli  of  the  drain,  split 
the  space  left  with  the  plough,  nnd  the  required  breadth 
will  be  clear,  one  furrow  deep,  in  the  centre :  bnt  should 
the  breadth  of  four  furrows  be  wanted  for  a  drain,  the 
plough  must  commence  again,  opening  a  new  furrow  upon 
each  side  of  the  ground  already  ploughed,  as  deep  as  pos- 
sible, nnd  close  upon  the  biick  of  it ;  and  by  continuing  so  lo 
plough  until  the  ground  is  nil  turned  over  a  second  lime, 
the  breadth  of  four  furrows  will  be  left  clear  in  the  centre 
for  the  drain,  which  is  even  necessary  upon  some  loose 
soils,  where  only  the  breadth  of  two  furrows  is  wanted  for 
a  drnin,  so  that  the  loose  earlh  may  be  farther  removed  from 
the  brink,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  turned  into  the  drain. 
Til  is  being  done,  the  depth  intended  for  a  covering  above 
the  materials  may  be  cleared  out  with  a  common  spade  and 
shovel,  leaving  perpendicular  sides,  which  may  be  continu- 
ed to  the  full  depth  of  the  drain,  provided  it  is  to  be  set  in 
the  bottom  with  stones :  but  if  the  drain  is  intended  to  be 
filled  with  small  stones  thrown  in  promiscuously,  or  with 
wood  or  any  other  of  the  materials  formerly  noticed,  one 
or  both  of  the  draining  spades  may  be  used  according  to 
the  depth  wanted.  Drains  made  with  stones  may  be 
executed  in  various  ways  according  to  the  kind  of  stone 
most  convenient :  should  they  be  coarse,  or  such  as  are 
gathered  off  land,  a  large  one  must  be  laid  on  each  side  in 
the  bottom  from  four  to  six  inches  asunder,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  stones  intended  to  cover  them,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  water  to  be  discharged ;  all  the  largest  of  the 
stones  left  aller  such  a  conduit  is  made,  must  be  put  into 
the  drain  promiscuously,  and  the'^maller  ones  in  a  similar 
manner  above  all.  fiut  should  stones  be  scarce,  gravel,  free 
from  sand,  will  answer  to  hit  up  with ;  and  if  there  has 
been  no  sward  to  save  at  commencement,  or  none  conve- 
nient, to  cover  over  such  stones,  to  prevent  the  gravel, 
when  used,  or  earth,  or  sand,  from  choking  up  the  drain, 
s  little  straw,  heath,  or  rushes,  must  be  put  above  them, 
find  the  drain  filled  up  with  the  most  porous  part  of  the 
substance  thrown  out  when  cutting  the  drain,  reserving  that 
tif  the  best  quality  for  the  top;  and  the  remainder,  if  any, 
may  be  spread  over  any  suitable  part  of  the  fitld.     Bui 
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when  flat  stones  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches  square  are  to 
be  had,  forming  a  triangular  space  with  them  in  the  bottom 
of  the  drain,  makes  one  of  the  most  durable  carities  for  the 
water  to  pass.  When  such  is  intended  to  be  done,  the  bot^ 
tom  of  the  drain  should  be  formed  with  the  under  draining 
spade,  or  at  least,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  two  flat  stones 
when  put  into  the  bottom  resting  against  the  sides  of  the 
cut,  and  one  laid  across  the  top  between  them,  will  form  at 
once  a  triangle  with  its  base  uppermost*  A  triangular 
space  b  likewise  sometimes  formed  in  the  bottom  of  drains 
which  are  cut  with  perpendicular  sides  and  about  one  foot 
broad  at  the  bottom ;  the  stones  are  placed  as  widely  sepa- 
rate as  the  bottom  of  the  drain  will  allow,  meeting  together 
at  the  top :  this  no  doubt  is  a  saving  of  stones,  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drain  forms  the  base  on  one  side ;  but  if  the 
ground  is  soft,  or  the  bottom  of  the  drain  liable  to  shrink, 
it  frequently  happens  that  one  side  of  the  triangle  gives  way 
from  one  stone  yielding  and  another  not,  as  likewise  from 
the  weight  of  materials  or  pressure  above;  consequently  the 
cavity  becomes  closed,  and  the  run  of  water  stopped.  Such 
an  evil  is  however  remedied  by  the  formation  of  the  other 
triangle,  for  if  one  stone  sinks,  the  other  will  do  so  like* 
wbe,  their  points  being  both  together,  and  the  greater 
the  pressure  from  above,  the  firmer  will  be  the  triangle^ 
provided  the  upper  stone  is  strong  enough  as  it  ought  to 
be.  When  such  drains  are  intended  to  carry  off^  perman* 
ent  currents  of  water  from  springs,  or  to  receive  the  water 
of  lateral  drains  for  which  they  may  act  as  a  main  one,^ 
4he  cavity  should  be  much  larger  than  when  the  water  is 
merely  from  one  source  and  trifling ;  about  six  to  eight 
inches  square  are  generally  found  sufficient :  in  the  latter 
case,  when  there  is  a  good  declivity,  it  is  seldom  necessary 


*  See  plate.  No.  1.  A  similar  method  to  the  above  was  successfully  prac- 
tised upon  grass  lands  of  a  clay  soil,  by  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Bart.  See  For- 
syth^s  Agriculture,  vol.  i.  p.  3:^4. 

•f  Main  drains  ought  alw^tys  to  be  open  if  possible,  so  that  when  one  of  the 
lateral  drains  gives  way,  the  seat  of  complaint  is  more  easily  discovered  ;  and 
when  any  thing  obstructs  the  water  in  the  main  drain,  all  the  drains  above 
the  obstruction  are  rendered  useless  until  it  is  removed,  which  is  attended 
l^ith  great  diificulty  when  the  drain  is  covered* 
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to  set  the  stones  in  tlic  butlom,  us  ilirowing  in  clenii  sioims 
promiscuously  will  i'onn  sufficient  cavities  to  carry  awuy  the 
water.  In  making  covered  or  hollow  drains  with  wooclj 
strong  short  pieces  are  generally  laid  first  across  to  support 
others  laid  lengthwise,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  below ;  or  a  ca- 
vity may  be  made  in  the  following  manner :  Place  two  pieces 
of  wood  at  opposite  sides  uf  the  drain,  each  resting  upon  the 
opposite  side  to  that  on  which  its  lower  part  stands,  so  as 
to  form  with  eiich  other  a  St.  Andrew's  cross.  The  upper 
part  of  the  cross  is  filled  with  brushwood  laid  longitudi- 
nally, above  which  straw  is  placed  crosswise,  and  cover- 
ed up  with  earth.*  When  any  of  the  other  materials  are 
used  solely  for  tilling  up  drains,  they  are  generally  trampled 
io  in'omiiiicuously,  or  sometimes  made  with  ropes. f  All 
dii*'ns  filled  either  with  wood  or  any  materials  subject  to 
decay  should  be  made  with  stones  (in  any  of  the  ways  al- 
ready noticed)  for  a  few  yards  at  the  extremities,  which 
are  exposed  to  the  air:  this  would  prevent  that  stoppage 
of  water  which  so  generally  takes  place  at  the  end  of  such 
drains  occasioned  either  from  the  rapid  decay  of  the  ma- 
t£rials,  or  the  trampling  of  cattle,  or  perhaps  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  In  finishing  covered  drouis  of  whatever  de- 
scription, they  ought  to  be  filled  immediately  after  being 
cut,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  moulder  in  by  frost  or 
rain:  but  great  care  and  attention  ought  to  be  paid  before 
putting  in  the  materials,  to  see  that  the  drams  are  pi-o- 
perly  cleaned  out,  and  so  level  in  the  bottom  with  such  a 
descent  as  to  admit  of  no  water  lodging  anywhere ;  next 
to  see  that  no  earth,  &c.  is  adhering  to  the  materials,  or  put 
into  the  drain  along  with  them ;  and  lastly,  to  be  particu- 
lar in  securing  the  top  of  the  materials  from  earth  or  sand 
falling  in,  or  being  washed  down  among  them  by  rain  ; 
which  may  he  done  by  covering  with  turf,  the  green  side 
down,  or  straw,  heath,  or  rushes,  and  filling  up  the  drain 

■  8«  Fonyth'i  ABricultun,  v.J.  i.  p.  3*8. 

f  It  ii  ciiinniaii  upon  itiA  roteiiiirg  cla^  mill  to  fill  tb«  dnint  with  a 
twiiwd  rupe  uf  atraw,  over  which  is  Hpccdily  Tormfd  an  arrh  iiiillideiilJy  itruiig 
ti>  lugiport  every  caiuat  pruuura  ;  and  aa  (he  above  etnw  ihonly  decajn,  aiid 
ia  carried  off  with  the  ivaur,  conncquentl^  ■  cliar  pipe  is  left. — Sm  Fortytb' 
ABriculliire,  vuL  i-  p.  33% 
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Dvith  such  soil  as  will  not  injure  tlie  intended  effect  of  the 
drain.  But  in  order  to  get  such  drains  finished  in  perfec- 
tion it  will  be  found  advisable  not  to  allow  the  person 
who  digs  to  fill  up;  and  although  the  former  operation 
may  be  done  at  so  much  per  rood,  the  latter  ought  to  be 
performed  by  a  steady  conscientious  person  at  so  much  per 
day. 

SOD  OR  PIPE  DRAINS. 

These  hollow  drains  are  generally  made  by  the  mate- 
rials first  taken  out  of  them,  and  prove  effectual  in 
many  cases  both  in  receiving  water  from  the  subsoil,  and 
through  perforations  made  with  the  auger  in  the  bottom. 
They  are  chiefly  made  in  pasture  grounds  with  a  stiff 
sward,  and  are  executed  in  various  ways.  Ailer  lining  off 
the  width  of  the  intended  drainji  which  must  be  such  as  will 
allow  a  person  to  work,  cut  the  top  sod  or  turf  neatly  into 
pieces  about  eight  or  ten  inches  broad,  and  of  such  a 
thickness  as  the  firm  substance  at  top  will  admit :  they 
must  all  be  laid  on  one  side  of  the  drain,  while  the  sub- 
stance taken  out  below  is  laid  on  the  other.  Having  cut 
the  trench  a  proper  depth  square  down  in  the  centre  of 
its  bottom,  cut  out  with  a  narrow  spade*  the  intended 
cavity,  which  in  mossy  land  is  sometimes  made  eighteen 
inches  deep ;  and  after  cleaning  out  and  levelling  the  bot- 
tom of  the  narrow  channel,  cover  it  up  with  the  top  sod 
inverted,  which  will  be  supported  by  the  shoulders  or  pro- 
jections left  by  the  spade  in  making  the  pipe  or  narrow 
channel ;  put  in  the  substance  taken  out  of  the  trench  and 
the  drain  is  finished.^  Another  method :  after  the  drain 
is  lined  off,  cut  the  top  sward  into  the  form  of  wedges, 
the  grass  side  being  narrowest,  and  of  such  a  breadth  that 
they  will  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  drain ;  which  is  to  be 
finished  with  the  under  draining  spade  :  these  sod  wedges 
being  put  into  the  drain,  green  side  down,  and  well  trampled, 
will  leave  a  water  course,  and  the  drain  may  be  finished  as 
above.     When  making  these  shoulder  or  pipe  drains,  a 


•  See  Description,  p.  368. 
t  See  Plate,  No.  «. 
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small  scoop  or  hoe  should  be  used  for  denning  out  the 
bottom  of  the  drain  while  the  covering  operation  is  going  on, 
as  loose  earth,  &c.  will  accidentally  fall  in  by  trampling 
down  the  sod  or  otherwise.*  When  land  so  drained  is  of 
a  stiff  solid  substance,  such  drains  will  not  only  be  found 
most  effectual,  but  of  very  long  duration. 


Drains  upon  such  land  as  has  not  much  descent,  or  where 
the  qn ant ity  of  water  is  smalt,  ought  to  be  as  narrow  in 
the  bottom  as  other  circumstances  will  admit,  as  the  con- 
traction will  cause  the  water  to  run  more  freely  and  quick- 
ly off,  and  to  create  such  a  current  as  to  keep  the  drain 
always  clean,  and  prevent  its  being  choked  up :  in  such 
situations  the  more  main  drains  the  better,  ns  the  shorter 
the  lateral  ones  are,  a  greater  fall  can  be  obtained,  and 
when  a  stoppage  does  take  place,  less  will  be  the  injury. 
But  where  drains  have  much  declivity,  and  great  currents 
of  water  running  through  them  either  permanently  or  oc- 
casionally, the  water  ought  not  to  be  so  much  confined, 
but  the  drains  made  somewhat  wider  at  the  bottom,  and  lo 
run  obliquely  across  the  direction  of  the  declivily,t  so 
that  the  water  may  be  carried  oft'  in  an  easy  gentle  ninn- 
uer  sufficient  to  keep  the  drain  clear,  but  so  as  not  to  do 
any  injury  by  its  rapidity.  All  main  drains  ought  to  be 
open  if  the  situation  will  admit,  and  others  running  into 
them  should  have  as  little  connexion  with  each  other  as 
possible ;  by  which  means  the  failure  of  any  particular 
drain  is  at  once  discovered ;  the  evil  occasioned  by  it  is 
more  partial  and  more  easily  remedied.     The  bottom  of 

•  A  piece  of  wood  a  few  ynrds  long,  mode  to  amver  the  intendFd  pipe  or 
wmMr  cgiirae,  is  Kiniftitnm  xisri  lo  great  ■diHntii^  trheii  milking  luclt  draiiu, 
u  the  wedges  ou  iLen  be  trampled  duwii  witliuut  injunog  tlm  pipe  Iwlow, 
and  which  likewiM  levels  the  bnitom  -.  the  wixKi  ii  ptilled  fonvord  ai  Ute 
ooirerfaig  gim  on,  by  meaiii  of  B  rope  or  cliain  fixed  lo  the  ouo  end.  A  ujiinie 
fiiece  of  truud  is  likewise  usud  lo  advantage  In  the  directing  of  a  dndti  hiiili 
trilh  itonei  at  the  bottom. 

I  Inattention  id  the  above  frequently  renden  drains  very  soon  InetTertiial 
liybrins  nndenniiied,  and  nin  up  with  mnd  ur  earth  from  the  rapldiiy  of  il.e 
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tlic  apertures  of  lateral  drains  should  be  a  few  inches  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  run  of  water  in  the  main  drains, 
and  should  in  communicating  with  them  form  very  acute 
angles,  so  that  the  water  when  running  from  the  side 
drains  may  be  steering  a  similar  course  with  that  in  the 
main  ones :  this  will  prevent  stoppages  which  so  frequently 
occur  when  the  lateral  drains  join  the  main  ones  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  or  even  at  right  angles.  If  such  side 
drains  are  merely  to  remove  stagnated  rain  water  in  a 
porous  soil  with  a  retentive  bottom,  narrow  cuts  filled 
with  any  of  the  materials  already  mentioned,  which  may  be 
most  convenient  and  suitable,  will  answer,  provided  there  is 
a  good  descent;  or  pipe  sod  drains  may  do  equally  well 
if  the  soil  and  materials  are  answerable.  But  when  side 
drains  are  to  remove  water  from  springs,  or  rising  up  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  from  whatever  cause,  drains  form- 
ing cavities  at  bottom,  as  has  been  already  described,  are 
most  advisable,  but  more  particularly  when  the  quantity^ 
of  water  is  large,  or  the  drains  have  little  descent.  All 
main  drains  should  be  kept  constantly  clear,  which  ge- 
nerally has  the  effect  of  doing  so  to  the  side  ones,  and 
thereby  greatly  increases  their  durability.  Drains  of  what* 
ever  description  should  have  as  much  descent  as  to  pre- 
vent stagnation  of  water,  and  run  oflF  any  trifling  impedi- 
ment that  may  accidentally  get  into  them.  Open  drains 
are  most  expedient  and  effectual  for  conducting  large 
bodies  of  water  acting  as  main  drains,  and  draining  reten- 
tive soils  and  plantations;  and  covered  ones  for  draining 
land  wet  from  whatever  cause,  when  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
porous  to  allow  the  moisture  to  percolate  into  their  inter- 
nal cavities.  The  distance  which  drains  ought  to  be  from 
one  another  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  situation  and  state  of  wetness  in  which  the  land 
may  be ;  but  where  retentive  soils  or  mosses  are  to  be 
drained  by  means  of  small  hollow  or  pipe  drains,  it  has 
frequently  been  found  that  not  more  than  one  rood  asun- 
der was  requisite  to  prove  sufficient:  but  this  must  vary 
very  considerably  according  to  the  situation.  When  covered 
drains  in  any  field,  from  whatever  cause,  become  ineffec- 
tual, it  is  much  better  to  make  new  ones  than  endeavour 
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to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  old ;  and  in  doing  so,  if  the 
situation  will  admit,  it  is  preferable  to  cut  the  new  drains 
transversely  to  the  old  ones,  which  sometimes  causes  the 
latter  to  operate  and  run  freely ;  hy  which  means  a  double 
advantage  is  gained,  from  draining  the  field  more  com- 
pletely, and  removing  stagnated  water  that  might  have 
been  in  tJie  old  drains  or  artificial  springs  caused  by  their 
stoppage.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  drainers  as  to  the  proper  season  for  executing  the 
work,  some  preferring  winter  and  others  summer  j  but  as 
to  this  the  farmer  frequently  makes  no  choice,  but  per- 
forms it  according  ns  circumstances  best  admit.  It  must 
however  be  evident,  when  a  choice  Is  to  be  made,  ibal 
both  seasons  will  have  their  advantages,  owing  to  the  de- 
scription of  land  to  be  drained.  Stiff  clay  land  ought  to  be 
drained  in  summer,  otherwise  the  work  cannot  be  execut- 
ed with  any  degree  of  neatness  or  perfection  :  fal  tow  ground 
likewise  ought  to  be  drained  in  summer,  that  being  the 
time  when  the  tine  of  distinction  between  wet  and  dry  is 
most  perceptible.  The  expense  of  making  any  kind  of 
drains  must  vary  very  materially,  owing  to  such  a  variety 
of  circunistnuces  that  any  statement  which  might  be  afford- 
ed here  would  not  prove  the  least  useful. 


SECTION  IV. 

DRAINING    LAND   INJURED   BY  STAONATED   WATER    ON  THK 
SURFACE. 

Land  injured  in  the  above  manner  is  chiefly  of  a  stiff 
clay  soil,  so  tenacious  ns  to  retain  water  in  every  hollow 
of  the  surface  until  removed  by  evaporoiiun.  Such  land 
may  be  kept  sufficiently  dry  by  being  put  into  ridges  raised 
in  the  centre  with  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  furrows  on 
each  side,*  which  ought  to  be  well  cleaned  out  with  the 
plough,  and  so  constructed  at  first  laying  out  as  to  have 

•  The  dedirll^  ihoiiM  lie  mich  an  mtrel)'  to  prevent  waler  from  Indpiift 
npon  Wiy  p»rt  of  the  ridjli'  u-itlimit  removing  it  ton  npiillv,  which  Knuld  hwu 
eil  up  Uic  fiirros-»  uid  olmniei  the  remni-sl  of  ihn  w«ter. 
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such  a  descent  as  the  Water  may  run  freely  in  them  to 
some  open  drains  for  carrying  off  the  water.  The  princi* 
pal  art,  therefore,  in  keeping  land  of  this  description  dry 
when  of  an  even  surface,  consists  in  laying  off  the  ridges  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  furrows  may,  as  much  as  possible, 
have  a  regular  descent  to  the  open  drains ;  and  when  the 
surface  is  uneven,  to  make  as  many  of  the  furrows  cross  as 
many  of  the  hollows,  provided  there  is  a  sufScient  descent 
from  them  to  the  main  receiver ;  by  which  means  the  water 
being  all  collected  into  the  hollows  will  be  more  readily 
and  effectually  carried  off  by  small  open  cuts  into  the  main 
drains,  which  are  generally  necessary  to  surround  such 
land  in  order  to  receive  the  water  from  different  declivities^ 
and  to  facilitate  its  removal  when  the  ground  is  approach*^ 
ing  to  a  level.*  Upon  such  ground  as  has  a  rapid  descent 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  ridges  must  be  formed  ob- 
liquely from  the  natural  descent  to  prevent  injury  arising 
from  floods,  by  running  off  the  soil,  and  filling  up  furrows 
or  drains  so  as  to  obstruct  the  course  of  the  water ;  but 
upon  retentive  soils  of  such  declivity  little  draining  is  ne- 
cessary, as  they  seldom  suffer  much  from  surface  water : 
the  above,  however,  is  highly  essential  when  forming  ridges^ 
or  making  covered  or  open  drains  upon  porous  soils  of  such 
declivity. 

All  that  is  generally  necessary  to  prevent  retentive  soils 
from  being  injured  by  stagnant  surface  water  is,  after  the 
field  has  been  sown  and  harrowed,  to  clean  out  each  fur- 
row with  a  plough  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  only  cleaning 
out  the  loose  earth  drawn  in  by  the  harrow ;  for  if  more  is 
taken  out,  it  raises  the  sides  of  the  ridges  so  much  as  to 
prevent  the  water  from  running  off  them  into  the  furrows. 
If  a  common  plough  is  used,  it  is  bometimes  necessary  to 
go  up  and  down  the  same  furrow  before  it  is  complete  ;  but 

•  The  greater  the  number  of  main  drains  upon  level  ground,  the  quickef 
and  more  effectually  will  the  water  be  removed,  as  the  conducting  furrows  or 
•mall  drains  are  thereby  shortened  ;  which  being  deepened  a  little  at  their 
extremities,  an  artiticial  descent  is  obtained  from  both  ends  of  the  drain  until 
it  meets  in  the  middle,  which  will  give  a  more  certain  and  quick  dispatch  to 
the  water  than  long  level  furrows  or  drains :  henco  arises  the  propriety  of 
making  small  tiehls  surrounded  by  main  drains,  upon  level  land. 
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once  is  sufficient  witli  a  double  mould -boo  riled  plough, 
which  ought  to  be  preferred,  tVoin  nut  only  being  a  saving 
of  lubour,  but  causing  fewer  footsteps  of  the  horse,  so  in- 
jurious in  some  wet  lauds.  After  the  above  hus  been  ac- 
complished, (which  is  generally  termed  'water  furrowing,') 
similar  furrows  are  made  with  the  plough  throughout  all 
the  hollow  ground,  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  other 
furrows  and  main  drains:  such  communication  being  pro- 
perly cleared  out  with  the  spade  or  shovel,  and  other  ne- 
cessary ones  cut,  where  the  plough  could  not  be  applied 
with  effect,  generally  finishes  the  work :  and  a  little  at- 
tention immediately  after  the  first  6ood  of  rain,  by  improv- 
ing any  defects  with  the  spade,  and  observing  that  such 
furrows  and  drains  are  constantly  kept  clear,  will  remove 
all  apprehension  of  the  land  being  injured  by  stagnated  sur- 
face water.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  such  treatment 
will  be  far  deficient  in  proving  effectual,  where  a  field  has 
hollows  surrounded  with  rising  ground  to  a  considerable 
height.  In  such  a  situation  open  drains  would  be  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient,  for,  if  made  deep  and  narrow,  th^ 
would  soon  be  filled  up  by  being  exposed  to  frost,  &c.  and 
being  made  of  such  dimensions  ns  to  prevent  this,  would 
not  only  prove  a  waste  of  land,  but  the  progress  of  the 
plough  would  be  much  retarded.  The  most  effectual  mode, 
therefore,  in  such  situations,  is  first  to  find  by  means  of  a 
level,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  declivity  to  carry  off  water 
from  the  lowest  parts  of  such  hollows  to  the  top  of  the  or- 
dinary run  of  water  in  the  main  drains,  making  an  allow- 
ance for  a  covered  drain  made  in  the  hollow  sufBciently 
deep  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  the  plough  :  if  such  a  de- 
scent is  found  as  above  stated,  a  covered  drain  must  be 
made  with  a  cavity  at  bottom,  and  such  part  of  the  drain 
as  communicates  with  the  hollow,  must  be  filled  up  with 
some  gravel  or  porous  soil,  so  as  to  admit  the  filtering  of 
water  into  the  drain.  But  in  some  cases  the  dei>cent  will 
not  admit  of  a  drain  being  made  in  the  hollow,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  water  in  tt  is  so  great,  that  the  land  may  be 
much  injured  before  ihc  water  all  filters  into  the  drain:  in 
this  case  it  will  be  ncce.siiuy  to  have  a  >nisll  grate  upon 
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the  eird  of  the  covered  drain  ;*  which  mi^y  be  about  the  cqm* 
mencement  of  the  rising  ground :  this  will  admit  the  water 
mpre  freely  and  facilitate  its  dispatch.  But  where itheJioU 
lows  are  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  main  drain,  .or 
the  surrounding  ground  of  such  a  height  or  nature  as  to 
make  the  cutting  of  a  drain  through  it  impracticable,  the 
only  remedy  is  that  used  for  land-locked  bogs ;  (see  sect.  7 ;) 
which  is  likewise  necessary  when,  no  descent  for  a  main 
drain  can  be  had,  and  the  impervious  stratum  of  ia  great 
thickness.  Should,  however,  land  of  such  a  retentive  na« 
ture  be  so  level  that  the  water  collected  into  the  furrows  or 
open  cuts,  as  already  described,  flow  down  them  in  such*  a 
slow  and  easy  manner  as  to  be  stopped  by\  every  trifling 
accident  that  may  occur,  it  is  generally  found  to  be  of  ad-^ 
vantage,  and  necessary,  afler  laying  out  the  ridges  and 
main  drains  as  formerly  directed,  to  cut  narrow  drains  in 
every  furrow  and  hollow  so  deep  as  to  reach  the  porous 
soil,  and  after  having  formed  a  triangular  cavity  in  the  bot- 
tom, fill  up  with  small  stones  and  some  gravel  or  porous 
soil;  by  which  means  the  rain  water  will  be  absorbed  almost 
as  quickly  as  it  falls.  The  top  of  such  drains  may  all  still  be 
open  furrows,  which  will  likewise  facilitate  the  dispatch  of 
great  floods  :  such  drains,  however,  are  not  necessary  when 
the  furrows  or  open  cuts,  as  at  first  described,  can  be  made 
to  touch  the  porous  substratum,  which  if  deep,  round 
ridges  are  necessary  to  effect  it  more  easily. 

SECTION  V. 

DRAINING  LAND  INJURED  BY  WATER  LODGING  IN  THE  SOIL 

OR  UNDER  IT. 

When  land  is  injured  in  the  above  manner,  the  evil  may 

*  The  bars  of  the  grate  ought  to  b«  made  very  close  so  as  to  admit  nothing 
that  might  injure  the  drain  ;  indeed  when  land  is  constantly  under  tillage,  the 
grate  ought  to  be  covered  with  wire  or  willows  wrought  as  close  as  a  sieve,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  any  of  liie  soil  from  running  into  the  drain :  a  few 
Io<»se  stones  laid  round  the  grate  would  assist  in  this  particular,  and  which 
stones  could  occasionally  be  stirred  up,  and  the  sand  or  soil  stopt  by  them  be 
removed  :  the  grate  might  be  made  to  take  out  at  pleasure,  so  that  the  soil, 
&c.  collected  immediately  behind  i'  might  also  occasionally  be  removed. 
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either  proceed  from  rain  water  falling  or  collecting  upon  it, 
or  by  spring  water  arising  in  the  subsoil,  or  overflowing 
from  some  adjacent  highly  situated  spring.  If  the  injury 
proceeds  from  the  first  cause,  the  soil  will,  in  general,  bf 
porous  above  and  retentive  below:*  drains  must  be  cut 
through  the  porous  soil  a  few  inches  into  the  retentive  sub- 
strtilum,  and  either  left  open  or  covered  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Should  the  ground  have  a  gentle  declivity  to 
one  side,  one  drain  cut  at  the  lowest  extremity  of  it,  with 
ihe  assistance  of  the  ridges  being  formed  as  described  ill 
the  last  section,  will  generally  be  quite  sufficient ;  but  when 
the  ground  has  a  descent  from  both  sides,  the  drain  must 
be  made  in  the  hollow,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hollows  which  may  be  in  the  field,  must  be  the  requisite 
number  of  drains.  But  when  the  descents  in  a  field  are 
long,  or  the  water  occasionally  interrupted  by  beds  of 
rtrtentive  strata,  arising  near  or  close  to  the  surface 
across  the  declivity,+  the  drains  must  then  be  more  nu- 
merous, and  some  of  them  differently  directed:  and  if 
merely  the  former,  and  a  regular  descent  between  the  soil 
and  retentive  subsoil  where  the  great  body  of  water  lodges, 
drains  cut  at  necessary  distances  from  one  side  of  the  field 
to  the  other,  but  forming  obtuse  angles,  or  hiving  descents 
to  certain  points,  so  that  the  joining  of  them  may  form  a 
drain  running  in  an  oblique  direction  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  field,  somewhat  near  its  centre,  will  be  found  great- 
ly to  facilitate  the  dispatch  of  the  injurious  water :  but  if 
the  latter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  such  a  number  of 
drains  running  obliquely  across  all  the  retentive  beds,  from 
the  main  drains  in  the  hollow,  as  the  state  or  situation  of 
the  field  may  require.     Should  the  impervious  beds  run 

*  Although  rain  water  may  be  moit  iajurimu  lo  a  poroui  •oil  with  >  relcn- 
dTsbottoDO.  yci  ic  UumfCimcs  equally  no  by  heingconfiaed  in  a  porouB  ftralam 
below  ■  reieni[vc  toil,  hariag  eatered  upon  nonic  higher  ground  of  a  pgrooa 
■ait  wilh  ■  retentive  Imiiom.  Thii  evil,  however,  is  easily  reme.lied,  by  cut- 
ting a  drain  acrou  the  head  of  the  lii'ld,  through  the  parous  tbil  lb*l  admit* 
the  water, 

+  Should  alternate  bedi  of  poroui  and  impervious  strata  nin  wilh  the 
declivity,  the  drains  rut  In  the  hoUows  as  a1)ove  described  will  in  gpneral  li 
■uffidenl  i  but  it. nil!  sometimes  lie  nwessarj-  lo  form  drainj,  as  rfoserilied 
for  long  Rnd  rajpilar  descenis  betnirn  the  porous  nnd  retentive  soils. 


J 
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regularly  across  the  declivity  of  the  field,  and  the  surface 
have  all  one  descent  to  the  hollow,  one  drain  cut  in  an 
oblique  direction  through  all  the  beds,  joining  with  that  vk 
the  hollow,  will  frequently  be  sufficient;  but  if  the  ^fkicx 
should  be  too  slow,  as  may  sometimes  happen  when  the 
ground  is  extensire,  and  the  soil,  though  porous,  yet  in- 
clining to  a  retentive  nature,  or  hollows  formed  in  the  sur- 
face in  the  same  direction  as  the  declivity,  more  of  suck 
drains  may  be  inade  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires ; 
or  small  drainsF  cut  close  to  the  upper  side  of  the  impeN 
vious  beds,  and  communicating  with  one  or  more  of  the 
oblique  drains,  will  in  some  situations  answer  best.  If 
the  obstructing  beds  are  not  regularly  across  the  field, 
but  are  partially  here  and  there,  forming  such  figures 
as  to  retard  or  stop  the  running  or  percolating  of  the  wa^ 
ter,  more  than  one  of  the  above  oblique  drains  will  like^ 
wise  be  necessary;  and  they  must  be  directed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  intersect  as  many  of  the  beds  as  possible,^ 
having  branches  connected  with  them,  which  will  in- 
tersect such  of  the  beds  as  they  could  not  be  made 
to  do  properly.  If  there  is  a  continuance  of  rising  grround 
above  that  intended  to  be  drained,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  drain  running  between  them,t  which  the 
forming  of  the  fence  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose, 
by  cutting  the  depth  already  specified*  When  there  is  no 
descent  from  the  field  to  be  drained,  into  the  surrounding 
ditches,  a  number  of  main  and  small  leading  drains  are 
frequently  necessary  to  obtain  artificial  descents  for  the 
water. J     When  the  injury  which  land  receives  from  water 

*  A  proper  discrimination  of  the  impervious  beds  will  save  much  unneces- 
sary cutting :  it  ought  therefore  to  be  most  minutely  attended  to.  When  a 
field  is  newly  ploughed,  or  in  fallow,  the  impervious  beds  may  be  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appearance  of  the  soil,  provided  they  come  to  the  surface 
or  within  reach  of  the  plough ;  and  when  the  field  is  in  grass,  Uie  nature  or 
colour  of  the  herbage,  and  firmness  of  the  groimd,  will  be  the  best  guides. 
But  should  the  seat  of  complaint  be  so  deep  as  not  to  be  discovered  by  such 
symptoms,  the  evil  will  then  not  be  so  great,  and  may  generally  be  remedied 
by  a  few  drains  being  cut  obliquely  to  the  declivity  through  the  field. 

^  Drains  cut  as  above  are  generally  termed  ^  catch  drains,*  and  are  in  great 
repute  in  high  districts,  on  the  upper  side  of  roads,  to  prevent  injury  by  floods, 
&c. 

X  For  artificial  descents  see  note  p.  381. 
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lodging  in  the  body  of  the  sail,  or  being  stagnated  under 
it,  proceeds  from  the  second  cause,  viz.  from  springs  either 
arising  up  from  the  subsoil  promiscuously  throughout  the 
field,  or  from  their  effects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  same 
field,  or  some  adjacent  high  ground  ;  such  land  may  either 
consist  of  a  porous  soil  with  a  retentive  Iwttom,  or  a  re- 
tentive soil  with  a  porous  bottom,  both  of  which  are 
equally  liable  to  be  injured  by  springs;  for  although  the 
injury  done  in  the  latter  may  not  be  so  visible  to  the  eye, 
from  the  water  being  kept  invisible  by  a  retentive  cover- 
ing, which  may  either  be  the  whole  of  the  upper  soil,  or  a 
thin  stratum  of  it,  yet  the  continual  damp  and  cold  so  kept 
up  is  found  particularly  injurious,  and  productive  of  the 
most  inferior  kind  of  herbage,  even  in  situations  where 
the  surface  may  appear  quite  dry  and  6rm,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  plough  not  the  least  retarded  :  it  must  there- 
fore here  be  of  equal  importance  to  properly  discover  the 
nature  and  lye  of  the  different  strata  below  the  surface,*  as 
it  was  in  the  first  case  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  im- 
pervious beds.  It  is  in  the  attempting  to  drain  land  injur- 
ed by  springs  in  the  above  manner,  that  so  much  money  is 
Luineeessarily  expended  by  some,  which  deters  others  from 
making  a  similar  attempt.  How  common  is  it  for  people 
who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  draining,  to  cut 
drains  in  all  directions  by  chance,  throughout  a  field,  and 
of  such  a  depth  and  directions  as  to  prevent,  no  doubt,  the 
rising  of  water  so  near  the  soil  as  to  injure  it,  when  per- 
haps one  or  two  drains  scientifically  executed  would  more 
effectually  cure  the  evil.  It  is  here  where  1  conceive  the 
celebrated  drainer,  Mr.  Elkington,  has  most  merit,  as  I  at 
one  time  supposed  myself  rather  an  effectual  and  economi- 
cal drainer,  but  found  that  1  was  far  deficient,  particuUrly 


*  Thit  kbovB  may  \ie  ncenainti  by  ixunining  tbi  bed  of  *n  Bdjaiiiing 
liver,  and  the  i\if»  of  ihe  buiki  cut  by  it,  or  from  any  piU,  vrlti,  or  quar- 
rin  ihst  may  hsve  b«en  dug  in  the  neighbourhood.  Rushea  and  other  coarse 
ai|iiatici  may  rarililate  the  invealigation  :  )nii  theu,  being  oTlen  prodiiord  by 
■iBgnated  rain  water,  vhere  there  ii  no  ipdng,  cannot  be  tniited  to  in  cu« 
where  more  minulp  precision   is  nrceswrv.     Sw  Johnflone  on   Draining, 
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in  the  latter,  whea  I  ^gan,  to  apply  some  of  bia  ideas  on 
the  subject,*  viz.  taking  the  level  c^  springSi  &€•  bjoA  apply* 
ing  the  auger.  But  before  proceeding  to  point  oat  the 
method  of  draining  land  injured  by  springs^  the  leadmg 
features  of  which  being  according  to  Mr.  £Ikington'*s  'ays- 
tem^  it  may  first  be  proper  to  state  that  draining,  accmd- 
iog  tohis  principles,  depends  upon  three  particulars :  ^^Ist, 
Upon  finding  out  the  main  spring^  or  cause  of  the  mischief 
without  which  nothing  can  be  done.  8d,  Upon  taking  the 
level  of  that  spring,  and  ascertaining  its  subterraneous  bear^ 
piffs ;  for  if  the  drain  is  cut  a  yard  beyond  the  Une  of  Hm 
9ipring^  you  can  never  reach  the  water  that  issues  from  it, 
and  by  ascertaining  that  line  by  means  of  levelling,  you 
can  cut  oiF  the  spring  efiectually,  and  consequently  drain 
the  land  in  the  cheapest  and  most  eligible  manner.  And, 
Sdly,  By  making  use  of  the  auger  to  reach  or  top  the 
spring,  when  the  depth  of  the  drain  is  not  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.""!*  Suppose  then,  that  after  minutely  exa- 
mining the  land  in  question,  no  outlets  of  springs  can 
be  discovered  either  in  or  about  it,  but  that  it  appears  all 
equally  wet,  or  the  soil  damp  at  the  bottom :  in  this  case 
the  water  must  have  some  vent  below  the  surface  to  pre^ 
vent  its  bursting  out,  but  not  until  it  has  arrived  to  such  a 
lieight  as  to  injure  the  soil.  In  order,  then,  to  discover 
the  invisible  cause,  if  the  ground  is  upon  a  declivity  with 
higher  lands  adjoining,  first  cut  a  drain  along  the  head  of 
the  declivity  through  the  porous  soil,}  and  a  few  inches 
into  the  retentive  bottom ;  and  if  one  or  more  springs  are 
opened  by  the  drain,  the  evil  may  perhaps  be  then  remov- 
ed without  further  trouble,  having  proceeded  from  the 
water  issuing  from  them  being  dispersed  throughout  the 

*  I  have  already  stated,  that  it  appears  to  he  a  matter  of  dispute  by  soma^ 
whether  or  not  such  ideas  are  originals  of  IVIr.  Elkington :  this  I  do  not 
pretend  to  discuss,  and  have  merely  to  state  that  I  am  solely  indebted  to 
Mr.  Johnstone^s  account  of  them,  for  the  supposed  advantages  which  I  have 
derived  therefrom. 

-}*  Johnstone  on  Draining,  p.  9. 

;J:  Should  the  upper  soil  be  retentive  with  a  porous  soil  below,  they  ought 
both  to  be  cut  through  into  a  retentive  bottom,  which  will  not  in  general  be 
far  off  upon  such  land. 
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field  from  various  interruptions.  But  if  no  spring  is  dis- 
covered in  cutting  the  drain,  but  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water  issues  from  the  porous  soil ;  this  may  be  the  dis- 
persion of  distant  springs  or  rain  water  collected  from  a 
porous  soil  above,  which  being  removed  may  likewise  tend 
to  remedy  the  evil.  However,  after  waiting  a  reasonable 
time,  if  the  drain  so  cut  does  not  prove  effectual,  similar 
drains  may  be  made  around  the  whole  field,  which  in 
many  cases  are  necessary  in  forming  a  fence';  and  if  any 
springs  are  then  discovered  either  by  cutting  or  perforat- 
ing with  the  auger,*  drains  cut  across  the  field  upon  the 
0ame  level  with  the  springs  discovered  will  in  general 
prove  an  effectual  cure.f  >  But  if  no  springs  can  be  disco- 
vered, the  only  remedy  left  is  to  cut  drains  in  such  num- 
bers and  directions,  as  already  described  for  the  different 
situations  injured  by  the  collecting  or  falling  of  rain 
water  ;f  which,  if  they  do  not  touch  upon  the  main  spring 
of  the  evil,  will  at  least  remove  their  effects  beyond  the 
reach  of  injury,  as  all  drains  intended  to  remove  water 
arising  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  if  it  be  not  practicable 
to  cut  them  so  deep  as  to  completely  remove  the  water, 
must  invariably  be  cut  so  deep  as  to  reduce  it  to  such  a 
level  as  will  not  be  injurious  to  vegetation.  If  the  burst- 
ings or  outlets  of  springs  are  visible  upon  the  surface, 
(which  will  mostly  be  the  case,  although  sometimes  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  spot  to  be  drained,)  drains  cut  upon 
the  same  level  with  them,  and  connected  with  one  to  con- 
duct the  water  to  the  nearest  brook  or  main  drain,  will  be 
sufficient :  but  here  the  making  of  a  number  of  drains  may 
be  saved  by  distinguishing  the  main  springs,^  or  the  near- 

'  *  After  cutting  the  drain  a  conrenient  depth  and  no  satisfactory  spring  it 
ditoofvnd,  holes  may  then  be  made  with  the  anger  in  various  parts  of  the 
drain,  in  order  to  find  out  the  springs. 

^  If  by  boring  with  the  auger  a  spring  is  found,  which  immediately  flows 
up  through  the  hole,  a  drain  cut  on  a  level  with  the  hole,  with  similar  borings 
in  it,  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  evil ;  but  if-  the  spring  found  by  the 
auger  does  not  flow  up  t6  the  surface  by  some  feet,  drains  must  then  be  cut 
apon  the  ground  which  is  level  with  the  water  in  the  hole. 

$  See  page  387. 

$  Main  springs,  or  their  nearest  outlets,  generally  discharge  the  greatett 
^ttantity  of  water ;  and  those  orifioet  which  never  dry  np,  or  continue  to  ru/« 
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est  leakages  or  outlets  from  them,  from  the  more  distant 
burstings  or  outlets ;  and  cutting  drains  on  a  level  from 
them  alone,  will  speedily  reduce  the  number  of  apparent 
springs  and  their  injurious  eflPects.  Where  ground  is  very 
level,  after  discovering  the  springs,  &c«  and  cutting  drains 
as  already  directed,  the  next  thing  necessary  is  to  find 
out,  by  levelling,  the  nearest  and  best  declivity  for  the 
drain,  which  must  communicate  with  those  cut  upon  the 
level  of  the  springs,  to  carry  off  the  water :  but  when  the 
level  of  the  outlet  for  the  water,  or  the  expense  or  diffi- 
culty of  cutting,  will  not  admit  of  drains  being  cut  so  deep 
as  to  remove  the  evil,  or  even  reduce  the  water  to  a  level 
not  injurious,  perforations  in  the  bottom  of  the  drains 
with  the  auger  must  be  made  so  as  to  reach  or  tap  the 
sprinj^so  as  to  give  vent  to  the  injurious  water.  In  order 
to  prevej^t  the  auger  holes  from  being  filled  with  earth  or 
sand  in  time  of  floods  or  otherwise,  small  openings  may  be 
made  along  the  upper  side  of  the  trench,  but  not  cut  so 
low  down  as  the  bottom  of  the  drain  by  some  inches, 
where  the  perforations  may  be  made.  This,  however,  will 
not  be  necessary  when  the  springs  are  strong,  as  the  force 
of  water  will  then  keep  the  holes  perfectly  clear.  But  in 
situations  where  the  springs  are  weak  or  the  ground  too 
hard  for  making  proper  auger  holes,  or  the  soil  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  close  after  they  are  made,  sinking  pits  and 
filling  them  up  with  stones  will  answer  much  better,  and 
prove  more  effectual.*  In  cutting  drains,  sinking  pits,  or 
perforating  with  the  auger,  in  order  to  tap  injurious  bodies 
of  water  upon  hill  sides  or  any  considerable  declivity,  the 
work  may  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  both  labour  and  ex- 
longest  in  dry  weather,  are  always  either  the  springs  themselves  or  near 
neighbours  to  thoro.  Leakages  break  out  both  above  and  below  the  main 
»pring,  according  as  the  course  of  the  water  is  interrupted  below  the  surface, 
and  are  frequently  taken  for  the  main  spring,  and  drains  cut,  which  remove 
them  without  ever  touching  upon  the  spring  which  causes  the  injury. 

*  The  depth  of  the  pits  will  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  evil  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  width  must  be  such  as  to  admit  a  man  to  work  :  a  thick 
wooden  peg  is  fM)metimeH  driven  into  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  after  the  stones 
are  filled  in,  it  is  pulled  out,  which  makes  a  better  vent  for  the  water  :  it  is, 
however,  advisable  to  have  the  pits  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  bottom  of  the 
drain,  and  built  up  about  six  inches  above  its  level,  similar  to  the  auger  holes. 
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pense  saved,  by  digging  or  boring  perpctidiculitrly  lo  ttiu 
stratum  which  contains  the  wuter,  and  not  vertically  down- 
wards, as  Is  most  common  :  this  is  at  once  illustrated  by  a 
|>erpendiciilar  direction  being  the  shortest  which  can  be 
drawn  from  any  given  point  to  a  given  line.  (See  plate, 
No.  3,  for  this  and  further  illustration.)  The  inclination  of 
the  stratum  which  contains  the  water  may  be  discovered  by 
perforating'  in  two  or  more  places  along  the  declivity; 
which,  being  of  the  same  depth  or  nearly  so  when  they 
reach  the  water  or  stratum  which  hoUU  it,  will  show  that  it 
has  a  similar  inclination  to  the  surface:  f  the  nearest  line, 
therefore,  will  be  in  a  perpendicular  direction  from  the 
surface,  and  not  vertically  downwards.  But  if  the  depth 
of  the  perforation  vary  considerably,  the  stratum  will  in  ge- 
neral lie  horizontally  through  the  hill  or  bank,  ibCrefore 
the  nearest  line  in  this  case  will  be  to  bore  vertically  down, 
and  not  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  But  the  stratum, 
when  lying  horizontally  through  a  hill  or  bank,  may  some- 
times be  known  without  perforating  by  the  surface  below 
its  level  being  wet  and  rushy,  and  the  upper  side  of  which 
varying  very  little  from  a  level  all  the  way  round  the  emi- 
nence; (see  plate  4;)  but  when  the  line  of  rushes  is  not 
nearly  a  level,  there  is  then  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Btrutum  which  contains  the  water  does  not  lie  horizon- 
tally through  the  hill,  but  irregularly,  and  with  the  same 
declivity  as  the  surface:  and  if  the  hill  is  dry  on  the  other 
side,  it  is  a  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  or  that  the  stratum 
which  contains  the  water  does  not  go  through  the  hill,  but 
lies  upon  the  one  side  with  a  retentive  soil  both  below  and 
above,  forming  a  kind  of  bag  for  the  water  to  lodge  in; 
which  is  admitted  by  the  soil  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hill 
being  porous,  and  is  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
by  the  meeting  of  the  under  and   upper  retentive  strata 

*  It  mnilri  be  proper  iKfare  lining  itie  aiigi-T,  (ml  tn  rnnke  ■  small  pit 
ilinniitH  tli«  upper  uril  if  poroui,  »u  thM  ihe  c»»ct  quantity  of  wmlvr  may  Iw 
tttn,  which  winild  otherwiu  bF  purliy,  H  not  wholly,  alniorliril  whan  it  mch- 
nt  tbn  porous  Kii]  at  tup. 

t  Tli«  ■buve  incliDBtioii  may  Mnnetimri  be  known  by  thr  wnt  Me  of  ihr 
<-niiiirnci<  bpiiig  wet  anit  the  other  dry,  nltliiiiiKh  thii  may  occatiouaUy  pru- 
■-•■rA  Irom  nthpr  <BiiMis.     Pee  .lohiinonr  on  Draining,  p.  13. 
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which  form  the  bottom  of  the  bag ;  and  as  it  begins  to  fill, 
the  upper  soil  is  rendered  damp  and  wet  from  the  water 
oozing  iip  through  its  weaker  crannies;  (see  plate,  No.  4;) 
and  when  the  bag  is  quite  full,  the  wetness  and  damage  is 
greatly  increased  from  its  overflowing  the  surface,  as  at 
the  line  where  the  springs  break  out  in  plate,  No.  4,  and 
covering  all  the  ground  down  to  the  brook :  consequently, 
in  attempting  to  drain  a  hill  side  wet  by  any  of  the  above 
causes,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  give  vent  to  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  bag  or  the  lowest  level  of  the  porous  stratum 
which  contains  the  water,  by  cutting  drains  and  perforat- 
ing,* if  necessary ;  of  which  the  following  is  the  shortest, 
cheapest,  and  most  effectual  method.  Begin  a  drain  as 
far  down  the  hill  as  the  level  of  the  nearest  brook  or  out- 
let will  admit;  proceeding  upwards  to  the  wet  ground, 
bore  holes  with  the  auger  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain  to  a 
considerable  depth,  occasionally  as  the  drain  is  carried  on, 
always  directing  the  auger  in  such  a  direction  as  the  stratum 
which  contains  the  water  may  be  supposed  to  lie ;  and  as 
long  as  the  water  is  not  found  by  boring,  the  drain  must 
be  carried  on,  and  new  perforations  made  until  the  lowest 
part  of  the  reservoir  is  penetrated  by  the  auger,*!*  when  the 
water  will  immediately  flow  up.  If  the  root  of  the  evil  is 
thus  found,  another  drain  must  be  drawn  across  the  one 
already  made  and  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  forming  a  figure 
similar  to  that  represented  in  plate.  No.  4,  or  otherwise, 
as  the  situation  may  best  dictate ;  but  always  having  a  re- 
gular descent  to  the  first-made  drain,  and  with  auger  holes 
made  at  short  distances  in  the  bottom  of  the  last-made 
one,  so  as  to  give  free  vent  to  the  water :  but  when  some 
of  the  holes   made  in   this   cross  drain  do  not  produce 

*  See  drain  with  auger  holes,  plate,  No.  4*. 

-f  Mistakes  here  frequently  occur  t)y  finding  water  which  proceeds  from 
small  leakages  from  the  main  reservoir,  being  supposed  to  be  the  reservo'r  it- 
self X  this,  however,  can  only  best  be  known  from  the  extent  of  adjacent  high 
ground,  which  if  great  and  the  water  issuing  from  the  auger  hole  trifling, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  great  body  of  water  is  not  reached  ; 
but  by  proceeding  a  little  farther  up  with  the  drain,  and  having  two  or  more 
auger  holes  running  with  water,  a  choice  of  the  one  most  likely  to  have 
reached  the  main  body  of  the  water,  may  be  taken  for  commencing  the  croM 
drain  from. 
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water,  the  line  of  drain  in  such  places  is  therefore  below 
the  level  of  the  reservoir  :  auger  holes  must  then  be  made 
a  little  higher  up  the  hill,  and  the  water  issuing  from  them 
conducted  by  small  cuts  into  the  drain.  When  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  reservoir. which  holds  the  water,  lies  below  the 
level  of  the  nearest  brook  or  outlet  to  it,  a  drain  so  formed 
as .  to  carry  off  the  water  with  perforations  in  it,  will  in 
general  reduce  the  reservoir  to  such  a  level  as  not  to  be 
injurious.*  When  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  cross  drains 
a  considerable  way  round  a  hill,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
have  more  conducting  drains  than  one  if  the  situation  will 
admit  Such  a  method  of  draining  hill  sides  will  greatly 
remedy,  if  not  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  bogs  in 
hollows  upon  elevated  situations;  it  likewise  affects  distant 
grounds  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  stratum,  which 
if  horizontally  through  a  hill  or  bank,  such  drains  made 
on  the  one  side  will  completely  dry  the  other.-f 


SECTION  VI. 

OaAINING  SHEEP  PASTURES. 

The  remarks  already  made  in  this  chapter,  I  trust,  will 
be  sufficient  to  assist  in  all  the  ordinary  cases  of  draining 
laad,  whether  under  tillage  or  pasture ;  and  by  lining  and 
executing  drains  as  described,  %  according  to  different  si- 
tuations, extensive  tracts  of  sheep  walks  may  be  drained 
at  little,  expense,  particularly  as  all  the  main  drains  may 
be  left  open,  with  necessary  bridges  made  for  sheep  to 
pass ;  and  the  small  side  drains  may  either  be  left  open  or 
covered  with  turf,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  may 
seem  to  dictate.  But  the  general  principles  on  which  this 
particular  system  of  draining  seems  mostly  to  depend,  are, 


*  For  further  illustration,  tee  Mr.  Johnstone's  account  of  Mr.  £lkingtoo*s 
■yttem,  plate.  No.  S. 

f  See  Mr.  Johnstmie  on  Draining,  p.  23. 

X  What  is  more  particularly  referred  to  above,  are  the  last  remarks  made  la 
the  last  section  upon  draining  hill  sides,  and  those  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  section  relatire  to  alternate  beds  of  porous  and  retentire  soils. 
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making  the  drains  as  long  and  straight  as  possible,  with  a* 
regular  but  not  abrupt  descent,  running  them  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  brook  or  river  on  the  banks  of  which 
they  are  cut*  The  advantages  of  such  are,  that  the 
longer  that  such  drains  are,  they  will  collect  more  wa« 
ter,  and  will  consequently  keep  longer  clean  and  open; 
that  the  straighter  that  they  are,  the  water  in  time  of 
floods  is  not  so  apt  to  run  over;  that  the  descent 
not  being  too  rapid  will  dry  the  ground  better,  .and, 
if  the  soil  is  porous,  the  drains  will  not  be  so  apt  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  current  making  pits  in  the  bottom  ;  that  if 
a  drain  is  made  to  run  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  river 
or  brook,  it  will  consequently  fall  sooner  into  the  stream, 
and  from  want  of  the  command  of  the  descent  it  cannot 
be  conducted  to  the  various  reservoirs  in  the  way.  Sheep 
walks  in  general  suffer  most  from  stagnated  surface  water, 
the  best  means  of  removing  which  is  by  small  open  drains 
cut  with  a  spade  made  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  bring  them 
to  a  narrow  channel,*  varying  from  two  to  three  inches,  or 
six  to  twelve  inches  as  the  situation  of  the  ground  may 
require ;  but  it  is  of  advantage  not  to  have  them  too  deep, 
and  well  sloped  away  at  the  sides,  as  they  are  consequent* 
ly  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  sheep.  They  must 
be  made  in  such  directions  as  will  best  catch  and  carry  off 
the  water,  communicating  with  each  other  until  the  water 
is  discharged  into  the  nearest  brook  or  main  drain ;  and 
when  some  of  the  side  drains  have  a  number  of  others  con- 
nected with  them,  they  must  be  made  a  little  larger  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  have  to  receive,  hav** 
ing  such  a  regular  descent  as  not  to  be  injured  by  the  ra-* 
pidity  of  the  current,  but  sufficient  to  run  off  trifling  ob» 
structions,  and  keep  themselves  clear.  Such  a  method  of 
draining  is  no  doubt  the  cheapest,  and  in  some  shallow 
porous  soils  is  perhaps  the  only  and  most  effectual  one 
which  could   be  adopted  for  removing  surface  water :  but 


*  The  proper  slopes  for  the  sides  of  the  drains,  and  the  narrow  channel, 
may  at  once  be  formed  while  lining  out  with  a  common  spade,  by  making 
the  ruts  vriih  a  slope  and  not  perpendicular,  and  the  drain  cleaned  out  with  a 
»pade  contracted  at  the  point. 
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the  expense  of  making  such  drains,  which  varies  from  one 
to  three  farthings  per  rood,  more  or  less  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  greatly  lessened  by  using  a  strong 
common  plough,  and  turning  up  furrows  with  it  in  such 
places  as  the  water  is  stagnated,  and  the  loose  soil  being 
pared  off  such  furrows  with  a  spade,  leaving  the  grass  fur- 
row three  or  four  inches  thick ;  which,  by  being  turned 
over  again  to  the  place  from  which  it  was  taken  with  the 
grass  side  uppermost,  will  leave  a  cavity  for  the  water, 
which  will  readily  subside  into  it  But  upon  soft  and  deeper 
soils,  neither  of  the  above  methods  of  draining  will  answer 
well ;  for  by  the  former  the  drains  are  very  apt  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  trampling  of  sheep,  while  the  latter  is  subject  to 
the  same  injury,  unless  a  very  deep  furrow  is  made  at  first, 
and  the  land  much  injured  by  stagnated  water  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  horses.  In  such  situations,  therefore,  where 
the  soil  is  generally  either  moss  or  clay,  pipe  shoulder 
drains,  made  in  the  following  manner,  ought  to  be  preferr- 
ed* After  the  drain  is  lined  out  in  the  intended  and  most 
suitable  direction,  and  the  top  sward  cut  as  deep  as  it  will 
rise  in  a  firm  state,  let  it  be  laid  carefully  to  a  side,  remov- 
ing any  loose  earth  that  may  be  adhering  to  it  and  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  so  made ;  then  cut  a  narrow  pipe  as 
directed  in  page  380,  and  cover  it  up  with  the  top  sward, 
grass  side  uppermost :  when  the  ground  is  firm  and  tough, 
such  drains  will  even  answer  for  draining  hill  sides  by 
means  of  the  auger,  as  has  been  already  noticed.  But  if 
the  ground  is  such  as  will  admit  of  the  plough  turning  up 
a  thick  firm  furrow,  without  being  injured  by  horses^  feet, 
the  loose  earth  may  only  be  removed  from  the  furrow  turn- 
ed out,  keeping  it  as  thick  as  possible ;  and  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  pipe  with  the  spade  as  above,  a  cavity  may  be 
formed  with  the  plough  going  back  in  the  same  trench, 
and  the  top  sward  replaced  as  a  covering.  This  last  me- 
thod of  draining  sheep  pastures,  although  perhaps  a  little 
more  expensive  at  first,  yet  ultimately  will  prove  the 
cheapest,  as  when  properly  executed  the  drains  will  run  a 
long  time  without  any  repair  whatever ;  whereas,  the  open 
cuts  are  liable  to  be  filled  up,  and  consequently  require  oc- 
casionally to  be  cleared  out.  But  as  such  modes  of  draining 
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have  both  their  advantages  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  one  or  both  must  therefore  be  practised  as  circanM 
stances  may  best  dictate. 

Such  attention  being  paid  to  the  draining  of  sheep  paa* 
tures,  will  not  only  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  aboep 
and  herbage,  but  completely  extirpate  that  incurable  Urn 
ease,  the  rot. 


SECTION  VII. 

DRAINING  LAND-LOCKED  BOOS,  OR  SUCH  LAND  WHERE  A 
DECLIVITY  CANNOT  BE  OBTAINED  TO  CARRY  OFF  WATEB« 

Having  already  shown  various  ways  of  extracting  super- 
fluous  or  injurious  water  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
likewise  removing  it  from  the  surface,  any  further  disscns- 
sion  on  the  subject  may  be  thought  unnecessary :  bat  see- 
ing that  the  latter  cannot  be  accomplished  in  some  situar 
tions,  by  any  of  the  ways  already  pointed  out,  at  leasit  with* 
out  such  an  expense  being  incurred  as  to  render  it  im^ 
practicable,  other  means  have  therefore  been  successfully 
resorted  to,  by  sinking  water  into  the  earth  beyond  the 
reach  of  injury.  With  respect  therefore  to  the  draining  of 
land-locked  bogs,  the  first  thing  to  be  discovered  is,  whether 
the  bog  proceeds  from  the  accumulation  of  surface  water  or 
the  overflowing  of  springs  from  the  surrounding  hills,  or 
from  springs  lying  underneath  the  surface :  as  to  the  me- 
thod of  draining,  each  differs  as  widely  as  the  causes  from 
which  they  proceed.  Such  an  essential  discovery  can  at 
once  be  made,  by  first  sinking  a  pit  two  or  three  feet  deep^ 
which  will  soon  fill  up  with  water,  and  then,  commeii^^ 
boring  with  the   auger   through  the   retentive  stratum,* 


*  In  attempting  to  make  the  above  discovery,  it  is  better  to  lue  the  anger 
than  to  sink  pitH  ;  for  wlien  the  perforating  proves  injurious,  the  auger  holes 
are  not  only  more  easily  stopped  up  than  the  pits,  but  the  experiment  Can  be 
made  with  less  trouble  and  expense:  it  must  however  be  remembered  that* 
after  boring  fairly  through  the  retentive  stratum,  the  perforation  must  be  JiO 
deeper,  as  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  water  may  be  thus  altsorbed ;  where- 
as, if  the  perforation  go  through  a  second  retentive  layer,  water  will  be  ac- 
cumulated. 
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(which  is  generally  the  foundation  of  such  bogs,)  and  after 
the  auger  has  penetrated  into  the  porous  stratum  below^ 
should  the  water  in  the  pit  seem  to  increase,  the  evil  must 
therefore  principally  proceed  from  underneath,  at  least 
boring  or  sinking  pits  will  rather  increase  than  remedy  the 
evil:  but  if  the  water  in  the  pit  quickly  or  gradually  sub» 
side,  the  bog  must  then  be  formed  from  the  accumulation 
of  water  from  the  surrounding  high  ground  ;  and  boring  or 
sinking  pits  in  the  bottom  of  drains  will  prove  an  effectual 
cure ;  in  short,  bogs  formed  upon  high  situations,  surround* 
ed  with  rising  ground,  will  in  general  admit  of  a  cure  by 
perforating  through  the  retentive  body  of  clay  below  the 
soft  porous  substance :  but  when  the  bottom  of  bogs  are  on 
a  level  with  surrounding  low  ground,  the  sinking  of  pits, 
&c.  would  almost  invariably  accumulate  water  instead  of 
removing  it,  in  which  case  the  only  remedy  is  to  make  ponds 
to  collect  the  water;  which,  by  being  made  a  considerable 
depth  and  width  in  the  centre  of  bogs,  may,  in  some  cases, 
prove  effectual.*  But  suppose  a  bog  proceeds  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  rain  or  spring  water  from  thesurrounding  hills. 
First  cut  a  main  drain  through  the  middle  or  lowest  part 
of  the  bog,  with  which  side  drains  must  be  made  to  com- 
municate, of  such  a  number,  and  running  in  such  direc- 
tions, as  the  extent  or  surface  of  the  bog  may  require,f 
being  cut  through  the  wet  spongy  substance  above,  and  a 
few  inches  into  the  retentive  stratum  below ;  and  perfora* 
tions  made  with  the  auger,  or  pits  sunk  occasionally  in  the 
bottom  of  such  drains,:^  to  give  a  vent  downwards  to  the 
water,  which  will  be  absorbed  by  the  porous  rock  or  sand 
as  in  the  section  to  plate,  No.  5.  Such  drains  may  after- 
wards either  be  filled  up  with  loose  stones,  &c.  or  left  open 
as  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  require  or  admit,  as  marked 

*  The  above  is  the  only  remedy  for  draining  land  of  every  description  which 
haa  no  descent,  and  where  perforating  brings  up  water ;  but  it  in  iwimetimea 
preferable  to  make  small  enclosures,  surrounded  with  wide  ditches,  instead  of 
pouds,  to  hold  the  water  which  may  accumulate. 

ir  See  plate.  No.  5. 

X  Pita  filled  up  with  rtones  are  generally  more  effectual  and  durable  than 
auger  holes ;  indeed  making  one  or  more  large  pits  down  through  the  retentive 
•abitratuiii,  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  main  drains,  will,  in  general,  be  suf. 
fident ;  which  will  be  a  saving  of  hibour  and  expense. 
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in  the  above  section,  where  A,  B,  C,  D,  i^presents  the 
drains  filled  with  stones  within  about  one  foot  and  a  half  of 
the  top,  and  £,  F,  G,  H,  the  perforations  with  the  auger 
through  the  impervious  clay  into  the  porous  stratum.  Should 
there  be  an  outlet  to  such  bogs,  but  so  far  above  the  level 
as  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  cut,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  rising  ground  above  it ;  a  drain  cut  all  around  the 
bog,  upon  a  level  with  the  outlet,  might  greatly  benefit  the 
hill  side,  and  lessen  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  sunk 
through  the  auger  holes  or  pits.  (See  drain  and  outlet 
marked  around  plate.  No.  5.)  The  draining  of  such  bogs 
can  only  be  effected  during  very  dry  weather  in  summer, 
and  even  then  it  will  be  sometimes  necessary  first  to  sink  a 
large  pit  upon  some  dry  spot,  to  remove  some  of  the  super- 
fluous water,  before  drains  can  be  made.  But  the  evil  may 
occasionally  proceed  from  the  accumulation  of  rain  and 
spring  water  from  the  surrounding  high  grounds,  although 
the  bottom  of  the  bog  may  be  considerably  above  the  level 
of  the  low  grounds  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  with  which 
it  is  surrounded ;  and,  in  which  case,  perforating  through 
the  first  stratum  of  clay  may  rather  increase  than  diminish 
the  quantity  of  water,  as  it  might  be  giving  vent  to  a  bag 
full  of  water,  as  formerly  noticed  in  page  393 :  but  when  the 
bottom  of  such  a  bag  lies  below  a  bog  to  be  drained,  the 
bag  must  be  perforated  through,  which  will  prove  effectual, 
provided  it  can  be  properly  accomplished :  and,  in  this 
manner,  may  supposed  springs,  lying  under  the  surface  of 
bogs,  be  removed. 

But  the  porous  substratum  below  the  impervious  body  of 
clay  may  be  so  deep  and  full  of  water  as  to  render  the  per- 
forating farther  either  inefi^ectual  or  not  practicable;  in 
which  case,  the  bog  may  be  drained  in  the  following  man- 
ner. "  If  the  surrounding  high  ground  declines  deeper 
or  lower  than  the  bog,  although  at  some  distance,  by 
means  of  a  spirit-level  and  the  appearance  of  the  surface, 
the  nature  of  the  under  stratum  may,  in  a  certain  measure, 
be  discovered ;  and  although  it  should  already  contain 
water,  a  drain  can  be  there  cut  to  draw  oft*  that  water,  and 
also  what  is  let  down  to  it  from  above,*'*  as  at  letter  K,  in 

*  Jfee  Mr,  Johnbtone  on  Draiuing,  page  51. 
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section  to  plate,  No.  5.  Upon  the  same  principles  as  have 
been  already  described  for  draining  land-locked  bogs,  may 
all  level  grounds,  where  no  descent  can  be  obtained,  be 
drained;  which  is  much  practised  in  draining  the  marshes 
in  Germany.* 

Having  in  this  chapter  been  as  explicit  as  the  limits  oC 
this  treatise  will  admit,  on  such  various  modes  of  draining 
as  may  most  commonly  demand  the  farmer's  attention,  I 
trust  that  these  remarks  will  at  least  prove  useful  to  all 
who  may  be  satisfied  with  merely  having  a  proper  idea  of 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  draining ;  and  to  those  who  wish 
more  enlarged  views  on  the  subject  I  would  recommend 
for  their  perusal  Mr.  Marshall's  Treatise  on  the  Landed 
Property  of  England ;  and  Mr.  Johnstone^s  on  Draining, 
according  to  the  system  practised  by  the  celebrated  drainer 
Mr.  Joseph  Elkington,  where  the  art  of  draining  is  most 
minutely  discussed,  and  clearly  comprehended  by  nume- 
rous plans  and  sections  illustrative  of  the  subject,  and 
which  at  once  conveys  a  general  idea  of  the  diflTerent  strata 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  their  various  situations 
and  inclinations,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  which  must  be 
the  hobby^home  of  nil  who  wish  to  claim  the  title  of  a  Jinish* 
ed  drainer. 

*  See  Dr.  Niigent*s  Travels  through  Germany  in  ilUG  ;  eztracu  of  which 
opnir  in  31  r.  Johnstone's  Treatine  on  Druining,  p.  .0.5. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


IRRIGATING  LAND. 


SECTION  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Although  it  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  removing  superfluous  or  stag- 
nated water  from  land  are  very  great,  yet  they  are  equally 
so  when  water  can  be  made  to  overflow  land,  and  thence 
removed  from  it  quickly  and  at  pleasure.  Accordingly,  it 
may  here  be  stated  that  water  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad 
master. 

That  the  utility  of  irrigation  is  not  more  generally 
known,  and  consequently  the  practice  of  it  become  more 
general  throughout  the  kingdom  wherever  there  is  a  com- 
mand of  water  which  could  be  made  to  overflow  the  adja- 
cent lands,  must  appear  to  every  minute  observer  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  surprise,  particularly  when  viewing  the 
high  estimation  in  which  it  stands,*  and  its  never-failing 
and  durable  success  throughout  the  various  counties  in 
England,  wherever  it  has  been  judiciously  and  properly 
executed :  and  that  these  improvements  have  not  found 
their  way  even  into  the  most  remote  parts  of  Scotland, 
must  likewise  appear  an  event  of  considerable  surprise, 

•  Those  who  may  not  have  witnessed  the  beneficial  results  of  irrigation, 
may  see  satisfactory  accounts  in  the  Complete  Grazier,  p.  316  ;  Young's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  ii.  quoted  in  Forsjth's  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  J  69;  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Wright's  Treatise  on  the  Floating  of  Meadows,  quoted  in  Forsyth's 
Agriculture,  rol.  ii.  p.  121. 
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particularly  as  they  seem  to  be  of  such  ancient  standing  ; 
for  we  are  informed  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Monthly 
Review  for  October  I7889  that  watering  of  meadows  was 
practised  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  nnd  King 
James  I.  and  that  a  treatise  was  written  on  the  subject  by 
one  Rowland  Vaughan,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  this  art,  and  practised  it  on  a  very  extensive  scale  in  the 
Golden  Valley  in  Herefordshire.  But  previously  to  this  ac- 
count having  been  given  in  the  Review,  Mr.  Wright,  iu 
his  treatise  on  the  subject,  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  called  South  Cerney,  in  Gloucestershire,  had 
assumed  the  honour  of  the  invention  to  themselves  up- 
wards of  a  century  ago.  It  would  therefore  appear  from 
such  circumstances  that  the  spreading  of  so  valuable  a  dis- 
covery must  have  been  checked  by  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts of  some  injudicious  performers,  or  the  execution  of 
the  extravagant  bounds  of  theory.  But  as  the  information 
afforded  to  the  public  by  the  above  author,  and  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  valuable  Treatise  on  Watering  Meadows,  4th  edit. 
1801,  8vo,  and  many  others,  might  now  tend  to  remedy  the 
former,  while  the  latter  is  an  evil  which  generally  cures 
itself;  I  trust  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
small  brook  or  rivulet  will  be  as  keenly  sought  after,  and 
as  highly  appreciated,  for  their  beneficial  effects  on  the 
improving  of  the  quality  of  land,  as  some  of  them  have  of 
late  been,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  making  and  improving  the  quality  of  whisky. 
But  as  a  great  number  of  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  the  above  valuable  treatise  on  this  subject, 
and  the  many  other  useful  hints  and  satisfactory  experi- 
ments now  on  record,  without  having  had  the  effect  of 
making  irrigation  either  generally  known,  practised,  or 
sought  after,  particularly  in  Scotland ;  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  it  is  now  more  necessary  to  make  some  addi- 
tional remarks,  in  order  to  convince  the  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  in  Scotland  of  the  numerous  advantages 
resulting  from  irrigation,  than  to  njake  additional  ones  re- 
lative to  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  executed. 
But  as  to  the  former,  I  must  at  present  decline  entering 
minutely  into  particulars ;  and  indeed  I  conceive  it  would 
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he  n  vnin  attempt  to  endeavour  to  substantiate,  even  by 
the  most  plausible  reasoning,  that  which  must  be  so  clear- 
ly demonstrated  by  the  effects  of  nature  to  all  who  may  be 
))ossessed  even  of  a  scanty  portion  of  common  sense,  with 
their  eyes  only  half  open  to  conviction.  For  I  would  ask 
the  farmer  who  even  possesses  one  of  the  most  barren 
tracts  of  land  in  Scotland,*  if  spontaneous  proofs  of  the 
value  of  flooding  land  are  not  daily  staring  him  in  the  face, 
upon  the  bank»  of  every  brook  which  are  occasionally  over- 
ik)wed,  or  even  upon  the  courses  of  the  smallest  rills, 
which  do  not  produce  current  enough  to  form  beds  for 
themselves,  but  at  times  spread  over  the  sides  of  hills, 
leaving  invariably  green  tracts  behind  them,  which  were 
formerly  covered  with  heath  or  other  coarse  herbage?  I 
would  further  ask  such  a  farmer  if  such  pieces  of  ground, 
which  are  accidentally  covered  with  water,  do  not  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding  waste,  by  the  beautiful 
verdure  which  they  have  thereby  acquired  ?  But  if  such 
changes  are  not  perceptible,  and  their  value  not  properly 
appreciated  by  such  a  person  who  occupies  the  land,  they 
are  invariably  so  by  the  animals  w^ich  graze  upon  it;  in- 
deed, the  unquestionable  preference  which  they  give  to 
feeding  upon  such  spots  of  ground,  does,  of  itself  call 
loudly  for  the  farmer's  attention  to  search  into  the  cause, 
and  estimate  the  value  that  he  might  receive  by  using  his 
endeavours  to  increase  the  number  of  favourite  spots  for 
his  stock  to  graze  upon ;  for  if  such  trifling  overflowings 
from  brooks,  or  the  partial  spreadings  of  small  rills,  effect 
such  a  visible  change  upon  the  herbage,  what  would  be 
the  advantages  resulting  from  whole  streams  being  at  times 
dispersed  over  large  tracts  of  surface.  It  will  only  be  do- 
ing justice  to  irrigation,  and  I  trust  prove  a  stimulus  to  tlie 
practice  of  it,  to  here  give  a  brief  statement  of  its  nume- 
rous and  valuable  effects.  The  proper  application  of  water 
upon  meadow  or  pasture  lands  produces,  1st,  An  almost 
certain   and  abundant  crop  of  hay  or  grass,   at  least  one 

*  In  Mieh  a  situation  the  water  may  justly  be  said  to  contain  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  fertilizing  quality ;  and  if  its  good  effects  are  visible,  what 
must  1k»  tho  consequenre  when  tlrat  of  a  moro  fertilizing  qufility  is  applied  to 
land. 
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month  or  six  weeks  earlier  in  spring  than  any  other  im- 
provement, being  advantages  which  can  only  be  properly 
appreciated  by  those  farmers  who  may  feel  the  effects  of  the 
want  of  a  proper  supply  of  winter  food  for  their  stock,  and 
those  who  may  have  early  lambs  either  from  choice  or 
chance.     2dly,  It  produces  a  supply  of  the  above  crops  in 
seasons  when  the  expected  returns  of  all  other  improve- 
ments are  burnt  up  from  the  want  of  moisture,  in  such  si- 
tuations where  a  command  of  water  can  be  had  in  all  sea- 
sons ;  in  short,    it  will  convert  the   surface  of  a  dreary 
heath  into  a  covering  of  beautiful  verdure,  and  in  such 
situations  where  no  other  improvement  would  either  be 
practicable  or  equally  efficacious.     But  where  irrigation 
moy  be  said  to  excel  most,  is  in  the  annual  supply  that  it 
affiirds  to  the  dunghill,  without  ever  being  the  means  of 
reducing  it ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  most  of  the  other 
means  used  for  raising  crops  of  hay  or  grass.     Hence  we 
may  draw  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  irrigation  is 
the  increase  of  live  stock,  manure,  com,  and  vegetables, 
which  must  ultimately  increase  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality  of  arable  land  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  im- 
proved will  the  quality  of  water  be  which  runs  through  it, 
particularly  when  occasioned   by   violent   rains.     Conse- 
quently the  above  effects  of  irrigation  will  be  kept  in  a 
progressive  state  of  improvement,  and  this  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  forerunner  of  the  increase  of  capital, 
which  is  less  or  more  a  stimulus  to  exertion  and  industry, 
and  the  prompter  to  all  improvements.     If  such  visible 
facts  as  those  which  have  now  been  pointed  out  are  not 
sufficient  inducements  to  encourage  tlie  farmer  to  lay  hold 
of  treasure  when  made  to  flow  through  his  land  in  streams, 
I  must  here  leave  his  ignorance  or  indolence  to  flow  along 
with  it,  and  proceed  to  make  a.  few  brief  and  suitable  re- 
marks relative  to  the  proper  method  of  irrigating  land,  to 
those  who  may  not  doubt  its  beneficial  effects.     As  this 
volume  is  already  swollen  considerably  beyond  the  original 
intention,  I  therefore  must  forbear  entering  so  minutely 
into  all  the  particulars  on  the  subject  as  might  have  been 
wished  or  looked  for  by  one  who  wishes  to  be  an  adept 

in  irrigation.      But  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  such  a  one 

1} 
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to  Mr.  Boswell'-s  treatise  already  noticed,  and  will  there- 
fore here  only  endeavour  to  explain  a  few  simple  modes 
best  adapted  for  the  irrigating  of  land  which  seems  so 
situated  by  nature  as  to  require  neither  much  capital  nor 
ingenuity  to  effect  it.  Many  such  places  I  have  repeat- 
edly viewed  and  surveyed,  in  various  parts  of  Scotlaiidy  bat 
more  particularly  in  the  Highlands,  with  considerable  re- 
gret, and  frequently  pointed  out  the  advantages  which 
might  have  been  obtained  at  a  trifling  expense,  by  occa- 
sionally overflowing  the  lands  with  water  which  was  as  it 
were  brought  to  the  spot  on  purpose.  But  being  a  profes* 
sional  person,  I  therefore  felt  a  delicacy,  and  invariably 
avoided  urging  the  operation,  particularly  when  the  proprie- 
tor or  tenant  seemed  to  view  it  in  a  speculative  light;  which 
I  am  sorry  to  say  was  too  frequently  the  case.  But  as  it  is 
my  present  intention  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  irrigatingof 
such  places,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  work  may  be  finished 
by  the  superintendence  of  those  who  may  never  have  seen 
it  executed,  and  so  as  the  aid  of  a  professional  person 
may  be  dispensed  with ;  this  I  trust  will  remove  all  ideas 
of  self-interest  on  my  part  from  those  unto  whom  I  have 
and  may  recommend  to  try  the  experiment :  and  likewise 
if  such  a  harrier  were  at  all  general,  that  the  present  simple 
explanation  will  tend  to  remove  it,  and  make  way  for  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  improvements  which  can 
now  be  introduced  into  the  various  parts  of  Scotland  where 
it  may  be  at  all  practicable. 


SECTION  II. 

SITUATIONS  AND  SOILS  MOST  SUITABLE. 

All  situations  or  soils  may  be  said  to  be  suitable  for  ir- 
rigation, where  the  land  can  first  be  made  completely  dry 
by  draining,  and  where  a  sufficient  command  of  water  can 
be  had,  and  made  to  quickly  overflow  it,  and  as  quickly  to 
flow   from   it ;  such  as  near  the   banks  of  quick-running 
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-springs,  brooks,  &c*  where  the  watercourses  are  higher  than 
the  land ;  or  rivers  with  level  banks  which  never  overflow, 
hot  are  constantly  confined  to  their  proper  bounds.  But 
the  improvement  in  general  is  much  greater  and  accom- 
plished at  less  expense,  in  the  former  situation,  as  the 
land  so  situated  can  most  frequently  be  made  quite  dry  by 
draining,  and  likewise  quickly  so  after  it  has  been  flooded ; 
which  are  two  principal  keystones  to  any  improvement 
made  by  irrigation.  In  the  latter  situation  such  can 
only  be  accomplished  in  general  with  great  difiiculty  and 
expense,  and  seldom  then  to  perfection.  But  the  trifling 
expense  with  which  water  can  be  conveyed  over  some 
land,  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  the  inexperienced  ir* 
rigator  to  make  trials  where  he  ought  not  ;f  and  hence  may 
occasionally  a  check  to  the  importance  and  spreading  of 
irrigation  arise,  from  sheep  being  infected  with  the  rot 
when  allowed  to  graze  on  such  watered  meadows  in  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  or  the  falling  ofi*of  condition  among  neat- 
cattle  in  winter,  by  the  rejecting  of  hay  raised  from  such 
injudicious  m6des  of  irrigating.^:  Although  most  soils 
may  be  improved  by  watering,  yet  some  will  be  infinitely 


*  Although  water  in  a  large  river  in  general  contains  most  rich  sediment, 
yet  brooks  or  springs  are  mostly  used  from  their  being  easier  and  much  cheaper 
to  turn  OTer  the  lands.    See  Boswell,  p.  6,  8. 

i*  Although  attempting  to  improve  the  quantity  or  quality  of  herbage  by 
irrigating  land  so  situated  as  not  to  admit  of  being  thoroughly  drained,  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  maxim  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  yet,  in  such  situations, 
s^r  every  effort  has  been  made  in  order  to  drain  them,  and  when  they  still 
remain  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  a  complete  bog,  still  by  completely 
covering  such  places  with  water  during  severe  frosts  in  winter,  will  greatly 
increase  vegetation  in  spring,  as  may  be  observed  from  transient  pieces  of 
joch  bogs  being  completely  covered  with  water,  and  froaen  over  for  weeks^ 
that  immediately  on  the  water  disappearing  from  the  surface  it  appears  to  be 
covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure,  while  such  parts  as  are  completely  satiated 
with  water,  but  not  covered  during  severe  frosts,  will  appear  quite  dead  and 
fruitless. 

$  The  bad  effects  produced  from  sucli  modes  of  irrigating,  however,  pro- 
ceed most  frequently  from  letting  muddy  water  flow  over  the  land  when  ve- 
getation is  far  advanced,  which  consequently  injures  the  hay  crop,  by  lodg- 
ing sand,  &c. ;  and  the  injury  received  from  grazing  such  lands  proceeds  from 
an  improper  kind  of  stock  being  admitted  at  an  improper  season.  The  seasons 
for  watering  and  graaing  will  be  fully  explained,  as  likewise  the  most  suit- 
able  kind  of  stock  for  such  pastures,  in  some  subsequent  sections. 
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jnore  so  than  others ;  which  arises  principally  from  the  te* 
iiacity  or  situations  of  some  soils  not  admitting  of  a  pro- 
per drainage :  for  experience  has  fully  proved,  and  which 
will  be  most  readily  admitted  by  all  practical  irrigators, 
that  all  porous  soils  of  a  warm  nature  are  more  benefited 
by  the  effects  of  flooding  than  cold  tenacious  clay  soils  ;* 
which  must  evidently  proceed  from  the  want  of  the  water 
being  properly  extracted  from  the  soil,  as  is  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  the  abundant  crops  which  irrigation  pro- 
duces upon  such  cold  clay  soils,  assisted  by  a  warm  spring, 
when  the  heat  causes  the  superfluous  moisture  to  exhale. 
It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  cold  clay  lands  or 
bogs  require  a  greater  body  of  water,  and  of  a  superior 
quality,  to  be  thrown  over  them,  than  a  porous  warm  soil, 
to  have  any  thing  like  the  ^ame  effect.f 


SECTION  III. 

WATER  MOST  SUITABLE. 

Much  might  be  here  stated  with  respect  to  the  quality 
of  the  different  kinds  of  water  which  are  to  be  had  for  irri- 
gating, which  no  doubt  must  improve  land  in  proportion 
to  the  unctuous  sediment  which  it  contains ;  but  that  tlie 
purest  uncompounded  fluid  in  certain  proportions :(  and 
seasons  encourages  and  promotes  vegetation,  every  sea- 
sonable shower  of  rain  which  falls  is  a  convincing  proof. 
But  a  meadow  annually  cut  for  hay,  and  flooded  with 
water  possessing  merely  the  power  of  forcing  vegetation, 
without  adding  to  the  quality  of  the  land  by  depositing 
rich  sediment  upon  it,  must  rather  be  impoverished  than 


•  Mr.  Boswell  states,  that  Mich  hoils,  when  there  happens  to  Ihj  a  descent 
from  the  river,  make  an  almost  instantaneotis  improvement.  The  ancient 
writer  Blythe  states,  that  upon  such  soils  the  advantages  are  grt^ater  and  more 
(X'rtain  than  .from  any  other  mode  of  husbaudr}',  and  can  be  obtained  at  the 
least  expense. 

'\    See  Boswtil,  p.  7. 

^  Different  plants  require  different  degreed  of  moisture,  but  some  is  abs<i- 
lutelv  neccssarv  for  all. 
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enriched  by  irrigatioii,  and  consequently  must  require  the 
aid  of  some  manure  to  support  the  hay  crop.*  This, 
however,  does  not  hold  good  when  land  is  grazed  instead 
of  being  cut  for  hay,  as  here  the  forcing  of  vegetation,  in 
whatever  way,  will  ultimately  enrich  the  soil ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  vegetation  is  increased,  so  will  the  quantity  of 
the  stock  be,  and  consequently  more  manure  will  be  there- 
on deposited.  I  am  however  of  opinion  that,  in  most  si- 
tuations where  such  a  command  of  water  can  be  had  as  to 
make  irrigation  at  all  eligible,  seldom  such  water  as  has 
been  described  will  be  met  with  for  the  raising  of  hay 
crops,  land  adapted  for  this  purpose  being  in-  general  si- 
tuated low,  and  when  flooded  in  time  of  heavy  autumn  or 
summer  rains,  such  water,  even  from  the  most  barren 
high  grounds,  must  contain  a  quantity  of  manure  produc- 
ed by  sheep  or  some  putrescent  matter.  But  let  not  the 
quality  of  the  water  deter  the  Highlander  from  the  expe- 
riment, when  he  again  reflects  upon  the  early  and  con* 
stant  forcing  of  vegetation  upon  the  traces  of  water  issuing 
out  of  a  spring  situated  in  the  most  barren  soil;  which 
must  plainly  show  him  that  even  poor  water  kept  occa- 
sionally moving  upon  land,  does  less  or  more  tend  to  pro- 
mote and  increase  vegetation:  but  when  no  favourable 
symptoms  appear  on  ground  occasionally  inundated,  the 
experiment  of  irrigation  ought  to  be  very  limited  until  the 
quality  of  the  water  is  properly  ascertained.!  How  the 
filtering  of  water  on  land  increases  vegetation,  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed  to  arise  from  a  constant  or  regular  sup- 
ply of  moisture;  and  how  it  produces  a  premature  vegeta- 
tion, might  not  be  an  unnatural  conjecture  to  suppose  that 
it  proceeds  from  a  degree  of  warmth  contained  in  spring 


*  The  inGreatie  which  irrigation  makes  upon  the  stack-yard,  will  fully  rv- 
|wy  the  ne<«ssary  iiifringeniciit  on  the  dung- hill. 

-f  It  is  artirmcd  by  some  chymists  that  water  passing  through  any  stratum  of 
a  calcai'eous  nature,  will,  upon  most  soils,  promote  the  growth  of  plants, 
hut  if  througli  metallic  ones,  or  earth  impregnated  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  it 
will  render  the  land  unfertile,  if  not  wholly  barren.  But  scientific  irrigators 
M'ill  tell  you  that  alnlo^t  any  kind  of  water  will  prf)duce  a  giMjd  effect  upon 
hind,  except  Mich  as  is  highly  putrid,  and  that  in  some  degree  in  proportion 
tti  the  briskness  of  the  motion. 
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water,  or  caused  by  the  constant  friction  of  water :  but  this 
is  a  philosophical  question  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  solve, 
neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  irrigator  should  be  able  to 
do  so,  it  being  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  water  has 
such  an  e£Pect«  However,  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  water  most  profitable 
when  a  choice  is  at  command,  must  be  obvious,  as  reason 
points  out,  and  experience  has  clearly  proved,  <<  that  the 
more  turbid,  feculent,  and  replete  with  putrescent  matter 
the  water  is,  the  more  rich  and  fertilizing  it  proves,".*  and 
that  such  water  is  both  meat  and  drink  to  land.  Hence,  it 
must  follow. that  water  collected  in  time  of  great  rains,  ac- 
cumulated in  rivers  or  brooks  of  a  long  course  through  a 
cultivated  -good  soil,  or  the  washings  from  farm  yards, 
towns  or  villages,  collected  even  by  a  short  course,  must 
be  preferable  in  proportion  as  it  has  shared  of  these  ad- 
vantages ;  and  the  water  so  collected  by  the  first  great  au- 
tumnal rains  must  evideptly  be  the  bestf  When  water  is 
not  so  thickened  by  heavy  rains  at  some  of  the  allotted  pe- 
riods for  turning  it  over  the  ground,  it  is  customary,  in 
some  places,  to  hire  men  to  disturb  the  water  in  brooks, 
ponds,  or  drains,  with  hacks  made  for  raising  up  the  mud ; 
which  is  continued  during  the  time  of  irrigation.  Lime  is 
frequently  mixed  with  the  water,  and  is  certainly  highly 
beneficial,  particularly  when  the  water  may  be  poor,  or 
when  pure  water  is  most  advisable,:^  as  it  is  in  the  spring 
or  summer,  merely  to  moisten  the  ground  so  as  to  increase 
vegetation. 


•  Mr.  Wimpey's  opiuion  :  see  Annals  of  Agriailture,  or  Forsyth's  Agri- 
culture, vol.  ii.  p.  14i. 

•|-  Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Treatise  on  Watering,  states  that  "  the  water  should 
be  let  in  upon  the  meadow  in  November,  when  the  first  great  rains  make  it 
muddy,  for  then  it  is  fnll  of  a  rich  sediment,  brought  down  from  the  lands 
of  the  country  through  which  it  runs,  and  is  washed  into  it  by  the  rain ;  and 
as  the  sediment  brought  by  the  first  floods  is  the  richest,  the  carriages  and 
drains  of  the  meadow  should  all  be  scoured  clean  and  in  order,  before  these 
floods  come." 

X  To  irrigate  meadows  or  pastures  in  time  of  floods,  wheu  the  herbage  i^ 
long,  frequently  injures  the  quality  of  the  produce,  from  the  accumulation  of 
^and,  &c.  and  is  consequently  rejected  by  all  kinds  o{  stock,  eitlier  a^  summer 
or  winter  food. 
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SECTION  IV. 

PROPER  SEASON  FOR  IRRIGATING,  THE  MOST  SUITABLE 
QUANTITY  OF  WATER  TO  BE  USED,  AND  THE  PROPER 
PERIODS  FOR  PUTTING  IT  ON  AND  OFF  THE  LAND. 

In  the  last  section  it  was  stated,  that  experience  had 
clearly  pointed  out  the  best  kind  of  water  for  irrigating, 
and  the  benefits  resulting  from  it.  But  experience  has 
likewise  proved,  that  even  the  very  best  water  is  injurious 
to  vegetation  if  not  put  on  and  o£P  the  land  in  due  sea- 
son ;  which  must  vary  according  to  soil,  climate,  and  sea- 
son of  the  year.  However,  the  most  common  time  for 
commencing  irrigation,  is  in  November ;  but  the  first 
autumnal  floods  ought  more  strictly  to  be  the  period  for 
commencing,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  too  soon  with 
the  grazing  of  stock,  as  the  water  then  contains  the  most 
fertilizing  particles,  as  has  been  already  shown.  In  order 
to  secure  such  valuable  water  when  it  happens  to  come 
too  soon,  and  to  lay  up  a  store  for  refreshing  meadows  or 
pastures  in  a  dry  scorching  spring  or  summer,  great  ex- 
pense has  been  incurred  in  making  reservoirs  to  contain 
water  for  that  purpose,  the  advantages  of  which,  in  some 
counties  and  situations,  have  been  very  great*  But  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  the  advantages  resulting  from  a 
reservoir  may  be  had  without  much  expense  in  making 
one,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  natural  basin  into 
which  the  surrounding  or  adjacent  rivulets  might  easily  be 
turned.  Such  basins,  however,  are  most  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the  inhabitants 
will  tell  you  (and  with  some  degree  of  propriety)  that  they 
have  no  need  of  such,  having,  in  general,  too  much  rain ; 
which   is  no  doubt  the  case  in  certain  seasons;  but  that 

*  In  Pitt*»  Survey  of  iJtaifurdtliifT,  the  following  note  i*  quoted,  p.  159. 
•*  At  Alicant,  the  king  of  Spain  hm  made  a  reservoir,  the  water  of  which,  for 
the  ute*  of  summtT  agriculture,  hring«  him  in  a  rerenue  of  l/.<(K)0  per  annum. 
See  various  part*  of  TowuMrud'n  TravcU  through  Spain,  for  the  utility  of  Mich 
niicnioini.'* 
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they  do  suffer,  and  that  most  severely,  in  some  seasons 
and  situations  for  want  of  moisture  to  the  meadows  and 
pastures,  must  be  generally  admitted,  as  their  pastures  are 
much  sooner  and  more  severely  affected  from  the  want  of 
rain,  when  such  does  take  place,  than  in  situations  where 
one  half  the  quantity  does  not  fall  throughout  the  year. 
This  no  doubt  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  degree  from 
the  great  declivity  that  is  in  such  places,  although  I  con- 
ceive it  principally  and  more  generally  proceeds  from  the 
frequent  rains  having  encouraged  the  growth  of  such 
plants  as  are  most  congenial  to  such  a  constant  supply  of 
moisture ;  consequently  they  must  be  sooner  and  more  se- 
verely a£Pected  by  the  want  of  it.  The  necessity  or  advan- 
tage of  making  reservoirs  for  the  containing  of  water  for 
irrigation,  must  be  best  known  and  only  necessary  to  those 
who  may  have  been  so  situated  as  occasionally  to  have  felt 
the  want  of  them.  Bogs  or  clay  soils  require  a  heavier 
body  of  water,  and  which  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
longer  upon  them  than  on  light  warm  soils;  but  water 
ought  never  to  flow  more  than  two  inches  deep,  nor  less 
than  one,  exciept  in  warm  months.  The  heaviest  body  of 
water  should  be  admitted  the  first  waterini^,  in  order  to 
firm  the  land,  which  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  in- 
creasing the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grass ;  but  during 
winter,  when  water  is  to  be  had  in  abundance,  a  regular 
even  sheet  of  it  ought  to  flow  over  the  land,  such  as  will 
cover  it  all  at  once  with  a  sufficient  current  to  prevent  its 
searching  too  deep  or  stagnating  in  the  soil,  but  move  in 
such  an  easy  manner  as  to  have  time  to  lodge  its  sediment 
at  the  root  of  the  grass,  always  avoiding  unmanageable 
floods,  which  greatly  injure  land,  and  frequently  run  off 
more  fertilizing  particles  than  what  they  deposite.  As 
spring  advances,  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  diminished, 
as  it  is  then  more  for  moisture  and  forcing  vegetation  than 
enriching  the  land :  but  in  such  situations  where  the  be- 
nefit of  irrigating  is  more  expected  to  arise  from  the  fric- 
tion and  moistening  of  water,  than  from  depositing  rich 
particles,  the  water  ought  then  to  go  over  with  rather  a 
brisker  movement,  as  the  improvement  is  in  a  certain  de« 
gree  increased  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  friction 
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of  the  water.  When  water  is  used  in  a  muddy  state  or 
supposed  to  contain  some  rich  sediment,  it  is  seldom  used 
above  twice  on  the  same  meadow,  as  the  second  running  is 
termed  small  beer  by  some  irrigators,  which  they  say  is 
only  capable  of  quenching  thirst,  but  can  give  little  life  or 
strength  to  the  land.*  As  to  the  length  of  time  which 
water  ought  to  remain  upon  grass,  there  seems  to  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Mr.  Boswell  states  that  upon  boggy 
or  strong  clay  soils  a  month  or  even  six  weeks  are  little 
enough  for  the  first  watering,  but  not  so  long  if  the  soil 
is  sand  or  gravel;  indeed,  upon  the  former,  according 
to  his  estimation,  water  cannot  well  be  kept  too  long, 
especially  in  winter,  immediately  after  the  grass  or  af- 
termath is  eaten  closely  off.  But  on  the  latter  the 
water  ought  on  no  account  to  remain  long  at  one  time, 
but  be  often  shifted,  the  land  well  drained,  and  frequent- 
ly refreshed  with  the  water.-f*  The  second  watering, 
Mr.  Boswell  recommends  two  or  three  weeks,  but  not  so 
long  after  Candlemas,  when  he  thinks  two  weeks  rather 
too  long ;  and  the  third  watering  about  one  week,  suppos- 
ing it  then  to  be  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  mea- 
dows to  have  a  tolerable  covering  of  grass.  Sheep  may  be 
allowed  to  pasture  until  the  beginning  of  May,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  removed  the  water  may  be 'turned  into  the 
meadow  again  for  about  a  week ;  and  if  more  meadows 
are  to  be  watered  aft^  that,  the  time  must  be  lessened  for 
the  water  remaining  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer.^  It 
may  be  proper  just  to  add,  says  he,  that  as  soon  as  the 
hay  is  carried  off  the  meadow,  cattle  of  any  sort,  sheep 
excepted,  may  be  turned  into  the  meadow  to  eat  any  grass 
that  may  have  been  left;  after  which  the  water  may 
again  be  turned  into  the  meadow  for  two  or  three  days; 
but  if  the  season  is  wet,  not  so  long.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his 
treatise  on  flooding  land,  conceives  three  weeks  a  sufficient 
time  for  the  water  to  remain  on  even  the  strong  clay  or 
boggy  land ;  and  that  in  December  and  January  the  chief 
care  consists  in  keeping  the  land  sheltered  by  water  from 

•  Fonyth*»  AKricultnrp.  vol.  ii.  p,   1 1(».  t  Boswell.  p.  M. 

X  BmwHI,  p.  10.),  lOti. 
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the  severity  of  the  frosty  nights.  He  further  states  that  it 
is  necessary  throughout  the  whole  winter  to  take  the  water 
entirely  o£P  every  ten  or  fourteen  days  to  give  air  to  the 
]and|  otherwise  it  would  rot  and  destroy  the  roots  of  the 
grass ;  and  that  in  February  great  caution  is  necessary ;  for 
if  water  is  allowed  to  remain  many  days  without  intermis- 
sion, a  white  scum  is  raised,  very  destructive  to  grass ;  and 
if  the  water  is  taken  o£P,  and  the  land  exposed  to  a  severe 
frosty  night,  without  its  being  previously  dried  for  a  whole 
day,  the  greater  part  of  the  tender  grass  will  be  cut  off.* 
The  only  ways  to  avoid  both  these  injuries  are,  either  to 
take  the  water  off  by  day  to  prevent  the  scum,  and  to  turn 
it  over  again  at  night  to  guard  against  the  frost ;  or  if  this 
practice  be  too  troublesome,  both  may  be  prevented  by 
taking  the  water  entirely  off  for  a  few  days  and  nights, 
provided  the  first  day  of  taking  off  be  a  dry  one ;  for  if 
grass  experience  one  fine  drying  day,  the  frost  at  night  can 
do  little  or  no  injury.  Mr.  Wright  further  recommends 
at  the  last- mentioned  season,  one  half  the  quantity  of  water 
to  be  given  to  that  which  is  made  use  of  earlier  in  winter ; 
and  after  the  spring  grass  is  eaten,  which  should  not  be 
later  than  the  end  of  April,  the  water  may  be  turned  into 
the  meadow  again  for  a  few  days  by  way  of  wetting.  Mr. 
Marshall,  in  his  Landed  Property  of  England,^  recom<- 
mends  the  following :  **  Begin  to  lay  on  the  water  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  suffering  it  to  overflow  ten  to 
fourteen  days,  and  then  take  it  off.  Repeat  the  same  in  the 
months  of  December  and  January.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, give  it  two  waterings  of  five  to  seven  days  each ; 
and  in  March,  three,  of  three  to  five  days  each,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  air :  ever  suffering  the  water  to  remain 
on  longer  in  cool,  than  in  warm  weather.*"  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  method  of  watering  land  from  Mr. 
Strickland's  account,f  seems  to  be  entirely  different  from 
any  of  the  above.  "  The  practice  of  irrigation  is  known  only 

•  Mr.  Boswell  apprehends  no  danger  from  frost  or  scum.     See  Boswell, 
p.  117. 
t  Pago  237. 
:|:  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
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in  two  parts  of  the  United  States,  viz.  Connecticut,  and 
that  tractin  Pennsylvania  in  which  the  Germans  have  settled; 
but  in  neither  of  these  places  is  it  carried  on  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  The  mode  of  applying  the  water  is  di£Pe- 
rent  in  the  two  states:  in  Connecticut,  it  is  turned  on  the 
land  as  soon  as  the  weather  begins  to  become  warm  in 
spring;  but  it  is  not  allowed  to  flow  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  time.  It  is  then  taken  o£P  for  a  few 
days,  then  turned  on  again  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
so  on,  till  the  meadow  is  nearly  fit  for  cutting;  im- 
mediately after  which  it  is  again  applied  in  a  similar 
manner  for  a  second  crop,  and  then  again  to  force  the 
after-grass  in  autumn;  but  it  is  always  found  to  have  the 
greatest  effect  upon  the  spring  crop.  They  also  apply 
water  to  their  lands  in  another  very  different  and  unusual 
manner ;  they  flood  great  tracts  of  low  meadows,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  running  water,  just  before  the  winter  sets 
in,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  by  stopping  the  course 
of  the  stream,  and  thus  let  them  remain  covered  till  the 
spring,  m  order  to  keep  them  warm,  and  dtfend  them  from  the 
fratL  In  the  following  year,  these  lands  produce  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coarse  hay,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  fine  climate  in  summer,  being  very  well  got,  is  eagerly 
consumed  by  the  cattle  in  winter.  After  the  hay  is  cut, 
these  fields  are  pastured  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  water  is  usually  turned  on  the  meadows 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  is  allowed  to  flow  about  two 
months ;  a  few  days  after  which,  the  ground  having  be- 
come dry,  the  crop  is  cut.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  off,  the 
water  is  again  turned  on  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  till  the 
land  get  a  sufficient  covering  to  defend  itself  from  the  sun, 
which,  at  that  season,  is  very  powerful,  and  a  second  crop 
is  then  soon  ready  for  the  scythe ;  after  which  the  water  is 
allowed  again  to  flow  over  it,  till  within  a  short  time  before 
it  is  wanted  for  pasturage,  when  it  is  turned  off,  that  the 
ground  may  become  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  the  treading 
of  the  cattle  without  injury."  But  experience  must  have 
pointed  out  to  all  practical  irrigators,  that  the  proper  time 
for  grass  lands  being  under  water  is  so  fluctuating  according 
to  circumstances,  that  no  stated  period  can  be  set  apart  as  a 
general  rule.     No  doubt  those  mentioned  by  the  above 
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authors  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  or  outline  for  the 
beginners  to  walk  by,  and  in  the  di£Perent  countries  where 
such  gentlemen  have  had  the  most  experience,  their  stated 
periods  may  even  act  as  pretty  sure  guides ;  it  having  been 
ascertained  by  minute  observation  that  one  kind  of  soil  has 
been  able  to  bear  water  three  weeks  without  injury  during 
the  winter  mcmths,  while  early  in  the  spring  ten  days  have 
been  found  more  than  sufficient,  and  towards  the  end  of 
April  0  few  days  have  proved  injurious ;  and  other  soils  in 
a  similar  proportion  according  to  their  quality.  A  few 
years'  strict  attention  to  the  above  particulars  in  steady 
climates  will,  no.  doubt,  point  out  the  proper  period  for 
each  kind  of  water  remaining  upon  the  various  soils  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  But  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  its  adjacent  counties,  or  any  of  a  similar  climate, 
such  periods  as  have  been  already  quoted  can  be  no  just 
criterion,  the  climate  being  so  widely  different*  Indeed 
it  is  so  variable  that  no  exact  time  for  water  to  remain  on 
land  could  be  ascertained  even  from  th.e  most  minute  ob- 
servation and  long  experience,  as  it  would  not  unfrequent- 
ly  happen  that  waterr  allowed  to  remain  on  land  a  certain 
time  in  a  given  month,  in  one  season  would  prove  most  effi-  ' 
cacious,  while  in  the  next  season  it  would  either  prove  in- 
effectual or  destructive:  and  that  in  February,  when  they 
are  frequently  in  some  seasons  in  England  eating  off 
their  water-meadow  grass  with  sheep,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  allow  the  water  to  remain  on  meadows  in  Scot- 
land, perhaps  as  long  as  at  any  period  during  winter,  to 
shejter  them  from  the  severity  of  the  weather.-f*  But  as 
the  exact  period  mentioned  for  keeping  water  upon   land 

• 

*  In  proportion  as  one  climate  difTcrs  from  another,  so  ought  the  time  for  put- 
ting water  on  the  ground,  and  allowing  it  to  remain,  be  regulated.  I  have  seen 
some  partial  and  limited  spots  of  ground  irrigated,  in  some  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, by  tmnsient  Eng'ish  settlers,  who  were  much  disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations ;  l)nt  I  was  fully  convinced  from  their  mode  of  procedure,  that  tbc 
disappointment  arose  solely  from  want  of  taking  the  difference  of  climate  into 
account.  This  no  doubt  was  discouraging  to  the  Highlanders,  who  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  tnie  origin  of  the  mistake. 

•f*  Tlio  advanfagcs  of  shelter  from  the  severity  of  weather  are  clearly  de- 
monstiatcd  by  the  ])rosorvtMl  statf  of  vpcrotation  under  i<»e  and  snow,  and  it* 
luxuriant  iiUTcas«»  hl'UT  a  suow  v  wiutor 
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has  been  regulated  by  the  first  appearance  of  injury,  which 
is  readily  shown  by  a  white  scum  collecting  upon  the 
land,  consequently  the  same  minute  attention  and  observa- 
tion to  tliis  scum,  if  unnually  attended  to,  will  prevent  such 
mistakes  as  might  otherwise  occur  from  the  change ablcness 
of  the  climate;  for  this  scum  will  invariably  appear  in  all 
countries  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  as  it  proceeds  from  fermentation  caused  by  the 
friction  of  the  water,*  which  in  time  ends  in  putrefaction  ; 
and  as  it  commences,  vegetation  ceases  and  the  scum  ap- 
pears: and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  warmth  of  the 
weather  will  the  fermentation  be  increased,  and  conse- 
quently the  time  of  putrefaction  regulated.  Water  ought 
therefore  to  be  instantly  removed  upon  the  slightest  obser- 
vance of  scum,  for  if  suffered  to  become  general  over  the 
meadow,  or  continue  for  even  a  short  time,  it  will  be 
much  injured,  if  not  entirely  spoiled  for  the  season.  The 
intervals  between  waterings,  preparatory  for  any  particu- 
lar crop,  may  vary  according  to  circumstances;  in  some 
places  a  few  days  are  allowed,  and  in  others  a  week  or 
sometimes  two;  but  it  must  be  strictly  observed,  tlmt 
whatever  be  the  period,  the  land  must  be  made  thoroughly 
dry  between  every  watering,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  grass 
begins  to  spring,  irrigating  should  cease,  unless  in  some 
very  dry  situations  or  seasons  a  slight  dribbling  of  lim- 
pid water  may  occasionally  be  let  in  to  refresh  the  roots 
and  encourage  or  force  vegetation.  All  muddy  water,  or 
great  bodies  of  any  kind  should  be  carefully  avoided  when 
the  grass  is  in  the  above  state,  as  the  glutinous  substance 
would  adhere  to  the  blades  of  tlte  grass,  and  for  want  of 
rain  at  that  season,  it  might  not  be  sufficiently  washed  olT,-!- 
so  as  to  make   cattle  eat  it  either  in  hay  or  grass.     Such 

'  TliD  aboVE  icMim  alluded  id,  ia  llk^wtu!  produced  from  ita^atcd  varer, 
whea  ihe  lun  ii  wunii  and  tliv  water  clear  and  ihia.  The  Muro  at  lu  Rnc 
ComTDeDcement  hai  a  white,  thin,  fruchy  sppiarance,  but  st  a  mare  advoDCMl 
sod  InjimDui  ftCatfl  it  heaiam  thick  and  f^uey- 

f  Mr.  Bonell  itatn  in  addition  to  the  abore,  that  ■-■  at  thii  aca*an,  tha 
■ua  very  xwn  ainortn  thi  watery  partidtu  l)iat  aiaiat  in  forming  the  ilinic 
and  mud,  Ac  and  leavn  the  oily  aulntance  to  which  the  land  adherei  upon  the 
blade*;  neither  will  the  cutting,  making.  Hacking,  Ac.  (hake  it  off*uffieienc)y 
fnr  tiM  cattle  to  rat  it." 

3  E 
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injury  clc>es  not  take  place  when  irrigating  with  muddy 
Water  in  winter  or  early  in  spring;  the  grass  being  then 
shorty   such  mud  deposited  is  soon  washed  into  the  soil 
by  the  frequent  raind  at  that  season^  and  operates  as  a  va- 
luable manure*     From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it 
may  be  readily  inferred  that  the  principles  on  which  the 
proper  execution  of  irrigation  depends  are  the  following : 
Land  to  be  thoroughly  drained,  for  without  this  the  prac- 
tice would  not  be  expedient  ;-^aying  a  proper  command 
of  suitable  water  to  cover  the  ground  all  regularly  at  plea- 
.4ure,  and  an  equal  command  in  removing  it  On  the  ahortest 
warning,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  land  may  be  completely 
dry  in  one  favourable  dliy  ;^— that  a  suitable  quantity  of 
water  may  be  given  according  10  iti»  quality,  nature  of  the 
ioilj  &e«  and  that  it  may  be  removed  at  suitable  periods^ 
which  must  be  regulated  by  the  atate  of  the  atmosphere, 
always  being  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  cold  than  warm 
weather ;  but  in  all  cases  to  avoid  the  stagnation  of  it, 
either  in  the  body  of  the  soil  or  its  surface,  and  that  <*  the 
land  should  be  kept  in  a  thirsty  rather  than  a  glutted 
state  ;"-^that  muddy  Water  be  tised   only  in   winter,  or 
when  the  grass  is  short  and  not  soOn  to  be  grazed  or  cut 
for  hay,  for  when  moisture  is  requisite  to  encourage  vege- 
tation, either  in  spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  let  it  be  ad- 
ministered in  small  quantities  of  limpid  water  only  ;-^that 
the  ground  is  made  thoroughly  dry  between  every  water- 
ing,   and  the  water  be  removed  instantaneously  on  the 
slightest  appearance  of  any  scum  being  on  the   grass, 
which  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  lanid  has  had  enough  at 
that  time.     In  order^  therefore,  that  such  particulars  may 
be  executed  according  to  that  degree  of  minuteness  which 
m  requisite,  I  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  explain  the  me* 
thod  of  preparing  land  for  the  reception  and  removal  of 
water,  and  likewise  the  easiest  means  of  bringing  the  water 
to  it :  but  before  proceeding  to  do  so,  it  might  first  be  ex- 
pedient to  describe  some  of  the  various  instruments  and 
erections  (with  their  technical  terms)  necessary  for  accofti* 
plishiiig  irrigation  in  all  the  situations  where  it  might  with 
propriety  be  extended. 
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SECTION  V. 

INSTRUMENTS,    ERECTIONS,    TR£KCtIEH,    &C.   NECESSARY    FOtt 
IRRIGATION. 

The  first  most  essentia)  instrument  is  the  spirit  level, 
now  too  welt  known  to  require  any  description :  it  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  doiibtrul  cases  to  know  whether  the  wa- 
ter can  be  brought  to  the  innd  intended  for  irrigation;  but 
in  ordinary  cases  it  is  seldom  used,  ss  expert  workmen 
find  the  level  by  allowing  ifee  water  to  follow  them.  The  only 
necessary  instrument  or  tool,  in  addition  to  those  in  com- 
mon use  for  fnrm  purposes,  is  a  rutting  knife  (as  already 
described  in  sect,  ii,  on  Draining)  for  tracing  out  the  sides 
of  the  main  trenches  ond  drains  :  other  spades  for  finish- 
ing  the  work,  made  on  purpose,  may  likewise  be  used  when 
neatness  and  expedition  are  required,  of  which  the  following 
is  Mr.  Bosweli's  description.  '"  The  stems  are  consider- 
ably more  crooked  than  any  other  sort;  the  hit  Is  iron, 
about  a  foot  wide  in  the  middle,  terminating  in  a  point; 
a  thick  ridge  runs  perpendicularly  down  the  middle  from  the 
stem  almost  to  the  point ;  the  edges  on  both  sides  arc  drawn 
very  thin,  and  as  they  are  obliged  to  be  kept  very  shari?, 
they  are  often  ground  and  whet.  This  necessarily  wears 
away,  and  they  soon  become  narrow ;  they  are  then 
used  for  the  narrow  trenches  and  drains,  whilst  new 
ones  are  used  for  the  wider.  The  stems  being  madt 
t-rooked,  the  workmen,  standing  in  the  working  position 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  or  drain,  are  enabled  to  midce 
them  quite  smooth  and  even."  Sluices  with  hatches  in 
them,  such  as  are  used  for  turning  water  on  and  off  cori^ 
mills,  &c.  are  requisite  for  regulating  the  water  for  flood- 
ing land,  and  are  erected  in  such  numbers  and  dimensions 
as  may  be  found  necessary.  (See  W  in  plan  first.)  When 
sluices  are  erected  across  rivers  with  more  hatches  than  oq«^ 
they  are  termed  wares. 

"  A  Drain  Sluice,  or  Drain  Trtmk,  is  placed  in  the  lowest 
part  of  some  main,   as  near  to  the  head  as  a  drain  can  be 
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ibund,  that  is  situated  low  enough  to  drain  the  main,  &c. : 
it  is  made  four  square,  of  timber,  placed  with  its  mouth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  main,  and  let  down  into  the  bank,  and 
from  in  other  end  a  drain  is  made  to  communicate  with 
the  nearest  trench  drain."  (See  M,  plan  first.)  ^*  Its  use  is 
(when  the  water  is  turned  some  other  way,  to  water  other 
parts  of  the  meadow,  by  means  of  hatches  being  put  into 
the  ware  or  sluices  where  it  is  intended  to  prevent  its  com- 
ing through)  to  convey  the  leaking  water  that  oozes  through 
the  hatches,  &c.  into  the  drain,  that  would  otherwise  run 
down  to  the  tails  of  those  trenches  which  lie  lowest,  and 
there  poach  and  rot  the  ground ;  and  probably  contribute, 
not  a  little,  to  the  making  it  more  unsound  for  sheep." 

A  Head  Main  is  a  ditch  madq  from  the  river  or  brook 
to  convey  the  water  out  of  its  usual  course  (as  A,  plan  first) 
to  the  land  intended  to  be  watered,  and  is  made  of  various 
dimensions  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  it  has  to 
convey,  and  the  ground  it  has  to  be  cut  through, 

TVenches  are  narrow  shallow  ditches,  (such  as  are  re« 
presented  by  the  letters  c  in  plan  first)  to  convey  the  water 
out  of  the  main  over  the  land :  they  should  never  be  made 
deep,  and  the  width  is  regulated  by  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  panes  between  them  and  the  trench  drains, 
and  must  always  become  gradually  narrower  to  the  lower 
end.* 

Trench  Drains  are  made  to  carry  off.  the  water,  after  it 
has  run  over  the  panes,  into  a  large  conducting  or  tail 
drain  i  they  ought  to  be  cut  so  deep  as  to  catch  all  the  fil- 
terings of  the  water  from  the  soil,  and  a  few  inches  into  a 
retentive  bottom,  if  practicable :  they  are  made  parallel  to 
the  trenches  and  width  reversed,  being  gradually  wider  at 
the  lower  end :  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  them  up  to  the 
head  of  the  ground  by  a  few  yards.  (See  representations, 
plan  first,  letters  a.) 

*  A  trench  should  not  exceed  eighty  to  one  hundred  yards  in  length ,  &s 
when  longer  the  water  will  not  be  apt  to  do  justice  at  the  lower  end  ;  the 
width  where  it  joins  the  main  may  vary  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  and 
at  the  lower  end  from  six  to  nine  inches— depth  about  four  inches  *.  however, 
they  should  be  made  at  first  as  narrow  and  shallow  as  possible,  for  they  will 
always  get  lai^r  by  repeated  cleaning ;  and  when  too  deep  they  starve  the 
lafid. 
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Tail  Drains  are  receptacles  for  all  the  water  which  ruim 
out  of  the  trench  drains  so  situated  as  not  to  empty  tlioni- 
selves  into  the  river :  they  ought  to  be  made  in  the  lowent 
parts  of  the  ground,  running  as  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  trench  drains  as  the  situation  will  admit,  as  rcprci entcil 
in  plan  first  by  Q,  S,  T. 

A  Pane  of  ground  is  that  space  which  lies  between  the 
trench  and  trench  drain,  consequently  there  is  one  on  each 
side  of  every  trench  which  forms  the  ground  to  be  wii« 
tered* 

**  A  W(^f  Pane  is  that  part  of  a  properly  watered  mea- 
dow which  lies  on  the  side  of  a  main  where  no  trenchev 
are  taken  out,  but  is  watered  the  whole  lengtli  by  the 
water  running  over  the  banks  of  the  main ;  a  drain  runii 
parallel  with  the  main  to  drain  the  way  pane.  ItN  une  in 
for  a  road  to  convey  the  hay  upon,  out  of  the  numdowiii,  in* 
stead  of  the  team  crossing  all  the  trenches."  The  adjoin* 
ing  pane  running  parallel  with  the  small  nuiin  RR  miglit 
do  to  represent  a  way  pane  for  the  under  part  of  the  mea» 
dow,  provided  it  were  watered  from  the  upper  Hide  of  the 
main  RR,  and  the  water  carried  ofi*  from  it  by  the  adjoin* 
mg  parallel  trench  drain  a,     (See  plan  first.) 

A  Bend  or  CTieck  is  a  stoppage  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  trenches  which  have  a  cjuick  descent,  to  obstruct  the 
water  so  as  to  force  it  over  the  trench,  and  placed  at  such 
necessary  distances,  so  that  every  part  of  the  pane  may  be 
equally  watered :  the  double  dot  in  the  trenches  representn 
the  checks.  (See  plan  first.)  Checks  are  made  by  leaving 
or  placing  a  narrow  strip  of  green  sward  across  the  trench 
with  a  little  cut,  wedge-wise  out  of  the  centre. 

A  Turn  of  water  signifies  so  much  land  in  a  meadow  as 
can  be  watered  at  once ;  which  is  clone  by  shutting  the 
hatches  and  all  the  sluices  where  the  water  is  to  be  kept  out,, 
and  opening  those  that  are  to  admit  tlie  water  through 
them.  The  quantity  of  land  to  be  watered  by  one  turn 
must  vary  with  the  size  of  the  river,  main,  &c.  and  supply 
of  water ;  but  one  general  rule  will  hold  good.  **  To  have 
no  more  land  under  water  at  one  time  than  the  stream,  &c. 
can  maintain  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  regularly  ; 
that  being  guarded  against,  water  as  much  as  possible." 
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SECTION  VI. 

0£N£ftAL  RULES  FOR  PREPARING  LAND  POE  IRH^GATION. 

The  first  most  essential  point  to  be  ascertained  preyionsly 
to  commencing  the  work  preparatory  for  watering  land,  is 
to  discover  whether  the  attempt  would  be  practicable  ot 
advisable.  If  the  adjacent  stream  has  a  constant  supply 
of  water  which  can  be  made  to  overflow  the  land  intended 
to  be  watered,  by  raising  it  a  few  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  either  by  means  of  run* 
ning  a  ware  or  sluice  across  the  stream,  (as  at  y,  plan  first) 
or  commencing  the  main  which  is  to  Conduct  the  water,  so 
far  up  the  stream  (as  at  W,  plan  first)  as  to  have  a  proper 
descent  to  the  highest  part  of  the  ground ;  and  if  the  water 
so  conducted  on  the  land  can  be  quickly  and  completely 
conveyed  away  from  it,  it  will  be  pi^acticable  to  commence 
the  operation,  provided  that  such  can  be  done  without  in* 
juring  your  neighbour,  or  your  own  adjoining  land.  The 
expense  of  executing  the  work  when  compared  with  the 
probable  advantages  that  may  be  derived  by  taking  into 
account  the  quality  of  water,  land,  ice  will  best  dictate 
when  irrigation  is  advisable :  and  when  such  is  expedient,  it 
may  be  set  about  in  the  following  manner* 

Having,  from  a  minute  examination  or  by  means  of  level- 
ling, discovered  that  the  land  intended  to  be  watered  is 
higher  than  that  part  of  the  adjoining  stream  most  conti- 
guous to  it,  the  consideration  then  is,  whether  it  will  be 
hiost  advisable  to  erect  a  sluice  or  ware  across  the  stream 
opposite  to  the  highest  part  of  the  land,  so  as  to  raise  the 
water  to  such  a  level  as  would  answer,  or  to  bring  the 
water  by  cutting  a  main  as  above  noticed ;  .which  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  comparing  the  practicability  and  expense 
of  erecting  a  ware  with  that  of  cutting  the  main.  Should  a 
main  be  found  most  advisable,  it  must  have  a  sluice  where 
the  water  enters,  so  that  it  may  be  admitted  ok  excluded  at 
pleasure,  as  at  W,  plan  first.  The  dimensions  of  the 
•Mce  must  be  regulated  by  those  of  the  main,  which  must 
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likewise  be  regulated  according  to  the  distance  it  has  to 
go^— the  land  through  which  it  has  to  be  cut,-— and  the 
quantity  of  water  it  is  intended  to  convey.  Mr.  Wright 
says  that  *^  a  ditch  of  ten  feet  wide  and  three  deep  will 
commonly  water  ten  acres  of  land."  It  is  however  neces* 
sary  thai  the  water  in  a  main  should  have  a  lively  motion 
without  either  inclining  too  much  to  a  dead  level  or  a  cor* 
rent ;  for  if  the  former,  much  sediment  is  lost  for  want  of 
agitation,  and  the  main  gets  foul ;  and  if  the  latter,  the 
channel  will  be  much  injured,  and  every  foot  of  superflu- 
ous fidl  will  contract  the  field  of  improvement.  Mr.  Mar* 
shall  is  of  opinion  that  one  inch  or  foot  to  every  hundred 
will  give  an  active  inoffensive  .  current ;  but  where  the 
length  of  the  channel  is  great,  and  the  descent  given  tends> 
to  reduce  the  field  for  improvement,  he  thinks  one  half  of 
the  above,  or  even  less,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  eligible.* 
If  the  descent  to  the  meadow  will  admit  of  the  bottom  of 
the  main  being  made  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  or  bed  of 
the  river  where  they  join,  it  will  answer  better;  as  the 
deeper  that  water  is  drawn,  more  mud  it  will  carry  along 
with  it*  Such  part  of  the  main  as  communicates  with  the 
site  of  improvement  (as  BB  in  plan  first)  must  have  the 
top  of  its  banks  level,  being  a  few  inches  higher  than  the 
highest  part  of  the  ground  to  be  watered ;  consequently  this 
height  must  be  level  with  the  lowest  part  of  the  bank  in 
the  main  which  may  be  conducting  the  water  from  a 
higher  part  of  the  stream  (as  A  in  plan  first)  :  and  if  such 
a  conducting  main  is  preferable  to  the  erection  of  a  ware, 
(which  is  most  frequently  the  case  when  water  is  to  be 
taken  from  a  large  river,)  after  it  has  reached  the  highest 
part  of  the  site  of  improvement,  whither  it  ought  invariably 
to  be  directed,  the  place  where  the  water  flowing  in  it 
reaches  the  edges  of  the  land  (as  at  the  point  B,  plan  first) 
is  where  a  main  must  be  directed  from,  running  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  situation  of  the  field  may  best  direct  (as 
BB,  plan  first)  for  the  feeding  of  such  trenches  as  will 
most  effectually  water  the  land.  If  the  main  have  a  consi- 
derable descent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  checks  in  it, 

*  Seo  Mar»liall*»  Undkd  Fntperty  of  fingUnd,  p.  151,  159. 
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to  force  the  water  into  the  various  trenches  which  may  be 
connected  with  it:  and  when  no  trenches  are  connected 
with  it,  but  is  intended  to  water  a  way  pane  adjoining,  it 
must  be  contracted,  as  directed  for  making  trenches,  so  as 
to  make  the  water  flow  over  its  sides  to  water  the  way  pane 
as  described  in  the  last  section.  When  the  field  to  be 
watered  is  extensive,  or  with  an  irregular  surface,  it  will 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  have  more  mains  of  a  smaller 
size  (as  that  part  of  the  main  BB  running  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  RR,  see  plan  first)  connected  with  the  head 
main ;  and  if  sluices  with  hatches  are  erected  at  the  mouth 
of  each,  and  the  water  not  sufficient  to  flood  the  whole 
at  once,  it  may  be  done  alternately  in  different  divisions, 
as  will  be  afterwards  explained.  This  method  is  quite  indis* 
pensable  upon  an  uneven  surface,  and  advisable  upon  an 
extensive  plain,  both  from  its  being  flooded  more  evenly, 
and  from  each  part  sharing  equally  of  the  first  run  of 
water,  which  is  in  general  the  best. 

The  dimensions  of  the  smaller  mains  must  be  regulated 
by  the  supply  of  water  requisite  for  the  trenches,  but  from 
four  to  five  feet  wide  may  be  something  like  a  medium. 
The  next  most  essential  point  is  the  breadth  of  the  panes, 
which  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  water,  provided  the  ground 
will  admit  of  such  regularity,  with  a  practicable  proportion 
of  labour.  If  the  ground  is  flat,  cold,  and  swampy,  or  of 
a  boggy  nature,  it  ought  to  be  laid  up  in  ridges  from  eight 
to  ten  yards  wide,  of  a  convex  form,  with  »a  rise  in  the  cen^- 
tre,  of  about  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet ;  consequently  the 
panes  will  be  from  four  to  five  yards  wide ;  but,  if  the 
ground  is  firm,  the  ridges  may  with  propriety  be  much 
wider ;  from  eight  to  sixteen  yards  wide,  with  an  elevation 
of  one  inch  to  a  foot,  may  serve  to  give  a  general  idea :  but 
the  above  remarks  are  the  best  guides  for  more  minute  par- 
ticulars, as  both  narrow  and  wide  ridges  have  their  advan- 
tages according  to  circumstances.  The  length  of  the  panes 
must  be  regulated  by  the  force  or  quantity  of  the  water, 
— from  sixty  to  a  hundred  yards  are  a  common  length.  But, 
in  watering  ground  with  a  natural  sloping  surface,  such  as 
the  side  of  a  bank  or  hill,  the  breadth  of  the  panes  must 
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be  regulated  according  to  the  sheet  of  water  forming  itself 
into  streamlets,  (as  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  on  such  situa- 
tions,) as,  whenever  it  begins  to  break,  another  cut  must 
be  made  to  catch  the  water  and  spread  it  again ;  hence 
the  trenches  act  also  as  drains.  During  the  operation  of 
laying  out  such  ridges  on  low  level  ground,  which  ought 
to  be  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  head  main,  trenches 
must  be  made  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  trench  drains  in 
the  furrows,  of  such  dimensions  as  described  in  the  last 
section  ;  or  they  may  vary  according  to  the  length,  breadth, 
and  declivity  of  the  panes,  as  in  proportion  to  the  (juantity 
of  water  to  be  used  the  trenches  and  trench  drains  must 
vary  in  breadth.* 

The  material  taken  out  of  such  trenches  and  drains  may 
be  applied  in  the  proper  formation  of  the  panes ;  but  when 
land  is  of  an  unequal  surface,  or  where  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent to  break  up  the  whole  sward  for  the  belter  formation 
of  the  panes,  the  material  may  be  applied  in  levelling  such 
inequalities  as  could  not  properly  be  watered  or  drained, 
and  likewise  in  forming  trenches  or  mains,  as  that  part  of 
the  main  BB,  (which  runs  through  the  hollow  ground 
from  the  drain  Q  to  the  main  KR,  in  plan  first,)  where  it 
requires  to  be  raised  for  the  more  effectual  distribution  of 
the  water.  Trenches  ought  to  be  as  nearly  level  on  the 
top  as  possible,  and  never  to  be  deep  cut,  as  such  is  not 
necessary,  it  being  only  the  surface  water  that  overflows  the 
side  of  the  trench :  one  therefore  kept  full,  four  inches  deep, 
will  cover  as  much  ground  with  water  as  one  four  feet 
deep;  besides,  a  deep  cut  is  injurious,  by  the  weight  of  wa- 
ter which  it  contains  forcing  deeper  into  the  body  of  the 
soil,  and  thereby  chilling  the  laad.f  A  similar  cSect  is  like- 
wise produced  by  water  being  left  in  the  trenches,  after  it 
is  turned  off  the  land,  either  between  the  stops  or  bends,  or 
at  the  extremities  of  the  trenches  when  the  fall  inclines 
that  way  :  shallow  trenches  therefore  in  a  great  measure  re- 
medy such  an  evil,  from  not  containing  much  water  in 

"  Mr,  H'riplit  Mates,  lh«t  >  inncli  two  fret  wide,  knd  one  fuot  deep,  will 
B'Kicr  ■  lurTitce  loclvc  yards  wide,  wid  furt;  f«et  long. 
f  CiiDiptot(>  Gmicr,  |i.  199. 
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6uch  places.  But,  in  order  to  remove  sucb,  and  that  which 
may  occasionally  accumulate  from  showers  of  rain,  frc.  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  the  stops  when  the  watering  is  finish^* 
ed,  and  either  give  the  trenches  a  gentle  descent  into  the 
main  or  feeder,  or^  if  found  more  advisable  for  the  descent 
to  run  the  other  way,  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  should  be 
made  so  deep,  where  they  branch  out  from  the  main,  as  to 
allow  the  descent  to  terminate  in  nothing,  where  a  stop  or 
check  can  be  placed  during  the  time  of  watering,  if  found 
necessary.  The  bends  or  stops  must  be  placed  in  such 
places  of  the  trenches  as  do  not  seem  to  overflow  their  sides 
regularly  or  sufficiently;  which  can  only  be  done  with  accu* 
racy  when  the  trenches  are  full  of  water*  However,  when 
the  trenches  are  properly  cut  with  a  near  approach  to  a 
levd,  and  regularly  contracted  as  they  proceed,  few  bends, 
if  any,  will  be  required,*  as  the  contraction  will  more  and 
more  confine  the  water  and  cause  it  to  overflow. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  small  ruts  or  niches 
with  the  ^mde,  (as  at  the  letters  6,  plan  first,)  branching 
out  from  die  trenches  where  the  water  does  not  seem  to 
touch  or  spread  regularly  over  the  panes.  Mr.  Marshall 
recommends  a  regulating  valvef  to  be  placed  at  the  mouth 
of  each  operative  trench,  so  as  to  admit  just  a  sufficiency  of 
water  for  the  given  ridge  while  under  irrigation,  and  to 
close  the  entrance  effectually  when  it  is  laid  dry.  The 
trench  drains  should  next  be  cut,  as  described  in  the  last 
section,  one  between  each  trench,  with  such  a  declivity  as 
quickly  to  remove  the  water  into  the  main  receiver  at  the 
bottom  of  the  field,  so  constructed  as  to  lead  the  water  off 
to  the  nearest  rivulet ;  (see  drain  T,  plan  first ;)  or  it  may 
act  as  a  main  to  a  field  which  may  be  irrigated  below ;  foi^ 
although  the  used  water  may  not  enrich  the  second  field  so 
much  as  the  first,  by  lodging  rich  sediment  upon  the  land, 


*  Bends  are  most  necessary  when  the  descent  is  great,  and  are  less  neces- 
sary when  the  trenches  are  short. 

•f  A  lifting  board,  in  the  form  of  a  shovel,  with  a  short  handle,  and  slid- 
ing  in  upright  grooves,  formed  in  the  face  of  two  slender  posts  joined  tege- 
ther  within  the  ground)  becomes  Sk  simple  and  eligible  regulator  for  tHu»  pur- 
pose. 
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yet  it  will  much  forward  vegetation,  from  its  friction,  or 
moistening  effects. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  method  of  preparing  ground 
to  be  .watered,  which  has  now  been  pointed  out,  is  applica* 
ble  for  level  ground  with  an  even  surface,  and  that  the 
trenches  are  cut  in  straight  lines  at  right  angles  from 
the  mains,  and  the  trench  drains  run  parallel  with  the 
trenches.  But,  where  the  surface  is  more  irregular,  and 
has  natural  elevations  and  hollows  between  them,  such  re- 
gularity as  has  been  now  described  cannot  be  attended  to. 
The  trenches  in  these  situations  therefore  must  be  made  along 
the  top  of  such  elevated  spots  or  ridges,  without  regard  to 
Btraightness  or  regularity,  and  the  drains  mad^^^ttnprind  up 
the  hollows  with  the  same  irr^ularity.  The  true  lines  for 
the  trenches  and  drains  to  run,  may  here  be  ascertained  bj 
the  spirit  level,  likewise  necessary  in  the  last  case ;  or,  as 
Mr.  Marshall  recommends,  ^<  by  flooding  the  entire  area, 
(where  this  can  be  done,}  and  driving  down  *  levelling 
pegs'  over  every  part  of  it,  so  as  to  leave  their  heads  uni- 
formly level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  being  let 
ofiP,  the  shortest  pegs  show  the  proper  lines  for  the  trench* 
es,  the  longest  those  of  the  drains.'^  This  method,  he  add8» 
has  been  observed  in  the  extraordinary  practice  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bakewell  of  Leicestershire.  But,  in  whatever  situa- 
tion irrigation  is  performed,  the  following  general  rules 
must  be  minutely  attended  to :  That  the  mains,  trenches, 
drains,  8cc.  must  be  so  constructed  and  kept  up,  that  the 
water  may  be  brought  on  and  taken  off  without  inter* 
ruption,  and  with  equal  facility  ;-^that  during  the  time  of 
flooding  there  must  be  a  brisk  lively  motion  throughout  the 
whole  surface;— and  that  as  soon  as  the  water  is  turned  oS, 
by  shutting  the  flood-hatches,  &c.  it  may  quickly  and  rf^ 
fi^ctualiy  disappear,  not  only  from  the  surface,  but  from 
the  bottom  of  all  the  mains,  trenches)  and  drains ;  ever  re- 
membering that  stagnated  water  *^  rots  the  turf,  soaks  and 
starves  the  land,  and  produces  nothing  but  coarse  grass  and 
aquatic  weeds." 

But  the  plans  in  the  subsequent  section,  I  trust,  will  il- 
lustrate the  preceding  remarks  more  fuUy,  and  convey 
some  general  idea  of  the  difierent  forms,  which  may  be 
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mo&t  advantageously  and  effectually  practised  in  irrigating 
various  situations,  to  those  who  may  not  have  either  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  work  executed,  or  perusing  any 
of  the  numerous  illustrative  plates  set  forth  to  the  public 
by  many  of  the  authors  here  already  quoted. 


SECTION  VIL 

WATERING  LOW  LEVEL  LAND  NEAR  THE  BANKS  OF 

A'  RIVER,  &C. 

Plan  1st  represents  a  meadow  watered  either  by  a  head 
main  taken  out  of  a  river  some  distance  above  it,  or  by 
erecting  a  ware  across  the  riven 

First,  supposing  the  water  to  be  brought  by  the  head 
main  A,  taken  from  the  river  at  W,  the  descent  of  the 
land  permits  the  head  main  to  overflow  at  the  point  B, 
where  the  meadow  can  be  watered;  consequently  is  the 
place  for  the  main  BB,  to  be  drawn  at  right  angles  with 
the  stream  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground  to  be  watered, 
excepting  a  few  yards  at  each  end.  E,  F,  two  wares  erect- 
ed  to  turn  the  water  either  way ;  and  W,  a  ware,  when 
open,  for  admitting  the  water  from  the  river,  and,  when 
ehut,  to  keep  it  in  its  natural  channeL  N,  another  ware, 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  meadow  into  turns.  D,  G, 
H,  K,  L,  O,  P,  sluices  to  admit  the  water  into  or  keep  it 
out  of  the  trenches  at  pleasure;  C,  M,  two  drain  sluices  to 
carry  off  the  leaking  water,  or  such  as  may  be  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  main  when  tlie  ware  W  is  shut.  The  dots 
marked  thus  :  are  bends  to  check  the  water  in  such 
trenches  as  have  the  quickest  descent,  or  in  places  where 
the  water  does  not  seem  to  overflow  its  banks  regularly. 
The  drains  for  receiving  the  water  from  the  panes  marked 
a,  a,  a,  &c.  convey  the  water  into  the  tail  drains  Q,  S,  T, 
which  either  conduct  it  through  some  low  ground  at  U, 
or  empty  themselves  into  the  river  at  V,  according  as  the 
situation  may  best  admit*  The  trenches  marked  c,  c,  c,  &c. 
receive  the  water  from  the  mains  BB  and  RR.  The  lines 
marked  b,  b^  &c.  are  small  ruts,  made  to  convey  the  water 
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(Vom  the  trenches  wpoii  such  places  as  do  not  appear  to  he 
regularly  watereil.  The  reason  why  the  field  under  our 
present  consideration  is  not  all  watered  by  trenches  run- 
ning in  the  same  direction,  is  because  the  space  between 
the  tail  drain  Q  and  the  main  RR  is  supposed  to  be  a 
hollow  plain,  which  wonld  be  too  expensive  to  fill  up ;  con- 
sequently, to  avoid  this,  and  get  the  whole  field  watered 
from  one  head  main,  the  main  BB  is  continued  down 
the  side  of  the  river  till  it  has  passed  the  flat  ground,  being 
there  raised  with  some  material,  so  as  to  convey  the  water 
to  O,  which,  being  the  high  ground  similar  to  that  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  hollow,  the  main  HR  is  consequently 
drawn  across  the  brink  of  the  high  ground  in  a  similar  di- 
rection to  BB,  the  upper  main,  and  the  ground  below  each 
watered  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  Should  the  water  he 
scarce,  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  menilow  into  two 
or  three  turns,  as  better  water  one  acre  well,  than  two 
half.  The  first  turn  will  be  made  by  opening  the  wares, 
W,  E,  and  the  sluices  D,  G,  and  shutting  the  ware  F;  the 
water  will  then  flow  over  the  under  side  of  the  main  BB, 
from  C  to  G,  down  all  the  trenches  that  are  taken  out  of 
it,  and  will  be  carried  off  from  the  trench  drains  hy  the 
tail  or  principal  drain  Q  to  the  outlets  at  U  or  V :  thus  will 
that  part  of  the  meadow  be  watered  ;  and,  by  opening  the 
sluice  drain  C,  the  water  lefl  in  the  bottom  of  that  part  of 
the  main  BB,  below  the  level  of  the  trench  drains  com- 
municating with  it,  will  be  removed,  and  likewise  that  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  if  they  have  a  descent  into  the 
main  :  so  by  this  means  the  ground  will  be  effectually  made 
dry,  (which  ought  to  be  the  case  between  every  watering,) 
and  all  injury  will  also  be  prevented  by  leakages  through 
the  ware  E  when  shut  for  the  next  turn. 

The  second  turn  is  made  by  shutting  the  wares  E,  N, 
and  the  sluice  G  ;  and  opening  the  ware  F,  and  the  sluices 
H,  K,  L,'  that  division  of  the  meadow  from  the  ware  F  to 

*  But  U  muit  be  remcmhered,  that  the  land  to  bewatCKd  hy  the  opening 
of  the  sUiicM  K,  Ii,  lien  lower  than  aiif  othar  put  of  the  fieU  ;  ooiueqiipntly 
theu  >liii»B  inuil  only  Im  half  opened,  othcrwiw  thu  water,  from  not  hiinK 
rhKked.woiild  run  uffnipidly  tliruuKh  theiliiioet  K,L,anil  thcrehy  ha  atl  dnin> 
cd  off  from  Ilie  hi)(her  ({round  intended  M  be  wfitered  tlimiigli  tlie  Jiiioi  II 
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N  will  be  wateredi  and  the  panes  on  each  side  of  the  main 
BB  likewise,  by  the  water  flowing  over  its  banks  as  it 
passes  along,  which  is  carried  off  on  the  one  side  by  the 
river,  and  on  the  other  by  the  principal  drain  Qi  and  the 
panes  on  each  side  of  the  trenches  will  also  be  watered 
by  their  respective  drains,  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
drain  and  fence  S ;  and  opening  the  sluice  drain  M,  all  si- 
milar injuries  will  be  removed  as  when  the  sluice  C  was 
opened  after  the  first  turn.*  The  third  turn  is  made  by 
shutting  the  sluices  H,  K,  L,  and  opening  the  ware  N,  and 
as  much  of  the  sluices  O,  P,  as  to  admit  water  enough  to 
supply  the  trenches  below  them,  keeping  that  at  O  partly 
shut  to  turn  tlie  water  into  the  main  RR,  and  likewise  that 
at  P  to  check  the  water,  and  force  it  over  the  sides  of  the 
small  main  RR  and  its  respective  trenches ;  and  thus  the 
panes  below  RR,  and  the  parallel  one  adjoining  it,  are  wa- 
tered. The  reason  for  placing  the  sluice  P,  is  from  that 
part  of  the  ground  from  it  to  U  being  supposed  to  be 
lower  than  any  other  part ;  consequently  the  water,  if  not 
checked,  would  run  so  rapidly  down  to  the  ends  of  those 
two  trenches  between  P  and  U,  as  to  be  all  drawn  off  from 
the  high  grounds  from  P  upwards.  The  whole  meadow 
has  now  been  watered,  which  may  be  repeated  and  conti* 
nued,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  section  iv. ;  and 
when  the  watering  process  is  finished,  by  shutting  the 
ware  W,  and  opening  all  the  wares,  sluices,  and  sluice 
drains  throughout  (he  meadow,  it  will  soon  become  cSec^ 
tually  dry,  and  remain  so,  provided  it  has  been  laid  down 
according  to  the  rules  already  prescribed. 

FURlHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  ABOVE  PLAN. 

In  some  situations,  the  ware  W  may  be  dispensed  with ; 
for,  by  shutting  the  wares  £,  F,  the  water  may  be  turned 


*  That  part  of  the  turn  between  the  tail  drain  Q  and  the  main  RR,  being 
a  hollow,  the  sluice  drain  M  may  not  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  water 
left,  or  that  w'hich  may  accumulate  in  the  trenches  running  through  the  hol- 
low ;  tlie  bottom  of  such  trenches  must  therefore  have  the  descent  towards 
the  drain  S,  with  moveable  checks  at  the  extremities,  so  as  to  give  the  bottom 
water  a  free  course  into  the  drain  S,  when  the  ground  is  intended  to  be  laid 
drv. 
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into  its  natural  channel ;  but  it  would  in  most  coses  be  aJ- 
visable  to  erect  a  ware  at  W,  to  prevent  the  water  stagnat- 
ing in  the  conducting  main  A,  which  might  injure  the  land 
through  wliich  it  runs,  or  considerable  damage  might  be 
caused  to  the  meadow  below  for  want  of"  it,  in  time  of  floods, 
by  the  overflowing  or  pressure  of  the  water.  When  the 
run  of  water  in  the  river  will  admit  of  ihe  tail  drains  be- 
ing so  cut  as  to  discharge  themselves  at  Y,  it  may  some- 
times be  most  expedient  to  do  so,  provided  there  is  no 
ground  lying  below  the  drain  T,  where  the  water  may  be 
again  used,  as  already  noticed.  But  allowing  that  it  wouhl 
be  most  practicable  to  erect  n  ware  across  the  river  at  y, 
the  conducting  main  A  would  then  not  be  necessary;  but 
the  main  BB,  joined  with  the  river  at  j,  where  a  ware 
must  be  erected  for  tlife  same  purpose  as  that  at  W,  when 
the  main  A  was  supposed  to  be  cut.  To  water  the  meadow 
by  turns,  in  this  case  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  erect  a  ware  across  the  main  flU,  at  the  dots 
beside  I,  and  that  no  ware  at  E  would  be  necessary.  Tha 
first  turn  thercforewillnowbe  made  by  shutting  tlie  wares  |r, 
I,  am)  sluice  H,  and  opening  the  wares  x,  F,  and  sluices 
D,  G.  The  second  turn  by  shutting  the  wares  F,  N,  and 
opening  tlie  wore  I,  and  sluices  H,  K,  L.  The  third  turn 
by  opening  the  ware  N,  and  shutting  the  sluices  H,  K,  L, 
and  proceeding,  as  has  been  already  described,  for  water- 
ing that  part  of  the  meadow.  In  some  situations  where 
the  ground  to  be  watered  is  similar  to  that  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  main  BB  and  the  tail  drain  Q,  and  no 
hollow  as  between  Q  and  UK,  the  drain  Q  may  then  l>c 
continued  until  it  join  the  river,  and  the  trench  and  trend) 
drains  made  In  a  regular  manner  as  between  C  and  D, 
until  the  ground  is  all  laid  off  to  the  river,  which  will  act  as 
the  last  trench  drain  :  such  a  number  of  wares  and  sluices 
may  then  be  made,  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  dividing 
the  ground  into  turns,  being  shut  and  opened  in  ■  similar 
manner  to  that  which  has  been  now  described.  It  may 
Ituwever  be  necessary  to  remark)  tliat  in  the  last  cose  here 
mentioned,  if  the  water,  wlien  allowed  to  keep  its  nalu- 
rnl  course,  (by  opening  ihe  wore  al  j/,)  is  npt  U>  flow  up 
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the  drain  Q  from  the  point  V,*  so  as  to  injure  the  ground, 
it  will  then  be  necessary  to  have  a  sluice  at  V  to  be  shut 
when  the  meadow  is  laid  dry.  A  difficulty,  however,  here 
presents  itself,  that,  although  the  water,  when  turned  over 
the  meadow,  by  shutting  the  ware  y^  may  have  a  free  de- 
scent through  the  drain  Q  into  the  river  at  the  sluice  V, 
from  the  natural  channel  of  the  river  being  then  dry,  or 
nearly  so,  by  the  ware  y  being  shut ;  yet  when  the  ware  y 
is  open,  so  as  to  lay  the  meadow  dry,  the  water  issuing 
from  the  drains  in  the  meadow  may  be  interrupted  by  that 
in  the  natural  channel,  as  it  will  take,  even  in  the  best-re-> 
gulated  meadow,  some  little  time  to  run  off*  When  thhs 
is  the  case,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  injure  the  meadow  by 
stagnated  water,  the  outlet  for  the  water  in  the  tail  drainsr 
must  be  at  U,t  or  such  part  as  a  proper  descent  can  b^ 
obtained ;  and,  failing  this,  the  ground  is  not  favourably 
situated  for  irrigation. 

Such  remarks  and  plans  now  illustrated  may  be  applied 
in  a  similar  manner  to  either  side  of  a  stream,  or  both  al- 
ternately, by  erecting  a  ware  z  on  the  river  given  in  the 
plan ;  and  thus  by  shutting  the  wares  y^  Zy  and  opening 
the  ware  rr,  the  ground  on  the  one  side  of  the  river  may 
be  irrigated ;  and  by  shutting  x^  and  opening  z,  the  other 
side  may  be  watered. 


SECTION  VIII. 

WATERING  LAND  UPON  HILL  SIDES,  OR  SUCH  AS  MAY  HAVE  A 
QUICK  DESCENT,  WHERE  A  STREAM  IS  RUNNING  DOWN  THE 
DECLIVITY  ;  EITHER  FOR  RAISING  HAY  OR  PASTURING,  AS 
THE  NECESSITY  OR  SITUATION  MAY  BEST  DICTATE. 

Plan  2d.  We  shall  first  suppose  the  surface  to  be  even, 
having  a  regular  descent,  with  only  one  hollow  in  the  pane 
L,  where  a  small  drain  is  cut  as  at  t?,  to  remove  the  water 
from  it.     A,  the  stream  running  down  the  hill ;  C,  a  ware 

*  The  point  V  is  now  supposed  to  be  where  the  drain  Q  joins  the  river. 
*)-  It  is  now  supposed  to  be  where  the  drain  Q  joins  the  drain  S. 
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across  it  to  turn  tlie  wuter  iiitu  the  maiu  B,  which  is  cut  at 
right  angles  with  the  stream  as  high  up  the  hill  as  the 
water  can  be  raised,  and  as  far  across  the  declivity  as  the 
land  is  intended  to  be  watered,  which  we  shall  suppose  to 
be  two  panes  length  ;  a  main  must  be  made  from  S,  (being 
at  the  end  of  one  pane's  length]  parallel  with  the  stream, 
to  the  bottom  of  tlie  hill,  wherein  must  be  erected  S,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  small  wares  or  sluices  to  turn  the  water 
into  the  trenches  aa,  bb,  cc,  dd,  ee,  which  must  be  cut  pa- 
rallel with  the  main  B,  and  at  such  distances  from  each 
other,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  has  been  described,  {sect. 
vL  p.  4*^4,}  with  such  a  descent  in  the  bottom  as  that  no 
water  may  lodge  in  them  when  the  irrigating  may  be  stop- 
ped. These  trenches  likewise  act  as  drains  during  the  course 
of  watering ;  o,  p,  g,  r,  s,  t,  are  stops  not  to  be  taken  notice 
of  by  the  first  method  of  watering  about  to  be  described. 
KK,  LL,  MM,  NN,  OO,  PP,  are  the  panes  or  ground  to 
be  watered.  Supposing  the  quantity  of  water  sutlicient 
to  water  the  field  planned  out  at  two  turns,  it  may  be 
executed  in  the  following  manner. 

First  turn.  Shut  the  wares  C,  D,  F,  H,  and  open  the 
wares  S,  E,  (>,  I;  the  water  will  then  be  forced  into  the 
main  B,  which  being  filled  the  full  length  of  the  two  panes, 
it  will  overflow  and  regularly  water  the  panes  K,  K,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  hollow  in  the  pane  L,  by  placing  a 
check  at  b*  in  the  drain  a,  the  water  runniug  off  through 
the  drains  a,  a,  will  be  turned  into  the  trenches  b,  b,  and 
will  water  the  panes  M,  M:  the  water  being  caught  and 
discharged  again  by  the  drains  c,  c,  into  the  trenches  d,  dy 
will  overflow  the  panes  O,  O,  and  fall  into  the  drains  e,  e, 
and  run  off  by  the  drainyinto  the  stream  at  R. 

Second  turn.  Shut  the  wares  S,  E,  G,  I,  and  open 
D,  F,  H;  the  water  will  then  run  through  one  half  of  the 
main  B  into  the  drains  a,  a,  (one  of  which  being  fully  stop- 

•  The  cbenk  at  n  should  lie  su  plw:<d  ■>  to  itop  no  more  water  than 
irbat  will  be  aufficient  for  the  upptr  (wrl  of  the  lioUow,  as  such  water  is 
[nmwdiately  luat,  being  couvL-yed  with  (he  draiu  p  into  die  stream  A.  The 
lame  preoiution  is  neceisary  in  the  second  tnrn  hj-  letting  ouly  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  overflow  the  under  part  of  the  hollow  at  the  part  of  the  trench  A 
which  is  opposite  to  il, 

2  r 
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fed  at  ft,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  water  through  the  hollow 
drain  v,)  passing  over  the  panes  L,  L,  through  the  drains 
'  b,  6,  into  the  trenches  c,  c,  will  flow  over  the  panes  N,  N, 
and  be  cftught  by  the  drains  d^dy  which  will  empty  themselves 
into  the  drains  e,  e,  and  then  overflow  the  panes  P,  P,  and 
be  carried  off  by  the  drains ^^  into  the  stream  at  R.  Thus 
are  ail  the  panes  watered  alternately  by  two  turns,  which  is 
■laking  the  most  of  a  given  quantity  of  water.  It,  how- 
ever, may  be  observed,  that  thfs  four  upper  panes  K,  K, 
L,  L,  will  reap  the  most  benefit  from  always  receiving  the 
first  run  of  water  ;  but  should  the  water  be  plentiful,  and 
it  deemed  necessary^  that  all  the  panes  should  have  a  first 
run  of  water,  the  others  may  be  watered  separately,  by 
keeping  the  wares  C,  S,  and  the  one  upon  the  upper  side 
of  the  panes  to  be  watered,  shut,  and  all  the  others  open  : 
thus  by  shutting  C,  S,  F,  all  the  others  being  open,  will  the 
panes  M,  M  be  watered  by  the  first  run,  and  so  on  until 
the  others  have  all  received  the  same  benefit.  But  if  it  is 
not  material  about  every  pane  getting  a  first  run  of  water, 
which  I  am  of  opinion  will  not  be  the  case  in  such  situa- 
tions, particularly  where  grass  is  to  be  eaten  upon  the 
ground,  and  not  preserved  for  hay,  the  plan  in  question 
Qiay  be  watered  by  two  or  more  turns  with  fewer  wares  or 
sluices ;  which  may  be  an  object  when  they  are  troublesome 
or  expensive  to  erect.*  Suppose,  then,  that  there  are  no 
wares  at  E,  6,  I,  and  no  hollow  in  the  pane  L,  but  that 
the  stops  o,  />,  qy  r^  Sj  t  are  put  in  and  taken  out  as  requir- 
ed during  the  time  of  watering.  One  turn  may  be  made 
by  ^hutting  C,  D,  H,  and  the  stops  o,  jd,  «,  t ;  hence  will 
the  panes  K,  K,  L,  L,  O,  O,  P,  P  be  watered.  Another 
turn  is  made  by  shutting  C,  S,  F,  and  the  whole  of  the 
stops  ;  all  the  other  wares  being  open  ;  consequently  will 
M,  M,  N,  N  be  watered.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that, 
by  the  above  method,  the  panes  O,  O,  P,  P  are  watered 
with  reduced  water  having  previously  passed  over  the  two 
upper  panes ;  but  this  may  be  remedied,  if  necessary,  by 

•  Temporary  wares  or  sluices  may  be  erected  across  mains  and  trenches, 
^ith  ^urfs  or  sods  when  they  are  of  a  stiff  retentive  nature ;  which  will  answer 
an  aome  situations,  and  do  in  making  trials  of  irrigation. 
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giving  them  a  watering  by  themselves,  which  may  be  ac- 
complished by  shutting  C,  S,  H,  and  all  the  stops,  fwith 
additional  ones  at  F  on  the  mouth  of  the  trenches  b,  b)  and 
opening  the  wares  1),  F.  The  watering  being  finished,  all 
the  wares  and  stops  must  be  opened  j  the  ground  and  bot- 
tom of  the  trenches  will  then  soon  become  completely  dry 
by  the  main  which  is  parallel  with  the  river,  and  into  which 
the  trenches  should  all  have  a  gradual  descent.  Should 
there  be  more  land  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream,  it  may 
be  irrigated  by  extending  the  main  B,  and  a  similar  plan 
formed  on  the  other  side  of  the  supposed  fence,  which  the 
water  will  be  conveyed  to  by  shutting  C,  D,  and  opening 
S:  and  land  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  may  in 
like  manner  be  irrigated,  by  erecting  wares  in  the  stream 
as  directed  in  plan  hrst,  for  watering  ground  on  each  side' 
of  the  river  alternately. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  explain  by  the  first  plan, 
some  of  the  various  modes  of  irrigating  low  ground  situ- 
ated near  the  banks  of  a  river  or  small  stream ;  and,  in 
the  second,  given  such  methods  as  are  best  calculated  for 
watering  hill  sides,  or  places  with  a  regular  declivity;* 
which,  I  trust,  will  serve  at  least  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
art  to  those  who  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  and  assist 
such  as  may  not  yet  have  finished  their  apprenticeship. 
But  before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  not  be  impru- 
dent to  make  some  brief  remarks  relative  to  the  precaution 
necessary  for  pasturing  some  kind  of  land  which  may  have 
undergone  a  course  of  irrigation. 


SECTION  IX. 

METHOD  OF  GRAZIKG  LAND  WHICH    HAS  BEETI    FLOODEQ 
WITH  WATER. 

The  advantages  pointed  out  in  the  subsequent  pages,  re- 
sulting from  artificial  watering  of  pasture  or  meadow  land, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  very  great,  and  will  readily  be  ac- 

*  Similu'  DMithadi  to  tUe  sbnve  arc  practued  In  Glouceatenbiir,  vhere  ihcjr 
Hre  culled  "  cHtch  wurk,"  (ram  ih«  Uunl  dralu  CkWbiDg  the  wkier  and  re- 
■prending  It  over  tlir  iiiKacc. 
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knowledged  not  to  be  overrated  by  every  one  trho  has  tried 
the  experiment;  excepting  those  who  may  have  split  upon 
die  very  rock  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  remarks 
about  to  be  made  relative  to  pasturing.  That  the  pastur- 
ing of  some  kinds  of  watered  ground  invariably,  and  al- 
most instantaneously,  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  affect 
sheep  with  the  rot,  but  not  so  in  spring,*  will  appear  to 
some  a  strange  doctrine ;  but  experience  has  satisfactorily 
proved  that  it  is  no  more  strange  thai^  true.  I  might  here 
quote  numerous  and  -  satisfactory  instances  of  the  above, 
but  the  present  limits  forbid  it ;  I  shall  therefore  only  no- 
tice one  other  striking  instance  of  the  sudden  and  fatal  ef- 
fects which  grass  in  watered  meadows,  in  summer  or  au- 
tumn, produces  upon  sheep,  one  of  which  is  recorded  in 
the  Sussex  Report.  "  Eighty  ewes  from  Weyhill  fair, 
were  turned  into  some  fields  adjoining  a  watered  meadow : 
a  score  of  them  broke  into  the  meadow  for  a  night,  and 
were  taken  out  in  the  morning  and  kept  till  lambing ;  they 
produced  twenty-two  lambs,  all  which  lived,  but  every  one 
of  the  ewes  died  rotten  before  May-day..  The  remaining 
sixty  made  themselves  fat,  nor  could  one  rotten  sheep  be 
found  among  them."  Mr.  Wright  quotes  an  experiment 
made  by  a  friend  of  his  watering  a  meadow  after  the  hay 
ivas  taken  off  in  July,  for  ten  days,  with  rich  muddy  water; 
which  was  in  about  a  month  thereafter  covered  with  un- 
common luxuriancy.  ^^  Into  this  grass  were  turned  eight 
sound  ewes  and  two  lambs.  In  six  weeks  time  the  lambs 
were  killed,  and  discovered  strong  symptoms  of  rottenness ; 
and  in  about  a  month  afterwards  one  of  the  ewes  was  kill- 
ed, and  though  it  proved  very  fat,  the  liver  was  putrid,  and 
replete  with  the  insect  called  the  Jluke  or  weevil :  the  other 
ewes  were  sold  to  a  butcher,  and  all  proved  unsound."  I 
tri|st  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge  upon  those  who  may  be 
tempted  to  commence  irrigation,  the  propriety  of  never,  on 
any  account  whatever,  allowing  sheep  to  tread  upon  low 
meadows  which  have  been  watered  in  the  summer  or  au- 
tumn, and  even  not  at  any  period,  until  the  ground  has 

•  Mr.  Boswell,  in  his  treatise,  -p.  112,  states  that  "  water  meadows  m&de 
froro  low,  boggy,  or  swampy  land,  will  infallibly  rot  the  sheep  at  any  other 
season  than  the  spring  ; — it  is  not  so  when  made  from  dry  heathy  land." 
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been  previously  dry  for  a  few  daya.  This  precaution  is 
howcTer  not  necessary  upon  sound  dry  land  which  may 
have  been  watered,  as  here  you  may  water  in  one  week 
throughout  the  year,  and  pasture  the  next,  with  any  kind 
of  stock  ;  but  always  observing  to  let  the  water  be  com- 
pletely subsided  from  the  soil  to  prevent  injury  by  the 
trampling  of  the  stock.  Should  the  ground  have  a  tendency 
to  become  soft  from  watering,  heavy  cattle  should  never  be 
permitted  to  graze  upon  it:  low  swampy  meadows  which 
hove  been  irrigated,  may  be  with  safety  eaten  early  in  spring 
with  sheep,  and  with  cattle  in  summer  or  autumn.  How- 
ever, it  is  found  not  to  be  expedient  to  put  any  kind  of 
stock  upon  such  meadows  before  the  dew  is  off  the  ground 
in  the  morning,  and  not  then  in  a  hungry  stale:  they  may 
in  general  be  permitted  to  graze  from  ten  to  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  must  be  removed  to  some  house  or  dry  ground,  and 
there  allowed  to  remain  during  the  evening.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  Wiltshire,  to  rail  off  the  meadow  grass  in  spring 
for  sheep  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  turnips;  en- 
closing them  on  such  a  portion  of  grass  as^they  may  finiiih 
in  one  day,"  leaving  'spaces  for  the  lambs  to  get  through 
and  feed  upon  the  fresh  grass.  This  is  certainly  n  most 
laudable  practice,  as  it  makes  the  most  of  the  grass,  and 
manures  the  field  more  e(|ually  and  lo  greater  perfection. 
However,  let  no  such  advantages  of  early  spring  feeding 
be  overdone  by  .1  loo  long  continuation  of  ii,  as  later  than 
the  month  of  April  is  in  general  attended  with  a  risk  of 
rotting  the  sheep,  and,  notwithstanding  the  injury  which 
may  then  follow,  (as  mentioned  in  chap.  vi.  sect.  8,)  water 
meadows,  if  long  pastures  in  spring,  generally  produce 
bay  of  a  soft  nature,  not  possessing  that  nourishing  quality 
which  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  preserved  sooner  in 
spring-f     There  is  likewise  another  observation  here  ne- 

•  Onff  Bcrc  of  g-vid  prnu  in  WJIuhire  in  coniuderHl  luffidenl  lo  terre  fire 
hiinilrtjd  rotjjilp  fur  one  tl&f. 

f  For  tbr  umo  reason  ia  a  Koond  crop  of  luy  not  Kdriublc  to  bf  uken 
from  TBter  meaduva,  aa  n-ell  u  ila  (tnpovvriiblti);  effecu :  tha  aflfr-maUi 
ihcrrfora  tu  be  utrn  n  iih  milcli  cowa.  which  I1 10  (ham  in  thai  taaaun  1 
ly  beneficial,  aa  the  gnri  Ii  to  the  twrt  in  aprinn. 
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cessary  in  additioid  to  thosb  given  in  the  Chapter  and  seo 
tion  above  alluded  to  for  making  bay,  viz.  that  a»  watered 
meadows  in  general  produce  grass  of  rather  a  strong  coarse 
nature,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  cut  it  early,  which  if 
afterwards  well  made,  it  will  be  of  a  very  nourishing  milky 
quality^  and  is  thereby  well  calculated  fdr  milch  cows,  or 
ewes  which  may  lamb  before  the  commencement  of  grass 
in  spring.  I  have,  however,  heard  hay  from  watered  mea- 
dows much  condemned  for  want  of  nourishment  to  cattle^ 
from  instances  having  been  quoted  of  their  being  reduced  to 
a  state  of  poverty  by  feeding  upon  it ;  but  this  description  of 
hay  will  be  invariably  found  to  be  raised  by  the  admission 
of  muddy  water  at  an  improper  period,*  either  from  igno^ 
ranee  of  the  irrigator,  or  by  accidental  floods.  The  hay  by 
this  means  becomes  full  of  sand,  &c.  which  cattle  have  a 
particular  dislike  to,  and  will  almost  starve  before  they 
will  eat  it;  consequently  the  nourishing  quality  of  the  hay 
is  too  often  mistaken  for  its  rejected  acquirements  occa- 
sioned by  irrigating  unseasonably  with  muddy  water :  hence 
the  poverty  suspected  to  be  caused  from  eating  the  hay, 
proceeds  from  not  eating  it  at  all. 

Such  are  my  limited  remarks  upon  irrigation,  which  it  is 
much  to  be  feared,  will  be  viewed  by  the  experienced  irri- 
'  gator  to  be  very  defective  in  giving  the  subject  that  justice 
to  which  it  is  so  well  entitled,  by  comprehending  all  the 
various  situations  where  it  might  be  extensively  and  profi- 
tably  applied,  and  the  particulars  necessary  to  be  attended 
to  for  the  proper  and  scientific  manner  in  which  the  work 
ought  to  be  set  about  and  accomplished.  But  let  such  a 
reader  remember,  that  the  original  intention  of  the  remarks 
here  made  on  this  subject  was  merely  to  comprehend  snch 
situations  as  might  be  irrigated  at  a  trifling  expense, — 
where  the  model  is  blocked  out, — the  materials  brought  to 
the  place, — and  the  most  satisfactory  symptoms  of  their 
good  effects  amply  displayed  by  nature,  loudly  calling  for 
the  slender  assistance  of  art  to  accomplish  the  plan.  Such 
situations  are  invariably  to  be  met  with  throughout  Scot- 
land, but  more  particularly  in  the  Highlands.     The  extent 

•  See  section  iv.  in  this  chapter. 
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therefore  of  my  subsequent  expcctntions  from  the  antece- 
dent remarks,  is  merely  to  give  the  proprietors  or  tenants 
of  such  situations  an  itching  after  irrigation,  by  letting 
them  first  taste  of  its  advantages  on  very  moderate  terms; 
and  OS  their  views  mny  be  enlarged  towards' the  benefits 
which  might  result  from  the  practice,  mid  their  situations 
admit  of  such  being  accomplislied,  they  may  then  extend 
their  knowledge  of  the  art  by  perusing  Mr.  Boswell's  valu- 
able treatise  on  the  subject,  end  many  judicious  remarks 
and  illustrations  made  by  other  eminent  authors,  some  of 
whom  have  been  here  occasionally  noticed.  Should,  there- 
lore,  the  circumscribed  view  which  has  now  been  given  of 
irrigation,  be  even  the  means  of  creating  a  Scotch  appetite 
for  it,  the  original  intention  will  be  fully  accomplished. 


CONCLUSION. 


1  HAVE,  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  volume,  endeavour- 
ed to  be  as  explicit  and  precipe  upon  the  various  subjects 
introduced  as  the  limits  of  the  work  (and  I  may  likewise 
add,  the  limits  of  my  abilities)  would  allow :  stil!  I  am  sen- 
sible how  imperfect  such  a  collection  of  ideas  will  appear 
to  the  person  who  is  in  search  of  refined  experiments  and 
calculations  to  commence  his  practice  upon,  or  amuse  his 
genius.  But  without  attempting  to  gratify  such  imprnprie- 
ties,  I  have  scrupulously  borrowed  from  various  authors, 
and  referred  to  them  where  it  was  thought  to  answer  the 
purpose,  but  carefully  avoided  the  msertion  of  all  such  ex- 
periments and  Ideas,  as  seemed  Co  be  founded  entirely  on 
theory,  which  serve  to  amuse  more  than  instruct,  ami 
prove  more  frequently  a  false  than  a  sure  guide.  Indeed, 
it  was  more  with  a  view  to  point  out,  step  by  step,  a  prac- 
tical line  for  the  young  or  inexperienced  grazier  to  pursue, 
than  with  the  expectation  of  introducing  any  thing  entirely 
new  to  the  public,  that  this  work  was  commenced;  being 
well  aware  of  numerous  useful  hints  on  the  various  sub- 
jects having  been  previously  given  (although  widely  and 
indiscriminately  dispersed)  in  the  writings  of  many  emi- 
nent and    learned    authors;  many   of  which  would   prove 
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infinitely  more  beneficial  to  the  public  if  they  were  ex- 
punged of  those  shades  of  fancy  and  theory  which  so  ge- 
nerally prevail  among  them,  and  which  serve  to  swell  the 
volumes  to  such  an  extravagant  size  as  to  prevent  the  or- 
dinary class  of  men  from  benefiting  by  the  many  valuable 
remarks  so  improperly  coupled.     Besides,  such  fanciful 
pages  can  serve  no  good  purpose.     True  it  is  that  their 
plausibility  excites  admiration  and  attention  for  a  time  by 
the  brethren  of  those  who  write  them ;  but  no  sooner  is 
the  mental  scheme  reduced  to  practice,  than  the  volume 
which  contains  it  is  viewed  by  the  operator  with  an  indig- 
nant eye,  and  such  pages  never  were  looked  upon  by  the 
practical  farmer  with  any  thing  else  than  an  eye  of  disgust 
However,  although  the  ideas  of  such  speculative  writers 
have  no  doubt  misled  themselves  and  others,  yet  some  of 
their  spirited  exertions  toward  improvements  and  disco- 
veries have  not  always  been  fruitless  to  others,  although 
frequently  so  to  themselves  :  for  the  men  of  less  enterprise 
have  cautiously  waited  the  result  of  many  plausible  expe- 
riments, and  discriminated  such  steps  of  the  process  as 
were  attended  with  beneficial  effects  from  such  as  were  not 
Thus  has  one  class  of  men  acquired  a  store  of  knowledge  at 
the  expense,  and  sometimes  ruin,  of  another,  as  it  must  be 
evident  that  more  attempts  at  improvement  on  the  subjects 
in  question  have  misgiven  from  a  want  of  minutely  discrimi- 
nating when  to  stop,  than  from  being  founded  upon  erroneous 
principles.     But  though  I  can  flatter  myself  of  having  ac- 
complished part  of  the  original  design  of  this  treatise,  by 
avoiding  speculative  notions,   and  chains  of  theory  uncon- 
nected with  practice ;  yet  I  cannot  grant  myself  the  same 
indulgence  by  anticipating  that  I  have  avoided  the  inser- 
tion of  every  thing  equally  unworthy:  but  I  have  the  plea- 
sant reflection  to  think  that  although  the  one  may  prove 
equally  useless  to  the  public  as  the  other,  yet  it  will  not 
prove  equally  dangerous. 

'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appears  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill  j 
But,  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence, 
To  tire  our  patience  than  mislead  our  sense. 
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I  have  throughout  this  treatise  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
my  ideas  on  the  various  subjects  in  as  concise  a  manner  as 
my  abilities  would  permit ;    and  at    the    same    time   am 
fully  aware  that  many  sentiments  have  been  inserted  which 
are   too   commonly   known    to   convey   new   information, 
but  the  omission  of  them  would  have  disfigured  the  prac- 
tical chain,  which  it  was  my  original  design  to  lay  down, 
by  a  deficiency  of  some  of  its  links,  which,  although  tri- 
vial, are  no  less  useful  in  their  place.  And  should  the  plain 
undisguised  style  in  which  I  have  delivered  my  sentiments 
not  bear  the  marks  of  the  eloquence  or  method  of  a  pro- 
fessed writer,  this  disappointment  will  be  repaid  in  a  ten- 
fold proportion,  by  finding  that  they  are  conceived  by  the 
public    to    be  the    genuine   sentiments   of  a   Practical 
Grazier. 

Nor  fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  fayours  call ; 
She  comes  unlooked  for,  if  she  comes  at  aU. 
Unblemished  let  me  lire,  or  die  unknown  : 
O  grant  me  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  factor.  Be- 
lugas, do. 

A.  Wilson,  Esq.  factor,  Cullen, 
9  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  bookseller,  Banff. 

Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  merchant,  Gla»- 
gow. 

Mr.  (Jeorge  Wilst»n,  Gordon  Castle. 

.1.  ^^'i^lul^t,  Esi|.  M.  1).  Dingwall. 


V. 

."Mr.    William    \'o\ing,    M'r)odhoij>r. 
CiinilM^rland. 
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